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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


HzQEii'a  Lectures  on  the  PliiloBopky  of  History  are  recog* ' 
nized  in  0-ermany  as  a  popular  introduction  to  Lis  Bystem.]. 
tbeir  form  is  less  rigid  than  tlie  generality  of  metapliysica!  tre»- 
tiaes,  and  the  illuatrations,  which  occupy  a  large  proportion  of 
the  work,  are  drawn  from  a  field  of  observation  more  fajniliar 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  to  those  who  have  not  devoted 
much  time  to  metaphysical  studies.  One  great  value  of  the 
work  is  that  it  presents  the  leading  facts  of  Histoiy  from  an 
altogether  novel  point  of  view.  And  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  wi'itings  of  Hegel  have  eaercised  a  marked  influenco 
on  the  political  moveineata  of  Qermany,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  tia  theory  of  the  universe,  especially  that  part  which 
bears  directly  upon  politics,  deserves  attentiott  even  from 
thosie  who  are  the  most  eicliiBive  advocates  of  the  '  prai^ticaL' 

A  writer  who  has  established  his  claim  to  be  regarded  ag 
an  authority,  by  the  life  which  he  has  infused  into  metaphy- 
seal abetractiona,  has  pronounced  the  work  before  ub,  "  oiM 
of  the  pleaeantest  books  on  the  subject  he  ever  read."* 

And  compared  with  that  of  moat  German  writers,  even 
tbe  style  may  claim  to  be  called  vigoroua  and  pointed.  IS 
therefore  in  its  English  dress  the  PhUosophy  of  History 
should  be  found  deficient  in  this  respect,  the  fault  moat  not 
be  attributed  to  the  original. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  translator  to  present  his  aathot 

•  Ur.  O.  H.  Lanes,  ia  hia  Bioicr.  Hiit  of  Pbiloeopb;,  Vol.  IV.  Ed.  IS4L  J 
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to  the  ^iubiic  in  a  really  EDgliah  form,  even  at  tho  cost 
of  a  circumlocutioD  which  nmat  Bometimea  do  injustice  to 
the  merits  of  the  original.  A  few  words  however  have 
necessarUy  bees,  used  in  a.  r&ther  unuFuol  sense  ;  and  one  of 
them  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  German  '  Qfiiat.' 
in  Hegel's  uomcnclflture,  includes  both  Intelligence  and 
Willi  the  latter  even  more  eipressly  than  the  former.  It 
embraces  in  fact  man'a  entire  mental  and  moral  being,  and  a 
little  reflection  will  make  it  obinous  that  no  term  in  our 
metaphysical  vocabulary  could  have  been  well  substituted 
for  the  more  theological  one,  '  Spirit,'  oa  a  fair  equivalent- 
It  is  indeed  only  the  impersonal  and  abstract  use  of  the 
terra  that  ia  open  to  objection  j  an  objection  which  can  hv. 
met  by  an  appeal  to  the  best  clasaical  uaage ;  viz.  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  n=n  and  Greek  irrtvfia  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  of  the  Scriptiirea.  One  indisputable  instance 
maysuffice  in  confirmation :  "  Their  horses  (i.e.  of  the  Egyp- 
tians) are  fieah  and  not  spirit."  (Isaiah  xxxi.  3.)  It  is 
pertinent  to  remark  here,  that  the  comparative  diause  of  this 
term  in  English  metaphjBicBl  literature,  ia  one  result  of  that 
alienation  of  theology  from  philosophy  with  which  conti- 
nental writers  of  the  uioat  opposite  schools  agree  in  taiiug 
the  speculative  genius  of  Britain — ^an  alienation  wliich 
mainly  accounts  for  the  guLf  separating  English  from  Ger- 
man apeculatiou,  and  which  will,  it  is  feared,  on  other  ac- 
counts also  he  the  occasion  of  commuoicating  a  somewhat 
uninviting  aspect  to  the  following  pages. 

The  distinction  which  the  Germans  make  between  '  Sitt- 
lichkeit'  and  'Moralitat,'  has  presented  another  difficulty. 
The  former  denotes  Conventional  Morality,  the  latter  that  of 
the  Heart  or  Conscience.     Where  uo  ambiguity  was  likely 
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te  arise,  both  terms  have  been  translated  '  Morality.'     Id 
ofcher  cases  a  stricter  rendering  has  been  given^  modified  by 
the  requirements  of  the  context.    The  word  *  Moment'  is, 
as  readers  of  G-erman  philosophy  are  aware,  a  veritable  crux 
to  the  trandator.    In  Mr.  J.  B.  Morell's  very  valuable  edi- 
tion of  Johnson'6  rianslatiesi  of  Tennemann'a  *Jtfaiiual  of 
^-4ha. History  of  Philosophy/  (Bohn's  Fhilos.  Library),  the 
following  explanation  is  given :  **  This  term  was  borrowed 
from  Mechanics  by  Hegel  (see  his  Wissenschaft  der  Logik, 
vol.  3.  p.  104.  ed.  1841.)    He  employs  it  to  denote  the  con- 
tending forces  which  are  mutually  dependent,  and  whose 
contradiction  forms  an  equation.  Hence  his  formula,  JSsse= 
Nothing.     Here  Ssse  and  Nothing  are  momentums,  giving 
birth  to  Werden,  i.e.  Existence.    Thus  the  momentum  con- 
tributes to  the  same  oneness  of  operation  in  contradictory 
forces  that  we  see  in  mechanics,  amidst  contrast  and  diver- 
sity, in  weight  and  distance,  in  the  case  of  the  balance." 
But  in  several  parts  of  the  work  before  us  this  definition  is 
not  strictly  adhered  to^  and  the  Translator  believes  he  has 
done  justice  to  the  original  in  rendering  the  word  by  '  Suc- 
cessive' or  'Organic  Phase.'  In  the  chapter  on  the  Crusades 
another  term  occurs  which  could  not  be  simply  rendered  into 
English.     The  definite,  positive,  and  present  embodiment  of 
Essential  Being  is  there  spoken  of  as  'ein  Dieses,*  'das 
Dieses,'  &c.,  literally  'a  This,'  *the  2%w,'  for  which  repulsive 
combination  a  periphrasis  has  been  substituted,  which,  it  is 
believed,  is  not  only  accurate  but  expository.     Paraphrastic 
additions^  however,  have  been,  in  feimess  to  the  reader,  en- 
closed in  brackets  [  ] ;  and  the  philosophical  appropriation 
of  ordinary  terms  is  generally  indicated  by  capitals,  e^, 
•Spirit,'  *  Freedom,'  '  State,'  '  Nature,'  &c. 


The  limits  of  a  brief  preface  preclude  an  attempt  to  ei- 
plain  the  Hegelian  method  in  ita  wider  applieationfl ;  and 
Huch  an  undertaking  is  rendered  altogetlier  unneceaaary  by 
the  facilities  which  are  afforded  by  worlts  bo  Tery  accessible 
aa  tl(B  translation  of  Tennemann  above  mentioned,  Chaly- 
bieua'a  '  Historical  Development  of  Speculative  Philosophy, 
from  Kant  to  Hegel/*  Blakey'a  History  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Mind,t  Mr.  Lewea's  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy, 
besides  treatises  devoted  more  particularly  to  the  Hegelian 
philoBophy.  Among  these  latter  may  be  fairly  mentioned 
the  work  of  a  French  Profeaaor,  M.  Vera,  'Introduction  k 

I  la  phUosophie  de  Hegel,'  a  lucid  and  earnest  eipoaition  of 
the  system  at  large ;  and  the  very  able  amnmary  of  Hegel'a 
'PhUoBOphy  of  Bight,'  by  T.  C.  Sandars,  late  fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  which  forms  one  of  the  aeriea  of  '  Oxford  Essays' 

^for  1855,  and  which  bears  directly  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  volume. 
It  may,  novertheleea,  be  of  some  service  to  the  reader  to 
indicate  the  point  of  view  from  which  this  Philosophy  of 
History  is  composed,  and  to  explain  the  leading  idea.  The 
Hubstance  of  thia  explanation,  has  already  been  given  in  the 
foot-notes  accompanying  the  translation  ;  but,  considering  tlie 
unfamiliar  character  of  the  line  of  thought,  a  repetition 
will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  deemed  obtrusive. 
I  The  aim  and  scope  of  that  civilizing  process  whicli  all 
J  hopeful  thinkers  recognize  in  History,  is  the  attainment  of 
yEATioHAL  Fbbedom.  But  the  very  term  Freedom  sup- 
poaea  a  previous  bondage;  and  the  queation  naturally 
J  "Bondage  to  whatp"- — A   auperfioial   inquirer   may 

"   Ktpublisbed  by  Mr.  Bghti  at  3j  Oil. 


be  satiafied  with  an  answer  referring  it  to  the  phgntid 
gmer  of  the  niling  body.  Such  a  reeponBC  was  deemed 
nttsiactorj  hf  a  large  number  of  political  speculatora 
in  the  last  century,  and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
scDt;  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  uierite  of  an  infiueitial 
thinkerof  our  days  to  have  expelled  this  idolwn  firi,  which 
had  also  become  an  idolum  iheatri,  &om  its  undue  poBitioc ; 
and  to  have  revived  the  simple  truth  that  all  stable  organic 
■atians  of  men,  all  religious  and  political  communities,  are 
based  upon  principles  which  are  far  beyond  the  control  ol 
the  One  or  the  Many.  And  in  these  principles  or  some 
phase  of  tbem  every  man  in  every  clime  and  age  13  born, 
lives  and  moves.  The  only  question  is :  "Whence  arc 
those  principles  derived  ?  Whence  spring  those  primarj 
beliefa  or  superstitions,  religious  and  political,  that  hold 
society  together  ?  They  are  no  inventions  of  '  priest- 
craft *  or  '  kingcraft,'  for  to  them  priestcraft  and  king- 
craft owe  their  power.  They  are  no  results  of  a  Oontrat 
Social,  for  with  them  society  originates.  Nor  are  they 
tbe  mere  suggestions  of  man's  weakness,  prompting  him 
to  propitiate  the  powers  of  Nature,  in  furtherance  of  his 
finite,  earthbom  desires.  Some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  , 
religious  systems  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world  might 
seem  thus  explicable ;  hut  the  Kihilism  of  more  than  c 
Oriental  creed,  the  suicidal  strinngs  of  the  Hindoo  devotee  ' 
to  become  absorbed  in  a  Divinity  recognized  as  a  pure  ne- 
gation, cannot  be  reduced  to  so  gross  a  formula ;  while  the 
political  superstition  that  ascribes  a  Divine  Hight  to  the 
feebleness  of  a  woman  or  an  infant  is  altogether  untouched 
by  it.  Nothing  is  Jeft  therefore  but  to  recognize  them  aa  . 
'fancies.'  'delusion^'  'dreams,'  the  results  of  mim's 
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r  imflginfltioD, — to  olaBB  them  with  the  other  abeiirdities  with 
which  the  abortive  past  of  Humaiiity  is  by  Bome  thought  to 
be  only  too  repletB  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regard  them 
as  the  rudimentary  teachings  of  that  Essential  InteUigence 
in  which  maji'a  intellectual  and  moral  life  originates.  With 
Hegri  tLay  are  the  objectire  manifestatiop  of  infinite  Beason 
— the  first  promptings  of  Him  who  having  "  made  of  one 
bloofl  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  iace  of  the  earth, 
hath  determined  the  t*mes  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds 
of  iheir  habitation,  il'  haply  they  might  feel  after  and  find 
him," — Toil  yap  Ka!  yii-og  irrfiiv.  And  it  ia  these  Kaipoi  irpo- 
rerqytitvoi,  these  determined  and  or^nie  cpoeha  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  that  Hegel  propoaes  to  distinguish  and 
develop  in  the  following  treatise. 

Whatever  view  may  be  entertmned  aa  to  the  origin  or 
importance  of  those  elementary  principles,  and  by  whatever 
general  name  they  may  be  called — Spontaneous,  Primary,  or 
Objective  Intelligence — it  seems  demouBtrable  that  it  ia  in 
some  sense  or  other  to  its  own  belief,  its  own  Eeaaon  or  , 
eaaential  being,  that  imperfect  humanity  is  in  bondage ; 
while  the  perfection  of  social  existence  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  dehverance  from  that  bondage.  In  the  Hegelian  sye- 
tem,  this  paradoxical  condition  is  regarded  ae  one  phase  of 
that  antithesis  which  is  presented  in  all  spheres  of  existence, 
between  the  Subjective  and  the  Objective,  hut  which  it  ia 
the  result  of  the  natural  and  intellectual  processes  that  con- 
stitute the  life  of  the  universe,  to  annul  by  merging  into  one 
absolute  existence.  And  however  startling  thia  theory  may 
be  aa  applied  to  other  departmenta  of  nature  and  intelH- 
gence,  it  appeara  to  be  no  imreaaonable  formula  for  the 

eourve  of  civilization,  and  which  ia  substantially  as  followa : 


in  Ies3  cultivated  nations,  political  and  moral  rcBtrictiom 
arc  looked  upon  as  objectively  posited ;  the  constitution  of 
society,  like  tbe  world  of  iintural  objects,  is  regarded  aa 
■omething  into  which  a  man  is  inevitably  born ;  and  the 
individaai  feela  himself  bound  to  comply  with  requircmentB 
of  whose  justice  or  propriety  lie  is  not  allowed  to  jodge, 
though  they  often  severely  teat  his  endurance,  and  even  de- 
mand the  aacrifice  of  his  life.  In  a  state  of  high  civiliia- . 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  though  an  equal  self-sacrifice  be  called  | 
for,  it  ia  in  respect  of  laws  and  institutions  which  are  Mt  I 
to  be  juat  and  desirable.  This  change  of  relation  may,' 
(Hthout  any  very  extraordinary  use  of  terms,  or  extravagance 
of  epeculative  conceit,  be  designated  the  harmonization  or 
reconciliation  of  Objective  and  Subjective  intelligence.  The 
BuccesBive  pbaaes  which  humanity  has  assumed  in  passing 
from  that  primitive  state  of  bondage  to  this  condition  of 
Jiational  Freedom  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  following 
lectures. 

The  mental  and  moral  condition  of  individuals  and  their 
social  and  reUgious  conditions  (the  subjective  and  objective 
manifeatatioua  of  Keaaon)  exhibit  a  strict  correapondence 
with  each  other  in  every  grade  of  progress.  "  They  that 
make  them  are  like  unto  them,"  is  as  true  of  religious  and 
political  ideas  as  of  religious  and  political  idols.  Where 
man  acta  no  value  on  tbat  part  of  his  mental  and  moral  life 
which  malies  him  auperior  to  the  brutes,  brute  life  will  be  an 
object  of  worship  and  bestial  sensuality  will  be  the  genius 
of  the  ritual.  Where  mere  inaction  is  the  ^jiis  boiiayum, 
absorption  in  Nothingness  will  be  tlie  aim  of  the  devotee. 
Where,  oc  the  contrary,  active  and  vigorous  virtue  is  lecog^ 
I  8B  constituting  tiie  real    value  of  mati— ■wheTO  wci>>  ■ 


jective  spirit  has  learned  to  assert  ita  own  Freedom,  both 
against  irrational  anil  unjust  requirL'ments  from  without,  ami 
caprice,  paaaion,  and  sensuality,  from  within,  it  will  demand 
a  living,  acting,  just,  and  holy,  embodiment  of  Deity  as  the 
only  posaible  object  of  its  adoration.  In  the  same  degree, 
political  principles  also  will  be  affected.  Where  mere  Na- 
ture predominates,  no  legal  relations  wUl  be  acknowledged 
but  those  based  on  natural  distinction ;  rights  will  be 
inexorably  associated  with  '  caste.'  Where,  on  the  other 
band,  Spirit  has  attained  its  Preedora,  it  will  require  a  code 
of  laws  and  a  political  constitution,  in  which  the  rational 
subordination  of  nature  to  reason  that  prevails  in  its  own 
being,  and  the  strength  it  feels  to  resist  sensual  seductions 
shall  be  distinctly  mirrored. 

Between  the  lowest  and  highest  grades  of  intelligence 
and  will,  there  are  several  intervening  stages,  around  which 
a  complex  of  derivative  ideas,  and  of  institutions,  arts,  and 
sciences,  in  harmony  with  them,  are  aggregated.  Each  of 
these  aggregates  has  acquired  a  name  in  history  as  a  dis- 
tinct nationality.  Where  the  distinctive  principle  is  losing 
its  vigour,  as  the  result  of  the  expansive  force  of  mind  of 
which  it  was  only  the  temporary  embodiment,  the  national 
life  declines,  and  wo  have  the  transition  to  a  higher  grade, 
in  which  a  comparatively  abstract  and  limited  phase  of 
subjective  intelligence  and  will, — to  which  corresponds  an 
equally  imperfect  phase  of  objective  Heason,— is  exchanged 
for  ono  more  concrete,  and  vigorous — one  which  developes 
human  capabilities  more  freely  and  fully,  and  in  which  Eight 
is  more  adequately  comprehended. 

The  goal  of  this  contention  is,  as  already  indicated,  the 
self-roalization,  the  couplote  development  of  S[)ii'it,  whose 
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proper  nature  is  Freedom — Freedom  in  both  senses  of  the 
term,  i.e.  liberation  from  outward  control — inasmuch  as  the 
law  to  which  it  submits  has  its  own  explicit  sanction, — and 
emancipation  from  the  inward  slavery  of  lust  and  passion. 

The  above  remarks  are  not  designed  to  afford  anything 
like  a  complete  or  systematic  analysis  of  Hegel's  MiilbBOphy 
of  History,  but  simply  to  indicate  its  leading  conce|ii6on, 
and  if  possible  to  contribute  something  towards  removing  a 
prejudice  against  it  on  the  score  of  its  resolving  facts. into 
mystical  paradoxes,  or  attempting  to  construe  them  a  priori. 
In  applying  the  theory,  some  £Eicts  may  not  improbably  have 
been  distorted,  some  brought  into  undue  prominence,  and 
others  altogether  neglected.  In  the  most  cautious  and 
limited  analysis  of  the  Past,  failures  and  perversions  of  this 
kind  are  inevitable :  and  a  comprehensive  view  of  History  is 
proportionately  open  to  mistake.  But  it  is  another  question 
whether  the  principles  applied  in  this  work  to  explain  the 
course  which  civilization  has  followed,  are  a  correct  inference 
from  historical  facts,  and  afford  a  reliable  clue  to  the  ex- 
planation of  their  leading  aspects. 

The  translator  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  '^  In- 
troduction "  will  probably  be  found  the  most  tedious  and 
difScult  part  of  the  treatise ;  he  would  therefore  suggest  a 
cursory  reading  of  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  second 
perusal  as  a  resum6  of  principles  which  ore  more  completel,y 
illustrated  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

J.  S. 
Uppeb  Gbanob,  Sxbou]>, 
Not.  25th,  1857. 
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Tub  first  question  that  suggests  itself  on  the  pubiicatioa 
of  a  new  Philosophy  of  Hiatorj"  is  why,  of  all  ttie  depart- 
mentB  of  so-called  Practical  Philosophy,  this  should  have 
been  the  latest  cultivated  and  the  least  adequately  discussed. 
Por  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  Vico  made  the  first  attempt  to  substitute  for  that 
view  of  History  which  regarded  it  either  as  a  succession  of 
fortuitous  occurrences,  or  as  the  supposed  hut  not  clearly 
recognized  work  of  Gkid,  a  couceptiou  of  it  as  an  embodiment 
of  primordial  laws,  and  a  product  of  Eeason— a  theory  which 
BO  far  from  contravening  the  moral  freedom  of  humanity, 
posits  the  only  conditions  in  which  that  &eedom  can  be  de- 
Teloped. 

This  fact  can  however  be  esplained  in  a  few  brief  observa- 
tions. The  laws  of  Being  and  Thought,  the  economy  of 
Nature,  the  phenomena  of  the  human  soul,  even  legal  and 
political  organisms ;  nor  lesa  the  forms  of  Art  and  the  ac- 
knowledged manifestations  of  God  in  other  modes  have  always 
passed  for  stable  and  immutable  esistences,  if  not  as  far  as 
subjective  views  of  them  are  concerned,  yet  certainly  in  their 
objective  capacity.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  movements  of 
History.  The  extriasic  contingency  which  predominates  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  of  individuals,  the  triumphs 
of  vice  over  virtue,  the  confession  sometimes  estorted,  that 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  crimes  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  advantage  to  mankind,  and  that  muta- 
bility which  must  be  regarded  as  the  inseparable  companion 
of  human  fortunes,  tend  to  Iteep  up  the  belief  that  History 
stands  on  such  a  basis  of  shifting  caprice,  on  such  an  uncer- 
tain fire-vomitiug  volcano,  that  every  endeavour  to  discover 
rules,  ideas,  the  Divine  and  IBternal  here,  niay_  be  justly  con- 
aed  as  an  attempt  to  insinuate  adventitious  subtleties, 
I  BB  the  b'.;bble-b!oning  of  &  priori  construction    or  a  vain 
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plav  of  imagination.  While  men  do  not  licaitate  to  admim 
God  ia  the  objects  of  Nature,  it  is  deemed  almost  blasphemy 
to  recognize  him  in  human  esertiona  and  human  achieve- 
ments ;  it  ia  supposed  to  bean  exaltation  of  the  disconuectod 
results  of  capriL-e— reaulta  which  a  mere  change  of  humour 
might  have  altered — above  their  proper  value,  to  suppoBe  a 
principle  underlying  them  for  which  the  pasaiona  of  their 
aathora  left  no  room  in  their  own  minda.  In  short,  men 
revolt  from  declaring  the  products  of  Free-Will  and  of  the 
humaa  apirit  to  be  eternal,  because  they  involve  only 
element  of  stability  and  consistency — the  advance  amid  i 
Btant  mutability  to  a  richer  and  more  fully  developed  cj 
raeter.  An  important  advance  in  Thought  was  required, 
filling  up  of  the  "  wide  gulf  "  that  separates  Necessity  from 
Liberty,  before  a,  guiding  hand  could  be  demonstrated  as  well 
as  recognized  in  this  most  intractable  because  moat  unstable 
element — before  a  Government  of  the  World  in  the  History 
of  the  World  could  be,  not  merely  asserted  but  indicated, 
and  Spirit  be  regarded  oa  no  more  abandoned  by  God  than 
Nature.  Before  this  could  be  done,  a  series  of  millenniuni 
must  roll  away :  the  work  of  the  human  apirit  must  reach 
high  degree  of  perfection,  before  that  point  of  view  caul" 
attained,  from  which  a  comprehensive  surrey  of  its  career 
possible.  Only  now,  when  Cliriatendom  has  elaborated  i 
outward  embodiment  for  its  inward  essence,  in  the  form 
civilized  and  free  states,  has  the  time  arrived  not 
for  a  History  baaed  on  Philosophy,  but  for  the  PhilosopI 
of  History. 

One  other  remark  must  not  be  withheld,  and  which  is  per- 
hapa  adapted  to  reconcile  even  the  opponents  of  Philosophy, 
at  least  to  convince  them  that  in  the  ideal  comprehension  of 
History,  the  original  facts  are  not  designed  to  be  altered  or; 
violence  of  any  kind  done  them.    The  remark  in  question  I 
reference  to  what  ia  regarded  as  belonging  to  Pbiloaophy 
these  events.     Not  every  trifling  oceurrcuce,  not  every  phi 
nomenon  pertaining  rather  to  the  sphere  of  individual  life 
than  to  the  course  of  the  World-Spirit,  is  to  be  "  construed," 
as  it  is  called,  and  robbed  of  its  life  and  substance  by  a 
withering  formula,     Tliere  ia  nothing  more  alien  to  intelli- 
gence, and  consequently  nothing  more  ridiculoua  tli 
descending  to  that  micrology  which  attempta  to  espli 
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different  mattera — which  endenvoure  to  ropresont  that  as 
neeeasitatcd  which  might  have  been  decided  in  one  way 
quite  ae  well  as  in  another,  and  of  ivhich  in  either  caee,  he 
who  presumes  to  construe  the  occurrence  in  question,  would 
have  found  an  esplanation.  Philosophy  is  degraded  by  this 
mechanical  application  of  its  noblest  organs,  while  a  recon- 
ciliation with  those  who  occupy  themeelTea  with  its  empirical 
detaUs  is  thereby  rendered  impossible.  "What  is  left  for 
Philosophy  to  claim  as  ita  own,  consists  not  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  necessity  of  all  occurrences, — in  regard  to 
which,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  content  itaelf  with  mere  nar- 
ration,— but  rather  in  removing  that  veil  of  obscurity  which 
conceals  the  fact  that  every  considerable  aggregate  of  nations, 
every  important  stadium  of  History  has  an  idea  as  its  basis, 
and  that  all  the  traaaitiona  and  developments  which  tlie 
annala  of  the  past  exhibit  to  us,  can  be  referred  to  the  events 
that  precedea  them.     In  this  artistic  union  of  the  merely 

■"descriptive  element  on  the  one  hand,  with  that  whicii  aspirea 
to  the  dignity  of  speculation,  on  the  other  hand,  will  lie  the 
real  value  of  a  Philosophy  of  History. 

Again,  the  treatises  on  the  Philosophy  of  History  that 
have  appeared  within  the  last  hundred  years  or  thereabouts 
differ  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  havo  been  com- 
posed, vary  with  the  national  character  of  their  respective 
authors,  and  lastly,  are  often  mere  indications  of  a  Philoso- 
phy of  History  than  actual  elaborations  of  it.  For  we  must 
at  the  outset  clearly  distinguishPAiZosopSiea  from  yAetKopAies, 
■which  latter  resolve  all  events  directly  into  God,  while' the  for- 
morunfold  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  real  world.    More- 

,  over,  it  is  evident  that  the  Philosophies  of  History  which  have 
appeared  among  the  Italiana  and  the  Prench,  have  but  little 
connection  with  a  general  system  of  tliought,  as  constituting 
one  of  ita  organic  constituents ;  and  that  their  views,  though 
oft«n  correct  and  striking,  cannot  demonstrate  their  own 
inherent  necessity.  Lastly,  much  has  often  been  introduced 
into  the  Philosophy  of  History  that  has  been  of  a  mysti- 
cal, rhapsodical  order,  that  has  not  risen  above  a  mere 
fugitive  hint,  an  undeveloped  fundamental  idea ;  and  though 
in  many  cases  the  great  merit  of  aucU  contributions  can- 

►  not  be  denied,  their  place  would  be  only  in  the  vestibule  of 

four  Bcience.     We  have  certainly  nowisli  to  deny  that  among 
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tbf  Geniiana  Leibnitz,  Lessing,  Wegtielin,  Iselin,  Simt, 
Fickle,  Schelling,  Schiller,  W.  von  Humboldt,*  GUrrea, 
Steff^ent  and  Roiencrane,-^  have  given  utterance  to  obaerra- 
tiousofaprofoimdjingeDiouBaQdperraanently  valuable  order, 
reBpectiag  both  the  baaia  of  Hiatory  generally  and  the  con- 
nection that  exists  between  events  and  the  spirit  of  which 
they  are  demonstrably  the  embodiment.  Among  French 
writers,  who  would  refuse  to  admire  in  Bos»uet  the  refined 
ecclesiastical  and  teleological  genius  which  regarda  the  His' 
tory  of  the  World  as  a  vast  map  spread  out  before  it ;  in  Mon- 
tetqitieu  the  prodigious  talent  that  makea  events  tranaform 
tiieiDBelves  imtanter  to  thoughts  in  his  quick  apprehension ; 
or  in  Salaache  and  Mickelet  the  seer's  intuition  that  pierces 
the  superficial  cruat  of  circumatanceaand  discerns  the  hidden 
forces  with  which  they  originated  ?  But  if  actually  elaborated 
Phfloeophiea  of  History  are  in  question,  four  writers  only 
present  themselves,  Vico,  Herder,  -fV.  v.  Scklegel,X  and  lastly 
the  Philosopher  whose  work  we  are  here  introducing  to  the 
public. 

Fico's  life  and  literary  labours  carry  us  back  to  a  period 
in  which  the  elder  philoaophies  are  being  aupplauted  by  the- 
Carteaian  ;  but  the  latter  has  not  yet  advancM  beyond  the 
contemplation  of  the  fundamental  ideas — Being  and  Thought;, 
it  ia  not  yet  equipped  for  a  descent  into  the  concrete  World 
of  History,  or  prepared  to  master  it.  Vico,  in  attempting  to 
exhibit  the  principles  of  Hiatory  in  hia  "  Scienza  Nuova,"  is 
obliged  to  rely  on  the  guidance  of  the  ancients  and  to  adopt 
the  clasaicol  ^iXoo-o^i^^ra :  in  his  invcstigntiona  it  is  the  data 
of  nnclent  rather  than  of  modern  reeorda  that  arrest  his- 
attention :  Feudality  and  its  history  is  with  him  rather  » 
supplement  to  the  development  of  Greece  and  Eomo  than 
something  apeeifically  diatinct  therefrom.  Although  at  the 
dose  of  his  book  ho  aaserta  tliat  the  Christian  religion,  even 
in  its  influence  on  human  aims,  excels  nil  the  religiona  of 
the  world,  he  stops  short  of  anything  like  an  elaboration  of 
this  statement.  The  aeparatica  and  distinction  between  the 
^liddle  Ages  and  the  Modern  Time  cannot  be  exhibited,  as 

*  Id  an  acidnnio  disBcrtntiDii,  wbose  style  is 
ua  profauod  :  "  On  t/ie  Tatk  tjf  the  Hiitorian. 

t  In  hi?  Hiiimaled  and  geniolly  cleier  ti 
tew  iKto«iptiil.eil/tir  Iht  PhUo>i<pJ.ij  i-f  Hi. 

1  TriiDaljited  ill  1]u1id'i  f  itnidua  LiOi'urr. 
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le  Beformation  and  its  effects  are  excluded  from  caaaidera' 
tioa.  Besides,  be  undertakes  to  discuss  the  rudiments  of 
human  intellifcenee,  Language,  Poetry,  Homer;  as  a  Jurist 
he  has  to  go  down  into  the  depths  of  Boman  Law,  and  to 
investigate  them  ;  while  alt  this — the  main  stream  of  thought, 
episodea,  espunaion  of  the  ideas  and  reverting  to  their  priuci- 

iilea^ie  further  varied  by  a  proneness  to  huut  out  etymo- 
ogies  aod  give  verbal  eijilanations,  which  often  servea  to 
retard  and  disturb  the  most  important  proceaaes  of  historical 
evolutioo.  Most  peraonB  are  thus  deterred  by  the  repulsive 
exterior  from  apprehending  the  profound  truths  which  it 
envelopes ;  the  latter  are  not  sufficiently  obvious  on  the 
surface,  and  the  gold  is  thro^rn  away  with  the  dross  that 
iConccals  it. 

In  Herder  we  find  traits  of  escellence  which  are  wanting 
Vico.  He  is  himself  a  poet,  and  he  approaches  History 
a  poetic  spirit ;  further  he  does  not  detain  the  reader  by 
prefatory  inquiries  into  the  foundations  and  vestibules  of 
History — Poetry,  Art,  Langnsge,  and  Law :  he  begins  imme- 
diately with  points  of  climate  and  geography;  moreover  the 
entire  field  of  Histoir  lies  open  before  him  ;  his  liberal  Pro- 
testant and  cosmopohtOD  culture  gives  him  on  insight  into  all 
nationalities  and  views,  and  renders  him  capable  of  transcend- 
ing mere  traditional  notions  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Some- 
times, too,  he  bits  upon  "  the  right  word ''  with  wonderful  feli- 
city;  the  teleoln^ical  principle  on  which  his  speculations  are 
ibaeed  does  not  hmder  him  from  doing  justice  to  the  varieties 
[of  the  actual  world],  and  in  comparing  historical  periods  the 
analogy  they  bear  to  the  stages  of  human  life  does  not 
escape  him.  But  these  "  Ideas  contributory  to  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  History  of  Mankind  "  contradict  their  title  by 
the  very  fact  that  not  only  are  all  metaphysical  categories 
banished,  but  a  positive  hatred  to  metaphysics  is  the  very 
element  in  which  they  move.  The  Philosophy  of  History 
in  Herder's  hands  therefore,  broken  off  from  ita  proper  basis, 
is  ahighly  intellectual,  often  striking,  and  oo  the  other  hand 
often  detective  '' raitonnement'" — a  TiieodicsBa  rather  of  the 
Heart  and  Understanding  than  of  Eeason,  This  alienation 
from  its  natural  root  leads  by  necessary  cousequeuce  to  an 
enthusiasm  which  often  obatrncta  the  current  of  thought,  and 
to  intenectiona  of  astonishment,  instead  of  that  couteution  of 
la/nd  nbich  results  in  demoUBt ration.    The  tVetAo^n,  tVa 
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_     'aclier,  tlie  entranced  admirer  of  the  works  of 

vpry  often  uitnidea  with  hia  3iibje::tive  peculiaritiea  amid  thft  I 
objectivity  of  History. 

In  Prederick  c  SeMegeVa  Philosophy  of  History  we  may  1 
find,  if  we  choose  to  look,  a  fundamental  idea,  whicb  can  lie 
called  a  philosophical  one.  It  is  this,  namely,  that  Man 
waa  created  iree ;  that  two  coui-aea  lay  before  him,  hetween 
which  he  waa  competent  to  choose — that  which  led  up- 
wards, and  that  which  led  downwards  to  the  abyss.  Had 
he  remained  firm  and  true  to  the  primary  will  that  proceeded 
from  God,  hia  freedom  would  nave  heen  that  of  bleaaed 
epirita;  that  view  being  rejected  as  quite  erroneous,  'which 
represents  the  paradisiacal  condition  as  one  of  blissful  idle- 
iiess.  But  as  man  unhappily  chose  the  second  path,  there 
was  from  that  time  forward  a  divine  and  a  natural  will  in 
him  ;  and  the  great  problem  for  the  life  of  the  indindual  as 
also  for  that  of  the  entire  race,  is  the  conversion  and  trans- 
formation of  the  lower  earthly  and  natural  will  more  and 
more  into  the  higher  and  divine  will.  This  Philosophy  of 
History,  therefore,  really  begins  with  the  dire  and  strange 
lament,  that  there  should  be  a  history  at  all,  and  that  man 
did  not  remain  in  the  unhiatorical  condition  of  blessed  spirits. 
History,  in  this  view,  is  an  apostasy— the  obscuration  of 
man's  pure  and  divine  being ;  and  iustead  of  a  poasibility 
of  discovering  God  in  it,  it  is  rather  the  Negative  of  God 
which  is  mirrored  in  it.  "Whether  the  race  will  ultimately 
succeed  in  returning  completely  and  entirely  to  God,  is  on 
Ihis  shewing  only  a  matter  of  espectation  and  hope,  which, 
since  humanity  has  once  more  darkened  ita  prospects  by 
Protestantism,  must,  at  leaat  to  Frederick  v.  Schlegel, 
appear  doubtful.  In  elaborating  the  characteristic  princi- 
ples and  historical  development  of  the  several  nations, 
wherever  that  fundamental  idea  retires  somewhat  into  the  j 
background,  an  intellectual  platitude  nmuifeats  itself,  which  A 
seeks  to  ninkeup  by  smooth  and  polished  diction  for  the 
frequent  tenuity  of  the  thought.  A  desire  to  gain  reposo  for 
hia  own  mind,  to  justify  himBelf,and  to  maintain  the  Catholic 
rtaDd-point  agamst  the  requirements  of  the  modem  world, 
gives  his  treatise  a  somewhat  fur- 1  etched  and  premeditated 
tone,  which  deprives  fuels  of  theirreal  character  to  give  them 
that  tinge  which  uHl  connect  tbeta  with  the  reau.\ta  tW^'  ft  "^ 
hroaght  forward  to  fstabliali. 
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Hegel's  Lectures  on  the  Pliiloaophj  of  Hiatory,  to  which 
W8  now  come,  have  at  starting  a  great  advantage  over 
their  predecessors,  apart  from  the  merits  of  their  contents. 
First  and  foreiaoat  they  are  connected  with  a  syatem  of 
thought  logically  elaborated  even  to  its  minutest  members  t 
they  claim  to  exhibit  the  Logos  of  History,  just  as  there  ia 
a  Logos  of  Nature,  of  the  Soul,  of  Law,  of  Art,  &a.  Here, 
then,  mere  flashes  of  thought,  mere  "  raisonnement,"  intelli- 
gent or  uuintenigent  intuitions  are  out  of  the  question;  instead 
of  these  we  have  an  investigation  conducted  by  logical  philo- 
sophy in  the  department  of  those  human  achievements  [which 
constitute  History],  The  -categories  have  been  already  de- 
monstrated in  other  branches  of  the  System,  and  the  only 
point  left  to  be  determined  is,  whether  they  will  be  able  also 
to  verify  themselves  in  the  apparently  intractable  element  of 
human  caprice.  But  in  order  that  this  proceeding  may 
bring  with  it  a  guarantee  of  its  correctness,  and  I  might 
also  say,  of  its  honesty,  the  occurrences  themselves  are  not 
metamorphosed  by  TJiouglit,  eshibited  as  otherwise  than  they 
really  are,  or  in  any  way  altered.  The  lacts  remain  as  they 
were — as  they  appear  in  the  historical  traditions  of  centuries: 
the  Idea  is  their  expositor,  not  their  perverter ;  and  while 
the  Philosophy  of  History  thus  involves  nothing  more  than 
the  comprehension  of  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  outward 
phenomenon,  the  philosophical  art  will  consist  in  perceiving 
in  what  part  of  these  phenomenal  data  a  ganglion  of  Ideas 
lies,  which  must  he  announced  and  demonstrated  as  such; 
and,  as  in  Nature  every  straw,  every  animal,  every  atone 
cannot  be  deduced  from  general  principles,  so  the  art;  in 

Suestion  will  also  discern  where  it  should  rise  to  the  fuU 
eight  of  speculation,  or  where,  as  remarked  above,  it  may 
he  content  to  lose  itself  in  the  confines  of  the  mei-ely  super- 
ficial ;  it  will  know  what  is  demonstrable,  and  what  is  simply 
attached  to  the  demonstration  as  portraiture  and  charac- 
teriaties;  conscious  of  its  dignity  and  power,  it  will  not  he 
content  to  expend  its  labour  on  indifi'ereut  circumstances. 

This  is  in  fact  one  of  tJie  chief  merits  of  the  present 
lectures,  that  with  all  the  speculative  vigour  which  they 
display,  they  nevertheless  concede  their  due  to  the  Empirical 
and  Phenomenal ;  that  they  equally  repudiate  a  subjective 
fmfonaemefit  [a  discusaion  following  the  mere  play  of  in* 
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dividual  fitccj,]  and  the  forcing:  of  all  historical  data  into 
tho  mould  of  a  formula ;  that  they  seize  and  present  the 
Idea  both  in  logical  development  and  in  the  apparently  loose 
and  irregular  course  of  historical  narrative,  but  yet  without 
allowing  this  procesB  to  appear  obtmaively  in  the  latter, 
The  BO-called  d  priori  method — which  is,  in  fact,  preBumed 
to  consist  in  'making  up'  history  without  the  aid  of  his- 
toricol  facta — ia  therefore  altogether  different  from  what  is 
preaented  here  ;  the  author  bad  no  intention  to  asBume  the 
character  of  a  God,  and  to  create  History,  but  simply  that 
of  a  man,  addressing  himself  to  consider  that  History  which, 
TCplete  with  reason  and  rich  with  ideas,  had  already  been 
created. 

The  character  of  Lectures  gives  the  work  on  additional 
advantage,  which  it  would  perhaps  have  wanted  had  it  been 
composed  at  the  outset  with  a  view  to  publication  as  a  book, 
and  with  the  compact  energy  and  systematic  Heriousnesa 
which  Buch  a  design  would  have  involved.  Consisting  of 
lectures,  it  must  contemplate  an  immediate  apprehension 
of  its  '  meaning ;'  it  must  be  intended  to  escite  the  in- 
terest of  youthful  hearers,  and  associate  what  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  their  attention  with  what  they  already  know. 
And  as  of  all  the  materials  that  can  be  subjected  to  philo- 
sophic treatment,  History  is  always  the  one  with  whose 
Buoject  persons  of  comparatively  youthful  years  become  ear- 
liest acquainted,  the  Philosophy  of  History  may  also  be 
expected  to  connect  itself  witn  what  was  previously  known, 
and  not  teach  the  subject  itaelf  as  well  as  the  ideas  it 
embodies,  (as  ia  the  case,  e.g.  in  Esthetics,)  but  rather 
confine  itself  to  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  Idea  in  a 
iDtterial  to  which  the  hearer  is  supposed  to  be  no  stranger. 
If  this  be  done  iu  a  method  partly  conatruetive,  partly 
merely  characteristic,  the  advantage  will  be  secured  of  pre- 
BtmtiDg  to  the  student  a  readable  woric — one  which  has 
affinitieB  with  ordinary  intelligence,  or  at  least  is  not  very 
much  removed  from  it.  These  Lectures  therefore — and 
tlia  remark  is  made  without  fear  of  contradiction — would 
tana  the  readiest  introduction  to  the  Hegelian  Philosophy ; 
they  are  even  more  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  the  "  Phi- 
losophy of  Sight,"  [or  Law,]  which  certainly  presupijose* 
in  the  student  aoae  ideas  of  Ha  subject  to  begin  ^>:\ttl.    ^-^-^ 
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the  advantages  of  the  Lecture  fonn  are  not  uiiaecompauied 
by  the  usual  drawhacka  in  the  present  case.  Tlie  necessity 
of  developing  principles  at  the  commencement,  of  embra- 
cing the  entire  Bubject,  and  of  concluding  within  definite 
limits,  must  occasion  an  incongruity  between  the  first  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  work.  The  opulence  of  facts  which 
the  Middle  Ages  offer  us,  and  the  wMlth  of  ideas  that  cl.a- 
racteriieB  the  Modem  Time,  may  possibly  induce  diaaatiB- 
faction  at  the  attention  which,  simply  because  it  is  tbe 
beginaing,  ia  devoted  to  the  iEast. 

Thia  naturally  leada  ua  to  the  principles  which  have  been 
^adopted  in  the  composition  of  the  work  in  its  present  dress  j 
as  they  concern,  first,  ita  contents,  and  secondly,  its  form. 
In  a  lecture,  the  teacher  endeavours  to  individualize  hia 
knowledge  and  acquisitions :  by  the  momentum  of  oral  de- 
livery he  breathes  a  life  into  his  intellectual  materials  which 
a  mere  book  cannot  possess.  Not  only  are  digressions, 
amplifications,  repetitions,  and  the  introduction  of  analogies 
which  are  hut  distantly  connected  with  the  main  subject, 
in  plaee  in  every  lecture,  but  without  theie  ingredients  an 
ord  diBCOurae  would  be  dry  and  lifeless.  That  Hegel  pos- 
sessed this  didactic  gift,  notwithstanding  all  prejudices  to 
the  contrary,  might  be  proTed  by  hia  mannscripta  alone, 
which  by  no  means  contain  the  whole  of  what  was  actually 
delivered,  as  also  by  the  numerous  changes  and  transforma- 
tions that  mark  the  successive  resumptions  of  an  old  course 
of  lectures.  The  illustrations  were  not  unfrequentl^  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  speculative  matter;  the  beginning  (and 
simply  because  it  was  such)  was  so  greatly  expanded,  that 
if  all  the  narrative  sections,  descriptions,  and  anecdotes  had 
been  inserted,  essential  detriment  would  have  resulted  to 
the  appearance  of  the  book.  In  the  first  delivery  of  hia  lec- 
tures on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  Hegel  devoted  a  full 
third  of  his  time  to  the  Introduction  and  to  China — a  part 
■of  the  work  which  was  elaborated  with  wearisome  prolisitj'. 
Although  in  subsequent  deliveries  he  was  less  circumstantial 
in  regard  to  this  Empire,  the  editor  was  obliged  to  reduce 
the  description  to  such  proportions  aa  would  prevent  the 
Chinese  section  from  encroaching  upon,  and  consequently 

frejiidioing  the  treatment  of,  the  other  parts  of  the  work. 
'hut  kind  of  editorial  labour  which  was  most  called  for  in 
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tUs  part  was  necesaair  ia  a  lesB  degree  in  all  the  otlie? 
dimions.  The  Editor  had  to  present  Lectures  in  the  form 
of  ft  Book :  he  was  obliged  to  turn  oral  discourse  into  read- 
able matter:  the  notes  of  students  and  tbe  manuscripts 
which  constituted  hia  materials  were  of  different  dates  ;  he 
had  to  undertake  the  task  of  ikbridging  the  diffnsenesa  of 
delivery,  bringing  the  narrative  matter  into  harmony  vcith 
the  Bpeculatire  observations  of  the  author,  taking  due  pre- 
cautioDB  that  the  later  lectures  should  not  be  thrust  into  a 
oomer  by  the  earlier  ones,  and  that  the  earlier  ones  should 
he  freed  from  that  aspect  of  isolation  and  disconnection 
frhich  ihey  presented.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  bound 
not  to  forget  for  one  moment  that  the  book  contained  lec- 
tures ;  the  naivety,  the  abandon,  the  enthusiastic  absorptioa 
in  the  immediate  subject  which  makes  the  speaker  indifierent 
as  to  when  or  how  he  shall  finisb,  had  to  be  left  intact ;  and 
even  frequent  repetitious,  where  they  did  not  too  much  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  thought,  or  weary  t!ie  reader,  could 
not  be  altogether  obliterated. 

But  notwithstanding  the  full  measure  of  license,  which  in 
tbe  nature  of  the  case  must  be  conceded  to  the  Editor,  and 
the  reconstructive  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  compilation, 
it  can  be  honestly  averred  that  in  no  case  have  the  ideas  of 
the  compiler  been  substituted  for  those  of  Hegel, — that  a 
genuine,  altogether  unadulterated  work  of  the  great  phi- 
kiaopber  is  here  offered  to  the  reader,  and  that,  if  the  editor 
had  followed  another  plan,  no  choice  would  have  been  left  him 
but  either  to  produce  a  book  which  none  could  have  enjoyed, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  insert  too  much  of  his  own  in  place 
of  the  materials  that  lay  before  him. 

As  regards  the  style  of  the  work,  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  Editor  was  obliged  to  write  it  out  from  beginning  to 
end.  For  one  part  of  the  Introduction  however,  (as  fw 
SB  p.  61  of  this  book)  he  had  ready  to  hand  an  elaboration 
began  by  Hegel  in  1830,  which  though  it  was  not  designed 
expressly  for  publication,  was  manifestly  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  earlier  Introductione.  The  Editor— though  all 
his  mends  did  not  adopt  bis  view  of  the  matter— believed 
that  where  a  Hegelian  torso  was  in  existence,  he  ought  to 
refrain  from  all  interpolations  of  his  own  and  from  revisional 
alterations.     He  nus  deBiroas  not  to  weaken   "Caa   &nn 
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l^lialanx  of  the  Hegelian  style  by  introducmg  phraaes  of 
any  other  atamp  or  order,  evea  at  the  risk  of  being  tbua 
obliged  to  forego  a  certain  unity  of  eipresaion.  He  thought 
that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  the  reader 
to  encountor — at  least  tlirough  some  part  of  the  book — the 
strong,  pithy  and  sometimes  gnarled  style  of  the  author; 
he  wished  to  afford  him  the  pleasure  of  purauiug  the  laby- 
rinthine windings  of  thought  under  the  guidance  of  his  oft«n 
less  than  fleiible  but  always  aafe  and  energetic  band.  From 
the  point  at  which  these  elaborated  fragments  ceased,  began. 
the  real  task  of  giving  the  work  an  integral  form ;  but 
this  was  performed  with  constant  regard  for  the  peculiar 
terms  of  expression  which  the  manuscripta  and  notes  ei:- 
faibited :  the  Editor  gladly  eichanged  the  words  which  offered 
themselTes  to  his  own  pen  for  others  which  he  would  per- 
haps not  have  preferred  himself,  but  which  seemed  to  him 
more  characteristic  of  the  author ;  only  whero  it  was  ab~ 
solutely  necessary  has  he  been  willing  to  complete,  to  fill 
up,  to  supplement ;  in  short  he  has  been  anxious  as  far  as 
possible  to  make  no  sort  of  change  in  the  peculiar  type  of 
the  composition,  and  to  offer  to  the  public  not  a  hook  of  his 
own  but  that  of  another.  The  Editor  cannot  therefore  be- 
come responsible  for  its  expression,  as  if  it  were  his  own  ; 
he  had  to  present  a  material  and  trains  of  thought  not  his 
own,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  traycUing  far  out  of  tjie 
limita  of  that  order  of  phrases  Jn  which  tliey  were  originally 
clothed.  Only  within  these  given  and  predetermined  con- 
ditions, which  are  at  the  same  time  impediments  to  a  free 
style,  can  the  Editor  be  made  accountable. 

Hegel's  manuscripts  were  the  first  materials  to  which  the 
Editor  had  recourse.  Those  often  contain  only  single  words 
and  names  connected  by  dashes,  evidently  intended  to  aid 
the  memory  in  teaching  ;  then  again  longer  sentences,  and 
sometimes  a  page  or  more  fully  written  ont.  From  this 
latter  part  of  the  manuscript  could  be  taken  many  a  striking 
egression  many  an  energetic  epithet  -  the  liearera'  notes 
w         o       t  d  and      ppl  m  nt  d  by  t  a  d    t  pn      f, 

with  wh  t     nw         d  p  rs    erau      tl      a  th         nt    uallj 
return    tfm       tr  fthult       H      Ipp  n 

tl        mm       I  tl  tA\        t       1  f  1  t      1 

ai       B  int     t     [        d    p  1  p  a 
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eleachiiig  wliat  might  pasa  away  from  the  mind,  with  the 
etrong  rivets  of  the  Idea.  Aa  regards  the  second  part  of 
my  materials,  the  note*,  I  have  had  such — reporting  all  the 
five  deliveries  of  this  course,  IS-^f,  iBU,  18ff  ISfg,  18Jf» 
— in  the  hand-writing  of  G^h.  Ober-Eegieruugs  iMtii 
Schulze,  Capt.  yoa  GrieBheim,  Prof.  Hotho,  Dr.  Werder, 
Dr.  Heimann,  and  the  son  of  the  philosopher,  M.  Charles 
H^el.  It  was  not  till  the  session  of  181^  that  Hegei  eame 
to  treat  somewhat  more  largely  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Modem  Time,  and  the  sections  of  the  present  work  devoted 
to  those  periods  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  this  last 
delivery  of  the  course.  To  many  of  my  respected  colleagues 
i  fnends,  whom  I  would  gladly  name  if  I  might  presume 


upon 


their 


la 


tions,  additions,  and  assistance  of  every  kind.  Without  such 
aids,  the  book  would  be  much  less  complete  aa  regards  the 
historical  illustration  of  principles  than  it  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  at  present. 

With  this  publication  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  that  ■ 
of  the  ".iEsthetik"  within  a  few  monttis,  and  that  of  the 
"Encyelopadie"  in  its  new  form  and  style,  which  wiU  not  have 
long  to  be  waited  for,  the  work  of  editing  and  publishing 
Hegel's  writings  will  be  completed.  For  our  Friend  ana 
Teacher  it  will  he  a  monument  of  fame ;  for  the  editors  a 
memorial  of  piety,  whose  worth  and  truth  consist  not  in 
womanish  lamentation,  but  in  a  grief  that  is  only  a  stiraulua 
to  renewed  activity.  On  the  other  hand  that  piety  desires 
no  return  but  the  satisfaction  which  it  already  possesses  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  performance  of  duty ;  and  though 
those  who  are  "  dead  while  they  live"  may  think  to  reproach 
tiB  with  the  feebleness  of  our  means,  we  may  hope  for  abso- 
lution in  consideration  of  the  plenitude  of  our  zeal.  The 
Hegelian  Four  Ages  of  the  World  have  at  least  made  their  ■ 
appearance.  I 

Edwakd  Gans.       ' 
Seriin,  JuDc  8,  1837. 
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1  the  I'hi- 
'ceBsity  of 

nork  was 


TnE  cbanged  form  in  which  Hegel's  lectures 
losopby  of  History  are  re-iseued,  suggests  tlie 
Bome  explanatioE  respecting  the  relation  of  thif 
tiou  both  to  the  original  mat'erials  from  which  t! 
compiled,  and  to  their  first  publication. 

The  lamented  Professor  Gana,  the  editor  of  the  "  Philo- 
Bophy  of  History,"  displayed  a  talented  ingenuity  in  trana- 
formuig  Lectures  into  a  Book  ;  in  doing  so  he  followed  for 
the  most  part  Hegel'a  latest  deliveries  of  the  course,  because 
they  were  the  most  popular,  and  appeared  most  adapted  to 
his  object. 

He  succeeded  in  presenting  the  lectures  much  as  they 
were  delivered  in  the  winter  of  18f  J ;  and  this  result  might 
be  regarded  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  if  Hegel's  various  read- 
ings of  the  course  had  been  more  uniform  and  concordant, 
if  indeed  they  bad  not  rather  been  of  such  a  nature  aa  to 
supplement  each  other.  For  however  great  may  have  been 
Hegel's  power  of  condensing  the  wide  extent  of  the  pheno- 
menal world  by  Thought,  it  was  impossible  for  him  entirely 
to  master  and  to  present  in  an  uniform  shape  the  immea- 
Huroble  material  of  History  in  the  course  of  one  semester. 
In  the  first  delivery  in  the  winter  of  18|f,  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  unfolding  the  philosophical  Idea,  and  shewing 
how  this  constitutes  the  real  kernel  of  History,  and  the  im- 
pelling Soul  of  "World-Historical  Peoples.  lu  proceeding  to 
txeat  of  China  and  India,  he  wished,  as  he  said  himself,  only 
by  esample  how  philosophy  ouglit  to  comprehend 
character  of  a  nation ;  and  this  could  be  done  more  easily 

the  CBseof  the  stationary  nations  of  the  East,  than  in  that 

whicii  have  a  bond  fide  history  and  an  historical 

development  of  character. 


^^  txeat  of 
^Lto  sliew 
^^fehechai 

^Knthec 
^"ofpeopl 


with  the   Greeks,  for  whom  he  alw; 


1   felt  1 


linger  lon_^ 

youthful  enthusiasm ;  and  after  a  brief  consideration  of  tbe 
Eoman  "World  he  endeavoured  finally  to  condense  the 
Mediteval  Period  and  the  Modem  Time  into  a  few  lectures  ; 
for  time  pressed,  and  when,  aa  in  the  Christian  World,  the 
Thought  no  longer  lies  concealed  among  the  multitude  of 
phenomena,  but  announces  itself  and  is  obviously  present  in 
Hiatory,  the  philosopher  is  at  liberty  to  abridge  his  discus- 
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eion  of  it ;  in  fact,  nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  indicate  ' 
the  impelling  Idea.  la  the  later  readings,  on  the  other  hnnd, 
China,  India,  and  the  Eaat  generally  were  more  Bpeeiliiy 
dispatched,  and  more  time  and  attention  devoted  to  thn 
Qermaa  World.  By  degrees  the  Philoaophical  aad  Abstract 
occupied  leas  space,  the  historical  matter  was  expanded,  and 
the  whole  became  more  popular. 

It  ia  easy  to  see  how  tne  different  readings  of  tlie  course 
Buppleinent  each  other,  and  how  the  entire  aubstauce  cannot 
be  ^thered  without  uniting  the  philoaophical  clement  which 
pTMominatea  in  the  earlier,  and  which  must  constitute  the 
tMsis  of  the  work,  with  the  hiatorico!  expansion  which  cha- 
racterizes the  latest  deliveries. 

Had  Hegel  pursued  the  plaa  which  most  professors  adopt, 
in  adapting  notes  for  use  in  the  lecture  room,  of  merely 
appending  emendations  and  additions  to  the  original  draught, 
it  would  be  correct  to  suppose  that  his  latest  readings  would 
be  also  the  most  matured.  Eut  as,  on  the  contrary,  every 
delivery  was  witli  him  a  new  act  of  thought,  each  gives  only 
the  expression  of  that  degree  of  philosophical  energy  which 
animate  his  mind  at  the  time  ;  thus,  in  fact,  tlie  two  first 
deliveries  of  18f^  and  18|4,  exhibit  a  far  ir.ore  com- 
prchenaive  vigour  of  idea  and  espression,  a  far  richer  store 
of  striking  thoughts  and  appropnate  images,  than  those  of 
later  date ;  for  that  first  iuapiration  which  accompanied  the 
tboughta  when  they  first  apraug  into  existence,  could  only 
lose  its  living  freshness  by  repetition. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  nature  of  the  task  which  a 
new  edition  involved  ia  sufficiently  manifest.     A  treasury 
of  thought  of  no  trifling  value  had  to  be  recovered  from  the 
first  readings,  and  the  tone  of  originality  restored  to  the 
whole.     The  printed  text  therefore  was  made   the   bnaia, 
and  the  work  of  inserting,  supplementing,  substituting,  ■ 
niid   transforming,    (aa   the   case  aeemed  to  require,  |  wax  1 
undertaken   with   the    greatest    possible  respect    for   the " 
orisiual.     No  scope  waa  left  for  the  individual  views  of  the    ' 
Editor,  Bluce  in  all  such  alterations  Hegel's  manuacripta 
were  the  sole  guide.     For  while  the  first  publication  o^  these 
lectures— n  part  of  the  Introduction  excepted ~followL4  the 
•■'    Tien  •     ■'  '    '"■■      ' 


■prai; 


of  tbeTiearera  only,  the  aecond  edition  hi 
■upplement  it  by  making  Hegel's  own  raanuscrip 
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Flkuia  throughout,  and  using  the  notes  only  for  the  purpnBo 
of  rectification  and  arrangement.  Tbe  eilidoi-  hna  atnveo 
after  uniformity  of  tone  through  the  whole  work  siiaply  by 
allowing  the  author  to  speak  everywhere  in  his  <iwn  words ; 
80  that  not  only  are  the  new  insertions  taken  verbatim  from 
the  manuscripts,  but  even  where  the  printed  text  was  re- 
tained in  the  main,  peculiar erpressions  which  the  bearer  hj<i 
lost  in  transcription,  were  re&tored. 

Pot  the  benefit  of  thoae  who  place  vigour  of  thought  in  a 
formal  achematism,  and  with  joleniical  jieal  assert  its  eaclu- 
sive  claim  againat  other  atylea  of  philosophizing,  the  remark 
may  be  added  that  He^el  adhered  ao  little  to  the  aubdiviaiona 
which  he  had  adopted,  that  he  made  aome  alterations  in 
them  on  occasion  of  every  reading  of  the  course — treated 
Buddhiam  and  Lamaiam,  e.  g.,  Bometimea  before,  soinetimea 
after  India,  sometimes  reduced  the  Christian  World  more 
closely  to  the  German  nations,  aoraetimea  took  in  the  By- 
zantine Empire,  and  ao  oa.  The  hbw  edition  has  had  but 
lew  alterations  to  make  in  this  reapect. 

When  the  asaociation  for  publishing  Hegel'a  works  did 
me  the  honour  to  entrust  me  with  the  re-editing  of  my 
Father's  Philosophy  of  History,  it  also  named  as  advocates 
of  the  claims  of  the  first  edition,  and  aa  repreaentativea  of 
Prof.  Oaus,  who  had  been  removed  from  its  circle  by 
death,  three  of  its  members,  Geh.  Ober-Begierunga  Bath 
Dr.  Schulze,  Prof,  von  Henniag,  and  Prof.  Hotho,  to  whoso 
revision  the  work  in  its  new  shape  was  to  be  submitted.  In 
this  revision,  I  not  only  enjoyed  the  acquiescence  of  those 
most  estimable  men  and  v^ued  Ixiends  in  the  alterations  I 
had  made,  but  also  owe  them  a  debt  of  thanks  for  many- 
new  emendations,  which  I  take  the  opportunity  of  thus  pub- 
licly discharging. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  eonatrained  to  acknowledge  that  my 
gratitude  to  that  highly  reapected  asaociation  for  the  praise- 
worthy deed  of  love  to  science,  friendship,  and  disinterested- 
ness, whose  prosecution  originated  it  and  atill  holds  it 
together,  could  be  increased  only  by  the  fact  of  its  havio" 
granted  me  also  a  ahare  in  editing  the  works  of  my  beloved 
Father. 

CHA.RLEB   HkQEL. 
i,  MiiJ-  IC,  18*0. 


iKTitonrcTioN.  Varioua  melliods  of  treating  History:  O/iginali  1 
flCcliTC  and  Philosopbica].  I.  Ohiqikal  HiHTonr:  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydidei,  Xenophon.  Cfesor,  Guicciardini,  p.  1-4.  II.  Hefleotite 
HiSTOBT.  (1)  Geacraior  Univenal  Hiitory.  Livy.  DiodoruB  SiculuB, 
Jdhanneavon Mfiller.  (2)  Pragmatical Sietorn.  (3)  Critical Eistory 
— the  Germsn  mWhod  of  modern  time*.  (4)  The  Eistorij  if  special 
dtyaTtrntnii  iff  life  and  thought — of  Art,  Law,  and  Bdigion,  4-8, 
HI.  pHii-ofloriiicAi.  HisToRT.  Eedton,  the  Infinito  matcna!  and  the 
Infinite  FonnativePower  of  the  Uniirerae,  8-12. — AnaxagoraB's  dictnni, 
that  mic  or  Reason  BOionu  the  worM,  13-17. — The  Dcslinj  or  Final 
Cause  of  the  World.  IHiSTOsr,  the  Dkteloi-ment  o»  Spibit,  or 
the  Realiialion  of  jls  Idea,  17.1  (1 1  Tlie  abstract  characteristics  of 
the  Nature  of  Spirit— Spirit  ihe" antithesis  of  Mutter— Self-Conlaiued 
Exiitence,  -whose  easential  characteristic  is  Freedom,  IS— Successive 
•tages  in  the  appreciation  of  the  inalienable  Freedom  of  the  ITuman 
Spirit:  The  £Jj-(«(i(a/ World  knows  nnly  that  OjieiaFreC:  Hl&iiiteks 
and  BomanBrecogniiOiSiiijicBs  free.  The  German  Nations  wider  ilio 
inHnetice  of  Cbriatiaitity,  have  attained  the  knonlcdgo  that  .^fiaro 
Free,  19.  The  Final  Cause  of  the  World  is  the  realization  of  its  own 
fteedtun  by  Spirit.aO.  (2)  The  menns  liy  which  ihia  consciousneBB  ui 
dereloped  —  hnnion  activity  origLiially  stimulated  by  desires  and 
uutions.  hut  in  which  higlier  priiiciplus  uro  implicit,  rcaultiog  in  Iho 
State,  Si.  In  tho  State  tLvse  uuivcruHl  principlea  are  hairaoniicd 
with  subjective  and  patticulur  aitiiii,  and  the  passions  of  individaaJi 
init  in  iherestraintsof  lawand  political  order,  22-30. — Gbeat  Men 
iunnderg  of  poUtical  or^aniuilioiiB  in  which  this  Harmony  is 
ltd,  30  Standard  by  winch  Great  Men  are  to  bo  judged.  31,  32. 
[eroea  and  Talets,  33.  The  cunning  of  Beoaon,  34.  Claims  of 
Bfip'im  and  morality  absolute,  35.  Idoa!»,  under  what  conditions  re- 
\VitA,  Sfi,  37.  The  true  Ideal,  that  of  Reason,  always  tending  to  realize 
Itself,  38.  (3)  Tho  oliject  to  be  atuiined  by  the  processes  of  History— 
the  Bnicin  of  the  Sniijoctivewith  the  Objective  Will  in  the  Staib,  40. 
Idea  of  the  State— its  abeiract  basis  referred  to  the  Philosophy  <.f 
Jnrtipntdeace  or  Right,  41.  Frroncous  views  conluted. — Man  Is  not 
free  in  a  merely  natural  condition,  42.  The  PatriarchaJ  piiociple  not 
the  only  legitimate  basis  of  government.  43.  Only  a  tranBitionel  one, 
44.  The  consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  not  necessary 
to  ii1egiliiiialcg(lvernlnctit,45.  Qucstionof  the  best  ConBtitution,46. 
"  mitution  of  n  ronntry  not  the  result  of  dcliboralo  choice,  but  o( 
genius  of  a  jieo/.Jf.  4".    Siicccssive  phnses  of  ^i » e.nimcm.^ \'rmA^  J 
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tiie  Monarchy.  Arialocracj'.  Democrncy,  and  Cciislimlional  Hnjalty, 

48.    Political  idiosyncraaies,  49.     Connection  of  Uelision.  Ait,  and 

_  Philosophy  with  the  Slale^5l-56^JTlie  cmtrte  ^flFf  TrorTffT3?HSrjr~l 

'S6.'    NatnrBHnni"SptrI[lIitfTJeTelopraent  contrastei!,  57.     HiBlory     j 

Kshibila  tlie  grBdations  in  Iho    conscionsntss  of  Fi-eedoiQtjai5^,_J 

Ficfioa  of  a  GoIiJen  Age.    I'rederick  von   SchlcgeriThcory.   Tia-I 

I  raacchcain  Urieotal  literatnre  BlimuUted  by  this  fallacious  Tie w,  60,  61,  i 

J  Conililions  eBsenlial  lo  HiBloir^Intimati!  relation  between  legal  and  I 

political  organizations  and  ihc  riae  of  Historical  literature,  6S,  63.  1 

I  Contrast  between  India  and  Chiaa  in  thia  respect,  64.    Anto-fflMoriQalJ 

\|lSriod— the  growth  of  Peoples  and  of  Lansaages,  8^,  Dialeoiical, 

naftro  of  the  Idea,  6B.    Empirical  objections,  67.    IleBson  and  Un-'i 

'   dorslanding,  68.    Dislinctiona  in  Naliouiil  Genius,  in  Poetry,  PMlo- ' 

■   (ophy,  &C.,  ignored,  69-74.    Primi  fade  aspect  of  History— Idntability 

of  Hainan  Things — Metempsychosia— The  Phcenix,  75,  70.    Activity 

characteristic  of  Spirit — Natiuns  are  what  their  deeds  are,  illnstraled 

in  the  case  of  England — Culmination,  Decline  and  Fall  of  NationB, 

77,  7S.    ChronoB  and  Zeus,  79.     Spirit,  expands  beyotid  the  litnilg  of 

'     each  Bucceaaive  culiuttolity  and  annuls  it,  8Q.    Summary,  81,  89. 

'~"  Geegraphieal  Sasii  of  History. 

InBucuce  of  Natare  on  Historical  DcTclopm cot— Should  not  be  rated 
loo  high  nor  loo  low,  83.  The  Temperate  Zoao  the  true  thenire  of 
Histoty,  84.  Disision  of  the  World  into  Old  and  New— Physical 
immatority  of  Australia— Sonth  Americana  physically  and  psychically 
inferior,  84, 65.  Modem  Emigratiou  and  ita  Mediteval  analogies,  86. 
South  and  Nortli  America — Catho1iciamandPratestanlisni,87.  Puri- 
tan colonization  and  industrial  tendencies  in  their  bearing  on  the  clia- 
rac  ter  of  the  United  States  -  Multiplication  of  Iteligious  Sects— Neces- 
sity of  consohdated  political  organization  not  felt  in  North  America, 

89.  Relation  of  the  United  States  to  neighbouring  eoimtriee  diflercnt 
A-om  (hat  of  European  nations — America  as  the  echo  of  the  Past  or 
theLandof  the  Future,has  little  interest  for  the  Philosophy  of  History, 

90.  The  Old  World;  its  ancient  lunitations.  The  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  centre  of  World-Histoiy,  91.  Special  Geographical  distiuc- 
Wona:  (1)  The  Uplands— Mongolia,  the  Deserts  of  Arabia,  Ac.,  92. 
(a)  The  VaLey  Plains— China,  India,  Babylonia,  Egypt.  In  such 
regions  great  Eingdomi  have  originated,  9a.  (3)  The  coast  land- 
Influence  of  the  Sea,  94.  Classification  of  the  Oiree  portions  of  Ilia 
Old  World  according  lo  the  predominant  physical  featorea. — JjTica, 
(1)  Africa  Proper,  (2)  European  Africa— the  coast-land  on  the  North, 
(3)  the  Valley  Laud  of  the  Nilo,  connected  with  Asia,  95,  96.  Afri- 
can type  of  character,  97.  Sorcery  and  Fotieh-worahip,  98.  Worsiiip 
of  the  Dead— Coutempt  for  Humanity — Tyranny  and  Cannibatiam, 
99.  Slavery,  100.  Political  condition  of  Africans,  101.  Yieazj  in 
war,  102.  The  merely  Nataral  condition  which  African  character  ex- 
hibits is  one  of  absolute  injustice — Africa  dismissed  from  fiirther  coti- 
rideration  as  lying  only  on  the  threshold  of  History,  103.  Ania.  Si- 
beria elimijialed  as  out  of  ihe  pale  of  History.     (1)  Central  Upland  o/ 
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Ana.  (2)  Vast  Vallej-Fkuns  of  China,  India,  tbe  Unds  of  the  Tigris 
and  Eophratei,  &c.  (3)  The  intennixtore  of  these  physical  features 
in  Hither  or  Anterior  Asia — Syria,  Asia  Minor,  &C.,  104,  105.  JSu- 
ropt,    PhjBcal  features  less  marked  than  those  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

(1)  Sontliem   Europe — Greece,    Italy,   South  Eastern  France,  &c. 

(2)  Tbe  heart  of  Enn^ — France,  Grermany,  and  England.  (3)  The 
NorA  Eastern  States — Poland,  Russia,  the  Slavonic  Kingdoms,  106. 
107. 

Classifieation  of  Historic  Data.  ^ 

The  course  of  History  symholized  by  that  of  light,  109.  Begins  with 
the  East — Gradual  development  of  the  consciousness  of  Freedom,  110. 
Oriental  Empires,  111.  Invasion  of  Tartar  hordes — ^Prosaic  Empire 
of  China,  India,  &c. — ^Persian  Empire  of  light — Transition  to  Greece^ 
112.  Greece,  the  Kingdom  of  Beautiful  Freedotn — the  Youth,  as  Home 
is  the  Manhood  of  History,  113.  Claims  of  Personality  formally  recog- 
nized— Crushing  influence  of  Rome  on  individual  and  national  genius, 
114.  Christianity  and  the  German  World  —  Mahometanism,  115. 
The  Church — ^Its  Corruption — The  Ideal  of  Reason  realized  in  Secular 
life — The  emancipation  of  Spirit,  116. 

Paht  I.    The  Oriental  World. 

Principle  of  the  Oriental  World,  the  Substantial,  the  Prescriptive  in     | 
Morality  —  Government  only  the  prerogative  of  compulsion,  116, 
117.    With  China  and  the  Mongols — the  realm  of  theocratic  despotism 
— ^History  begins. — ^India,  118.    Persia — ^the  symbol  of  whose  empire 
is  light,  1 19.   Syria  and  Judsea,  Egypt— the  transition  to  Greece,  120. 

Section  I.    China. 

Substantiality  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Chinese  Empire  is  based,. 

121.  Antiquity  of  Chinese  traditions  and  records — Canonical  books,. 

122.  Population— Complete  political  organization,  123.  Fohi,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Chinese  civilization — Successive  dynasties  and  ca- 
pited  cities,  124.  Shi-hoang-ti — His  Great  Wall,  and  Book-burning. 
Tartars;  Mantchoo  d^asty,  125.  Spirit  of  the  political  and  social 
life  of  China — The  principle  of  the  Family  that  of  the  Chinese  State, 
126.  Relative  duties  strictly  enforced  by  law,  127.  Merits  of  Son» 
'imputed '  to  their  Fathers—'*  Hall  of  Ancestors,*'  128.  The  Empe- 
ror is  the  Patriarch— the  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  religion  and 
science  as  well  as  government — His  will,  however,  controlled  by  an- 
cient maxims — Education  of  Princes,  129.  Administration  of  the 
Empire,  130.  Learned  and  Military  Mandarins — Examinations  for 
official  posts— The  Romance,  Ju-Kiao-li,  131.  The  Censors — In- 
stances of  their  upright  discharge  of  duty,  132.  The  Emperor  the 
active  soul  of  the  Empire,  133.  Jurisprudence— Subjects  regarded  as 
In  a  state  of  nonage — Chastisements  chiefly  corporal — corrective,  not 
retriOuHve,  134.  Severe  punishment  of  the  contravention  of  relative 
duties— No  distinction  between  malice  prepense  and  accidental  injury: 
a  cause  of  dispute  bet^vcen  the  English  and  Chinese,  V^5     lBUsv^Ti\{<^ 
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an  occasion  of  euioide— Sirfdom.  136.  Grcnt  immoralily  of  the  Chi. 
lieae— The  Iteligion  of  Fo,  which  reganla  Goil  as  Pure  K^tHiig.  137. 
Heligiona  side  of  Chinese  polity — Relation  of  the  Emperor  to  Religion 
— JControveniy  in  the  Catholic  Cbnrch  respecting  tho  Chinese  name  o( 
God,  138.  GenG— Bonies,  139.  Chinese  Science,  140.  Wrillcn 
^tingnished  from  Spoken  Langiiage— Leibnitz's  opinion  an  the  ad- 
TAntage  of  the  separation,  Ul.  Obstacles  presented  b,r  this  system  to 
the  advance  of  Knowledge.^ — Chinese  History,  Jnrisprndence,  Ethic* 
and  Fhilosopbj,  142.  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy — Ac- 
qaaintance  with  the  Art  of  Frinling,  143.  Chinese  painting,  irorking 
of  metals,  &c.~^tmmiary  ol  Chinese  character,  144. 

Section  II.  Ikma. 
_...  the  region  of  phantasy  and  sensibility,  contiasled  with  China,  145. 
India  presents  us  with  Spirit  in  a  state  of  Dream — Analogy  to  certain 
phases  of  femoJe  beanty,  146.  Indian  Pantheism ,  that  of  Imagination 
notofThonght^-DeificatianoffinitCExislence,  147.  Extenslre  rela- 
tions of  India  to  the  History  of  tho  World — Sanscrit,  148.  Indhi  tha 
laad  of  Desire  to  Conqnerore ;  Alesandor — Conquests  of  the  English — 
Topographicaldivisiong,  149, 150.  Political  life — Castes,  &c.  lSl-154, 
Brabm  ;  the  Brahmias  ;  the  Togis,  155.  Religions  soidda,  ISfi. 
Brahmins  are  by  birth,  present  deities,  1.^7.  Observances  binding  on 
Brahmins,  158.  Brahmmical  dignilj'and  prcrogntirea,  159.  Difficnl- 
■tiesexperiencedbytheEnglishinenbsling  native  troops,  160.   Bighlsof 

Cpeiiyinland  not  clearly  asceitaJnable — Evasion  of  land  tax  in^oscd 
;heEngliah,  161.  Hindoo  M^pthology,  162,  Brahm.thc  pure  Unity 
eif  Thonght|Or  God  in  incomplesity  of  existence — Analogies  to  religion 
of  Fo,  1 63.  Avatars  or  Incarnations — Vishna,  Siva,  and  Mahadeva — 
Sensual  side  of  Hindoo  worship,  1-64.  Immoralily  of  Hindoo  character 
accounted  for,  165.  Art  and  Science — Exaggerated  estimate  of  infcl- 
Iccluol  culture  and  scicutiflc  attainments,  166.  The  Vedas,  the  epic 
poems,  Kamayana  and  Atahabharata — Tho  Pursnas  and  the  Code  uf 
Manu,  167.  Tho  Hindoo  State,  16B.  History,  properly  spoatiiitr, 
non-existent  among  the  Hindoos,  163.  Confusion  of  imagination  with 
fact,  170.  AbaunI  chronology  and  cosmogonies— Colebrooke's  re- 
•eorchei,  171.  Deception  pravtis  ed  by  Brahmins  on  Captain  Wil&rd 
— Vieramaditya  and  Calidasa,  172.  State  in  wliich  Europeans  fbnnd 
India — Not  a  degeneracy  fram  a  superior  political  conditioii,  173. 
Summary  of  Hindoo  character,  1  Ti. 

Seotiom  n.  CoNTiHUEo.  laMa — Buddhism, 
m  of  Buddhism  tnua  Hindoo  conceptions,  175.  Buddhism 
, ,.  uents  the  spiritual  deficiendes  of  the  Chinese  principle.  Analysis 
]f  Buddhism — Connection  of  its  leading  conception  with  the  doctrine 
of  Metempsychosis,  17C.  Incarnations  of  abstract  Deity  in  departed 
.  leaehers,  Buddha,  Gautama,  and  Foe,  and  in  the  Grand  Lama,  177. 
The  three  Lamas  — The  individual  as  such  is  not  the  objeit  of  wor»hip 
but  the  principle  of  which  ho  is  the  incarnation,  178.  Education  and 
personal  character  of  tho  Lamas,  Tho  Shmnnna,  179.  Goveniment 
'    ■  ■  -     d  b7  ■  Vizier,  180. 
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Section  III.    Persia, 

Natioiu  of  Hither  Aria  belong  to  the  Cancasian  race.  Greater  similarity 
to  Enropeaiui.  The  Persian^  the  first  World- historical  people.  Zo- 
roaster and  the  principle  of  *Li^ht/  180.  Explanation  of  that  principle, 
181,  18S.    Topographical  divisions,  183. 

Chapter  I.  The  Zend  People. — The  Zend  Books — the  canonical  books 
of  the  ancient  Parsees.  Anquetil  du  Perron's  researches — Bactriana 
probably  the  original  seat  of  the  Zend  people,  184.  The  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster,  185.  light  and  Darkness — Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  Zer^ 
ufine^Akereney  \B&,    Moral  requirements,  187.    Bitnal  Observances, 

188.  Cyms  and  the  river  Gyndes,  189. 

Cbapieb  II.  The  Asstrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Perslins. — 
Element  of  wealth,  luxury  and  commerce  in  these  nations — The  *  ^lah- 
nameh.'    Contest  of  Iran  and  Turan — Perversion  of  historical  facts, 

189,  190.  Babylon,  191,  192.  The  Medes — Magi,  closely  connected 
with  the  Zend  religion — The  Assyrian-Babylonian  Empire,  193«  The 
Pernana—CjnA — Lydia  and  the  Greek  colonies,  194. 

Chapter  HL  The  Persian  Empire  and  its  constituent  farts. 
— ^The  Persian  Empire  comprehends  the  three  geographical  elements 
noticed  p.  92 — ^the  Uplands  of  Persia  and  Media,  the  Valley- Plains  of 
the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Nile,  and  the  Cuast- Region^  Syria  and 
Phenicia,  195.  Persians,  196.  Nomadic  character  of  their  military 
expeditkms,  197.  Nobility,  court,  and  political  constitution  of  Persia, 
198.  Syria  and  Semitic  Western  Asia— Syrian  and  Phoenician  cul- 
ture, commerce,  and  inventions,  199.  Idolatry  of  Syria,  Phrygia,  &c. 
— Worship  of  the  Universal  Power  of  Nature,  Astartc,  Cyl&le,  or 
Diana,  200.  Bond  of  religion  lax. — Phcenicians — Hercules  worshipped 
at  Tyre — Real  import  of  the  myths  attached  to  Hercules,  201.  Ado- 
nis. Pain  an  element  of  worship,  202.  Judaa.  Jewish  idea  of  God, 
203.  Spirit  in  opposition  to  Nature,  204.  Advantages  and  deficien- 
cies attaching  to  the  Jewish  stand-point,  205,  2wG.  Egypt,  Union 
of  the  elements  of  the  Persian  Empire — The  Sphinx,  207.  Egypt  the 
Land  of  Marvels — Herodotus,  Manetho,  208.  Young  and  Champol- 
lion's  investigations  into  the  Hieroglyphic  language,  209.  History. 
2(>9 — 212.  Genius  of  the  Egyptians  •  Division  into  Castes— less  rigid 
than  among  the  Hindoos,  213.  Customs,  Laws,  scientific  and  practi- 
cal skill  of  Egypt,  214.  Indifierence  to  politics  on  the  part  of  the 
inferior  castes.  Reliffiov — Series  of  natural  phenomena  determined 
by  the  Sun  and  the  Nile — Osiris,  the  Sun.  tlic  Nile;  Isis,  the  Earth — 
Parallelism  with  human  life.  Mutual  syml)olism — Iilgyptian  Hermes, 
Anubis  (Thoth),  the  spiritual  side  of  Egyptian  theism,  215-220.  Wor- 
ship chiefly  Zoolatry — The  Worship  of  brutes  may  involve  a  more  intel- 
ligent creed  than  that  of  the  "  Host  of  Heaven.'*  Apis,  220, 22 1 .  Tran- 
sition from  Egyptian  to  Greek  statuary  art,  the  former  giving  definite 
expression  by  the  heads  and  masks  of  brutes,  Anubis,  e.  g.,  with 
dog's  head,  &c.  The  Problem  which  the  Egyptian  Spirit  proposes  to 
itself,  222,  223.  Hieroglyphs  —  Catacombs  —  The  Pyramids — ^The 
Bealoi  of  the  Dead,    The  Jil^vptians  the  first  to  coucttxe  oi  libit  va^ 
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t«  immorlnl— lleiempsvthoiii,  ^-dB.  Tlie  licad  body  nn  object  uf  car* 
n  cOTiseciiicnce  of  belitf  ill  immorliUilj— Mummiia,  226.  Jnilgmbnl 
on  the  Di'nd— Death  with  the  Egvpli&ns  a  gdmulus  to  eiijo;  Life. 
S27.  The  Hitman  and  Sivice  muted  in  soma  sjmh^lic  repreaenta- 
tious— Bnmmary  of  the  slaj-tling  contrasts  exhibited  in  Egyptian  cho- 
racier — Hcrodotns'g  Egyptian  tales,  similar  to  tlie  Thousand  and  One 
HighlB,  which  may  be  partly  traced  to  Egypt —  Fun  Hammee't 
opinion.  Tiunsitiok  to  the  Goegk  World.  The  Egyptians 
as  compared  with  the  Greeks,  present  bBijkood  contrasted  with  yonth, 
S2E>.  The  inscriptions  at  Sais  and  Delphi  compared — (Edipus  and 
the  Sphinx,  230.  HhtoHcid  transition  Ironi  E^pl  to  Greece  me- 
diated by  the  fall  of  the  Persian  Empire — Decline  and  fall  of  the 
great  Empires— Prejudice  in  favour  of  duraiion  bs  compared  with 
tramiency.  Summary  of  characteristics  of  the  Persian  Empire  and 
it«  dependendes,  231, '233. 

Paut  II.    Thk  Gbeek  Wohld. 
I   Among  the  Greeks  we  feel  ourselves  at  home— True  Palingenesis  of 
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sion of  bcnuiv.  2S1 .  Olympic  and  other  public  games.  Pliiloaophical 
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Chapteb  II.  TuE  Objective  Work  of  Art. — The  Greek  Gods  are 
Indiyidnalities,  objecdyely  beautiful,  253.  The  OTerthrow  of  the 
Titans — its  philosophical  import  Belation  of  the  new  djnasty  dl 
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Sages,  practical  poutidans.  Solon — Athenian  Democracy.  Montes- 
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iDtellectnal  riulitj  still  prescrred  to  some  eiilent  in  Atheni- 
of  Greek  Slates  lo  roraignpow«r»— Acbienn  lenftne — AttemplBorAgii 
and  Cleomenes,  Arutns  and  FLiloptcmcn  to  rcsiiscilatc  Greece.  Cod- 
tact  with  ibe  Homana,  286-9. 

Part  III.    The  Roman  W'otiLD. 

Numleon'a  obaerralion,  "La  politique  est  la  fatalite."  The  Roman 
World  the  crushing  Destiny  that  aimed  lo  destroy  all  concrete  life  in 
states  and  indiTidnals,  compelliiig  the  soul  to  take  refuge  in  audi  a 
anpeTRensuouB  world  as  Chnsticnity  ofTers.  SR!l.  Abstract  personality — 
the  legal  right  of  the  indiTidosl,  established  bj  Rome — General  aspect 
of  the  political  world  of  Rome,  290.  Treatment  ol'  iU  annals  bj  Hia- 
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lul— The  Gracchi,  320.  Jugnrtho — Mithridates — Sulla — Marius  atid 
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the  Sulyecia — The,/iinn«'  an  absolute  despot  supported  by  the  amiy, 
the  laller  united  by  purely  legal  relnlions,  all  coucretc  and  genial  in- 
terests being  annull«l,  335,  336.  Personal  character  of  Ihe  Emperora 
a  matter  of  small  importance  lo  the  empire.  327,  The  recognition  of 
Privale  Right  Iha  result  of  this  abeolutc  despotiam— Dissolution  of 
the  potiticul  bod;  into  its  compooeut  atoms,  .12S.  Rihlic  aod  political 
■nterests  have  lost  oU  charm,  and  men  fail  back  upon  mere  sensnotu 
enjoyment  or  philosophic  indifference— Prevalence  of  Stoicism,  Epi* 
Gureouism  Bad  Scepticism,  329. 
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353. 
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Part  IV.  The  Gekmas  World. 
The  German  Spirit  that  of  the  Modem  World— The  German  people* 
destined  lo  be  the  bearers  of  the  Christian  principle — Germaji  de- 
velopment  contrasted  with  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  354.  The 
Christian  World  that  of  completion— Bearing  of  this  fact  on  the 
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of  the  Ancient  Germajis  struck  no  deep  root  among  them;  Tadtus  de- 
scription of  them  as  "  Secnri  adveraia  Seoa,"  3.'>5.  Germans  came  in 
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Kational  Freedom  is  acbioveil,  i.  e.  from  the  Rtfanuation  lo  our  own 
times,  356, 357.  The  German  -world  presents  a  repetition  (by  analogy) 
of  earlier  epochs— Comparison  with  the  Persian,  Greek  and  Bomaa 
World,  3S8,  359. 
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World. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  subject  of  this  course  of  Lectures  is  the  Philosophical 
History  of  the  World.  And  by  this  must  be  understood, 
not  a  collection  of  general  observations  respecting  it,  sug- 
gested by  the  study  of  its  records,  and  proposed  to  be  illus- 
trated by  its  facts,  but  Universal  History  itself.*  To  gain  a 
clear  idea  at  the  outset,  of  the  nature  of  our  task,  it  seems 
necessary  to  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  other  methods 
of  treating  History.  The  various  methods  may  be  ranged 
under  three  heads: 

I.  Original  History. 
II.  Eeflective  History. 
III.  Philosophical  History. 

I.  Of  the  first  kind,  the  mention  of  one  or  twodistdnguished 
names  will  furnish  a  definite  type.  To  this  category  belong 
Serodotus,  Thucydides,  and  other  historians  of  the  same  ^ 
order,  whose  descriptions  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to 
deeds,  events,  and  states  of  society,  which  they  had  before 
their  eyes,  and  whose  spirit  they  shared.  They  simply  trans- 
ferred  what  was  paa^i^p;  in  the  world  aroimd  itiem  ^o  the 


jgltii  6t ' re^reqpiatf^tivft intellecL  An externaTphenomenon 
iFthus  translaiea  into  an  mtemai  conception.  In  the  same 
way  the  poet  operates  upon  the  material  supplied  him  by 
his  emotions  ;  projecting  it  into  an  image  for  the  conceptive 
fiMSolty.  ThesQ  original  historians  did,  it  is  true,  find  state- 
ments and  narratives  of  other  men  ready  to  hand.  One 
person  cannot  be  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  everything. 
^ut  they  make  use  of  such  aids  only  as  the  poet  does  of  that 

*'  I  cannot  mention  anj  work  that  will  serve  as  a  compendium  of  tho 
eoane,  bat  I  maj  remark  that  in  mj  '*  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of 
liaw/'  §§  341-360, 1  have  already  given  a  definition  of  such  a  Universal 
Hiftor^as  it  is  proposed  to  develope,  and  a  syllabus  of  the  chief  elementt 
or  periods  into  which  it  natural!/  divides  itself. 
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m&m.  we  have  vivii!,  Bimple,  clear  narratioDB— esf*  cinlly  ! 
^tnr  tranBactions— wliicli  might  fairly  take  their  plnii 
i  Ifcoae  of  C»Bflr.  In  richness  of  matter  and  fdneBB  of 
J  »  regardfl  Btrafejiic  appliances,  and  atteudant  dr- 
^^KOL  ther  axe  ^^^'^  more  instructive.  The  French 
^^^es"  also,  fall  undei-  this  category.  In  many  eases 
JlT^^^jtten  by  men  of  mark,  though  relating  to  aflaira  of 
?^^  JH^„  not  unfrequently  contain  a  large  proportiro 
l^t^jjj  nMttler,  so  that  the  ground  they  occupy  k 
^^^^J  trivial.  Tet  they  are  often  veritable  master- 
^  J  of  Cardinal  Kctz,  which  in  fact 


^bfUry ; 


la  tbi^  historical  field.  In  Germany  such  masters 
*      IVelnick  the  Great  ("  Histoire  de  mon  temps")* 
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kind  of  history  we  may  call  th( 
I  mode  of  representation  is  not  really  con- 
^the  time  to  which  it  relates,  but  whose 
ireaent.  In  this  second  order  a'strongly 
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histonan  of  bis  class  presents  us  no  reflected  picture ;  that 
persons  and  people  appear  in  his  works  in  proprid  ]i>ersond. 
Speeches,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  veritable  transactions  in 
the  human  commonwealth ;  in  fact,  yery  gravely  influential 
transactions.  It  is,  indeed,  often  said,  '*  Such  and  such 
things  are  only  talk ;"  by  way  of  demonstrating  their  harm- 
lessness.  That  for  which  this  excuse  is  brought,  may  be 
mere  '*talk;"  and  talk  enjoys  the  important  privilege 
of  being  harmless.  But  addresses  of  peoples  to  peoples,  or 
orations  directed  to  nations  and  to  princes,  are  integrant 
constituents  of  history.  Granted  that  such  orations  as 
those  of  Pericles — that  most  profoundly  accomplished,  ge- 
nuine, noble  statesman — ^were  elaborated  by  Thucydides ;  it 
must  yet  be  maintained  that  they  were  not  foreign  to  the 
character  of  the  speaker.  In  the  orations  in  question,  these 
men  proclaim  the  maxims  adopted  by  their  countrymen,  and 
which  formed  their  own  character ;  they  record  their  views 
of  their  political  relations,  and  of  their  moral  and  spiritual 
nature ;  and  the  principles  of  their  designs  and  conduct. 
What  the  historian  puts  into  their  mouths  is  no  suppositi- 
tious system  of  ideas,  but  an  uncorrupted  transcript  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  habitudes. 

Of  these  historians,  whom  we  must  make  thoroughly  our 
own,  with  whom  we  must  linger  long,  if  we  would  live  with 
their  respective  nations,  and  enter  deeply  into  their  spirit : 
of  these  historians,  to  whose  pages  we  may  turn  not  for  the 
purposes  of  erudition  merely,  but  with  a  view  to  deep  and  ge- 
nuine enjoyment,  there  are  fewer  than  might  be  imagined. 
Herodotus  the  Father,  i.e.  the  Founder  of  History,  and  Thu- 
cydides have  been  already  mentioned.  Xenophon's  Metreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  is  a  work  equally  original.  CaBsar's  Com- 
mentaries are  the  simple  masterpiece  of  a  mighty  spirit. 
Among  the  ancients,  these  annalists  were  necessarily  great 
captains  and  statesmen.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  if  we  except 
the  Bishops,  who  were  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  poli- 
tical world,  the  Monks  monopolize  this  category  as  naive 
chroniclers  who  were  as  decidedly  isolated  from  active  life  as 
those  elder  annalists  had  been  connected  with  it.  In  modem 
times  the  relations  are  entirely  altered.  Our  culture  is  es- 
sentially comprehensive,  and  immediately  changes  all  events 
into  historical  representations.    Belonging  to  the  class  in 
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qucBtion,  we  have  vivid,  simple,  cJear  narration B— ear (ciaUv 
of  military  transactions — wLicli  might  fairly  take  their  place 
with  those  of  Csaar.  In  richness  of  matter  aod  fulneas  of 
detail  as  regards  strategic  appliances,  and  atteudant  cir- 
ourastanceB,  they  are  even  more  instructive.  The  French 
"  Memoirea  "  also,  fall  under  this  category.  In  many  cftsea 
these  are  written  by  men  of  marie,  though  relating  to  affairs  of 
jttle  note.  Tbey  not  imfrequently  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  anecdotical  matter,  so  that  the  ground  they  occupy  is 
narrow  and  trivial.  Tet  tley  are  often  veritable  masteiv 
pieces  in  history  ;  as  those  of  Cardinal  Ectz,  winch  in  fact 
trench  on  a  larger  historical  field.  In  Germony  such  masters 
are  rare.  Prederick  the  Great  ("  Histoire  de  mou  temps") 
is  an  illustrious  esception.  Writers  of  this  ordfir  mi^t  oc- 
cHpy  an  eiejntrd  rnsitirn — OiTlyTiYiiii_guch  a  p03mo51g~ir" 
possible  totake  an  eitg&BiVe  view  of  aSair 
tE^Bgrj^^Bua^rajout  of  the  question  li 


nierely  geta_a  glimpse  of  tlie  great  vvorltf  through  amiseranle 
(jrapuy.  — * 

ir."The  second  kind  of  history  we  may  call  the  refec^ige. 
It  is  history  whose  mode  of  representation  is  not  reaUy  con- 
fined by  the  limits  of  the  time  to  which  it  relates,  but  »f how 
•^  Bpirit  transcends  the  present.  In  this  second  order  ratrongly 
'marked  variety  oi  species  may  be  distinguished. 

1,  It  _}s_5he^imof  the  investigatorto  gain  a  view  of  the 
eatiEe-hist^^^^of^aTreapie'of^'conri'tryi" or  of  the  worTilrTli 
rfiort,-what_  ste  i:on~Uhiveriat  Hiitory.  TiTthis  case-the. 
working  up  of  tlie  historical  materloi  is  the  main  poiotJ 

epirit  distjnetj^m  that  of  the  elementJi& irw-iJianijulate7 

which  the  author  refers  the  bearing  and  motives  of  the 
actions  and  events  which  he  describes,  and  those  which  de- 
termine the  form  of  his  narrative.  Among  us  Germans  thii 
reflective  treatment  and  the  display  of  ingenuity  which  it 
occasions,  assume  a  manifold  variety  of  phases.  Eveir 
writer  of  history  proposes  to  himself  an  original  method. 
The  English  and  French  coufess  to  general  principles  of  his- 
torical composition.  Their  stand-point  ia  more  that  of  cos- 
I  aiopolitan  or  of  national  culture.  Among  us  each  labours  to 
k  itiTent  a  purely  individual  point  of  view.  Instead  of  writing 
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hiitory,  we  are  alwaja  beating  our  braioa  to  diacover  how 
hiatory  ought  to  be  written.  Thia  first  kind  of  Heflective 
History  is  moat  nearly  akin  to  tlie  preceding,  when  it  has  no 
fartheraimthan  topreaenttheannala  of  a  country  complete. 
Such  compilation B  (iimong  wliicli  may  be  reckoned  the  works 
of  Liyy,  iJiodoma  Siculus,  Johannes  von  MUller'a  Hiatory  of  .:i^ 
Switzerland)  are,  if  well  performed,  highly  meritorioua-. 
Among  the  best  of  the  kind  may  be  reckoned  auch  annaliata/ 
as  approach  thoae  of  the  first  class ;  who  give  so  vivid  a  tran- 
script of  events  that  the  reader  may  well  fancy  himaelf  lis- 
tening to  contemporaries  and  eje-witnesaea.  But  it  often 
hsppene  that  the  individuality  of  tone  which  must  charac^ 
terize  awriter belonging  toadifferent  culture, is  not  modified 
in  accordance  with  the  periods  auch  a  record  must  traverse. 
The  spirit  of  the  writer  ia  quite  other  than  that  of  the  times 
of  which  he  treats.  Thus  Livy  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the 
old  Koman  kings,  consuls,  and  generals,  such  orationa  as 
would  be  delivered  by  an  accompliahed  advocate  of  the  Livian 
era,  and  which  strikingly  contraat  with  the  genuine  tradi- 
tions of  Eoman  antiquity  (e.  g,  the  fable  of  Meneniua 
Agrippa.)  In  the  aame  way  he  gives  us  deacriptiona  of 
battles,  aa  if  he  had  been  an  actual  spectator  ;  but  whose 
features  would  serve  well  enough  for  battles  in  any  period. 
and  whoae  diatinctness  contrasts  on  the  other  hand  with  the 
want  of  connection  and  the  inconsistency  that  prevail  else- 
where, even  in  his  treatment  of  chief  points  of  interest.  Tho 
difference  between  auch  a  compiler  and  an  original  hiatorian 
may  be  best  aeon  by  comparing  Folybius  himself  with  the 
style  in  which  Livy  uses,  eipands,  and  abridges  his  annals 
in  those  periods  of  which  Polybiua's  account  haa  been  pre- 
served. Johannes  von  Miiller  has  given  a  stifi',  formal,  pe- 
dantic aspect  to  liis  history,  in  the  endeavour  to  remain 
&ithful  in  hia  portraiture  to  the  timea  he  deacribes.  "We 
much  prefer  the  narratives  we  find  in  old  Tschudy.  All  is 
more  naive  and  natural  than  it  appears  in  the  garb  of  a  fic- 
titious and  affected  archaiam. 

A  history  which  aspires  to  traverse  long  perioda  of  time, 
or  to  be  universal,  must  indeed  Jbrego  tlie  attempt  to  give 
individual  representationa  of  the  past  as  it  actually  existed. 
It  must  foreshorten  its  [pictures  bv  abstractions:  and  thia  in- 
dudes  not  merely  the  onuesiDa  of  events  and  deeds,  but  what* 
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ivolved  iu  the  fact  that  Thought  i3,  after  all,  the 
most  trenchant  epitomist.  A.  "battle,  a  great  victory,  a  siege, 
no  longer  maintaina  its  original  proportionB,  but  ia  put  off 
with  a  hare  mention.  When  Liyy  B.  y.  tells  us  of  the  wars 
with  the  Voisci,  we  sometimea  have  the  brief  announcement : 
"  This  year  war  was  carried  on  with  the  Voisci," 

2.  A  second  species  of  H«flective  History  is  what  W6 
may  call  the  Pragmatical.  When  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
Past,  and  oeci^y  ourselves  with  a  remote  world,  a  Present 
rises  into  being  for  the  mind — ^■''"^'^''^'^  ^y  i*^  "'^^^  activity, 
as  the  reward  of  its  Uboiir.  The  oceurrencea  are,  indeed,) 
varioua ;  but  the  idea  which  pervades  them — their  deeperl 
import  and  connection — is  one.  This  takes  the  occurrence 
out  of  the  category  of  the  Past  and  makes  it  virtually  Pre- 
sent. Pragmatical  (didactic)  reflections,  though  in  their 
nature  decidedly  abstract,  are  truly  and  jndefeasibly  of  the 
Present,  and  quicken  the  annals  of  tha  dead  Past  with  the 
life  of  to-day.  Whether,  indeed,  such  reflections  are  truly 
interesting  and  enlivening,  depends  on  the  writer's  own 
spirit.  Moral  reflections  must  here  be  specially  noticed, — 
the  moral  teaching  expected  &om  history  ;  which  latter  has 
not  unfrequentiy  been  treated  with  a  direct  view  to  the 
former.  It  may  be  allowed  that  examples  of  virtue  elevate 
the  soul,  and  are  applicable  in  the  moral  instruction  of 
children  for  impressing  excellence  upon  their  minds.  But 
the  destinies  of  peoples  and  states,  their  interests,  relations, 
and  the  complicated  tissue  of  their  afiairs,  present  quite 
another  field.  Eulera,  Statesmen,  Nations,  are  wont  to  be 
emphatically  commended  to  the  teaching  which  experience 
■  offers  in  history.  But  what  experience  and  history  teach 
s  this, — that  peoples  and  governments  never  have  learned 
Ihything  from  history,  or  acted  on  principles  deduced  from 
Each  period  is  involved  ia  such  peculiar  circumstances, 

ubttsTrctrnditioa^"  tTirn^l"acf  Jtrfot^j-idioa)  nci  alite,  'that 
te^ffiStefmusf^e  regiilated  by  cohsideratio33~coBaectBcH~" 
ffitnitseHTannitBelfrgione.  ^  Amid  t!ie  pTt'Hsure'or'gPeat" 
events,  a  general  principle^Tvcs  no  help.  It  is  useless  to 
revert  to  similar  eircurastaneea  io  the  Past.  The  paUid 
ehades  of  memory  struggle  in  vain  with  the  life  and  freedom 
|of  the  Present.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  nothing  can  be 
shallower  than  the  oft>-repeated  appeal  to  Gh:eek  and  Bomau 
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examples  during  the  French  Eevolution.  N^ift.liing'  ji  nuTm  ^1 
daege  than  the  geajua  of  tl-'is''  natii^nFi  n^''  '^"''  "''  "■■  ^, 
*jnif  J"!-'""!"'  "  Muller,  in  his  Univemal  iliatory  ob  vJ  ■ 

also  in  his  History  of  Switzerknd,  had  such  moral  aims  in 
riew.     He  designed  to  prepare  a  hody  of  political  doctrines 
for  the  instruction  of  princes,  govemmentB  and  peoples  (he 
formed  a  special  collection  of  doctrines  and  reflections,— 
frequently  giving  us  iu  hia  correspondence  the  exact  number 
of  apophthegms  which  be  hud  compiled  in  a  week)  ;  but  ha     ^^ 
cannot  reckoa  this  part  of  hia  labour  as  among  the  beat  that    ^H 
he  accomplished.     It  ia  only  a  thorough,  liberal,  compra-    ^H 
hensive  view  of  historical  relations  (auch  e.g.  as  we  £nd  la    ^H 
Montesquieu's  "  Esprit  des  Loix"J,  that  can  give  truth  and     ^^ 
interest  to  reflections  of  this  order.    One  Eeflective  History 
therefore,  supersedes  another.     The  materials  are  patent  to 
every  writer :  each  is  likely  enough  to  believe  himself  capa- 
ble of  arranging  and  manipulating  them  ;   and  we  may 
expect  that  each  will  insist  upon  hia  own  spirit  as  that  of 
the  age  in  quentiou.     Disgusted  by  such  reflective  histories, 
readera  have  often  returned  with  pleasure  to  a  narrative 
adopting  no  particular  point  of  view.     These  certainly  have 
their  value ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  offer  only  material 
for  hiatory.      We  Germans   are  content  with  such.      Tli( 
French,  on  the  other  band,  display  great  genius  in  reani 
mating  bygone  times,  and  iu  bringing  the  past  to  bear  upoi 
the  present  condition  of  things. 

3.  The  third  form  of  Eeflective  Hiatory  ia  the  pa^icaF 
This  deserves  mention  as  preeminently  the  mode  of  treating 
hiatorj',  now  current  in  Germaay.  It  is  not  history  itsoH 
that  is  here  presented.  Wn  inYrKt:  m-j^p  p)-pp..rly-AMri]nriTi.fj 
*f  fla  °  ^Matory  of  History  ;  a  criticism  of  historical  narror 
tives  and  an  investigation  of  their  truth  and  credibility. 
It«  peculiarity  in  point  of  fact  and  of  intention,  consists  m 
the  acuteneas  with  which  the  writer  extorts  something  irom. 
the  records  which  was  not  in  the  matters  recorded.  The 
IVench  have  given  us  much  that  is  profound  and  judicious 
in  this  claaa  of  composition.  But  they  have  not  endeavoured 
to  pass  a  merely  critical  procedure  for  aubstantial  liistory. 
They  have  duly  presented  their  judgments  in  the  form  of 
OQtical  treatises.  Among  us,  the  uo-called  "  higher  criti* 
OMUX,"  which  reigns  supreme  in  the  domain  of  philology, 
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13  also  taken  posseBsIon  of  our  historical  literature.  This 
"  higher  criticiem  "  has  heen  the  pretext  for  introducing  all 
the  flnti-hiatorical  monBtrositiea  that  a  vain  imagination 
Icould  Buggest.  Here  we  have  the  other  method  of  making 
[the  past  a  living  reality  ;  putting  subjective  fancies  in  the 
mlace  of  historical  data  ;  fancies  whose  merit  is  measured  by 
their  boldness,  that  is,  the  scantiness  of  the  particulars  on 
which  they  are  based,  and  the  peremptoriness  with  which 
they  contravene  the  best  established  facts  of  history. 

4.  The  last  species  of  Eefiective  History  announces  its 
fragmentary  character  on  the  very  face  of  it.  It  adopts  an 
abstract  position  j  yet,  since  it  takes  general  points  of  view 
(tf.y.  as  the  History  of  Art,  of  Law,  of  Eeligion),  it  forms  a 
traiiaition  to  the  Philosophical  History  of  the  World.  In 
onr  time  this  form  of  the  history  of  ideas  baa  been  more 
developed  and  brought  into  notice.  Such  branches  of  na- 
tional life  stand  in  dose  relation  to  the  entire  complex  of  a 
people's  annals ;  and  the  question  of  chief  importance  in 
relation  to  our  subject  is,  whether  the  connection  of  th^ 
whole  is  exhibited  in  its  triitb  and  reality,  or  refeiied-  te, 
merely  external  relations.     Tn  the  latter  case,  these  im- 

irtant  phenomena  (Art,  Law,  Eeligion,  &a.)  appear  aa 
ely  accidental  national  peculiarities.  It  must  be  re- 
'ked  that,  when  Eieflective  History  bus  advanced  to  the 
adoption  of  general  points  of  view,  if  the  position  taken  is 
a  true  one,  these  are  found  to  constitute — not  a  merely 
external  thread,  a  superficial  series — but  are  the  inwa^ 
guiding^aoul  of  the  ocQurpences  and  actions  that  occofyji- 
nation's  annals.  For,  like  the  soul-con duct'or  "Mercury,  th» 
Idea  is  in  truth,  the  leader  of  peoples  and  of  the  World; 
.and  Spirit,  the  rational  and  necessitated  will  of  that  con- 
ductor, is  and  has  been  the  director  of  the  events  of  the 
"World's  History,  To  become  acquainted  with  Spirit  in 
this  its  office  of  guidance,  is  the  object  of  our  present 
undertaking.     This  brings  us  to 

III.  The  third  kind  of  history. — the  philosophical.  No 
explanation  was  needed  of  the  two  previous  elasaes  ;  their 
nature  was  self-evident.  It  is  otherwise  with  this  last, 
which  certainly  seems  to  require  an  exposition  or  justlficai- 
I  taon.  The  most  general  definition  that  can  be  given,  is,  ti  ' 
"^'^a  PhiloBopby  of  History  mepns  nothing  but  the  ft" 


^nmere' 

^Hurel 
^^lark 
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comiderafion  of  U.  _^  _  . 

manjty._  if  in  tli^  that  diatinsuiBhea  us  froni  thtf  hmtPB. 
"Wsensation,  cogiiitiou  and  intellection ;  in  our  iDBtinctB 
and  volitions,  as  far  aa  they  are  truly  human,  Thought  is 
an  invariahle  element.  To  insist  upon  Thought  in  this  con- 
nection with  history,  may  however,  appear  unsatiefactoij. 
I'Tn  this  science  it  would  seem  as  it'  Thought  must  be  subor-  I 
'  dinate  to  what  is  given,  to  the  realities  of  fact ;  that  this  ia. 
its  basis  and  guide  :  while  Philosophy  dwells  in  the  region 
of  aelf-prodnced  ideaa,  without  reference  to  actuality.  Ap-  j 
preaching  bistory  thus  prepossesaed.  Speculation  might  b©  I 
expected  to  treat  it  os  a  mere  pasBive  material;  and,  so  fep' 
&om  leaving  it  io  ita  native  truth,  to  force  it  into  conformity 
with  a  tyrannous  idea,  and  to  construe  it,  na  the  phrase  is, 
"kpriori.'"  But  as  it  is  the  businesa  of  history  aimply  to 
adopt  into  its  records  what  ia  and  has  been,  actual  occui*' 
rencea  and  traoaactions ;  and  since  it  remains  true  to  ita 
character  in  proportion  as  it  strictly  adheres  to  ita  data,  wa 
Q  to  have  in  Philbaophy,  a  proceaa  diametrically  op'pose'a 
h.LBiiB — .„_*, —      'jhis  contradiction,  and  the 


charge  consegiiently  brought  against  apeculatior, __ 

explained  and  confuted.  We  do  not,  however,  propose  to 
correct  the  innumerable  special  misrepresentation s,  trite  or 
novel,  that  are  current  respecting  the  aims,  the  interests, 
and  the  modes  of  treating  history,  and  its  relation  to  Phi- 
losophy. 

The  only  Thought  whicli  Philosophy  brings  with  it  to  the 
contemplation  of  Hiatory,  is  the  simple  conception  of 
Heaton  ;  that  Eeaaon  ia  tlie  Sovereign  of  tlie  World ;  that 
the  history  of  the  world,  therefore,  presents  ua  with  a 
rational  procesa.  This  conviction  and  intuition  ia  a  hypo- 
thesis in  the  domain  of  history  as  such.  In  that  of  Phi- ' 
ioeophy  it  is  no  hypotheaia.  It  is  there  proved  by  epe- 
(■ulative  cognition,  tuat  Beason — and  thia  term  may  here 
niffice  us,  without  inveatigsttilJg  Tlie  relation  austained  by  the 
UniverBe  to  the  Divine  Beinfi,^iB  Substance,  as  well  as 
Infintle  Tower;  its  own  Tujinite  Ma  ferial  underlying 
ail  the  pgtnral  and  spiritual  fife  whlrtrit"  originates,  as 
aIbo  the  Jafini'.e  Ibrm, — that  which  sets  this  Material  in 
motion,  (m  tae  one  ftand,  Eeaaon  is  the  tahitanee  oi  iho] 
Universe  ;  viz.  that  by  wliich  and  in  which  all  reality  baa  itvl 


boiug  and  subsistence.     Oa  the  other  hand,  it  ia  the  L^its 

iftwr^y  of  the  Universe  ;  siiice  Eeaaoa  ia  iiot_^Q_powerleaB 

jjg  ta-ba  iiiivjiplils  of -producing    HT)J*^'"g  lllllr  "  ""TP  il^""*i 

a  mere  intention— hflviiig_ii3_gkee  outside  realitj,  nohody 
kaowB"wtL§fe;  aornetliing  Bopanite  and  abstract,  in  Uie  henda 
of  certain  human  beings,  jj.  ia  the  infinite  CQniflex_of 
"*  things,  their  entire  Essence  at^_l'rucK  11,  ia  iLtf  o^^iTnia- 
leriahwhlcll  iirromnrtla'tb  its  own~3ctiye  Energy  to  work 
up  ;  not  needing,  as  finite  action  does,  tlie  conditions  of  aa 
esternal  material  of  given  means  from  which  it  may  obtain 
its  support,  and  the  objects  of  its  activity.  It  supplier  its 
own  nourishment,  and  ia  the  object  of  its  own  operations. 
"  wly-itB  qwp.  ^aaja  of  eiist^^'n^p-  »i.d  alpao- 


hi^e  final  aim,  it  is  also  the  energizing  power  re^jzjn 

ijtjm  ;  deTeloping  it  not  oniyTn  the  phenomena  oi  tue 
Natural,  but  also  of  the  Spiritual  Universe — the  History  of 
the  World.  That  this  "  Idea"  or  "  Eeaaon  "  ia  tlie  T.-ae, 
the  Eternal,  the  absolutely  pawetful  esBence ;  that  it  reveals 
itself  in  the  World,  and  that  in  that  World  nothing  else  is 
revealed  but  this  and  its  honour  and  glory — ia  the  thesis 
which,  as  we  have  said,  has  been  proved  in  Philosophy,  and 
is  here  regarded  as  demonstrated. 

In  those  of  my  hearers  "who  are  not  acquainted  with 
Philosophy,  I  may  fairly  presume,  at  least,  the  existence 
of  a  belief  in  Ileason,  a  desire,  a  thirst  for  acquaint- 
once  with  it,  in  entering  upon  this  course  of  Lectures. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  wish  for  rational  insight,  not  the  ambi- 
tion to  amass  a  mere  Jieap  ot  acquirements,  that  should  be 
firesupposed  in  every  case  as  possessing  the  mind  of  the 
earner  in  the  study  of  science.  If  the  clear  idea  of  Season 
ia  not  already  developed  in  our  minds,  in  beginning  the 
Istudy  of  Universal  History,  we  should  at  least  have  the 
(firm,  unconquerable  faith  that  Beaaoii  does  exiat  there  ;  and 
that  the  World  of  intelligence  and  conscious  volition  ia 
not  abandoned  to  chance,  but  muat  shew  itself  in  the  light 
of  the  Belf-eognizant  Idea.  Tet  I  am  not  obliged  to  make' 
any  BuCb  prebmmary  demand  upon  your  faith.  What  I 
have  aaid  thus  provisionally,  and  what  I  shall  liave  further 
to  say,  is,  even  m  reference  to  our  branch  of  science,  not  to 
I  be  regarded  aa  hypothetical,  but  as  a  summary  view  of  the 
r^hcJe;  the  result  of  the  investigation  y\6  are  about  to  pur- 
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5  a  result  which  happens  to  be  known  to  me,  because  I 
have  traversed  the  entire  field.  It  is  only  an  inference  fiom  , 
the  history  of  the  World,  that  ita  deTelopment  lias  been  a  ] 
rational  process ;  that  the  history  in  niiriiltiJilH  hrn  finTi"tT  ] 
tuted  tlie  rational  pec  easary  course  of  th°  W"''''^''^"''*' —  i 
tflat  spirit  whose  nature  la  always  one  aad  the  sanjfi^ut  /' 

\Aich  pdolds  this  itsTiTO" — •— *■ 1 — .-^---i-  -^-  ^<--  . 

World's  eiiatence!      This 


'take  the  laf 


mnirg  lH'ttre  pheiiomeiaofjjie  l 

'      "- — ItJ 


~TieT5l;i!  Btiitgft^ 


niBsantJ 
E^eto 


result  pt  ijjatiJry.  JBut;  v 
ilter~aa~rt  is.  we  inuitproceed  historically— 
empirically.  Among  other  precautions  we  must  take  care 
not  to  be  misled  by  professed  historians  who  (especially 
DinoDg  the  Oermans,  aud  enjoying  a  considerable  authority), 
are  chargeable  with  the  very  procedure  of  which  they  accuse 
the  Philosopher — introducing  d  priori  inventions  of  their 
own  into  the  records  of  the  Past.  It  is,  for  exmnple,  a  widely 
current  fi.ction,  that  there  was  an  original  pi'iinfeva!  people, 
taught  immediately  by  God,  endowed  with  perfect  insight 
and  wisdom,  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  aU  natural 
laws  and  spiritual  truth;  that  there  have  been  such  or  sucb 
sacerdotal  peoples  j  or,  to  mention  a  more  apecitic  averment, 
that  there  was  a  Boman  Epos,  from  which  the  Roman  his- 
torians derived  the  early  annals  of  their  city,  &e.  Authori- 
ties of  this  kind  we  leave  to  ihose  talented  historians  by 
profession,  among  whom  (in  Germany  at  least)  their  use  is 
not  unconimon. — We  might  then  announce  it  as  the  first 
condition  to  be  observed,  that  we  should  faithfully  adopt  all 
that  is  hiatorical.  But  in  such  general  espressions  them- 
selvea,  as  "faithfully"  and  "adopt,"  lies  the  ambiguity. 
Even  the  ordinary ,^6  "impartial"  historiographer,  who 
belief  ea  and  prCfesses  tT]at~Tw  miuntttins~a  Hiinp^^eeptiya 
attit udo ;  ~B ui'i endu riTig'"Eimgglf^dlllg~tQ~thB~3af a"  supplied 
"^TO— irby  itO^Saus  paesivo  aa  re^da  tiie  exeriilfle  of  hia 
■  — — ^-  -jjn  briii};a  llii  uUtg^^a  witbTTni,  and 

'jurmfrirt-il    r9_JllR  Tlll'TI*^''lviHro"r"''^"" 
3  media.      And,  espeeifllly  in  all  that 
pretends  to  the  name" Tjf"  science,  it  is  indispensable  that 
Beason  should  not  sleep — that  rettectiou  should  be  in  full  /\y^ 
play.      To  him  who  looks  upon  the  world  rotioaally,  t'hoJKL__^ 


world  in  its  turn,  presents 
is  mutual.     But  the 


i  rational  aspect.     The  reUtioal 
H  eifircises  of  lelectiou— ftia  &Sf 
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ferent  points  of  view — the  modes  of  deciding  the  eim^ 
question  of  the  relative  importance  of  events  (the  an 
category  that  occupies  t}ie  attention  of  tlie  hietorian),  do 
not  belong  to  this  place, 

I  will  onlv  mention  two  phases  and  points  of  view  that 
concern  the  generally  diffused  conviction  that  Eeason  baa 
ruled,  and  is  still  ruling  in  the  world,  and  consequently  in 
the  world's  history ;  because  they  give  us,  at  the  same  tim^ 
Bn  opportunity  for  more  closely  investigating  the  question 
that  presents  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  for  indicating  a 
branch  of  the  subject,  which  will  have  to  be  enlarged  on  in 
the  sequel. 

I. — Oneof  these  points  isjtliat  passage  in  history,  which  in- 
forms us  that  the  Greek  Anasagoraa  was  the  first  to  ouuuciato 
the  doctrine  that  vovt,  Understanding  generally,  orjjeason, 
gWLeTBS-tte-world^  It  is  not  intelligence  as  self-cons cioiM 
Eeason,— not  a  Sjiirit  as  such  that  is  meant ;  and  we  must 
clearly  distinguisli  these  from  each  other.  The  jnoseBjeiit  of 
the  solar  system  takes  place  according  to  unchangeable  laws. 
JffieBeTfawsjireSeaBQaiJmplicitin  the  phenomena •Jn-qMeation. 
But  neither  the  smj  nor  the  planets,  which-reTDlv&  areund  it 
according  to  these  laws,  can  be  said  to  have  any  conscious- 
ness of  them. 

A  thought  of  this  kind,- — that  Nature  is  an  embodiment 
of  Season  ;  that  it  is  imchangeably  subordinate  to  universal 
laws,  appears  nowise  striking  or  strange  to  us.  We  aM 
accustomed  to  such  conceptions,  and  find  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  them.  And  I  have  mentioned  this  extraordinary 
occurrence,  partly  to  shew  how  history  teaciies,  that  ideas  of 
this  kind,  which  may  seem  trivial  to  us,  have  not  always  been 
in  the  world  ;  that  on  the  contrary,  such  a  thought  makes 
an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  human  intelfigence.  Aristotle 
Bays  of  Auasagoras,  as  the  originator  of  the  thought  in  ques- 
tion, that  he  appeared  as  a  sober  man  among  the  drunken. 
Socrates  adopted  the  docliine  from  Anasagoras,  and  it  forth- 
with became  the  ruling  idea  in  Philosophy, — except  in  the 
school  of  Epicurus,  who  ascribed  all  events  to  chancej  "I 
yn»  delighted  with  the  sentiment," — Plato  makes  Socrates 
■ay, — "  and  hoped  I  had  found  a  teacher  who  would  shew  me 
Nature  in  harmony  with  Eeason,  who  would  demonstrate  in 
sach  particahr phenoBienou  its  specific  aim,  and  in  the  whole, 


^ — was 
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tbe  grand  object  of  the  TJniyerse.  I  would  not  have  sur. 
rendered  this  hope  for  a  great  deal.  But  how  yerj  riuch 
was  I  disappointed,  when,  haying  zealously  applied  myself  to 
the  writings  of  Anaxagoras,  I  found  that  he  adduces  only 
external  causes,  such  as  Atmosphere,  Ether,  Water,  and  the 
like."  Itis^dent^that  the  defect  which  Socrates  copiplflinw 
of  respecting^^laxftg^rftfi's  doctrine,  tl(^"  ""^'  f^'^r^nt^m  the 
pidnciple  itselt,  put  the  shortcoming  of  th^  prnpoupdi^j;'  in 
applynig  it  tn  N  af  ure  in  the  (iUumele.  Mature  is  i^ot  deduced 
f^^^  ^iiof  pnnnmtg:  the  JatteiL.  remauuf  iiL fact  a  rxjisci^  eLb' 
fTtmrtinn,  iTmsTmitrh  na'fKr^rmrr  is.  not  cx)mpx^henjded_and 
ei^^bite^as  a  rlrTrlnjTTirDjLjaf  it/.  ■  nn  organisation  prqduSeed 
b^^SQcOffliBfiagpn.  I  wish,  at  the  very  outsfit,  to  call  your 
—^fitfention  to  the  important  difference  between  a  conception, 
a  principle,  a  truth  limited  to  an  abstract  form  and  its  de- 
terminate application,  and  concrete  development.  This  dis- 
tinction affects  the  whole  fabric  of  philosophy ;  and  among 
other  bearings  of  it  there  is  one  to  which  we  shall  have 
.  to  revert  at  the  close  of  our  view  of  Universal  History^ 
in  investigating  the  aspect  of  political  affairs  in  the  most 
recent  period. 

"We  have  next  to  notice  the  rise  of  this  idea — that  Beason 
directs  the  "World  —in  connection  with  a  further  application 
of  ity  well  known  to  us, — in  the  form,  viz.  of  the  reliaiatu 
truth,  that  the  world  is  not  abandoned  to  chance  and  ex- 
ternal contingent  causes,  but  that  a  Frovidence  controls  it. 
I  stated  above,  that  I  would  not  make  a  demand  on  your 
faith,  in  regard  to  the  principle  announced.  Yet  I  might 
appeal  to  your  belief  in  it,  in  this  religioris  aspect,  if,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  nature  of  philosophical  science  allowed  it  to 
attach  authority  to  presuppositions.  To  put  it  in  another 
shape, — ^this  appeal  is  forbidden,  because  the  science  of  which 
we  have  to  treat,  proposes  itself  to  furnish  the  proof  (not 
indeed  of  the  abstract  Truth  of  the  doctrine,  but)  of  its 
correctness  as  compared  with  facts.  The  truth,  then,  that 
a  Providence  (that  of  God)  presides  over  the  events  of  the 
World —consorts  with  the  proposition  in  question  ;  for 
Divine  Providence  is  Wisdom,  endowed  with  an  infinite 
Power,  which  realises  its  aim,  viz.  the  absolute  rational 
design  of  the  "World.  Beason  is  Thought  conditioning  itself 
with  perfect  freedom.    But  a  difference — ^ratViet  «k  (^wX.'c^* 
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diction — will  manifest  itself,  between  this  belief  and  on* 
principle,  juat  as  waa  the  case  iu  reference  to  the  demand 
made  by  Socrates  in  the  case  of  Anmagoras's  dictum.  For 
that  belief  is  similarly  indefinite  ;  it  ia  what  is  called  a  belief 
in  a  general  Providence,  and  is  not  followed  out  into  definite 
application,  or  displayed  in  ita  bearing  on  the  grand  total 
— the  entire  course  of  human  history.  But  to  escplaix 
History  is  to  depict  the  passions  of  mankind,  the  genius,  the 
active  powers,  that  play  their  part  on  the  great  stage ;  and 
the  providentially  determined  process  which  these  exhibit, 
constitutes  what  is  generally  called  the  "  plan  "  of  Provi- 
dence. Yet  it  is  this  very  plan  which  is  supposed  to  be 
concealed  from  our  view :  which  it  is  deemed  presumption, 
even  to  wish  to  recognise.  The  ignorance  of  Aiasagorns,  as 
to  how  intelligence  reveals  itself  in  actual  eiistence,  waa 
ingenuous.  Neither  in  his  consciousness,  nor  in  that  of 
GJreece  at  large,  had  that  thought  been  farther  expanded. 
He  had  not  attained  the  power  to  apply  hia  general  principle 
to  the  concrete,  so  as  to  deduce  the  latter  from  the  former. 
It  was  Socrates  who  took  the  Erst  step  in  comprehending  the 
union  of  the  Concrete  with  the  Universal.  Anaiagoras,  then, 
did  not  take  up  a  hostile  position  towards  such  an  application. 
The  common  belief  in  Providence  doei;  at  least  it  opposes 
the  use  of  the  principle  on  the  large  scale,  and  denies  the 
posaibiiity  of  discerning  the  plan  of  Providence.  In  isolated 
cases  this  plan  is  supposed  to  be  manifest.  Pious  persons 
are  encouraged  to  recognise  in  particular  circum stances, 
something  more  than  mere  chance ;  to  acknowledge  the 
guiding  hand  of  God ;  e.y.  when  help  has  unespectedly  come 
to  aji  individual  in  great  perplexity  and  need.  But  these 
instances  of  providential  design  are  of  a  limited  kind,  and 
concern  the  accomplishment  of  nothing  more  than  the  desires 
of  the  individual  in  question.  But  in  the  biatoiy  of  the 
"World,  the  JndividuaU  we  have  to  do  with  are  Peoples; 
Totalities  that  are  States.  "We  cannot,  therefore,  be  satisfied 
with  what  we  may  call  this  ''  peddling  "  view  of  Providence, 
to  which  the  behef  alluded  to  limits  itself.  Equally  unaatia- 
factory  is  the  merely  abstract,  undefined  behef  iu  a  Provi- 
dence, when  that  belief  is  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
r  ■details  of  the  process  which  it  conducts.  Qn_tte_caatrary 
:  eajnest  eade&yjHg^ must  be directgdto  the recogpitiao 
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of  the  ways  of  Providence,  the  means  it  uses,  and  the  hii)t:ni 

t^ir  connectiODTfith.  the  general  priaciple  above  nieK^^ned. 
But  m  noticing'the  fecognuKm  of  £tio  plan  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence generally,  I  have  implicitly  touched  upon  a  prominent 
question  of  tde  day  ;  viz.  toat  of  the  possibility  of  knowina 
God  :  or  I'ather — since  public  opinion  has  ceased  to  allow  it 
to  be  a  matter  of  jr«s(io» — the  doctrine  that  it  is  impossible 
to  know  &od.  In  direct  contravention  of  what  is  commanded 
in  holy  Scripture  as  the  highest  duty, — that  we  should  not 
merely  love,  but  know  G!od, — the  prevalent  doguia  involves 
the  denial  of  what  is  there  said  j  viz.  that  it  is  the  Spirit  (der  , 
Oeist)  that  leads  iuto  Truth,  knows  all  things,  penetrates  I 
even  into  the  deep  things  of  the  Godhead.  While  the  ' 
Sivine  Beiap  is  tinis  placed  bevoad  our  knowledfp.  and 
flatsidethp!  limit  j>i  nn  niimfin  tl.in^p.  we  hare  the  coavenient 
iiceace  oi  wanderipg  as  far  aa  wo  list,  in.  the  direction^J  our 
'mftl"ftftcie9.,  "We  are  freed  froiri  th(>  ohljtfnt.inn  Vjjglmi  onr 
IrongtBflprto  the  ,[,)ivinfi  nnd  Tnit'-  On  the  other  Land,  the  ' 
Vadity  and  egotism  which  characterise  it,  find,  in  this  false 
position,  ample  justification;  and  the  pioua  modesty  which 
puta  far  from  it  the  knowledge  of  God,  can  well  estimate  how 
much  furtherance  thereby  accrues  to  its  own  wayward  and 
vain  strivings.  I  have  been  unwilling  to  leave  out  of  sight 
the  connection  between  our  thesis — that  Eeason  governs  and 
has  governed  the  "World — and  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
a  knowledge  of  God,  chiefly  that  I  might  not  lose  the  opportu- 
nity of  mentioning  the  imputation  against  PhUosophy  of  being 
shy  of  noticing  religious  truths,  or  of  having  occasion  to  be  80; 
in  which  is  insinuated  the  suspicion  that  it  has  anything  but  a 
clear  conscience  in  the  presence  of  these  truths.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  ease,  the  fact  is,  that  in  recent  times  Philosophy 
has  been  obliged  to  defend  the  domain  of  religion  agamst 
the  attacks  olBeveral  theological  systems.  In  the  Christian 
religion  God  has  revealed  Himselt,— that  is,  he  has  given  ub 
to  underatand  what  He  is ;  so  that  Ho  is  no  longer  a  con- 
cealed or  secret  existence.  And  this  possibility  of  knowing 
Him,  thns  afforded  us,  renders  such  knowledge  a  duty,  God 
wishes  no  narrow-hearted  souls  or  empty  heads  for  his  children; 
bnt  those  whose  apirit  is  of  itself  mdeed,  poor,  but  rich  in 
the  knowledge  of  Him  ;  and  who  regard  this  knowledge  of 
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'  QnA  as  tLe  only  vnluable  posaeaaion.  That  development  of 
the  tbinkiog  spirit,  wltich  ha-s  resulted  from  the  revelatioa 
of  the  Divme  Being  aa  ita  original  baaia,  muat  ultimately 
adyance  to  the  inteUectaal  comprehension  of  what  was  pre- 
sented in  the  firat  inatauce,  to  feeling  and  imagination.  The 
time  must  eventually  come  for  understandmg  that  ricU 
product  of  active  Eeason,  which  the  History  of  the  World 
offers  to  us.  It  waa  for  a  wfiile  the  Aialiion  to  profeas  ad- 
miration for  the  wisdom  of  Ood,  as  diaplayed  in  animals, 
plants,  and  iaolated  occurrences.  But,  if  it  be  allowed  that 
■vFrovidence  manifests  itself  in  such  objects  and  forma  of 
esiateuce,  why  not  alao  in  XTniversal  History.  Thia  ia  deemed 
toogreat  a  matter  to  be  thus  regarded.  Iiat_Diviiie_Wiadom, 
ie.  Eeaagn,is  one  and  the  aarae  in  the  great_n3jn.  the 
iStlp  j^nrl  wg  muat  not  imagine  God— to  facfooweak  to 
eaerci8e__bia  wisdom  on  the  grand  acnle;  ""OuL^^JeDiciual 
SfnyuiB  nTni^~iifr"''p''l'Ti"n[r  f.i)o  w7ivif"lTgn~taat  what  j"" 
CTfwiifa^ by. eternal  wjadom,  ia  actuaJXy  acco'mpli-ii'Pii  i fj-Ktia — , 
doSiwn  of  fciiatenL  active  Spirit.  as^T^Ttas  m  that  of  mere 
Nature.  Our  mode  of  treating  the  siiljeeria,  in  tjusjiapact, 
a  Theodiciea, — a  justificatioa  of  the  ways  of  God, — which 
Leibnitz  attempted  metaphysically,  in  his  method,  i.  e.  in 
indefinite  abstract  categories, — so  that  the  ill  that  ia  found 
in  the  "World  may  be  comprehended,  and  the  thinking  Spirit 
j^  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  the  eiiatence  of  evil.  In  peed, 
I  apwh^e  ia  guch  _jl  Mimojiising  view  more  pressia^Tv  de- 
I  oTonJed  than  in  Universal  Histoi^-  j  and  it  can  Le'^ttuBed 
^^Ij-Jj-^TEcogniaing-tlie-^QSiVii'e  existencej  J4uJjiijli_^at 
negative  element  ia  a  subordinate,  and  vanquished  nullity. 

IQit^hfi:*l»e4iatrd,;^tte;;rttnnate  design  of  the  World  tinist  be 
perceived ;  and,  onTEeoSier  Eand,  the  factThatJlEIi^eSgn 
haa.feeen  actually  realized  in  it,  and  that  evil  has  not  been 
a^le  permaiienTfrliiTassprt  a  coii^eting"  posifira^  Butthia 
conviction  juvohes  mncTT'iaorB-than' the"  mere  "belief  in  a 
fluperin  ten  ding  roSc,  or  in  "  Providence."  "  Eeason,"  whose 
sovereignty  over  the  AV^orld  has  been  maintained,  ia  as  in- 
definite a  term  aa  "  Providence,"  supposing  the  term  to  be 
used  by  those  who  are  unable  to  characterize  it  distinctly, 
— to  shew  wherein  it  consists,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  decidu 
whether  a  thing  is  rational  or  irrational.  An  adequate  defi- 
nition of  Aeason  is  the  firat  desideratum  ;  and  whatevei 
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boast  may  be  made  of  strict  adlierence  to  it  in  explaining 
phenomena, — 'without  auch  a  definition  we  get  no  farther 
than  mere  words.  "With  these  observations  we  may  proceed 
to  the  second  point  of  view  that  has  to  be  conaidered  in  thia 
fajjodustion. 
y'"^!!.  The  enquiry  into  the  essential  destiny  of  Eeason — 
as  far  as  it  ia considered  in  reference  to  the  World — is  iden- 
tical with  the  question,  what  is  the  vltimatedesign_  _qf_  tht 
World?  Aaj  the  ex pfesstotr-tmrfliga'THamiat  design  ii 
"fegttncd^o^  be  reniiaea!  Two  points  of  considerflTI 
tLemseivea.  "^  ~     "   "^ 


_. \iB~tift^Bft  "af  tHliJ  deBi;;j—iLa  abstract 

}  and  ijp^niiflly.  itH  rfitlicaiion.  " 

It  must  be  observed  nt  the  outset,  that  the  phenomenon 
we  invest i sate —Till i vera nl  History— belongs  to  the  realm  of 
Spirit.  Tbeterm  "  World''  includes  both  pWaical  and^BV- 
cbical  Nature.  Physical  Nature  also  plays  ita  part  in  the 
"World's  Hiatory,  and  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
fundamental  natural  relations  thus  involved.  But  Spin^ 
and  the  course  of  ita  development,  ia  our  substantial  object!] 
Our  task  doea  not  require  ua  to  contemplate  Nature  as  a 
Rational  System  in  itself— though  in  ita  own  proper  domain 
it  proves  itself  such — but  aimply  in  its  relation  to  Spirit.  On\  | 
the  stage  on  which  we  ore  observing  it,— TJniversal  History!  1 
— Spirit  displays  itself  in  its  most  concrete  reality.  Not-] 
withstanding  this  (or  rather  for  the  very  purpose  of  com- 
prehending the  general  principles  which  this,  its  form  of 
concrete  reality,  embodies)  we  must  premise  some  abstract 
choraeteristics  of  the  nature  of  ^irit.  Such  an  espjanation, 
however,  cannot  he  given  here  under  any  other  form  than 
that  of  bare  asaertion.  Tlie  present  ia  not  the  occasion  for 
unfolding  the  idea  of  Spirit  speculatively;  for  whatever  has  a 
place  in  an  Introduction,  must,  aa  already  observed,  be  taken 
as  aimplv  historical;  aouething  assumed  as  having  beeaj 
explained  and  proved  elsEwbere;  or  whoso  demonstnitit" 
awaits  the  sequel  of  the  Science  of  History  itself. 
■*"e  have  therefore  to  mention  here : 

(1.)  The  abstract   characteriatics  of  the  nature  of  ' 

Spirit. 
(2.)  WhatmeansSpirituaeainordertorealiEeitBldea.    , 
(8.)  Lastly,  we  must  consider  the  shape  which  the<  J 
perfect  embodiment  of  Spirit  assumes— tbe  State 
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[1     (1.)  The  nature  of  Spirit  may  be  understood  hj  a  glance  1 
y  at  ita  direct  opposite — Malier.     Aa  thprnm-nm  nf  Mi^n-iir  I 

'  subatagce.  the  esaenceMf  Spirit  ia  Freedom4  All  will  readily 
aaBGot-ttrthB  doctrine  ihat  Bpint,  among  other  properties, 
ia  also  endowed  with  Freedom ;  but  philoaophy  teaches  that 
alLtite^nalities  of  Spirit  eiia^^  ""ly  ^hmn^trli  'l'rp^(]nm  ;  that 
all  arebut  mema  ior  "^roJni^jr  ji'r^fim  ;  that  all  seek 
and  produce  this  and  thia  alone.  It  ia  a  reault  of  spe- 
culative, Philoaophy,  that  Freedom  ia  the  sole  truth  of 
Spirit.  Matter  possesses  gravity  ia  yirtue  of  its  tendency 
towards  a  central  point.  It  is  eaaentially  composite ;  con- 
sisting of  parts  that  exclude  each  other.  It  seeks  its  Unity ; 
and  therefore  eshibits  itself  aa  aelf-deatructiTe,  aa  verging 
towards  its  opposite  [an  indivisible  point].  If  it  could  attain 
this,  it  would  DC  Matter  no  longer,  it  would  have  perished. 
It  strives  after  the  realization  of  its  Idea  ;  for  in  Unity  it 
1  exists  laeallff.  Spirit,  on  the  contrary, 'may  be  defined  as 
that  which  has  its  centre  in  itself.  It  has  not  a  unity  out- 
side itself,  hut  has  already  found  it ;  it  exists  in  and  toiih 
itself.  Matter  has  its  eaaence  out  of  itaelf;  Sakitjs^fli^ 
,  contained  existence  (Bei-aich-selbst^e^^  KowtHia  is 
I^eedom,  eiactiif.  FwV  if'aiir-depenSmtrniy  being  is  re- 
ferred to  Bomething  else  wtich  I  am  not ;  I  cannot  exist  in- 
dependently of  something  esternal.  I  am  free,  on  the 
contrary,  when  my  existence  depends  upon  myaelf.  Thia 
self-contained  existence  of  Spirit  is  none  other  than  self- 
coasciouBneaB — conaeioosneaa  of  one'a  own  being.  "Two 
tEmga  muaf^be  diatiuguislied  in  consciousness ;  Urst,  the 
fact  that  I  know ;  secondly,  tohal  I  know.  In  self  cou- 
sciousnesa  these  are  merged  in  one ;  for  Spirit  hnovis  Otelf. 
It  involves  an  appreciation  of  its  own  nature,  as  also  an 

enerey  enabling  it  to  realise  itself ;  to  make  itaelf  actually  that 

mhicn  it  ia  potenliallj/.  (According  to  thia  abstract  definition 
lit  may  be  aaid  of  UniTersal  History,  that  it  is  the  exhibition 
of  Spirit  in  the  process  of  working  out  the  knowledge  of 
'that  which  it  ia  potentially.  And  as  the  germ  bears  in 
itsell'  the  whole  nature  of  the  tree,  and  the  taste  and  form  of 
its  fruits,  so  do  thefirat  traces  of  Spirit  virtually  contain  the 
whole  of  that  History.  TheJJrientals  have  not  attained  j,' 
knowledge  that  Spirit — Man  a.  ~' 
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tiey  do  not  know  tiiia,  they  are  pot  free.    They  only  k 
'  tfa^trmw  iafnei — But  uii  lhl3  very  account,  the  free  Join  o .  _^ 
'  raatflneiaonly  caprice  ;  ferocity — brutal  reckleasneas  of  paa-  " 

sion,  oramildacsaand  tanienosa  of  tbedesirea,  which  ia  itself  -  ' 

only  an  accident  of  Nature — mere  caprice  like  the  former. 

— That  one  is  therefore  only  a  Despot ;  uot  a  free  man.  The 

th»!«Efinii  thpy  wpi-i'  frae  ;  |)ut  they,  and  the  Bomana  likewise , 
VnfiW  iuilf   *'"?i^-  Jowis  are  free.— -not  man  aa  such.     Ilrcu 
Plato  and"  Aristotle  did  not  know  tluB.     !P(raT3!Keks,  there- 
fore, hadalavea;  and  their  whole  life  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  splendid  liberty,  waa  implicated  with  the  iuatitutioa 
of  slavery ;  a  fact  moreover,  which  made  that  liberty  on  tha 
one  hand  only  au  accidental,  tranaient  and  limited  growth  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  constituted  it  a  rigorous  thraldom  of  our- 
,    common  nature — of  the   Human.     The   German  natioiiO 
I    under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  were  the  first  to  attain^ 
\    the  coneciouanesa,  that  man,  as  inan,  is  free  :  that  it  is  the 
L  freedom  of  Rpii-it  wliiHi  pfinstitu-tea  its  flaaBnce._t  This  coi^ 
sdoUEness  arose  first  in  religion,  the  inmost  region  of  Spirit;/^ 
but  to  introduce  the  principle  into  the  various  relations  ot 
the  actual  world,  involvea  a  marc;  extensive  problem  than  Its 
simple  implantation  ;  a  problem  whose  solution  and  appli-    1 
cation  require  a  severe  and  lengthened  process  of  culture. 
In  proof  of  thia,  we  may  note  that  alavery  did  not  ceaae 
immediately  on  the  reception  of  Christianity.     Still  lesa  did 
liberty  predominate  in  Statea  ;  or  Governments  and  Consti- 
tutions adopt  a  rational  organisation,  or  recognise  freedom 
aa  their  basis.     That  application  of  the  principle  to  political]    | 
relations ;  the  thorough  moulding  and  interpcnetration  ol    J 
the  constitution  of  society  by  it,  is  a  process  identical  witlJ.^ 
Jjistory  haelf.     I  have  already  directed  attention  to  the  diaJ 
tinotion  here  involved,  between  a  principle  as  such,  and  its 
application ;  i.  e.  ita  introduction  and  cariring  out  in  the 
actual  phonomena  of  Spirit  and  Life.     This  is  a  point  of 
fundamental  importance  in  cur  science,  and  one  which  must 
be  constantly  respected  aa  eesential.     And  in  the  same  way 
as  this  distinction  has  attracted  attention  in  view  of  the 
CKrwrtan  principle  of  aelf-conaciousneas — Freedom  ;  it  also 
•hewe  itself  as  an  esaeutial  one,  in  view  of  tiie  principle  <^.  ■ 
Vitxdova  generally.    The  History  of  the  world  is  none  other 
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^aq  the  progreaa  oLthe  conBciouBneaa  of  Freeaom ;  bdid- 

greBB  Wllose  developmeut  accorHrng^to  the  neceasily  oi  ttl 
nature,  it  ia  our  buaineBS  to  investigate. 

The  general  statement  given  above,  of  the  various  grades 
in  the  conscionanesB  of  Freedom— and  which  we  applied  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  fact  that  the  Eaatem  nations  knev 
only  that  one  ia  free  ;  the  Glreek  and  Eoman  world  only  that 
some  are  free ;  whilst  we  know  that  all  mea  absolutely  (man 
as  taati)  are  free,— auppliea  ua  with  the  natural  division  of 
TJniveraal  Hiatory,  and  auggests  the  mode  of  ita  diacuaaion. 
This  ia  remarkea,  however,  only  incidentally  and  anticipa- 
tively  ;  some  other  ideas  must  he  first  explained. 

1  etilMtantial  World,  while  the  physical  remaiDa  aubordinate  to 

Iit,  or,  in  the  language  of  apeculatioHj  has  no  truth  as  aQaitiit 
1  tfe'BpirituaC-— thej^7ta7"eniige  q^/Ae  WofTd'al  tar^e,yisi]]s^'\ 
»\  Wlietbe  coTwgfiHCTigWBf  its  own  freedom  on  tlie  part  of  Spiritr  < 
'^tuA-'Wito  3bg^t.tliE3mift&-of  that-freEtJon'-  Butthamrta 
term '■  Jj'reedom,"  without  further  qualifieation,  ia  an  inde- 
finite, and  incalculable  ambiguoua  term  ;  and  that  while  that 
which  it  repreaenta  ia  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  attainment,  it  is 
liable  to«an  infinity  of  misunderatandinga,  confusions  and 
errora,  and  to  become  the  occasion  for  all  imaginable  exceasea, 
— haancverheenmore  clearly  known  and  felt  than  in  modem 
timoB.  Tet,  for  the  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
I  the  term  itself  without  farther  definitiou.  Attention  vaa 
I  alao  directed  to  the  importance  of  the  infinite  difference 
between  a  principle  in  the  abstract,  and  ita  realization  in  the 
concrete.  In  the  process  before  us,  the  eaaential  nature  of 
freedom, — which  involves  in  it  absolute  neceaslty,— is  to  be 
lUBpIayed  as  coming  to  a  consciousness  of  itself  (for  it  ia  in 
Uavery  nature,  BelJ^conaciouanesB)  and  thereby  reahzingita 
wcistence.  Itself  ia  its  own  object  of  attainment,  and  the  sole 
Aim  of  Spirit.  This  reault  it  is,  at  which  tlie  process  of  the 
"World's  History  has  been  continually  aiming;  and  to  which 
the  aacrificcs  that  have  ever  and  anon  been  laid  ou  the  vast 
altar  of  the  earth,  through  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  liave  been 
Ttiffered.  This  is  the  only  aim  that  sees  itself  realized  and 
■ulfilled  ;  the  only  pole  of  repose  amid  the  ceaseless  change 
_  jof  events  and  conditions,  and  the  sole  efficient  principle  that 
L     jpervades  them.     This  final  aim  is    God's  purpose  with  the 
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;  but  God  18  the  absolutely  perfect  Being,  and  can, 
therefore, -nil  1  nothiDf;  other  than  himaelf— his  own  Will. 
The  Nature  of  His  Will— that  ia.  His  Nature  itself— is  what 
xie  here  call  the  Idea  of  Freedom  ;  translatiDg  the  language 
of  Eeligioa  into  that  of  Thouglit.  The  question,  then,  which 
we  may  nest  put,  ia  :  What  means  does  this  principle  of 
Kreedom  uae  for  its  realization  ?  This  is  the  second  point 
wc  have  to  consider. 

{2.)  The  question  of  the  meana  by  which  Freedom  deve-  , 
lops  itself  to  a  World,  conducts  ua  to  the  phenomenon  of 
History  itself.  Although  Freedom  is,  primarily,  an  unde- 
veloped idea,  the  means  it  uses  are  esternal  and  pheuomenal ; 
presenting  themselves  in  History  to  our  seusuuus  vision. 
'  The  first  glatce  at  History  conrincea  us  that  the_jctiona  of 
r^^^^^-prtt-iM^t  rv,.,..  thpiT  rippi^HTTtlBir-pnuginTianiiieir  charae- 

•8  rmd  talents ;  andimpresses  us  with  the  "BeliefThat  such 
~^  6"  tte^olcrflpringB  nfTgtii 


jieedf, ,  "-— 

l|lpfr)lurf>.n«.w^wtHii><iiiiii.»fT^Tnmj'nf'tivfty.  j\rnnn^  these  may, 

perhaps,  be  found  aims  of  a  hberal  or  universal  kmd— bene- 


volence it  may  be,  or  noble  patriotism ;  but  such  virtues  and 
general  views  are  but'  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
-  World  and  its  doings;  We  may  perhaps  see  the  Ideal  of 
lUliSuu  uciualizcd  in  those  who  ndopt  such  aims,  and  within 
(he  sphere  of  their  influence ;  but  they  hear  only  a  trifling 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  human  race;  audtheestent  of 
that  influence  is  limited  accordingly.  Passions,  privatejiBis, 
■  '  ■        ■■'■■■        -     ■  -  .    .     ■     1^  afU'  UU  ttie'otberhand, 


lod  the  satisfaction  of  selflsh  di 

JTrust  tflct-Uyu  ujji'iu^s  Cf  action.  _  _ 

fiWS'lhali  they- respect-  none  of  the4imi  tatioDB  which  justice 
god  mCiralily  wouUimjoae'on  ttrem  ;  mid  thsiftheBemtural 
™pulBBa~have  a  inofeTifectTo9tlGncc"trTerTiiS^Imnthe 
MtniciaLlmd  tcdiouB  diaciptuiethati^nda^tiHielerandseir- 
TrStriuii^  law;  juidjnoralify.  "WTien  we  look  at  this^isplay 
"or  passions,  and  the  consequences  of  their  violence  j  the 
TJnreasou  which  is  asBociated  not  oulj-  with  them,  but  even 
(rather  we  might  say  etpeeialiy)  with  good  designs  and 
righteous  aims ;  when  wo  see  the  evil,  the  vice,  the  ruin  that 
baa  befallen  the  most  flourishing  kmgdoms  which  the  mind 
ofman  ever  created;  we  can  scarce  avoid  being  filled  with  sor- 
TOW  at  thia  univereal  taint  of  comiption :  and,  since  this  decay 
is  not  the  work  of  mere  Nature,  but  of  the  Human  Will- 


I 
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moral  embitterment — a  revolt  of  tLe  Good  Spirit  (if  it  Ii&tp 
ft  place  within  ua)  may  well  be  the  reault  of  our  reflectiona. 
Without  rhotori(il  esaggeration,  a  simply  truthful  combina- 
tion of  the  miseriea  that  have  overwhelmed  the  noblest  of 
nations  and  polities,  and  the  finest  exemplnrs  of  private  vir- 
tue,— forma  a  picture  of  moBt  fearful  aspect,  and  excites  emo- 
tions of  the  profoundest  an  d  most  hopeless  sadness,  counter- 
balanced by  no  consolatory  result.  We  endure  in  beholding 
it  a  mental  torture,  allowing  no  defence  or  escape  but  the 
consideration  thnt.  whnh  )ip.q  hngpened  could  not  be  other- 
wise  ;  that  it  iFa  fatality  which  no  intervention  could  alter. 
■jiiid  Ht  laat  we  draw  back  from  the  intolerable  disgust  with 
which  these  sorrowful  reflectiona  threaten  us,  into  the  more 
agreeable  environment  of  our  individual  life— the  Present 
formed  by  our  private  aims  and  interests.  In  abort  we  re- 
treat into  the  selfishness  that  stands  on  the  quiet  shore,  and 
thence  enjoys  in  safety  the  distant  spectacle  of  "  wrecks 
confusedly  hurled."  But  even  regarding  History  as  the 
slaughter-beach  at  which  the  happiness  of  peoples,  the  wis- 
dom of  States,  and  the  virtue  of  individuals  have  been  vio- 
timised — the  question  involuntarily  arises — to  what  principle, 
to  what  final  aim  these  enormous  sacrifices  have  been  offered. 
Prom  this  point  the  investigation  usually  proceeds  to  that 
which  we  have  made  the  general  commencement  of  our  en- 
quiry. Starting  from  this  we  pointed  out  those  pheno- 
mena which  made  up  a  picture  so  suggestive  of  gloomy 
emotions  and  thoughtful  reflections — as  the  venjjleld  which 
we,  for  our  part,  regard  as  exhibiting  only  the  means  for 
realizing  what  we  assert  to  be  the  essential  destiny— the  ab- 
solute aim,  or — which  comes  to  the  same  thing — the  true 
remit  of  the  World's  History.  We  have  all  along  purposely 
eschewed  "  moral  reflections"  as  a  method  of  rising  from  the 
scene  of  historical  specialities  to  the  general  principles  which 
they  embody.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  interest  of  anch  aenti- 
menbolitics,  realty  to  rise  above  those  depressing  emotions  ; 
and  to  solve  the  enigmas  of  Providence  which  the  consider- 
ations that  ocCMioned  them,  present.  It  is  essential  to  their 
character  to  find  a  gloomy  satiafactioa  in  the  empty  and 
fruitless  sublimities  of  that  negative  result.  We  return  then 
to  the  point  of  view  which  we  have  adopted  ;  observing  that 
tiie  BUCcessiTe  steps  (Momente)  of  the  analysis  to  wmdi  it 


peated  n 
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will  lead  ua,  will  also  evolve  the  conditions  requlBite  for  an- 
Bweringthe  enqtiirlea  Buggeated  by  the  panorama  of  sin  and 
Buffering  that  history  untolda. 

The  jiz-rf  remark  wo  have  to  make,  and  which — though 
already  preeented  more  than  once — cannot  be  too  often  re- 
ivhen  the  oceusion  aeema  to  coll  for  it, — is  that  what 
-       .  -  ■    ,  destiiiij,  or  tbq_ji"tinv  Biirr~{iTw&f.f 

i.>t.hinjrtnpw..|y  iTPiiPriil  njiiTniiHlimpt.  Prmciplc — 

TSiiteuce — Law— la  a  hidden,  undeveloped  easence, 
which  at  sueh — however  true  in  itself— ia  not  completely 
real.  Ajma.  priDciplePj  i^"  ,  Tmrjinpiupp  in  our  tbougnta,  in 
— r.  Bubjectiv'^  [|p»i[pi  i^ly  :  h„i-.-nrLt-je.t-.  j^  the  apherq  g{_rea- 
'  f  itself  only,  ia  a  poasibility,  o^o- 
ty  ;  but  has  not  yet  emerged  into  Eiiatence.  A  aemnd 
t'muflt  be  introduced  in  order  to  produce  actuality — 
viz.  actuation,  realization  ;  and  whose  motive  power  ia  the 
Will — the  activity  of  man  in  the  wideat  aenae.  It  ia  only  by 
this  activity  that  that  Idea  aa  well  as  abatract  characteristicH 
generally,  are  realiacd,  actunliaed ;  for  of  themselvea  they  are 
powerless.  The  motive  power  that  puta  them  in  o|)eration,  . 
and  gives  them  determinate  eiiatence,  is  the  need,  instinct,  ' 
inclination,  and  paaaiou  of  man.  That  eome  conception  of 
mine  should  be  developed  into  act  and  eiiatence,  ia  my  earnest 
desire:  I  wish  to  assert  my  personality  in  connection  vrith 
it :  I  ^vi3b  to  he  aatisfied  by  its  execution.  If  I  am  to  exert 
myself  for  any  object,  it  roust  in  some  way  or  other  be  my 
object.  In  the  accomplishment:  of  such  or  auch  designs  X 
muat  at  the  aame  time  find  mij  satisfaction ;  although  the 
purpose  for  which  I  eiert  myself  includes  a  complication  of 
results,  many  of  which  have  no  interest  for  me.  This  ia  thq 
absolute  right  of  personal  esistence — to  find  iW?/' satisfied  in', 
ito  activity  and  labour.  If  men  are  tq^  interest  thomaelves 
^or  anything  thejj[iu3Wa?tijT^eaE)~have  part  of  their  ei- 
^istenceinvalved-ta-it^^^a  their  individuality  gratified  by  its 
attamment.  Here  a  mistake  must  be  avoided.  We  intend 
blame,  and  justly  impute  it  aa  a  fault,  when  we  say_  of  an 
individual,  that  he  ia  "iutereatod"  (iu  taking  part  in  sucii 
or  such  transactions,)  that  is,  seeks  only  hia  pnvato  advaa- 
tage-     In  reprehending  thia  we  find  faijt  witli  him  for  fup» 

fg  his   personal  aims  without  any  regard  to  a  mora 
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mote  Ilia  owr,  interest,  or  which  he  even  socrifiueB  with  thti 
view.  Bat  he  who  is  actiye  in  promotinff  an  object,  a  aai 
Bimply  "  interested,"  but  interested  in  that  object  itself.  Lan- 
guage faithfully  expresBea  this  distinction. — Nothing  there- 
lore  happens,  nothing  is  accomplished,  unless  the  indiTidualB 
concerned,  seek  their  own  satisiaction  in  the  issue.  They  ore 
particular  units  of  society ;  i.e.  they  liave  special  needs,  in- 
stincts, and  interests  generally,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Among  these  needs  are  not  only  such  as  we  usuoliy  call  ne- 
cessities— the  stimuli  of  individual  desire  and  volition — but 
also  those  connected  with  Individual  views  and  conrictiona; 
or— to  use  a  term  eipresaing  less  decision— leanings  of  opi- 
nion; aupposing  the  impulses  of  reflection,  understanding, 
and  reason,  to  have  been  awakened.  In  these  cases  people 
demand,  if  they  are  to  exert  themselves  in  any  direction, 
that  the  object  should  comm.end  itself  to  them  ;  that  in  point 
of  opinion,— whether  as  ta  its  goodness,  justice,  advantage, 

front, — they  should  be  able  to  "  enter  into  it"  (dabei  seyn). 
his  is  a,  consideration  of  especial  importance  in  our  age, 
when  people  are  leas  than  formerly  influenced  by  reliance  on 
others,  and  by  authority  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  de- 
Tote  their  activities  to  a  cause  on  the  ground  of  their  own 
(nderatanding,  their  independent  conviction  and  opinion. 

We  assert  then  that  nothing  has  been  accomplislicd  with- 
out interest  on  the  part  of  the  actors  ;  and— if  interest  be 
caJled  passion,  inasmuch  ns  the  whole  individuality,  to 
the  neglect  of  all  other  actual  or  possible  interests  and 
claims,  is  devoted  to  an  object  with  every  fibre  of  volition, 
concentrating  alt  its  desires  and  powers  npon  it — we  may 

.  affirm  absolutely  that  noihin^  great  in  the  World  has  been  ac- 
complished without  ^oawoB.  Two  elements,  therefore,  enter 
into  the  object  of  our  investigation  ;  the  first  the  Idea,  the 
second  the  complex  of  human  passions  ;  the  one  the  warp, 

I  the  other  the  woof  of  the  vast  arras-web  of  TTniversal  Hia- 
toiy.  The  concrete  .mean  end  union  of  the  two  is  Liberty, 
under  the  conditions  ol'  morality  in  a  State.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  Idea  of  Freedom  as  the  nature  of  Spirit,  and  the  abso- 
lute goal  of  History.  Passionisregardedasa  thing  of  sinister 
' ,  as  more  or  less  immoral.  Man  is  required  to  have  no 
passions.  Passion,  it  is  true,  is  not  quite  the  suitable  word 
for  what  I  wish  to  express.     I  mean  here  nothing  more  than 
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human  activity  as  reaulliitg  I'rom  private  intereata — special,  1* 
or  if  TomriHTBelf-aeekinf;  designs, — with  this  qualification, 
that  the  whole  energy  of  will  aud  character  ia  devoted  to  their 
attunment ;  that  other  in  tercstti,  (which  would  in  themselvei 
c»nBtitute  attractive  aims)  or  rather  all  things  eke,  are  sacri- 
flcedto  them.  Theohjectiu  questioniBso  bound  up  with  thp 
man'B  will,  that  it  entirely  aud  alone  determinea  the   "  hue 
of  resolution,"  and  is  iugeparable  from  it.     It  has  become 
the  very  essence  of  hia  volition.     Por  a  person  is  a  specific    ■ 
enstence;  not  man  in  general,  (a  term  to  which  no  real  ck-   ■ 
istence  corresponds)  but  a  particular  human  being,     The   fl 
term   "character"  Kkewise  espressea   thia  idioBvncrasy  of  ^ 
Will  and  Intelligence,  But  Character  comprehends  all  pecu- 
liirities  whatever ;  the  way  in  which  a  peraon  couducts  him- 
self in  private  relations,    Ac,   and  is  not  limited  to    his 
idioe^crasy  in  its  practical  and  active  phase.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, uae  the  term  "  pnasion  ;'*  understanding  thereby  the 
particular  bent  of  character,  as  tar  as  the  peculiarines  of 
volition  are  not  limited  to  private  interest,  but  supply  the 
impelling  and  actuating  force  for  accomplishiog  deeds  snared 
in   by  the  community  at  large,     T'nj^j^jr.ii   j^j   jp   ttio  fipgt 
instance   the  subjective,   and  tLierefore  t\ie   formal  side  of 
eneryv.  will,    and    activity^lpnving'  t;hn  ohjppt  ni-  ati^  ptill 
liUdsIeaniBfid.     And  there  is  a  similar  relation  of  formality 
to  reality  in  merely  individual  conviction,  individual  views, 
individual  conscience.     It  is  always  a  question   of  essential    { 
importance,  what  is  the  purport  of  my  conviction,  what  the 
object  of  my  iiaasion,  in  deciding  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  is  of  a  true  and  substantial  nature.     Conversely,  if  it 
is  so,  it  will  inevitably  attain  actual  eiistence— be  realized;^ 

From  thia  comment  on  the  second  essential  element  m 
the  historical  embodiment  of  an  aim,  we  infer — glancing  at  , 
the  institution  of  the  Stat«  in  paasing, — that  a  State  ' 
ia  then  well  constituted  and  int«mally  powerful,  when  thit  . 
private  interest  of  ita  citizens  is  one  with  the  common  interest 
of  the  State  i  when  the  one  finds  its  gratification  and  reali- 
zation in  the  other, — apropoaition  in  itself  very  important. 
But  in  a  State  many  institutions  muat  bo  adopted,  much 
political  machinery  invented,  accompanied  by  appropriate 
political  arrangements,  —  necc-ssitnting  long  struggles  ol 
the  understanding  before  what  is  really  appropriate  can  bo 
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discovered,— -■involving,  moroover,  contentions  with  private 
interest  and  possioue,  and  a  tedious  discipliQe  of  these  latter, 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  desired  harmony.  The  epoch 
when  a  State  attiiins  this  harmonious  condition,  marks  the 
period  of  its  bloom,  its  yirtue,  its  vigour,  and  its  prosperity. 
£ut  the  history  of  mankind  does  not  begin  with  a  conaciout 
aim  of  any  kind,  as  it  is  the  case  vith  the  particular  circles 
into  which  men  form  themselves  of  set  purpose.  The  mere 
social  instinct  implies  a  conscious  purpose  at  security  for  life 
and  property  j  aud  when  society  has  been  constituted,  this 
urpose  becomes  more  comprehensive-  The  History  of  the 
V^orld  begins  with  its  general  aim — the  realization  of  the 
Idea  of  Spirit— only  in  an  iinplicit  form  (an  «cA)  that  is,  as 
Kature ;  a  hidden,  most  profoundly  hidden,  unconscious 
instinct ;  and  the  whole  process  of  History  (as  already 
observed),  is  directed  to  rendering  this  uncouseious  impulse 
a  conscioufi  one.  Thus  appearing  in  the  form  of  merely 
natural  existence,  natural  will — that  which  has  been  called  the 
subjective  side, — physical  craving,  instinct,  passion,  private 
interest,  as  also  opinion  and  subjective  conception, — sponta- 
neously present  themselves  at  the  very  commencement, 
r^his  vast  congeries  of  volitions,  interests  and  activities,  con- 
1  rtiltute  the  instruments  and  means  of  the  'World-SpiTit  for 
I  attaining  its  object ;  bringing  it  to  eonsciousness,  aud  real> 
j  izing  it.  And  this  aim  is  none  other  than  finding  itself— 
coming  to  itself— and  contemplating  itself  in  concrete  ac- 
tuality. But  that  those  manifestations  of  vitality  on  the 
part  of  individuals  and  peoples,  in  which  they  seek  and  satisfy 
their  own  purposes,  are,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  means  and 
instruments  of  a  biglier  and  broader  purpose_efjEhiehthey 
Imow  nothing,— which  they  realize  unconsciously,— might  be 
made  a  matter  of  question ;  rather  has  been  questioned, 
and  in  every  variety  of  form  negatived,  decried  aud  con- 
temned as  mere  dreaming  and  "  Philosophy,"  But  on  this 
point  I  announced  my  view  at  the  very  outset,  and  asserted 
our  hypothesis, — which,  however,  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
in  the  form  of  a  legitimate  inlerence, — and  our  belief,  that 
Eeason  governs  the  world,  and  has  consequently  governed 
its  history.  In  relation  to  this  independently  universal  and 
substantial  existence — all  else  is  subordinate,  subservienlj^ 
it,   and  the   means  for  ita   development. — The  TJnioi 
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ITniTeraa]  Abstract  Existence  generally  witli  the  Indmdual, 
— tbe  Subjective — tliat  this  alone  ia  Truth,  belonga  to  the  de- 
purtment  of  speculation,  and  is  trented  in  this  general  form 
in  Logic. — But  in  tbe  process  of  the  World's  History  itself^ 
- — aa  atill  incomplete, — the  abstract  final  aim  of  hiatoiy  Is 
not  yet  made  the  distinct   object  of  desire  and  intereefc  i  i 
While  these  limited  sentiments  are  still  uneonaeious  of  the  M 
purpose  they  are  fulfilling,  the  universal  principle  is  implicit  I 
ill  them,  andiarealizingitaelf  through  them.      The  question"^ 
also  assumea  the  form  of  the  union  of  Freedont  ia\H  Tf^f^ffuity  ; 
the  latent  abstract  proceas  of  Spirit  being  regarded  as  Neeea-  I 
sity,  while  that  which  exhibits  itself  in  the  conscious  will  of    / 
men,  aa  their  interest,  belongs  to  the  domain  of  Freedom. _/ 
Aa  the  metaphysical  connection  (i.  e.  the  connection  in  the 
Idea)  of  these  forms  of  thought,  belongs  to  Logic,  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  analyze  it  here,     The  chief  and  cardinal 
points  only  shall  be  mentioned. 

Philosophy  shews  that  the  Idea  advances  to  an  infinite 
aatitheais  ;  that,  viz.  between  the  Idea  in  its  free,  universal 
form — in  which  it  exists  for  itself— and  the  contrasted  form 
of  abstract  introversion,  reflection  on  itself,  which  is  formal 
eiistence-for-self,  perBonality.formnl  freedom,  such  as  belongs 
toSpirit  only.  The  universal  Idea  eiiatathua  aa  the  substantial  / 
totality  of  things  on  the  one  side,  and  as  the  abstract  essence/ . 
of  free  volition  on  the  other  aide.     This  reflection  of  tbB  L 
mind  on  itself  ia  individual  self  ■consciousness— the  polar  'I 
opposite  of  the  Idea  in  its  general  form,  and  therefore  esisting     I 
in  absolute  Limitation.     This  polar  opposite  is  conaequently      ' 
limitation,  parti cularizati on,  fertile  universal  absolute  oeing  ; 
it  is  the   side  of  its  definite  existence;   the  aphere  of  ita 
formal  reality,  the  sphere  of  the  reverence  paid  to  God. — 
"■  '      d  the  absolute  eouoection  of  this  antithesis,  i 


the  profound  task  of  metaphysics.  ThiaLimitation  originates 
all  forms  of  particularity  of  whatever  kind.  The  formal 
lolition  [of  ■Which  we  have  spoken]  wills  itself;  desires  to 
makes  its  own  personality  valid  in  all  that  it  purposes  and 
does !  even  the  pioua  individual  wishes  to  be  saved  and  happy. 
This  pole  of  the  antithesis,  existing  for  itself,  is — in  contrast 
with  the  Abaolat*  Universal  Being—  a  apecial  separate  esist- 
^"  >,  taking  cognizance  of  speciality  only,  and  willing  that 
In  short  it  plays  its  part  in  the  region  of  mere  ph* 
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This  is  tlio  epliore  of  particular  purposee,  in  ef- 
fecting  which  individuals  esert  themselves  on  behalf  of  their 
individuality — give  it  full  play  and  objective  realization.  This 
is  also  the  sphere  of  happiness  and  ita  opposite.  He  is  happy 
who  finds  his  condition  suited  to  his  special  character,  will, 

find  fancy,  and  so  enjoys  himself  in  that  condition.  The 
?tory  of  the  "World  ia  not  the  theatre  of  happiness, 
riods  of  happiness  are  blank  pages  in  it,  for  they  are  periods 
haimony, — periods  when  the  antithesis  is  in  abeyance, 
flection  on  self, — the  Freedom  above  described — is  ab- 
stractly defined  as  the  formal  element  of  the  activity  of  the 
absolute  Idea.  The  realizing  activitif  of  which  we  have 
spoken  is  the  middle  term  of  tlie  Bj-llogism,  one  of  whose 
extremes  is' the  TJniveraal  essence,  the  Idea,  whiclirepoaesin 
the  penetralia  of  Spirit ;  and  the  other,  the  complex  of 
eitemal  things,^ — objective  matter.  That  activity  ia  the 
medium  by  which  the  universal  latent  principle  is  translated 
into  the  domain  of  objectivity. 

I  will  endeavour  to  make  what  has  been  said  more  vivid 
and  clear  by  examples. 

The  building  of  a  house  is,  in  thefirstinstajiee,  a  subjective 
aim.  and  design.  On  the  other  hand  we  have,  as  means,  the 
Beveral  substances  required  for  the  work, — Iron,  Wood, 
Stones.  The  elements  are  jnade  use  of  in  working  up  this 
material :  Jlre  to  melt  the  iron,  wind  to  blow  the  fire,  water  to 
set  wheels  in  motion,  in  order  to  cut  the  wood,  &c.  The 
result  is,  that  the  wind,  which  Lns  helped  to  build  the  house, 
is  shut  out  by  the  house  ;  so  also  are  the  violeuce  of  rains  and 
floods,  and  the  destructive  powers  of  fire,  so  far  as  the  house 
is  made  fire-proof.  The  stouea  and  be,ams  obey  the  law  of 
gravity, — press  downwards, — and  ao  high  walb  are  carried 
up.  Thus  the  elements  are  made  use  of  in  accordance  with 
their  nature,  and  yet  to  co-operate  for  a  product,  by  wliich 
their  operation  is  limited.  Thus  the  passions  of  men  are 
gratified  ;  they  develope  themselves  and  tlieir  aims  in  accord- 
ance with  their  natural  tendencies,  and  build  up  the  edifice 
tif  human  society  ;  thus  fortifying  a  position  for  Bight  and 
Order  against  theinseloes. 

The  connection  of  events  above  indicated.involves  also  the 

Ifact,  that  in  history  an  additional  result  is  commonly  pro- 
duced by  human  actions  beyond  that  which  they  aim  at  and 
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obtain — that  which  they  immedintoly  rccogniae  and  dcsireJ^ 
They  gratify  their  own  interest ;  but  something  farther  ia 
thereby  accomplished,  latent  in  the  actions  in  question,  though 
not  present  to  their  conseiousDesa,  and  not  included  in  their 
design.  An  analogous  example  is  offered  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who,  from  a  feeling  of  revenge, — perliaps  not  an  unjust 
one,  but  produced  by  injury  on  the  other's  part, — bums  that 
other  man's  house.  A  connection  ia  immediately  established 
between  the  deed  itself  and  a  train  of  circumstances  not 
directly  included  in  it,  taken  abstractedly.  In  itself  it 
consisted  in  merely  presenting  a  small  flame  to  a  small 
portion  of  a  beam.  Events  not  involved  in  that  simple  act 
follow  of  themselves.  The  part  of  the  beam  which  waa  set 
fire  to  is  connected  with  its  remote  portions  ;  the  beam  it«elf 
is  united  with  the  woodwork  of  the  house  generally,  and  this 
with  other  houses  ;  bo  that  a  wide  conflagration  ensues,  which 
destroys  the  goods  and  chattels  of  many  other  persons  beeidea 
hia  against  whom  the  act  of  revenge  was  first  directed ;  per- 
haps even  costs  not  a  few  men  their  lives.  This  lay  neither 
in  the  deed  abstractedly,  nor  in  the  design  of  the  man  who 
committed  it.  But  the  action  Las  a  further  general  bearing,  j 
In  the  design  of  the  doer  it  was  only  revenge  executMi,* 
against  an  individual  in  the  destruction  of  hia  property,  bota 
it  is  moreover  a  crime,  and  that  involves  punishment  also. 
Thia  may  not  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  perpe- 
trator, still  less  ill  his  intention ;  but  liis  deed  itself,  tho 
general  principles  it  calls  into  play,  its  substantial  content 
entails  it.  By  this  eiample  I  wish  only  to  impress  on  you 
the  consideration,  tliat  in  a  simple  act,  something  farther 
may  be  implicated  than  lies  in  the  intention  and  conscious- 
ness of  the  agent.  The  example  before  us  involves,  however, 
this  additional  consideration,  that  the  substance  of  the  act, 
consequently  we  may  say  the  act  itself,  recoils  upon  the  per*  _ 
petrator, — reacts  upon  him  with  destructive  tendency.  Thi&J 
union  of  the  two  eitremcs — the  erahodiment  of  a  general  ide»TB 
in  the  form  of  direct  reality,  and  the  elevation  of  a  speciality  I 
into  connection  with  universal  truth— is  brought  to  pass,  at 
first  sight,  under  the  conditions  of  an  utter  diversity  of 
nature  between  the  two,  and  an  indifference  of  the  one 
extreme  towards  the  other.  The  aims  which  the  agents  set 
before  them  are  limited  and  special ;  but  it  must  be  remarked. <j 
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,  Mt  tiiB  sgenta  themselvea  are  intelligent;  thinking  beingei 
'  The  purport  of  theitdeairea  IB  interwoven  with  oefl era i,  eiset^ 
tial  cooaideratioua  of  justice,  good,  duty,  &a;  for  mere 
desire — volition  in  its  rough  and  savage  forma — ialla  not 
within  the  scene  and  sphere  of  Universal  History.  Thoae 
general  conaiderationa,  which  form  at  tlie  same  time  a  norm 
for  directing  aims  and  actiona,  have  a  determinate  purport ; 
for  such  an  abstraction  as  "  good  for  its  own  sake,"  has  uo 
place  in  living  reality.  If  men  are  to  act,  tliey  must  not  only 
intend  the  Good,  but  must  have  decided  for  themselves  i 
whetherthis  or  that  particular  thing  is  a  Good.  What  special 
course  of  action,  however,  is  good  or  not,  is  determined,  as 
regards  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  private  life,  by  the  laws 
and  customs  of  a  Stato  ;  and  here  no  great  dii£culty  is  pre- 
sented. Each  individual  has  his  position;  he  knows  on 
I  the  whole  what  a  just,  honourable  course  of  conduct  is.  Aa 
to  ordinary,  private  relations,  tho  assertion  that  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  the  right  and  good, — the  regarding  it  aa  the  mark 
of  an  exalted  morality  to  find  difficulties  and  raiiio  scruples 
fon  that  score, — may  be  set  down  to  an  evil  or  perverse  will. 
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]  evade  duties  not  in  themselves  of 


a  per- 


jpleiing  nature  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  an  idly  reflective  habit  of 
mind — where  a  feeble  will  affords  no  aufficieut  exercise  to 
the  fiwulties, — leaving  them  therefore  to  find  occupation 
within  themselves,  and  to  expend  themselves  on  moral  self- 
adulation.  \ 

It  la  ijtfite  otherwise  with  the  comprehensive  relations 
that  History  has  to  do  with.  In  this  sphere  are  presented 
those  momentoua  collisions  between  osisting,  acknowledged 
duties,  laws,  and  nghts,  and  thoae  contingencies  which  are 
adverse  to  this  fiiecTsystem  ;  which  assail  and  even  destroy 
ita  foundations  and  existence  ;  whose  tenor  may  nevertheless 
seem  good, — on  the  large  scde  advantageous, — yes,  even  in- 
dispensable and  necessary.  These  contingenciea  realise 
themselves  in  History :  they  involve  a  general  principle  of  a 
different  order  from  that  on  which  depends  the  permanenee 
of  a  people  or  a  State.  Thie  principle  is  an  essential  phase 
in  the  development  of  the  creating  Idea,  of  Truth  striving  and 
urging  towards  [consciousness  of]  itseF.  Historical  men^ 
World-Sutorical  Individuals — are  those  in  whose  aims  s 
ft  general  principle  lies. 
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war,  in  danger  of  losing  a  position,  not  perhaps  at  ti ^ 

&ae  of  auperiority,  yet  at  leaat  of  equality  with,  tfie  otliera 
who  were  at  tlie  hea5  of  the  State,  and  of  auccumbing  to 
those  who  were  just  on  the  point  of  becoming  his  enemies, 
— belongseasenfiallytothia  category.     These  enemies — who 
were  at  the  same  time  pursuing  their  personal  aims — had  the 
form  of  the  constitution,  and  the  power  conferred  by  a 
pearance  of  justice,  on  their  side.     Ciesarwascontendii^ 
the  maintemnce  of  his  position,  honour,  and  safety ;  and, 
since  the  power  of  his  opponents  included  the  sovereignty   , 
over  theproTJnces  of  the  Boman  Empire,  his  victory  secured    i 
for  him  the  conquest  of  that  entire  Empire  ;  and  be  thus  b&- 
came — though  leaving  the  form  of  the  constitution — the 
Autocrat  of  the  State.     That  wbich  secured  for  liim  the  elo- 
cution of  a  design,  which  in  the  first  instance  was  of  negative 
import — the  Autocracy  of  Itoma, — was,  however,  at  the  same 
time  an  independently  necessary  feature  in  the  history  of  J 
Eome  and  of  the  world.     It  was  not,  then,  bis  private  gaia   ] 
merely,  but  an  unconscious  impulse  that  occasioned  th&  i 
accomplisliment  of  that  for  which  the  time  was  ripe.     Such  ^ 
are  all  great  historical  men, — whose  own  particular   i 
involve  those  large  issues  whicd  are  the  will  of  the  World-  i 
Spirit.     They  may  be  called  Heroes,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
derived  their  puiposea  and  their  vocation,  not  from  the  calra, 
regular  com«e  of  things,  sanctioned  by  the  existing  order  ; 
but  from  a  concealed  fount — one  which  has  not  attained  to 
phenomenal,  present  eiistence,— from  that  inner  Spirit,  still 
hidden  beneath  the  surface,  which,  impinging  on  the  outer 
world  as  on  a  shell,  bursts  it  in  pieces,  because  it  is  another 
kernel  than  that  which  belonged  to  the  shell  in  queatjon^ 
They  are  men,  therefore,  who  appear  to  draw  the  impulse  of 
their  life  from  themselves;  and  whose  deeds  have  produced 
a  condition  of  things  and  a  comples  of  historical  relations 

which  appear  to  be  only  their  interest,  and  their  work.        4 

Such  individuals  had  no  consciousness  of  the  general 
Idea  they  were  unfolding,  while  prosecuting  those  aims  of 
theirs ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  practical,  political  men. 
But  at  tbo  same  time  they  were  thinking  men,  who  had  an 
iuaight  into  the  requirements  of  the  time — what  was  rwe 
fir  development.  This  waa  the  very  Truth  for  their  age,  for 
their  wond;  the  species  next  in  order,  eo  to  speak,  and  1 
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■  which  waa  already  formed  in  the  womb  of  time.  It  vm 
theirs  to  know  this  naacent  pTinciplo  ;  the  necessary,  directly 
sequent  step  in  progress,  which  their  world  was  to  take  ;  to 
m^e  this  their  aim,  and  to  expend  their  energy  in  promot- 
ing it.  World -historical  men— the  Heroes  of  an  epoch — 
must,  therefore,  be  recognised  aa  its  clear-sighted  ones ;  their 
^_dgedB,  tkeir  words  are  the  best  of  that  time?  '^ 
have  formed  purposca  to  entisfy  theraaelveST  r 
"Whatever  prudent  designa  and  counsels  they  i 
learned  from  others,  would  be  the  more  limitci  and  ineon- 
eiatent  features  in  their  coreer ;  for  it  waa  tUsy  who  best 
understood  affairs  ;  from  whom  others  learned,  and  approTed, 
,  or  at  least  acijuiesced  in — their  policy.  Por  th^  Spirit  which 
.had  taken  this  fresh  step  in  history  ia  the  iniiust  soul  of  all 
^individuals;  but  in  a  state  of  imconsciousntas  which  the 
m  in  question  aroused.  Their  fellim-s,  therefore, 
(Follow  theae  soul-leaders ;  for  they  feel  the  irregiatible  power 
(of  their  own  inner  Spirit  thus  embodied,  p  we  go  on  to^ 
I  cast  a  look  at  the  fate  of  tbeae  World-Hi st^cal  persons, 
whose  vocation  it  was  to  be  the  agents  of  the  World-S(»irit,  I 
— we  shall  find  it  to  have  been  no  happy  one.  They  attained  ' 
I  no  calm  enjoyment ;  their  whole  life  was  labour  and  trouble ; 
theirwholenature  was  nought  else  but  their  master-passion. 
When  their  object  ia  attained  they  fall  off  like  empty  hullo  i 
itom  the  kernel.  They  die  early,  hke  Alexander;  they  are  I 
murdered,  like  Casar  ;  transported  to  St.  Helena,  like_J 
Jfag^onJ  This  fearful  consolation — that  historical  men  have 
not  enjoyed  what  is  called  hapjiinesa,  and  of  which  only  pri- 
vate life  (and  this  maybe  paased  imdecvery  various  external 
oircumatances)  is  capable, — this  consolation  those  may  draw 
from  history,  who  stand  in  need  of  it ;  and  it  is  craTed  by 
Envy— vexed  at  what  is  great  and  transcendant, — -striving, 
therefore,  to  depreciate  it,  and  to  find  some  flaw  in  it.  Thus 
(  'Ji  modern  timts  it  has  been  demonatrated  ad  nauseaia  that 
I  princes  are  generally  unhappy  on  their  thrones  ;  in  oonaide- 
lation  of  which  the  possession  of  a  throne  ia  tolerated,  and 
men  acquieace  in  the  fact  that  not  themselves  but  tho  per- 
sonages in  question  are  its  occupants.  The  Free  Man,  wo 
may  observe,  is  not  envions,  but  gladly  recognises  what  is 
great  and  exalted,  and  rejoices  that  it  exists. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  those  common  elements  which  c(h^ 
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etitate  tlie  interest  and  therefore  the  passions  of  individuals, 
that  these  historical  men  are  to  be  regarded.  They  are  great 
men,  because  they  willed  and  accomplished  something  great; 
not  a  mere  fancy,  a  mere  intention,  but  that  which  met  the 
case  and  fell  in  with  the  needs  of  the  age.     This  mode  of 
considering  them  also  excludes  the  so-called  ''psychological  *' 
view,  which— serving  the  purpose  of  envy  most  eflfectually — 
contrives  so  to  refer  all  actions  to  the  heart, — to  bring 
them  under  such  a  subjective  aspect — as  that  their  authors 
appear  to  have  done  everything  under  the  impulse  of  some 
passion,  mean  or  grand, — some  morbid  craving ^ — and  on 
account  of  these  passions  and  cravings  to  have  been  not 
moral  men.     Alexander  of  Macedon  partly  subdued  G-reece, 
and  then  Asia ;  therefore  he  was  possessed  by  a  morbid  craV' 
ing  for  conquest.     He  is  alleged  to  have  acted  from  a  craving 
for  fame,  for  conquest ;  and  the  proof  that  these  were  the 
impelling  motives  is  that  he  did  that  which  resulted  in  fame. 
Wnat  pedagogue  has  not  demonstrated  of  Alexander  the 
Great — of  Julius  Caesar — that  they  were  instigated  by  such 
passions,  and  were  consequently  immoral  men  ?— whence  the 
conclusion  immediately  follows  that  he,  the  pedagogue,  is  a 
better  man  than  they,  because  ho  has  not  such  passions ;  a 
proof  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  does  not  conquer 
Asia, — vanquish  Darius  and  Porus, — but  while  he  enjoys  life 
himself,  lets  others  enjoy  it  too.     These  psychologists  are 
particularly  fond  of  contemplating  those  pecularities  of  great 
historical  figures  which  appertain  to  them  as  private  persons. 
Man  must  eat  and  drink ;  he  sustains  relations  to  friends 
and  acquaintances  ;  he  has  passing  impulses  and  ebullitions 
of  temper.     "  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre,"  is 
a  well-known  proverb ;  I  have  added — and  Goethe  repeated 
it  ten  years  later — "  but  not  because  the  former  is  no  hero, 
but  because  the  latter  is  a  valet."     He  takes  off  the  heroes 
boots,   assists   him  to  bed,  knows   that  he  prefers  cham- 
pagne, &c.   /Historical  personages  ■\5;aited  upon  in  historical 
Literatiu*e  by  such  psychological  valetg]  come  poorly  off;  they  I 
are  brought  down  by  these  their  attendants  to  a  level  with 
— or  rather  a  few  degrees  below  the  level  of— the  morality 
of  such  exquisite  discemers  of  spirits.     The  Thersites  of 
Homer  who  abuses  the  kings  is  a  standing  figure  for  all 
times.   Blows — that  is  beating  with  a  solid  cudgel— he  dooa 
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not  get  in  every  age,  as  !□  tie  Homeric  one  ;  but  hia  f 
Ilia  egotiBia,  ia  tlie  thorn  which  be  has  to  carry  in  hia  fleafi*^ 
and  the  undying  worm  that  gnaws  him  is  the  tormenting 
consideration  that  hia  escellect  viewa  and  vituperationa 
remain  absolutely  without  result  in  the  world.  But  our 
satisfaction  at  the  fate  of  Theraitiam  also,  may  have  its 
,  emiater  aide. 

(""""^A.  "World-historical  individual  is  not  ao  unwise  as  to  indulge 
a  variety  of  wishes  to  divide  hia  regards.  He  ia  devoted  to 
the  One  Aim,  regardless  of  all  else.-  It  is  even  poaaible  that 
Buch  men  may  treat  other  great,  even  sacred  intereata,  incon- 
siderately ;  conduct  which  is  indeed  obnoxioua  to  moral  repre- 
bension.  But  so  mighty  a  form  must  trample  down  many 
an  innocent  flower — crush  to  pieces  many  an  object  in  its 
path. 

The  special  interest  of  passion  ia  thus  inseparable  from 
the  active  development  of  a  general  principle :  for  it  is  from 
the  special  and  determinate  and  from  its  negation,  that  the 
Ujpiveraal  results.j  Particularity  eontenda  with  its  like,  and 
some  loss  ia  involved  in  the  issue.  It  ia  not  the  general  idea 
that  is  implicated  in  opposition  and  combat,  and  that  ia 
exposed  to  danger.  It  remaiais  in  the  background,  untouched 
and  unirijured.  Thia  may  be  called  the  cwnninn  of  reason, — 
that  it  sets  the  passions  to  work  for  itaelf,  while  that  which 
develops  its  existence  through  such  impulsion  pays  the 
penalty,  and  suffers  loss.  For  it  ia  pkenmnenal  being  that  ia 
ao  treated,  and  of  this,  part  ia  of  no  value,  part  ia  positive 
and  real.  The  particular  is  for  the  most  part  of  too  trifling 
value  aa  compared  with  the  general :  individuals  are  sacri- 
ficed and  abandoned.  The  Idea  pays  the  penalty  of  deter- 
minate esiateBce  and  of  corruptibility,  not  from  itself,  but 
from  the  passions  of  individuals. 

But  though  we  might  tolerate  the  idea  that  individuals, 
their  desires  and  the  gratification  of  them,  are  thus  aacri- 
ficed,  and  their  happiness  given  up  to  the  empire  of  chance, 
to  Tvhich  it  belongs  ;  and  that  aa  a  general  rule,  individuals 
come  under  the  category  of  means  to  an  ulterior  end,-;— there 
is  one  aspect  of  human  individuality  which  we  should  hesitate 
to  regard  in  that  subordinate  light,  even  in  relation  lo  the 
highest ;  since  it  ia  absolutely  no  auhordinate  element,  but 
i!s:ata  in  those  individuals  as  inherently  eternal  and  divir.e. 
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n  morality,  ethics,  religionTl  Even  when  Bpeakme  of  vl 

TreatiEatioii  of  the  great  id^  aim  by  means  of  inaivi- 
daalB,  the  suhjedive  element  in  them — their  interest  and  that 
of  their  cravrnga  and  impulBea,  their  views  and  judgments, 
though  exhibited  as  the  merely  formal  side  of  their  exist- 
ence,— WHS  spoken  of  as  having  an  infinite  right  to  be  con- 
sulted. The  first  idea  that  presents  itself  in  speaking  of 
meant  is  that  of  something  external  to  the  object,  and  hav- 
ing no  share  in  the  object  itself,  But  merely  natural  thinga — 
even  the  commonest  fifeless  objects — used  as  means,  must  be 
of  such  a  kind  as  adapts  them  to  their  purpose ;  they  must 
pOBsesB  something  in  common  with  it.  Human  beings  least 
of  oU,  sustain  the  bare  external  relation  of  mere  means  to 
the  great  ideal  aim.  Not  only  do  they  in  the  veiy  act  of 
realising  it,  make  it  the  occasion  of  satisfying  personal  desires, 
whose  purport  is  diverse  from  that  aim — hut  they  share  in 
that  ideal  aim  itself ;  and  are  for  that  very  reason  objects  of 
their  own  existence ;  not  formailj/  merely,  as  the  world  of 
living  beings  generally  is, — whoso  individual  life  is  essentially 
eubordmate  to  that  of  man,  and  is  properly  used  up  sa  aa 
instrumeat.  Men,  on  the  contrary,  are  objects  of  eiiateneol 
to  themselves,  as  regards  the  intrinsic  import  of  the  aim  in) 
question.  To  this  order  belongs  that  in  them  which  we  would 
exclude  from  the  category  of  mere  means,— Morality,  Ethics,<f 
Beligion.  That  is  to  say,  man  is  an  object  of  existence  in 
himself  onljin  virtue  of  the  Divine  that  is  in  him, — that  which 
was  designated  at  the  outset  as  Reason  ;  which,  in  view 
of  its  activity  and  power  of  self-determination,  was  called , . 
freedom.  And  we  affirm — without  entering  at  present  on  the  I 
Moof  of  the  assertion — thfltEeligion,MorSity,&c,  have  their  1 
foundation  and  source  in  thatpriDciple,  and  so  are  essentially  1 
elevated  above  all  ahen  necessity  and  chance.  And  here  we 
most  remark  that  individuals,  to  the  extent  of  their  freedom, 
are  reaponsible  for  the  depravation  and  enfeeblement  of 
morsla  and  religion.  This  is  the  seal  of  the  absolute  andl 
goblime  destiny  of  man — that  h«  knows  what  is  good  andl 
i^t  18  evil ;  that  his  Destiny  ig  his  very  ability  to  willj 
Mther  good  or  evil, — in  one  word,  that  he  is  the  subject  of 
moral  imputation,  imputation  not  only  of  ovil,  but  of  good ; 
and  not  only  concerning  this  or  that  particular  matter,  and  J 
all  that  happens  ah  e;cM,  hntaho  the  good  and.  o\\i  &'iWtt>  \J 
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ing  to  his  individual  freedom.  The  brute  alone  is  eimpl^ 
innocent.  It  would,  however,  demand  an  extensive  eipla- 
nation — &a  extensive  as  the  analy si b  of  moral  freedom  itself — 
to  preclude  or  obviate  all  the  miaunderatandings  which  the 
Btatemeut  that  what  is  called  innocence  imparts  the  entire 
unconsciousnesa  of  evil— ia  wont  to  occasion. 

In  contemplating  the  fate  which  virtue,  morality,  even 
pieh'  esperienee  in  history,  we  must  not  fall  into  the  Litany 
of  lamentations,  that  the  g^ood  and  pious  often — or  for  the 
most  part — fare  ill  in  the  world,  while  the  evil-disposed  and 
wicked  prosper.  The  term  prosperily  is  used  in  a  variety 
o£  meanings — riches,  outward  honour,  and  the  hke.  But  in 
Hoeaking  of  something  which  in  and  for  itself  constitutes  an 
aim  of  existence,  that  so-called  well  or  ill-faring  of  these  or 
those  isolated  individuals  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  rational  order  of  the  universe.  "With  more 
juatice  than  happiness,— or  a  fortunate  environment  for  in- 
dividuals,— it  is  demanded  of  the  grand  aim  of  the  world's 
existence,  that  it  should  foster,  nay  involve  the  execution 
jond  ratification  of  good,  moral,  righteous  purposes.  What 
makes  men  morally  discontented  (a  discontent,  by  the  bye, 
on  which  they  somewhat  prido  themselves),  is  that  they  do 
not  find  the  present  adapted  to  the  realization  of  aims  wiiich 
they  hold  to  be  right  and  just  (more  especially  in  modem 

§3,  ideals  of  poHtical  constitutions);  they  contrast 
vourably  things  as  they  are,  with  their  idea  of  things  as 
ou^Jil  to  be.  In  this  case  it  is  not  private  interest 
passion  that  desires  gratification,  but  Eeaaon,  Justice, 
Liberty  ;  and  equipped  with  this  title,  the  demand  in  ques- 
tion assumes  a  lofty  bearing,  and  readily  adopts  a  position 
not  merely  of  discontent,  but  of  open  revolt  agauisti  the 
actual  condition  of  the  worid.  To  estimate  such  a  feeling 
and  such  views  aright,  tne  dc?maiids  insisted  upon,  and  the 
very  dogmatic  opinions  asserted,  must  be  examined.  At  no 
time  so  much  as  in  our  own,  have  such  general  principles  and 
notions  been  advanced,  or  with  greater  assurance.  If  in  days 
gone  by,  history  seems  to  present  itself  as  a  struggle  of  pas- 
sions ;  in  our  time^ — though  displays  of  passion  are  not  want- 
ing— it  exhibits  partly  a  predominance  of  the  struggle  of 
notions  assuming  the  authority  of  principles  ;  partly  that  of 
passions  and  interests  essentially  sutyective,  but  undfir  tha 
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XDABk  of  such  higher  sanctions.  The  pretensions  thus  con- 
tended for  as  legitimate  in  the  name  of  that  which  has  heen 
stated  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  Eeason,  pass  accordingly,  fof 
absolute  aims,— to  the  same  extent  as  Religion,  Slorals, 
Ethics.  Nothing,  as  before  remarked,  is  now  more  common 
than  the  complaint  that  the  ideals  which  imagination  sets 
up  are  not  reafized — that  these  glorious  dreams  are  destroyed 
by  cold  actuality.  These  Ideals — which  in  the  voyage  of  life 
founder  on  the  rocks  of  hard  reality — may  be  in  the  first 
instance  only  subjective,  and  belong  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  individual,  imagining  himself  the  highest  and  wisest.  Such 
do  not  properly  belong  to  this  category.  Por  the  fancies 
which  the  individual  in  his  isolation  indulges,  cannot  be  the 
model  for  universal  reality ;  just  as  universal  law  is  not  de- 
signed for  the  units  of  the  mass.  These  as  such  may,  in  fact, 
find  their  interests  decidedly  thrust  into  the  background. 
But  by  the  term  '*  Ideal,"  we  alan  understand  ^hfi  }^^^  P^ 

lave  painted  such  ideals  touchingly  and  with  strong  emotion, 
and  with   the    deeply    melancholy    conviction    that  thev 
could  not  be  realized.     In  afcming,  on  the  contrary,  that! 
the  "Universal  Heason  does  realize  itself,  we  have  indeed 
nothing  to  do  with  the  individual   empirically  regarded. 
That  admits  of  degrees  of  better  and  worse,  since  here 
chance  and  specialily  have  received  authority  from  the  Idea  / 
to  exercise  their  monstrous  power.     Much,  therefore^  in 
particular   aspects  of   the    grand  phenomenon  might  be 
found  fault  with.  This  subjective  fault-finding, — which,  how- 
ever, only  keeps  in  view  the  individual  and  its  deficiency, 
without  taking  notice  of  Eeason  pervading  the  whole, — ^is 
easy ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  asserts  an  excellent  intention  with 
regard  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  seems  to  result  from 
a  kindly  heart,  it  feels  authorized  to  give  itself  airs  and  as-* 
sume  mat  consequence.  It  is  easier  to  discover  a  deficiency  | 
in  individuals,  in  states,  and  in  Providence,  than  to  see  their  I 
real  import  and  value.    For  in  this  merely  negative  fault- 1 
finding  a  proud  position  is  taken, — one  which  overlooks  the 
object,  without  having  entered  into  it, — without  having  com- 
prehended its  positive  aspect.     Age  generally  makes  men 
more  tolerant ;  youth  is  always  discontented.    The  tolerance 
of  age  ia  the  result  of  the  ripeness  of  a  judgment  which,  not 
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merely  as  tlie  result  of  indifference,  ia  BatisSed  even  with 
what  is  inferior;  but,  more  deeply  taught  by  tbe  grave  ex- 
perience of  life,  baa  been  led  to  perceive  the  substantial, 
aolid  worth  of  the  object  in  question.  The  insight  then  to 
which — in  contradistinction  fiom  those  ideals — pbilosopby  ia 
to  lead  ua,  ia,  that  the  real  world  ia  as  it  ought  to  be — wiat 
the  truly  good— the  universal  divine  reason — ia  not  a  mere 
abatraction,  but  a  vital  principle  capable  of  realising  itael£ 
This  Good,  this  Benson,  in  its  moat  concrete  form,  ia  Gtod. 
God  governs  the  world  ;  the  actual  working  of  hia  govern- 
ment—the carrying  out  of  his  plan— ia  the  History  of  the 
(World.  This  plan  philoaophy  strives  to  comprehend ;  for 
only  that  which  has  been  developed  aa  the  result  of  it,  pos- 
sesses iond  fiie  reality.  That  which  does  not  accord  with 
it,  ia  negative,  worthless  exiateaico.  Before  the  pure  light  of 
this  divine  Idea — which  is  no  mere  Ideal — the  phantom  of  a 
world,  whose  events  are  an  incoherent  concourse  of  fortuitous 
circumatances,  utterly  vamsbea.  Philosophy  wishes  to  dis- 
cover the  substantial  purport,  the  real  side  of  the  divine  idea, 
and  to  justify  the  ao  much  despised  Eeality  of  things  ;  fo; 
Eeaaon  is  the  comprehenaion  of  the  Divine  work.  But  as  to 
what  concerna  the  perversion,  corruption,  and  ruiu  of  reli- 
jgious,  ethical  and  moral  purposes,  and  states  of  society 
generally,  it  must  be  affirmed,  that  in  their  essence  these  are 
an£nite  and  eternal ;  but  that  the  forms  they  assume  may  be 
of  a  limited  order,  and  consequently  belong  to  the  domain 
of  mere  nature,  and  be  subject  to  the  away  of  chance. 
They  are  therefore  perishable,  and  exposed  to  decay  and 
corruption.  Eeligion  and  morality — in  the  same  way  as  in- 
herently universal  essences — have  the  peculiarity  of  being 
present  in  the  individual  soul,  in  the  full  extent  of  their  Idea, 
and  therefore  truly  and  really ;  although  they  may  not  mani- 
fest themaelves  in  it  in  extenso,  and  are  not  applied  to  fiilly 
"  Ideveloped  relations.  The  religion,  the  morality  of  a  limited 
jsphere  of  life — that  of  a  shepherd  or  a  peasant,  e,g.- 


reli^on  and  morality  of  extensive  knowledge,  and  of  an 
I  existence  rich  in  the  compaas  of  its  relations  and  actiona. 
Thia  inner  focus — this  sunpleregionof  the  claimsof  subjective 
—the  home  oi  volition,  resolution,  and  actioo,— the 
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abstract  sphere  of  conBcieDce, — that  which  con: 

responaibility  and  moral  value  of  the  individual,  remains 
untoTicbRd ;  and  is  quite  shut  out  from  the  noisy  din  of  the 
World' a  History — includingnot  merely  estemal  and  temporal 
changes,  hut  alao  those  entailed  by  the  absolute  necessity  in- 
separable from  the  realization  of  the  Idea  of  Freedom  itself. 
But  as  a.  general  truth  this  must  be  regarded  as  eettledi 
that  whatever  in  the  world  possesses  claims  as  noble  and 
glorious,  has  nevertheless  a  higher  existence  above  it.  The 
claim  of  the  World-Spirit  rises  above  all  special  claims. 

These  observations  may  suffice  in  reference  to  the  mean* 
Tvhich  tlio  "World-Spirit  uses  for  realizing  its  Idea.     Stated 
simply  and  abstractly,  this  mediation  involves  the  activity. 
of  personal  eiisteuces  in  whom.  Keason  is  present  as  their 
absolute,  substantial  being ;  but  a  basis,  in  the  first  instance, 
still  obscure  and  unknown  to  them.  But  the  subject  becomea 
more  complicated  and  difficult  -when  we  regard  individuala 
not  merely  in  their  aspect  of  activity,  but  more  concretely, 
in  conjunction  with  a  particular  mauife  station  of  that  activity 
in  their  religioa  and  morality, — forms  of  eiistence  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  Ecason,  and  share  in  its  absolute 
claims.  Here  the  relation  of  mere  means  to  an  end  diaappears, 
and  the  chief  beariags  of  this  seeming  difficultyin  reference 
to  the  absolute  aim  of  Spirit,  have  been  briefly  considered. 
r^(3.)  The  third  point  to  be  analysed  is,  therefore — what\] 
I  is  the  object  to  be  realized  by  these  means ;  t.  e.  what  is  thfij 
/  form  it  assumes  in  the  realm  of  reality^  "We  have  spoken  of 
T»B(nia ;  bat  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  subjective,  limited  aim, 
we  have  also  to  take  mto  consideration  the  element  of  a 
material,  either  already  present  op  which  has  to  bo  procured. 
Thus  the  question  woiild  arise  :   What  is  the  material  in 
which  the  Ideal  of  Eeason  is  wrought  out  P    The  primary    , 
answer  would  be, — Personality  itseS— human  desires— Sub-  J 
jeetivity  generally.     In  human  knowledge  and  volition,  as  I 
its  material   element,    Season    attains   positive   existence.  ^ 
"We  have   considered  subjective  volition  where  it   ims  an   ' 
object  which  is  the  truth  and  essence  of  a  reality,  vjz,  whero 
it  constitutea  a  great  world-historical  passion.     As  a  Hubjee- 
tive  will,  occupied  with  limited  passions,  it  is  dependent,  and 
can  gratify  its  desires  only  within  the  limits  of  this  depen- 
dence.   But  the  subjective  will  has  olsq  a  Bubata.ii'nA' 
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a  reality,— iii  wliich  it  moves  in  the  region  of  essential  beings 
iTand  has  the  essential  itself  as  the  object  of  its  exist- 
I  ence.  This  essential  being  is  the  union  of  the  subjective 
I]  with  the  rational  Will :  it  is  the  moral  Whole,  the  State,  whidi 
\\   is  that  form  of  reality  in  which  the  individual  has  and  enjoys 

Vhis  freedom ;  but  on  the  condition  of  his  recognizing,  believing 
in  and  willing  that  which  is  common  to  the  WholejAnd  this 
must  not  be  understood  as  if  the  subjective  will  oFthe  social 
omit  attained  its  gratification  and  enjoyment  through  that 
common  Will ;  as  if  this  were  a  means  provided  for  its  benefit ; 
as  if  the  individual,  in  his  relations  to  other  individuals,  thus 
limited  his  freedom,  in  order  that  this  universal  limitation — 
the  mutual  constraint  of  all — might  secure  a  small  space  of 
liberty  for  each.  Eat  her,  we  affirm,  are  Law,  Morality, 
Government,  and  they  alone,  the  positive  reality  and  com* 
pletion  of  Freedom.  Freedom  of  a  low  and  limited  order, 
IS  mere  caprice ;  which  finds  its  exercise  in  the  sphere  of 
particular  and  limited  desires. 

Subjective  volition — Passion — is  that  which  sets  men  in 
activity,  that  which  effects  **  practical"  realization.  The  Idea  is 
the  inner  spring  of  action  ;  the  State  is  the  actually  existine, 
realized  moral  life.     For  it  is  the  Unity  of  the  universju, 
essential  Will,  with  that  of  the  individual ;  and  this  is  **  Mo- 
rality.'*    The  Individual  living  in  this  unity  has  a  moral 
life ;  possesses  a  value  that  consists  in  this  substantiality 
alone.     Sophocles  in  his  Antigone,  says,  "  The  divine  com- 
mands are  not  of  yesterday,  nor  of  to-day ;  no,  they  have  an 
infinite  existence,  and  no  one  could  say  whence  they  came.'* 
, !  The  laws  of  morality  are  not  accidental,  but  are  the  essen- 
\  ;  tially  Eational.     It  is  the  very  object  of  the  State  that  what 
'  '?  is  essential  in  the  practical  activity  of  men,  and  in  their  dis»- 
;  positions,  should  be  duly  recognized ;  that  it  should  have  a 
manifest  existence,  and  maintain  its  position.  It  is  the  abso- 
lute interest  of  Eeason  that  this  moral  Whole  should  exist ; ' 
.'and  herein  lies  the  justification  and  merit  of  heroes  who  have 
:fiinndftd  states, — however  rude  these  may  have  been.   In  the 
f     jhistory  of  the  World,  only  those  peoples  can  come  under  oup 
I     /notice  which  form  a  state.     For  it  must  be  understood  thafc 
;     I  this  latter  is  the  realization  of  Freedom,  i.e.  of  the  absolute 
I     Ifinal  aim,  and  that  it  exists  for  its  own  sake.  It  must  ftuijher 
ibe  understood  that  all  the  worth  which  the  human  being  pos^ 
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L Besses — all  spiritual  reality,  he  possesses  oiily  tbrougli  the 
gtate.  v^or  ms  spiritual  reality  consists  in  this,  that  his  own 
essence-^sBeason — is  objectively  present  to  him,  that  it  pos- 
sesses objeb^ye  immediate  existence  for  him.  Thus  only  is 
he  fully  conscious ;  thus  only  is  he  a  partaker  of  morality — of 
a  just  and  moral  social  and  political  life.  !For  Truth  is  the 
Unity  of  the  universal  and  subjective  Will ;  and  the  Universal 
is  to  be  found  in  the  State,  in  its  laws,  its  universal  and  ra- 


jtory  in  a  more  definite  shap^ 
T'reedom  obtains  objectivity,  and  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  objectivity.  For  Law  is  the  objectivity  of  Spirit ;  volition 
in  its  true  form.  Only  that  will  which  obeys  law,  is  fipee ; 
for  it  obeys  itself — ^it  is  independent  and  so  free.  When  the 
State  or  our  country  constitutes  a  community  of  existence ; 
-when  the  subjective  will  of  man  submits  to  laws, — ^the  contra- 
diction between  Liberty  and  Necessity  vanishes.  The  Ba- 
tional  has  necessary  existence,  as  being  the  reality  and 
substance  of  things,  and  we  are  £ree  in  recognizing  it  as  law, 
and  following  it  as  the  substance  of  our  own  being.  The 
objective  and  the  subjective  will  are  then  reconciled^ 
and  present  one  identical  homogeneous  whole.  Por  the 
morality  (SittHchkeit)  of  the  State  is  not  of  that  ethical 
(moralische)  reflective  kind,  in  which  one's  own  conviction 
bears  sway;  this  latter  is  rather  the  peculiarity  of  the 
modem  time,  while  the  true  antique  morafity  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  abiding  by  one's  dfuty  [to  the  state  at  large}. 
An  Athenian  citizen  did  what  was  required  of  him,  as  it 
were  from  instinct:  but  if  I  reflect  on  the  object  of  my 
activity,  I  must  have  the  consciousness  that  my  will  has 
been  called  into  exercise.  But  morality  is  Duty — substan- 
tial Eight — a  "second  nature"  as  it  has  been  justify  called ; 
for  the  first  nature  of  man  is  his  primary  merely  animal  ex- 
istence. 

The  development  in  extenso  of  the  Idea  of  the  State  be- 
longs to  the  Philosophy  of  Jurisprudence ;  but  it  must  be 
observed  that  in  the  theories  of  our  time  various  errors  are 
eurrent  respecting  it,  which  pass  for  established  truths,  and 
have  become  fixed  prejudices.  We  will  mention  only  a  fevr 
of  them,  giving  prominence  to  such  as  have  a  leieieii^  \a 
Hbe  object  of  our  history. 
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The  error  which  first  meets  ua  ia  the  direct  contradictoiy 
of  our  principle  that  the  state  presents  the  realization  of 
Preedom  ;  the  opinion,  viz.,  that  man  is  fi-ee  hy  nature,  but 
that  in  *o«e/y,inthe  State — to  which  nevertheleaa  he  ia  irresis- 
tibly impelled — he  must  limit  this  natural  freedom.  Tha,t  man 
ia  free  by  Nature  ia  quite  correct  in  one  sense ;  viz.,  that  he  is 
so  according  to  the  Idea  of  Humanity  ;  but  we  imply  thereby 
such  only  in  virtue  of  his  destiny — that  he  has  an 
'  power  to  become  such  ;  for  the  "  Nature"  of  aa 
oDject  IS  eiaetly  synonymous  with  its  "  Idea."  But  the  view 
in  question  imports  more  than  this.  When  man  is  spoken 
of  as  "  free  by  Nature,"  the  mode  of  bis  existence  as  well  aa 
his  deatiny  is  implied.  Hia  merely  natural  and  primary  con- 
dition is  intended.  In  this  sense  a.  "  state  of  Nature"  ia  as- 
sumed in  which  mankind  at  large  are  in  the  posaeasion  of 
their  natural  rights  with  the  imconatrained  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  their  freedom.  This  assumption  is  not  indeed  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  the  historical  fact ;  it  would  indeed  be  dif- 
ficult, were  the  attempt  seriously  made,  to  point  out  any  auch 
condition  aa  actually  esisting,  or  as  having  ever  occurred. 
Examples  of  a  savage  state  of  life  can  be  pointed  out,  but 
they  are  marked  by  brutal  passions  and  deeds  of  violence  ; 
while,  however  rude  and  airaple  their  conditions,  they  in- 
volve social  arrangements  whicn  (to  use  the  common  phrase) 
restrain  freedom.  That  assumption  is  one  of  those  nebulous 
images  which  theory  produces  ;  an  idea  which  it  cannot  avoid 
originating,  but  which  it  fathers  upon  real  existence,  without 
aufficient  historical  justification. 

What  we  find  such  astate  of  Nature  tobeinactualeiperi- 
ence,  answers  exactly  to  the  Idea  of  a  mere?ynatural  condition. 
Freedom  as  the  ideal  of  that  which  is  original  and  natural, 
does  not  exist  ag  original  and  natural.  Bather  must  it  be 
first  sought  out  and  won ;  and  that  by  an  incalculable  medial 
discipline  of  the  intelleotual  and  moral  powers.  The  state 
of  Nature  ia,  therefore,  predominantly  that  of  injustice  and 
violence,  of  untamed  natural  impulses,  of  inhuman  deeds  and 
feelings.  Limitation  ia  certainly  produced  by  Society  and 
the  State,  but  it  is  a  limitatioa  of  the  mere  brute  emotiona 
and  rude  instincts  ;  as  also,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  cul- 
ture, of  the  premeditated  self-will  of  caprice  and  passion. 
7hia  kind  oi  constraint  is  part  of  the  instrumentality  by 
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which  Duly>  tho  ronaciouBncsB  of  Freedom  and  the  desire  for      ■ 
Its  attainment,  in  its  true — that  is  Jiatioual  and  Ideal  form —  \ 
canbe  ohtained.  To  the  Idealof  Freedom,  Law  and  Morality     * 
are  indiBpensablj  requisite;  andtLey  are  in  and  for  themselves, 
universal  eiistences,  objects  and  aims  ;  which  are  discovered 
anlybytheactivity  of  tbought,Bepantting  itself  from  tbemerely 
senauous,  and  developing  itsell^  in  oppoaitioa  thereto ;  and 
which  mutt  on  the  other  hand,  be  introduced  into  and  incor- 
porated with  the  originally  sensuous  will,  and  that  contrarily 
to  its  natural  inclination.     The  perpetually  recurring  misap- 
prehension of  Freedom  consistti  in  regarding  that  term  only  in 
ita  Jbrmal,  subjective  seriBe,  abstracted  irom  its   essential 
otijecta  and  aims  ;  thus  a  constraint  put  upon  impulse,  de- 
sire, passion— pertaining  to  the  particular  individual  as  such 
— a  limitation  of  caprice  and  Bell-will  is  regarded  as  a  fc*" 
tering  of  Freedom.     "We  should  on  the  contrary  look  upi 
each  limitation  us  the  iadispeusable  proviso  of  emancipatio 
Society  and  the  State  are  the  very  conditions  in  which  Free- 
dom is  realized. 

We  must  notice  a  second  view,  contravening  the  princi- 
ple of  the  development  of  moral  relations  into  a  legal  form. 
*[h.e  patriarchal  condition  is  regarded— either  in  reference  to 
the  entire  race  of  man,  or  to  eonae  branches  of  it — as  esclu- 
eivelv  that  condition  of  things,  in  which  the  legal  element  ia 
com6ined  with  a  due  recognition  of  the  moral  and  emotional 
parts  of  our  nature;  and  in  which  justice  as  united  with  tliese, 
truly  and  reoUy  iuHuencea  the  intercourse  of  the  social  units. 
The  basis  of  the  patriarchal  condition  is  the  family  relation ;  y' 
which  develops  the  primary  form  of  conscious  morality,  sue-  ^ 
ceeded  by  that  of  tlio  State  as  its  second  phase.  The  patri- 
archal condition  is  one  of  transition,  in  which  the  family  has 
already  advanced  to  the  position  of  a  race  or  people  ;  where 
the  union,  therefore,  has  already  ceased  to  be  simply  a  bond 
of  love  and  confidence,  and  has  become  one  of  phgnted  ser- 
¥iee.  "We  must  first  examine  the  ethical  principle  of  the 
Family.  The  Family  may  bo  reckoned  as  virtually  a  single 
person ;  since  its  members  have  either  mutually  aiure-ndered 
their  individual  personality,  (and  consequently  their  legal 
position  towards  each  other,  with  the  rest  of  their  particular 
interests  and  desires)  as  in  the  case  of  the  Parents  ;  or  Lave 
ttot  yet  attained  eucj  an  independent   penoosilat^, — i.'Oqa 
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Children, — who  are  primarilyiii  thatmerelyuaturalconditioD 
J  already  mentioned.  They  live,  therefore,  in  a  unity  of  feei- 
ing,  love,  confidence,  and  faith  in  each  othep.  And  in  a  rela- 
tion of  mutual  love,  the  one  individual  has  the  conaciouBnesB 
«f  himaeif  in  the  consciouaneaa  of  the  other  ;  lie  Uvea  out  of 
self;  and  in  this  mutual  self-renunciation  each  regaine  the 
life  that  had  beea  virtually  traDsferred  to  the  other;  gainB, 
in  fiict,  that  other's  esiatcnce  and  his  own,  as  involved  with 
that  other.  The  farther  interesta  connected  with  the  necea- 
aitiea  and  external  concema  of  life,  as  well  as  tlie  develop- 
ment that  has  to  take  place  within  their  circle,  i.  e.  of  the 
children,  constitute  a  common  object  for  the  membera  of  the 
^Family.  The  Spirit  of  the  Family — the  Penates — form  one 
snhatautial  being,  aa  much  as  the  Spirit  of  a  People  in  tbe 
State  ;  and  moraJity  in  both  casoa  conabta  in  a  feeling,  a 
oonaciousneBB,  and  a  will,  not  limited  to  individual  per- 
sonality and  interest,  but  embracing  the  common  interests 
of  the  members  generally.  But  this  unity  is  in  the  case  of 
the  Family  essentially  one  oi feeling ;  not  advancing  beyond 
,  the  limits  of  the  merely  tuttural.  The  piety  of  the  Family 
relation  should  be  respected  in  the  highest  degree  bj^  the 
State  ;  by  its  means  tlie  State  obtains  aa  ita  members  indi- 
viduals who  are  already  moral  (for  as  mere  persons  tbey  are 
not)  and  who  in  imitmg  to  form  a  state  bring  with  them 
that  sound  basis  of  a  poUtical  edifice— the  capaci^  of  feeling 
one  with  a  Whole.  But  the  eipanaion  of  tbe  Family  to  a 
patriarchal  unity  carries  us  beyond  the  ties  of  blooi-rela- 
tionshijj — the  simply  natural  elementa  of  that  basis  ;  and 
outside  of  these  limita  the  members  of  the  community  must 
enter  upon  the  position  of  independent  personality.  A  re- 
view of  the  patriarchal  condition,  in  extento,  would  lead  us 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  Theoeratical  Constitution, 
The  head  of  the  patriarchal  clan  is  also  its  priest.  If  the 
Family  in  its  general  relations,  is  not  yet  separated  from 
civic  society  and  the  state,  the  separation  of  religion  from  it 
has  alBO  not  yet  taken  place ;  and  so  much  the  leas  since  the 
piety  of  the  hearth  is  itself  a  profoundly  subjective  state  <rf 
feeling. 

"We  have  considered  two  aspects  of  Freedom, — the  objective 
and  the  subjective ;  if,  therefore.  Freedom  is  asserted  to  con- 
mstin  the  individuals  of  a  State  ail  agreeuig  in  its  arrange- 
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ments,  it  is  evident  that  only  the  subjective  aspect  is  regarded. 
The  natural  inference  from  this  principle  is,  that  no  law  can 
be  valid  without  the  approval  of  aU.  This  difficulty  is  at- 
tempted to  be  obviated  by  the  decision  that  the  minority 
must  yield  to  the  majority  ;  the  majority  therefore  bear  the 
sway.  But  long  ago  J.  J.  Eousseau  remarked,  that  in  that 
case  there  would  be  no  longer  freedom,  for  the  will  of  the 
minority  would  cease  to  be  respected.  At  the  Polish  Diet 
each  single  member  had  to  give  his  consent  before  any  politi- 
cal step  could  be  taken  ;  and  this  kind  of  freedom  it  was  tliat 
mined  the  State.  Besides,\it  is  a  dangerous  and  false  preju- 
dice, that  the  People  alone  have  reason  and  insight,  and 
know  what  justice  is ;  for  each  popular  faction  may  represent 
itself  as  the  People,  and  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  State  is  one  of  advanced  science,  and  not  of  popular  _i 
decision.  -^ 

If  the  principle  of  regard  for  the  individual  will  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  basis  of  political  liberty,  viz.,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  by  or  for  the  State  to  which  all  the  members 
of  the  body  politic  have  not  given  their  sanction,  we  have, 
properly  speaking,  no  Constitution,  The  only  arrangement 
that  would  be  necessary*  would  be,  first,  a  centre  having  no 
will  of  its  own,  but  which  should  take  into  consideration 
what  appeared  to  be  the  necessities  of  the  State;  and, 
secondly,  a  contrivance  for  calling  the  members  of  the  State 
together,  for  taking  the  votes,  and  for  performing  the  arith- 
metical operations  of  reckoning  and  comparing  the  number 
of  votes  for  the  different  propositions,  and  thereby  deciding 
upon  them.  The  State  is  an  abstraction,  having  even  its 
generic  existence  in  its  citizens  ;  but  it  is  an  actuality,  and 
its  simply  generic  existence  must  embody  itself  in  individual 
will  and  activity.  The  want  of  government  and  political 
administration  in  general  is  felt ;  this  necessitates  the  selec- 
tioii  and  separation  from  the  rest  of  those  who  have  to  take 
the  helm  in  political  affairs,  to  decide  concerning  them,  and 
to  give  orders  to  other  citizens,  with  a  view  to  the  execution 
of  their  plans.  If  e.y.  even  the  people  in  a  Democracy 
resolve  on  a  war,  a  general  must  head  the  army.  It  is  only  by 
a  Constitution  that  the  abstraction — the  State — attains  lite 
and  reality ;  but  this  involves  the  distinction  between  those 
who  command  and  those  wl>^  obey. — Yet  obedi^ue^  ^^^i£i% 
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inconsisteiit  witli  liberty,  and  tliose  who  command  appear  to 
do  tbe  very  opposite  of  tiiat  whicti  the  fandaiaental  idea  of 
the  State,  viz.  that  of  Preedom,  requirea.  It  ia,  however, 
urged  that, — though  the  distinction  between  commanding  and 
obeying  is  absolutely  neeeasary,  because  affairs  could  not  go 
on  without  it— and  indeed  thia  aeoms  only  a  compulsory  limi- 
tation, Bxtemal  to  and  even  contravening  freedom  m  the 
ahstract— the  constitution,  should  be  at  least  eo  framed, 
that  the  citizens  may  obey  as  little  as  possible,  and  the 
smaUest  modicum  of  free  volition  be  left  to  the  commands 
of  the  superiors ; — that  the  substance  of  that  for  which 
sub  ordination  is  necessajy,  even  in  its  most  important  bear- 
ings, should  be  decided  aud  resolved  on  by  the  People — by 
the  wiU  of  many  or  of  all  tlie  citizens ;  though  it  is  supposed 
to  be  thereby  provided  that  the  State  should  he  possessed  of 
vigour  and  strength  as  a  reality — an  individual  unity. — The 
primary  consideration  is,  tlien,  the  distinction  between  the 
governing  and  the  governed,  aud  political  constitutions  in  the 
abstract  have  been  rightly  d  ivided  into  Monarchy,  Aristocracy, 
and  Democracy  ;  which  gives  occasion,  however,  to  the  remark 
that  Monarchy  itself  must  be  further  divided  into  Des- 
potism and  Monarchy  proper ;  that  in  all  the  divisions  to 
which  the  leading  Idea  gives  rise,  only  the  generic  character 
is  to  he  made  prominent, — it  being  not  intended  thereby  that 
theparticular  category  under  review  should  be  exhausted  as 
a  Form,  Order,  or  Kind  in  its  concrete  development.  But 
especially  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  above-mentioned  divi- 
sions adioit  of  a  multitude  of  particular  modifications, — not 
only  such  as  lie  within  the  limits  of  those  classes  themselves, 
— but  r^so  such  as  are  miitures  of  several  of  these  essentially 
distinct  classes,  and  which  are  consequently  misshapen,  un- 
stable, and  inconsistent  forma.  In  such  a  collision,  the  con- 
cerning question  ia,  what  ia  the  ImI  constitution  ;  that  is,  by 
what  arrangement,  oi^anization,  or  mechanism  of  the  power  of 
the  State  its  object  can  be  most  surely  attained.  This  object 
may  indeed  be  variously  understood  ;  for  instance,  as  the 
calm  enjoyment  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  or  as  Uni- 
versal Happiness.  Such  aims  have  suggested  the  so-called 
Ideals  of  Constitutions,  and, — as  a  particular  branch  of  the 
subject, — Ideals  of  the  Education  of  Princes  (renelon),  or  tA 
the  goYernmg  body — the  aristocracy  at  large  (Plato)  ;  for  tbe 
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cMef  point  they  treat  of  is  the  condition  of  those  Bubjects  ^ 
■who  Btand  at  the  head  of  affaire  ;  and  ia  these  Ideals  tlie  con- 
crete details  of  political  organization  are  not  at  all  con- 
ndered.  Tbe  inquiry  into  tiie  best  eonatitution  is  frequently 
treated  as  if  not  only  the  theory  were  an  affair  of  suDJectiTe 
independent  conviction,  but  as  if  the  introduction  of  a  con- 
stitution recognized  as  the  best, — or  as  superior  to  others, 
— could  be  the  result  of  a  resolve  adopted  in  this  theoretical 
manner;  as  if  the  form  of  a  constitution  were  a  matter  of  free 
choice,  determined  by  nothing  else  but  reflection.  Of  this 
artless  fashion  waa  that  deliberation, — not  indeed  of  the 
~Peisiaa  people,  but  of  the  Persian  grandees,  who  had  con- 
spired to  overthrow  the  pseudo-Smerdis  and  the  Magi,  aftei  i 
their  imdertaking  had  succeeded,  and  when  tbere  was  no 
scion  of  the  royal  famOy  living, — as  to  what  constitution  ( 
they  should  introduce  into  Persia ;  and  Herodotus  gives  an 
equally  naive  account  of  this  deliberation. 

In  the  present  day,  the  Constitution  of  a  country  and 
people  ia  not  represented  as  so  entirely  dependent  on  free 
and  deliberate  choice.  The  fundamental  but  abstractly 
(and  therefore  imperfectiyj  entertained  conception  of  Free- 
dom, has  resulted  in  the  Eepublic  being  very  generally  re- 
garded— in  theon/ — as  the  only  just  and  true  political  consti- 
tution. Many  even,  who  occupy  elevated  official  positions 
under  monarchical  constitutions — so  far  from  being  opposed 
to  this  idea — are  actually  its  supporters ;  only  they  see  that 
such  a  constitution,  though  the  best,  cannot  be  realized 
under  all  circumstances ;  and  that — while  men  are  what  they 
are — we  must  be  satisfied  with  less  freedom  ;  the  monarchical 
constitution— under  the  given  circumstances,  and  the  present 
moral  condition  of  the  people — being  even  regarded  as  the 
moat  advantageous.  In  this  view  also,  the  necessity  of  a 
particular  constitution  is  made  t:o  depend  on  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  such  a  way  as  if  the  latter  were  non-essential 
and  accidental.  This  representation  is  founded  on  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  reflective  understanding  makes  between 
on  idea  and  the  corresponding  reality ;  holding  to  an  abstract 
and  consequently  untrue  idea ;  sot  grasping  it  in  its  com- 
pleteness, or— which  ia  virtually,  though  not  in  point  of  form, 
the  same, — not  taking  a  concrete  view  of  a  people  and  a  state. 
AVo  shall  have  to  sliew  further  on,  that  t&e  ewie^tXL'cunh  Ij 
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adopted  by  n  people  makes  one  aubatnnoe— one  spirit — mth 
its  religion,  its  art  and  philoaophy,  or,at  least,  with  ita  concep- 
tions and  thoughts — ita  culture  generally  ;  not  to  expatinta 
upon  the  additional  influenceB,  ab  extrd,  of  climate,  of  oeigh- 

,  bours,  of  ita  place  in  the  World,  A  State  ia  an  indiridual 
totality,  of  which  you  cannot  select  any  particular  side, 
although  a  aupremely  important  one,  such  as  ita  pohtical 
constitution ;  and  deliberate  and  decide  respecting  it  in  that 
isolated  form.  Not  only  ia  that  conatitution  most  intimately 
connected  with  nud  dependent  on  those  other  apiritual  forces ; 
but  the  form  of  the  entire  moral  and  intellectual  indivi- 
duality— comprising  all  the  forces  it  emhodies — is  on!y  a  step 
in  the  development  of  the  grand  Whole, — with  its  place  pre- 
appointed ia  the  process ;  a  fact  which  gires  the  highest 
sanction  to  the  constitution  in  question,  and  establishes  its 
abaolvtte  necessity. — The  origin  of  a  state  involves  imperious 
lordship  on  the  one  hand,  instinctive  submission  on  the 
other.  But  even  obedience— lordly  power,  and  the  fear 
inspired  by  a  ruler — ^in  itself  implies  some  degree  of  voluntary 
connection.  Even  in  barbarous  states  this  ia  the  case ;  it  la 
not  the  isolated  will  of  individuals  that  prevails ;  individual 
pretensions  are  relinquished,  and  the  general  will  is  the 
eaaential  bond  of  political  union.  This  unity  of  the  general 
and  the  particular  ia  the  Idea  itself,  manifesting  itadf  as  a 
«tate,  and  which  subsequently  undergoes  further  development 

I  within  itself.  The  abstract  yet  necessitated  process  tn.  the 
development  of  truly  independent  states  is  as  follows : — 

i  They  begin  with  regal  power,  whether  of  patriarchal  or 
military  origin.  In  the  neit  phase,  particularity  and  indi- 
■  TidnaJity  assert  theTOselvea  in  the  form  of  Aristocracy  and 
Democracy.  Lastly,  we  have  the  subjection  of  these  separate 
interests  to  a  single  power;  hut  which  can  be  absolutely 
none  other  than  one  outside  of  which  those  spheres  have  an 
independent  position,  viz.  the  Monarchical.  Two  pliases 
of  royalty,  therefore,  must  be  distinguished, — a  primary 

/  and  a  secondary  one.  This  proceaa  ia  necessitated,  so 
that  the  form  of  government  aaaigned  to  a  particular  stage  of 
development  must  present  itaelf :  it  is  therefore  no  matter  of 
choice,  but  is  that  form  which  is  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
people. 
1b  a  Constitution  the  main  feature  of  interest  is  the  scii 
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deydopment  of  the  rational,  that  is,  the  politieal  condition 
of  a  people ;  the  setting  free  of  the  successive  elements  of 
the  Idea :  so  that  the  several  powers  in  the  State  manifest 
themselves  as  separate, — ^attain  their  appropriate  and  special 
perfection, — and  yet  in  this  independent  condition,  work 
together  for  one  object,  and  are  held  together  by  it— ».^. 
form  an  organic  whole.  The  State  is  thus  the  embo-. 
diment  of  rational  freedom,  realizing  and  recognizing 
itself  in  an  objective  form.  For  its  objectivity  consists  in 
this, — ^that  its  successive  stages  are  not  merely  ideal,  but  are 
present  in  an  appropriate  reality ;  and  that  in  their  separate 
and  several  working,  they  are  absolutely  merged  in  that 
agency  by  which  the  totaHly — the  soul — ^the  individuate  unity 
— is  produced,  and  of  which  it  is  the  result. 

The  State  is  the  Idea  of  Spirit  in  the  external  manifesta^ 
tion  of  human  Will  and  its  Freedom.  It  is  to  ^-hfi  ^^^^^ 
therefore,  that  change  in  the  aspect  of  ^Mory  indissolubly 
"  Bs  itself;  and  the  successive  phases  ot  the  Idea  mam- 
[emselves  in  it  as  distinct  political  principles.  The 
Constitutions  under  which  World-Historical  peoples  have 
reached  their  culmination,  are  peculiar  to  them  ;  and  there- 
fore do  not  present  a  generally  applicable  political  basis.  Were 
it  otherwise,  the  differences  of  similar  constitutions  would 
consist  only  in  a  peculiar  method  of  expanding  and  develop- 
ing that  generic  basis  ;  whereas  they  really  originate  m 
diversity  of  principle.  From  the  comparison  therefore  of  the 
political  institutions  of  the  ancient  World- Historical  peoples, 
it  so  happens,  that  for  the  most  recent  principle  of  a  Consti- 
tution— ^for  the  principle  of  our  own  times — nothing  (so  to 
speak)  can  be  learned.  In  science  and  art  it  is  quite  other- 
wise ;  e,a,,  the  ancient  philosophy  is  so  decidedly  the  basis  of 
the  modem,  that  it  is  mevitably  contained  in  the  latter,  and 
constitutes  its  basis.  In  this  case  the  relation  is  that  of  a 
continuous  development  of  the  same  structure,  whose 
foundation-stone,  walls,  and  roof  have  remained  what  they 
were.  In  Art,  the  G-reek  itself,  in  its  original  form,  fuiw 
nishes  us  the  best  models.  But  in  regard  to  political  con<r 
stitution,  it  is  quite  otherwise:  here  the  Ancient  and 
the  Modem  have  not  their  essential  principle  in  common. 
Abstract  definitions  and  dogmas  respecting  just  government, 
— importingthatintelh'gence  and  virtue  ought  to  beox  %?ras  — 
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are,  indeed,  common  to  both.  But  uotbiogia  so  absurd  an  to 
look  to  Qreekfl,  EomauB,  or  Orientals,  for  niodek  for  the 
political  airangemeots  of  our  time.  Prom  the  East  may 
he  derived  beautiful  pictures  of  a  patriarchal  condition, 
of  paternal  government,  and  of  devotion  to  it  on  the  part  of 

E copies ;  from  Greeks  and  Bomaus,  descriptions  of  popular 
berty.  Among  the  latter  we  find  the  idea  of  a  Free  Consti- 
tution admitting  all  the  citizens  to  a  Bhnre  in  delibera- 
tiouB  and  resolves  respecting  the  affairs  and  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  our  times,  too,  this  is  its  general  accep- 
tation ;  only  with  thia  modification,  that — since  our  states 
are  80  large,  and  there  are  so  many  of  "the  Many,"  the  latter, 
— direct  action  being  impoasible, — should  by  the  indirect 
method  of  elective  substitution  espresa  their  concuirenca 
with  resolves  affecting  the  commou  weal ;  that  is,  that  for 
legislative  piu'posea  generally,  the  people  should  be  repre- 
sented by  deputies.  The  so-calledHepreaentative  Constitution 
ia  that  form  of  government  with  which  we  connect  the  idea  ■ 
of  a  free  constitution ;  and  thia  notion  has  become  a  rooted 
prejudice.  On  this  theory  People  and  Government  are 
sep'arated.  But  there  ia  a  perversity  in  this  antithesis  i  an  ill- 
intentioned  rase  designed  to  insinuate  that  the  People  are 
the  totality  of  the  State.  Beaidea,  the  basis  of  this  view  is 
the  principle  of  isolated  individuality — the  absolute  validity 
"  the  subjective  will — a  dogma  which  we  have  already 
istigated.  The  great  point  is,  that  Freedom  in  its  Ideal 
conception  haa  not  subjective  will  and  caprice  for  its  princi- 
ple, but  the  recognition  of  the  universal  will ;  and  that  the 
process  by  which  Freedom  is  realized  is  the  free  development 
of  its  successive  stages.  The  subjective  will  is  a  merely 
formal  determination ^a  carle  hlanohe — not  including  what  it 
is  that  is  willed.  Only  the  rational  will  is  that  universal 
1  principle  which  independently  determines  and  imfolda  ita  own 
\  being,  and  developa  ita  auccessive  elemental  phases  as  organic 
\  memners.  Of  this  Gothic-cathedral  architecture  the  ancients 
knew  nothing. 

At  an  earlier  stage  of  tbe  discussion  we  established  the 
two  elemental  considerations :  first,  the  idea  of  freedom  aa 
the  absolute  aud  final  aim  ;  secondly,  the  means  for  realizing 
it,  i.e.  the  subjective  aide  of  knowledge  and  wHI,  with  its  life, 
moyement,  and  activity.  We  then  recognized  the  State  us  tU" 
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BMHnl  Whole  and  thelioality  of  Freedom,  and  conseqnentlr 
as  the  objective  unity  of  these  two  elements.  For  although  * 
we  make  this  distinction  into  two  aspects  for  our  considera* 
lion,  it  must  be  remarked  that  they  are  intimately  connected ; 
and  that  their  connection  is  involred  in  the  idea  of  each 
when  examined  separately.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
recognized  the  Idea  in  the  definite  form  of  Freedom  con- 1 
Bcious  of  and  willing  itself, — Shaving  itself  alone  as  its  object  :> 
involving  at  the  same  time,  the  pure  and  simple  Idea 
of  Season,  and  likewise,  that  which  we  have  called  subject 
— self-consciousness — Spirit  actually  existing  in  the  World. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  Subjectivity,  we  find  that 
eubjective  knowledge  and  will  is  Thought.  But  by  the  very 
act  of  thoughtM  cognition  and  volition,  I  will  the  universal 
object — the  substance  of  absolute  Eeason.  We  observe, 
therefore,  an  essential  union  between  the  objective  side — ^the 
Idea, — and  the  subjective  side— the  personality  that  conceives 
and  wills  it. — ^The  objective  existence  of  this  union  is  the 
State,  which  is  therefore  the  basis  and  centre  of  the  other 
concrete  elements  of  the  life  of  a  people,— of  Art,  of  Law,  of  \ 
Morals,  of  Eeligion,  of  Science.  All  the  activity  of  Spirit 
has  only  this  object— the  becoming  conscious  of  this  imion, 
t. «.,  of  its  own  Freedom.  Among  the  forms  of  this  conscious 
union  Beligion  occupies  the  highest  position.  In  it,  Spirit 
— rising  above  the  limitations  of  temporal  and  secular  exist- 
ence— ^becomes  conscious  of  the  Absolute  Spirit,  and  in  this 
consciousness  of  the  self-existent  Being,  renounces  its  indivi- 
dual interest ;  it  lays  this  aside  in  Devotion — a  state  of  mind 
in  which  it  refuses  to  occupy  itself  any  longer  with  the 
limited  and  particular.  By  Sacrifice  man  expresses  his  re- 
nunciation of  his  property,  his  will,  his  individual  feelings. 
The  religious  concentration  of  the  soul  appears  in  the  form 
of  feel'lng  ;  it  nevertheless  passes  also  into  reflection  ;  a  form 
of  worship  (cultus)  is  a  result  of  reflection.  The  second  form 
of  the  union  of  the  objective  and  subjective  in  the  human 
spirit  is  Art.  This  advances  farther  into  the  realm  of  the 
actual  and  sensuous  than  Religion.  In  its  noblest  walk  it  is 
occupied  with  representing,  not  indeed,  the  Spirit  of  Q-od, 
bat  certainly  the  Form  of  Q-od;  and  in  its  secondary  aims,  that 
which  is  divine  and  spiritual  generally.  Its  office  is  to  render 
fisible  the  Divine;  presenting  it  to  the  imagma^Ti^   «[A 
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Intuitive  fiiciilty.  But  the  True  ia  the  object  not  only  of 
conception  and  feeling,  as  in  Religion,— and  of  intuition,  as  in 
Art, — but  also  of  the  thinking  faculty;  and  this  givea  ua  the 
third  form  of  the  union  in  question— PAiVosop Ay.  Thia  ia 
consequently  the  highest,  ireeat,  and  wisest  phase.  Of 
eouTBe  we  are  not  intending  to  investigate  these  three  phaaeB 
here ;  they  have  only  auggeeted  themselvea  in  virtue  of  their 
occupying  the  same  general  ground  as  the  object  here  con- 
aidered — tbe  8late. 

The  general  principle  wbicb  manifeats  itself  and  becomes  an 
object  of  consciouanesa  in  the  State, — the  form  under  which 
all  that  tbe  State  includea  ia  brought, — is  the  whole  of  that 
cycle  of  phenomena  which  constitutes  the  cullnTe  of  a  nation. 
But  the  definite  tubaianee  that  receives  the  form  of  imiver- 
salitj,  andeiistsintbat  concrete  reality  which  is  the  State, — 
ia  the  Spirit  of  the  People  itself.  The  actual  State  ia  animated 
by  thia  Bpiiit,in  all  its  particular  affaira— its  Wara,  Institu- 
tions, &c.  But  man  muat  also  attain  a  conscious  realization 
of  thia  hia  Spirit  and  essential  nature,  and  of  his  original 
identity  with  it.  For  we  said  that  morality  ia  the  identity 
of  the  tuljective  or  personal  with  the  universal  will.  Now  the 
mind  must  give  itself  an  expresa  conaciousnees  of  this;  and 
tbe  focua  of  this  knowledge  ia  Meligion.  Art  and  Science 
are  only  various  aapecta  and  forma  of  the  same  substantial 
being. — In  considering  Iteligion,  the  chief  point  of  enquiry 
is,  whether  it  recognizes  the  True— the  Idea — only  in  its 
separate,  abatract  form,  or  in  its  true  unity  ;  in  teparation — 
God  being  represented  in  aji  abstract  form  aa  the  Higbeat 
Being,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  living  in  a  remote  region 
far  from  human  actualities, — or  in  its  unity, — God,  as  Unity 
of  the  Universal  and  Individual ;  the  Individual  itself  assum- 
ing the  aspect  of  positive  aJid  real  existence  in  the  idea  of 
the  Incarnation,  iiebgion  ia  the  sphere  in  which  a  nation 
gives  itself  the  definition  of  that  which  it  regards  as  the  True. 
A  definition  containa  everything  that  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  an  object ;  reducing  its  nature  to  its  simple  charac- 
teristic predicate,  aa  a  mirror  for  every  predicate,- 
generic  soul  pervading  all  its  detaila.  J  The  conception  oi 
&od,  therefore,  conatitutea  the  general  basis  of  a  peoplt ' 
character. 

ia  thia  aspect,  tehgion  stands  in  the  cloaest  connection 
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.  with  the  political  principle.  Freedom  can  exist  only  trhero 
IndiTiduality  ia  recognized  as  having  its  poeitive  and  real 
exiateuce  in  the  Divine  Being.     The  connection  may  be 

I  further  explained  thus  : — Seculflj  exiBtenee,  as  merely  tempo- 
ral— occupied  with  particular  intcrosta — ia  consequently  only 
relative  andunauthoriaed  ;  and  receives  its  validity  only  in  as 
far  as  the  universal  aoul  that  pervades  it — its  principle — 
receivcB  absolute  validity  ;  which  it  cannot  have  unlesa  it  ia 
recognized  as  the  deduite  manifestation,  the  phenomenal 
if  the  Divine  Essence.  On  this  account  it  is  that 
e  rests  on  Religion  .J  We  hear  this  often  repeated  in 
retimes,  though  for  the  moat  part  nothing  further  is  meant 
than  that  iodiridual  subjects  as  Gkid-fearing  men  would  be 
more  disposed  and  ready  to  perform  their  duty;  since  obedi- 
ence to  King  and  Law  bo  naturally  follows  in  the  train  of 
reverence  for  God.  This  reverence,  indeed,  since  it  eialta 
the  general  over  the  special,  may  even  turn  upon  the  latter, — 
become  fanatical, — and  work  with  incendiary  and  destructive 
violence  against  the  State,  ita  institutions,  and  arrangements. 
Beligioua  leeling,  therefore,  it  is  thought,  should  be  aober, — 
kept  in  a  certain  degree  of  coolness,— that  it  may  not  atomi 
sgainst  and  hear  down  that  which  should  bo  defended  and 

{ (reserved  by  it.    The  possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe  is  at 
east  latent  in  it. 

While,  however,  the  correct  sentiment  is  adopted,  that  the 
State  is  based  on  Religion,  the  position  thus  assigned  to  Reli- 
gion supposes  the  State  already  to  esist;  and  that  sub  sequently, 
in  order  to  maintain  it,  Religion  must  he  brought  into  it — in 
backets  and  bushela  as  it  were— and  impressed  upon  people's 
hearta.  It  ia  quite  true  that  men  muat  be  trained  to 
roligioQ,  but  not  aa  to  something  whose  existence  has  yet  to 
begin.  For  in  affirming  that  the  State  is  based  on  Religii^^ 
— that  it  has  ita  rootsinit — we  virtually  assert  that  the  former  I 
faaa  proceeded  from  the  latter ;  and  that  this  derivation  ia 
going  on  now  and  will  always  continue  ;  i.e.,  the  principles 
of  the  State  must  be  regarded  as  valid  in  and  toi  them-  . 
selrea,  whith  can  only  be  in  so  far  aa  they  are  recog-  1 
sized  as  determinate  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Xature.  I 
The  form  of  Rohgion,  therefore,  decides  that  of  the  State  and  i 
its  constitution.  The  lalter  actually  originated  In  the  pais  V 
tjeular  religion  adopted  by  the  nation ;  so  tViat,  ia  iw^,  'Oob  ^ 
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Athenian  or  the  Eoinan  State  ivaa  poaaible  only  in  connec- 
tion ^ith  the  Bpecific  form  of  Heatheniam  existing  among  the 
lespective  peoplea;  juat  as  a  Catholic  State  has  a  spirit  and 
constitution  different  from  that  of  a  Protestant  one. 
~  If  that  outcry — that  urging  and  striving  for  the  implanta- 
tion of  Beligion  in  the  community — were  an  utterance  of 
anguish  and  a  call  for  help,  as  it  often  seems  to  be,  express- 
ing the  danger  of  religion  having  vanished,  or  being  about 
to  vanish  entirely  from  the  State, — that  would  be  fearful 
indeed, — worse,  iu  fact,  thiin  fhia  outcry  supposes;  for  it 
implies  the  belief  in  a  resource  againat  the  evil,  viz.,  the  im- 
plantation and  inculcation  of  religion ;  whereas  religion  is  by 
no  means  a  thing  to  be  so  produced  ;  its  self-produetion  (and 
there  can  be  no  other)  lies  much  deeper. 

Another  and  opposite  folly  which  wo  meet  with  in  our 
time,  is  that  of  pretending  to  invent  and  carry  out  political 
constitutions  independently  of  religion.  The  Catholic  con- 
fession, although  sharing  the  Christian  name  with  the  Pro- 
testant, does  not  concede  to  the  State  an  inherent  Justice  and 
Morahty, — a  concession  which  in  the  Protestant  principle  is 
fimdamental.  This  tearing  away  of  the  political  morality  of 
the  Constitution  from  its  natur^  connection,  is  necessary  to 
the  genius  of  that  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  recognise 
Justice  and  Morality  as_  independent  and  substantial.  But 
thus  excluded  from  intrinsic"wortb, — torn  awayfrom  their  lost 
refuge—the  sanctuary  of  conscience — the  calm  retreat  where 
religion  has  its  abode, — the  principles  and  institutions 
of  political  legislation  are  destitute  of  a  real  centre,  to  the 
same  degree  as  they  are  compelled  to  remain  abstract  and 
indefinite. 

Summing  up  what  has  been  said  of  the  State,  we  find  that 
we  have  been  led  to  call  its  vital  principle,  as  actuating  the 
mdividuals  who  compose  it, — Morality.  The  State,  its  kws, 
its  arrangements,  constitute)  the  rights  of  its  members  ;  its 
natural  features,  its  mountains,  air,  and  waters,  are  iiaJT 
country,  their  fatherland,  their  outward  material  property; 
the  history  of  this  State,  jTieir  deeds ;  what  their  ancestors 
have  produced,  belongs  to  them  and  lives  in  their  memory. 
All  is  their  possession,  jnst  as  they  are  poBsessed  by  it ;  for  it 
constitutes  their  existence,  their  being. 

Their  imagination  is  occupied  with  the  ideas  tlius  pre^ 
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Boutedy  while  the  adoption  of  these  laws,  and  of  a  fatherland  so 
conditumedis  the  expression  of  their  will.  It  is  this  matured 
totality  which  thus  constitutes  one  Beine,  the  spirit  of  one 
People.  To  it  the  individual  members  belong;  dach  imit  is  \ 
the  Don  of  his  Nation,  and  at  the  same  time — in  as  &r  as  the 
State  to  which  he  belongs  is  imdergoine;  development— the 
Son  of  his  Age.  None  remains  behind  i)^,  still  less  advances 
beyond  it.  This  spiritual  Being  (the  Spirit  of  his  Time)  is 
his ;  he  is  a  representative  of  it ;  it  is  that  in  which  he  ori- 
ginated, and  in  which  he  lives.  Among  the  Atheniaus  the 
word  Athens  had  a  double  import;  suggesting  primarily, 
a  complex  of  political  institutions,  but  no  less,  in  the  second 
place,  that  Goddess  who  represented  the  Spirit  of  the  People 
and  its  unity. 


This  Spirit  of  a  People  is  a  determinate  and  jparticular  \ 


ISpirit,  and  is,  as  just  stated,  further  modified  by  tfie  degree 
V)f  its  historical  development.  This  Spirit,  then,  constitutes 
the  basis  and  substance  of  those  other  forms  of  a  nation's 
consciousness,  which  have  been  noticed.  Por  Spirit  in  its 
self-consciousness  must  become  an  object  of  contemplation 
to  itself,  and  objectivity  involves,  in  the  first  instance,  the  rise 
of  differences  which  make  up  a  total  of  distinct  spheres  of 
objective  spirit ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  Soul  exists  only  aa 
the  compl^  of  its  faculties,  which  in  their  form  of  concen- 
tration m  a  simple  unity  produce  that  SouL  It  is  thus  One 
Individuality  which,  presented  in  its  essence  as  God,  ia 
honoured  and  enjoyed  in  Religion;  which  is  exhibited  as  an 
object  of  sensuous  contemplation  in  Art ;  and  is  apprehended 
as  an  intellectual  couception,  in  Thilowphy.  In  virtue  of 
the  original  identity  of  their  essence,  purport,  and  object, 
these  various  forms  are  inseparably  united  with  the  Spirit  of 
the  State.  Only  in  connection  with  this  particular  religion, 
can  this  particular  political  constitution  exist ;  just  as  in  such 
or  such  a  State,  such  or  such  a  Philosophy  or  order  of  Art. 

The  remark  next  in  order  is,  that  each  particular  National 
genius  is  to  be  treated  as  only  One  Individual  in  the  proceas 
of  Universal  History.  For  that  history  ia  the  exhibition  of  the 
divine,  absolute  development  of  Spirit  in  its  highest  forma, — 
that  gradation  by  whidi  it  attains  its  truth  andconscioaanefs 
of  iti^.  The  forms  which  these  grades  ofprogresa  aasomeaie 
the  characteristic  National  Spints^  of  Historf ;  the  Y^oolitti 
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tenor  of  their  moral  life,  of  tbeir  Govcminent,  tbeir  Art, 
Beligion,  and  Science.  To  realize  these  grodea  is  the  bound- 
less impulse  of  the  "World-Spirit — the  goid  of  ita  irresistible 
urging;  for  this  division  into  organic  members,  and  the  full 
deyelopment  of  each,  is  ita  Idea, — Universal  History  is  excln- 
siTely  occupied  with  shewing  how  Spirit  comes  to  a  recogni- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  Truth :  tlie  dawn  of  knowledge 
appears ;  it  hegina  to  discover  salient  principles,  and  at  last  it 
arrives  at  full  consciousness. 

Having,  therefore,  learned  the  abstract  characteristics  of 
the  nature  of  Spirit,  fho  means  which  it  uses  to  realize  its 
Idea,  and  the  shape  assumed  byit  in  its  complete  realization  in 
phenomenal  existence — namely,  the  State — ^uothing  further 
remains  for  this  introductory  section  to  contemplate  but 

III,  The  course  of  the  3VorlSa  SUlory.  The  mutations 
which  history  presents  have  been  long  characterized  in  the 
general,  as  an  advance  to  something  better,  more  perfect.  The 
changes  that  take  place  in  Uature — how  infinitely  manifold 
soever  they  may  be — exhibit  only  a  perpetually  self-repeating 
■cycle;  in  Nature  there  happens  "nothing  new. under  the 
sun,"  and  the  multiform  play  of  its  phenomena  so  far  iuducea 
a.  feeling  of  ennui  ;  only  in  those  cJianges  which  take  place 
in  the  region  of  Spirit  does  anything  new  arise.  This  pecu- 
liarity in  the  world  of  mind  has  indicated  in  the  case  of  man 
an  altogether  different  destiny  from  that  of  merely  natural 
ohjecta— in  which  we  find  always  one  and  the  same  stable 
character,  to  which  all  change  reverts  [ — namely,  a  real  capa- 
city for  change,  and  that  for  the  better, — an  impulse  of  per- 
feotibility.  This  principle,  which  reduces  change  itself  under 
B  law,  has  met  with  an  unfa,vonrable  reception  from  rcligiona 
— fluch  as  the  Catholic — and  from  States  claiming  as  their  just 
right  a  stereotyped,  or  at  least  a  stable  position.  If  themnta- 
bflity  of  worldly  things  in  general — political  constitutions,  for 
instance^ — ^ia  conceded,  either  Eeligion  (as  the  Eehgiou  of 
Troth)  is  absolutely  excepted,  or  the  difiiculty  escaped  by  as- 
cribing changes,  revolutions,  and  abrogations  of  immaculate 
theories  and  institutions,  to  accidents  or  unprudence, — but 
principally  to  the  levity  and  evil  passions  of  man.  The  prin- 
ciple of  Perfectibility  indeed  is  almost  as  indefinite  atermaB 
mutability  in  general;  it  is  without  scope  or  goal,  and  has 
no  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  cuanges  in  question! 
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the  improved,  more  perfect,  state  of  things  towards  which  it 
professedly  tends  is  altogether  undetermined.  « — 

The  principle  of  Development  involves  also  the  existence  of 
a  latent  germ  of  being — a  capacity  or  potentiality  striving  to 
realise  itself.    This  formal  conception  finds  actual  existence 
in  Spirit ;  which  has  the  History  of  the  World  for  its  theatre, 
its  possession,  and  the  sphere  of  its  realization.     It  is  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  amid  the  superfi- 
cial play  of  accidents,  but  is  rather  the  absolute  arbiter  of 
things ;  entirely  unmoved  by  contingencies,  which ,  indeed, 
it  applies  and  manages  for  its  own  purposes  J^  Development, 
however,  is  also  a  property  of  organized  natural  objects. 
Theirexistence  presents  itself,  not  as  an  exclusively  dependent 
one,  subjected  to  external  changes,  but  as  one  which  expands 
itself  in  virtue  of  an  internal  imchangeable  principle ;  a 
simple  essence, — whose  existence,  i.  e.,  as  a  germ,  is  primarily 
simple, — but  which  subsequently  develops  a  variety  of  parts, 
that  become  involved  with  other  objects,  and  consequently 
live  through  a  continuous  process  of  changes ; — a  process 
nevertheless,  that  results  in  the  very  contrary  of  change,  and 
is  even  transformed  into  a  vis  conservatrix  of  the  organic 
principle,  and  the  form  embodying  it.     Thus  the  organized 
tndividuum  produces  itself ;  it  expands  it^eMl  acttially  to  what 
it  was  always  potentially. — So  Spirit  is  only  that  which  it 
attains  by  its  own  efforts  ;  it  makes  itself  actually  what  it 
always  ^fi& potentially. — That  development  (of  natural  organ" 
Umi)  takes  place  in  a  direct,  unopposed,  unhindered  manner. 
Between  the  Idea  audits  realization — the  essential  constitu- 
tion of  the  original  germ  and  the  conformity  to  it  of  the 
existence  derived  from  it — nodisturbing  influence  can  intrude. 
But  in  relation  to  Spirit  it  is  quite  otherwise.     The  realiza^^ 
tion  of  iU  Idea  is  mediated  by  consciousness  and  will ;  these     i 
very  faculties  are,  in  the  first  instance,  sunk  in  their  pri- 
mary merely  natural  life ;  the  first  object  and  goal  of  their     \ 
striving  is  the  realization  of  their  merely  natural  destiny, —     ! 
bat  which,  since  it  is^pirit  that  animates  it,  is  possessed  of 
vast  attractions  and  displays  great  power  and  [moral]  rich- 
ness.    Thus  Spirit  is  at  war  with  itself ;  it  has  to  overcome  -^ 
itself  as  its  mosF  formidable  obstacle.    That  development 
which  in  the  sphere  of  Nature  is  a  peaceful  growth,  is  in  that 
of  Spirit^  a  severe,  a  mighty  conflict  with  itself.  'W\\ai\i  %^\t^ 
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really  strives  for  is  the  realization  of  its  Ideal  being ;  bnt  is 
doing  so,  it  hides  that  goal  trom  its  own  vision,  and  is  proud 
and  well  satisSed  in  this  alienation  &om  it. 

Its  espanaion,  therefore,  does  not  present  the  hannless 
tranquiliity  of  mere  growth,  as  does  that  of  organic  life,  bnt 
ft  stem  reluctant  working  against  itself.  It  eihibita,  more- 
over, not  the  mere  formal  conception  of  development,  but 
the  attainment  of  a  definite  result.  The  goal  of  attainment 
■we  determined  at  the  outset :  it  is  Spirit  in  its  completeneu, 
in  itsessential  nature,  i.  e.,  Treedom.  This  ia  the  fundnmen- 
tnl  object,  and  therefore  also  the  leading  principle  of  the  deve- 
lopment,— that  whereby  it  receives  mecuing  and  importance 
(aa  in  the  Eoman  history,  Home  is  the  object — consequently 
that  which  directs  our  consideration  of  the  facts  related)  ;  as, 
conversely,  the  phenomena  of  the  procesa  have  resulted  from 
this  principle  alone,  and  onlj  as  referred  to  it,  posaess  a  sense 
and  value.  There  are  many  considerable  periods  in  Histoiy 
iu  which  this  development  aeemis  to  have  been  intermitted  j  in 
which,  we  might  rather  say,  the  whole  enormous  gaiu  of  pre- 
vious culture  appears  to  have  been  entirely  lost ;  after  which, 
unhappily,  a  new  commencement  has  been  necessary,  made 
in  the  hope  of  recovering — by  the  assistance  of  some  remnins 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  a  former  civilization,  and  by  dint  of 
a  renewed  incalculable  expenditure  of  strength  ana  time, — 
one  of  the  regions  which  had  been  an  ancient  possession  of 
that  civilization.  We  behold  also  continued  processes  of 
growth;  structures  and  Hyatems  of  culture  in  particular 
spherea,  rich  in  kind,  and  well  developed  in  every  direction. 
The  merely  formal  and  indeterminate  view  of  development 
in  general  can  neither  assign  to  one  form  of  expansion  supe- 
riority over  the  other,  nor  render  comprehensible  the  object 
of  that  decay  of  older  periods  of  growth;  but  must  regard 
Buch  occurrences, — or,  to  speak  more  particularly,  the  retro- 
cessions they  exhibit, — as  external  contingencies ;  and  can 
only  judge  of  particular  modes  of  development  fiwm  indetei^ 
minate  points  of  view ;  which — since  the  development  as  such, 
is  all  inall^ — ^aro  relative  and  not  absolute  goals  of  attainment. 

Univeraa!  History  eihibita  the  i/radaiion  iu  the  develop- 
Eient  of  that  principle  whose  subatantial  purport  is  the 
conaciousness  of  Freedom.  The  analyaia  of  the  successive 
grades,  in  their  abstract  form,  belongs  to  Logic;  in  their  eon- 
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Crete  aspecttotJePiiilosopliy  of  Spirit.  Here  it  ia  sufficient 
to  state  that  tbe  first  step  in  the  process  presente  that  im- 
mersion of  Spirit  in  Nature  which  has  been  already  referred 
to ;  the  second  shows  it  as  advancing  to  the  consciouanees  of 
its  freedom.  But  this  initial  Bepaxation  from  Jiatureia  imper- 
fect and  partial,  aince  it  is  derived  immediately  from  the 
merdy  natural  state,  is  cotiBequently  related  to  it,  and  is  still 
encumbered  with  it  aa  an  essentially  connected  element. 
The  third  step  is  the  elevatioa  of  the  soul  from  this  etili 
limited  and  apecial  form  of  freedom  to  its  pure  universal 
form  ;  that  stete  in  which  the  spiritual  essence  attains  the 
consciousness  and  feeling  of  itself.  These  grades  are  the 
ground-principles  of  the  general  process ;  but  how  each  of 
them  on  the  other  hand  involves  within  itself  a  process  of 
formation, — constituting  the  links  in  a  dialectic  of  transition, 
— to  particulariae  this  must  be  reserved  for  the  sequel. 

Here  we  have  only  to  indicate  that  Spirit  begins  with  a  ^ 
germ  of  infinite  possibility,  but  onli/  possibility, — containing 
iis  substantial  existence  in  an  undeveloped  form,  as  tbe 
object  and  goal  which  it  reaches  only  in  its  resultant — fiill 
reality.  In  actual  existence  Progress  appears  as  an  advanc- 
ing from  the  imperfect  to  tbe  more  perfect ;  but  the  former 
must  not  be  understood  abstractly  as  on/y  the  imperfect,  but 
as  something  which  involves  the  very  opposite  of  itself — the 
so-called  perfect— as  a  yerm  or  impulse.  So — reflectively,  at 
lea.st—j)ot»ibililu  points  to  something  destined  to  become 
actual ;  the  Anatoteliatf  Stva^ic  is  also  polentia,  power  and 
might.  Thus  the  Impwfectr,"!®  involving  its  opposite,  is  a 
contradiction,  whlcli  certainly  exists,  but  which  is  continually 
annulled  and  solved ;  the  instinctivi  ynovement— the  inherent 
impulse  in  the  life  of  the  soul — -to  break  through  the  rind  of 
mere  nature,  sensuouaness,  and  that  which  is  dien  to  it,  and 
to  attain  to  the  light  of  'cousciousness,  i.  e.  to  itself. 

We  have  already  made  the  reiaark  how  the  commencement 
of  the  history  of  Spirit  must  be  conceived  so  as  to  be  in  liar- 
mony  with  its  Idea — in  its  bearingon  the  representations  that 
have  been  made  of  a  primitive  "  natural  condition,"  in  which 
freedom  and  justice  are  supposed  to  exist,  or  to  have  existed. 
This  was,  however,  nothing  more  than  an  assumption  of  hia- 
^toiical  existence,  conceived  in  the  twilight  of  theorising 
^^■"ition.  A  pretension  of  quite  another  order, — not  &Ta£t ' ' ' 
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inference  of  reasoning,  but  siaking  the  claim  of  LiBtorioal 
feet,  and  that  aQpematurally  confirmed, — :b  put  fortJi  in 
connection  with  a  different  view  that  ia  now  widely  pro- 
mulgated by  a  certain  cIrbb  of  Bpeculatieta.  This  view  takes 
up  the  idea  of  the  primitiTe  paradisiacal  condition  of  man, 
wliich  had  been  previously  expanded  by  the  Theologians, 
after  their  faahion, — involving,  e.y.,the  supposition  that  God 
epofce  with  Adam  inHebre\r, — but  re-modelled  to  suit  other 
requirementa.  The  high  authority  appealed  to  in  the  first 
instance  ia  the  biblical  narrative.  But  this  depicts  the  pri- 
mitive condition,  partly  only  in  the  few  well-!uiown  traits, 
but  partly  either  as  in  man  generically, — human  nature  at 
large,— or,  so  far  as  Adam  ia  to  bo  taken  aa  an  individual,  and 
oonaequently  one  person, — as  existing  and  completed  in  rtta 
one,  or  only  in  one  human  pair.  The  biblical  account  by  no 
means  justifies  us  in  imagining  a  peqp!e,a.Tid  an  historical  con- 
dition of  such  people,  existing  m  tliat  primitive  form ;  atill 
leas  doea  it  warrant  ua  in  attributing  to  them  the  possession 
of  a  perfectly  developed   knowledge  of  Qod  and  Nature. 

I  "Nature,"  ao  ^j^Jctioaruns,  "  like  a  clear  mirror  of  God'a 
creation,  had  ongioaliy  lain  revealed  and  transparent  to  the 
unclouded  eye  of  man."*  Divine  Truth  ia  imagined 
to  have  been  equally  manifest.  It  ia  even  hinted,  thouffb 
left  in  some  degree  ol  obscurity,  that  in  this  primary  condi- 
tion men  were  in  possession  of  an  indefinitely  extended  and 
already  expanded  body  of  religious  truths  immediately 
revealed  by  Qod.  This  theory  affirms  that  all  religions  had 
their  historical  commencement  in  this  primitive  knowledge, 
and  that  they  polluted  and  obscured  the  original  Truth  by 
the  monstrous  creations  of  error  and  depravity  ;  though  in 
ail  the  mythologies  invented  by  Error,  traces  of  that  origin 
and  of  thoas  primitive  true  dogmas  are  supposed  to  be  pre- 
eent  and  cognizable.  An  important  interest,  therefore, 
accrues  to  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  ancient  peoples, 
that,  viz.,  of  the  endeavour  to  trace  theu"  annals  up  to  the 
point  where  such  fragments  of  the  primary  revelation  are  to 
be  met  with  iu  greater  purity  than  lower  down.t 
*  Fr.  von  ScUegel,  "PhiloBopby  of  History,"  p.  Dl.Bohn'aStaiidiirf 

■f  We  havB  to  thank  (his  intBrest  for  many  vaJualjle  discoyericH  in 
Oriental  literalnrc,  and  for  a  reiewed  Bfadj  of  treasuioa  preriously 
■n,  in  lie  department  of  ancient  Asiatic  Culliii-.,  'U.^-i.tiQlQgj,  Reli- 
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f  "We  owe  to  the  interest  which  has  occasioned  these  in' 

"jations,  very  much  that  is  valuable ;  but  this  investigation 
bears  direct  testimony  against  itaelf,  for  it  would  seem  to  btfj 
awaiting  the  issue  of  an  biatorieal  demonstration  of  that 
which  is  presupposed  by  it  as  historically  established.  That[ 
advanced  conthtion  of  tho  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  other 
ecientifio,  e,  g.  astronomical  Imowledge  (such  aa  has  been 
falsely  attributed  to  the  Hindoos) ;  and  the  assertion  that 
Buch  a  condition  occurred  at  tha  very  beginning  of  Historr, 
—or  that  the  religions  of  various  nationa  were  traditionally 
derived  irom  it,  and  have  developed  themselves  in  degene- 
racy and  depravation  (aa  is  represented  in  the  rudely- 
conceived  so-called  "TI-pinnHnii  Sypt.pin,")  ;— nil  f^hnaB  nrB 
aupposjtiona  which  neither  have,  nor, — if  we  may  contrast 
with  their  arbitrary  aubjective  origin,  the  true  conception  of 
History, — can  attain  hiatorical  confirmation. 

The  only  consistent  and  worthy  method  which  philoso-    i 
phical  investigation  can  adopt,  ia  to  toiiG  up  History  where 


gions,  and  nistoiy.  In  Cntliolic  coniitries,  where  n  refined  literniy  Cusla 
prevailB,  GovernmentB  bavo  jiclded  to  the  tcqniremcQls  of  Bpecaladva 
inqniry,  nnii  bnTB  felt  the  ncceasily  of  allying  thanaelves  wilh  learning 
and  pbiioBOphj.  Eloqacntlj  n.nd  impressivdj  has  the  Abb^  LmnennaU 
reckoned  It  omoDfr  the  eriterin  of  ihe  true  religion,  that  i(  muBtbetiieaili- 
versal — that  19,  cftthoUc — and  the  oldest  in  date;  and  the  Congregation 
has  lahouredEeolouslv  and  diligently  in  Trance  towurds  rendering  Euch 
assertioas  no  longer  mere  pnlpit  tirades  nnd  authorilntive  dicta,  sneh  as 
were  deemed  suiBcicnt  formerly.  The  religion  of  Buddha— a  god -man — 
which  has  prevailed  to  anch  en  enornions  extent,  hna  especially  attracteil 
attention.  Tho  Indian  Timurtia,  us  also  the  Cbinese  nbscraction  of  the 
Trinitj,  has  fumiahed  clearer  evidence  in  point  of  subject  matter.  ITJe 
lavana,  M.  Abel  Bcmaaat  and  M.  Siiint  Martin,  on  the  one  hand,  have 
imdcrtidtm  the  most  meritorious  invesligationa  in  tbe  Chinese  literature, 
with  B  view  to  make  this  also  a  base  of  operationa  for  researches  in  ths 
Mongolian  and,  if  such  were  possible,  in  the  Thibctian ;  on  the  Dtber 
hand.  Baron  von  Eokstein,  in  his  way  {i.e.,  adopting  from  Germanj 
■nperficial  physical  coneepaons  and  oanaeriama,  in  the  sMe  of  Pr.  v. 
Schlezel.  lliongb  with  more  geniality  than  the  latter)  in  his  periodical, 
"La  Catholiqae,"— has  furthered  the  canae  of  that  primitive  Catholiciim 
generally,  and  in  partienlar  haa  gamed  for  the  lavana  of  the  Congrega- 
Uon  the  sapport  of  the  Government ;  bo-  that  it  has  even  set  on  fbot  exp&- 
diiions  to  tho  Eaat,  in  order  to  diacover  tiero  treasures  still  concealedj 
(from  which  fnrthcr  diecloaures  have  been  anticipated,  reapecting  pn>- 
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BotioiialitT  begio^  to  inamfest  itself  in  the  sttual  conduct  tA 
the  WorlJ's  affaire  (not  wliere  it  is  merely  an  anderdoped 
potentiality), — where  a  condition  of  things  is  present  inwhieli 
it  realizes  itself  in  consciouaneaSj  will  and  action.     The  ir 
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oreaniceiiHtence  of  Spirit — that  of  abstract  IVeedom — uncon- 
baouatorpiditu  in  reepect  to  good  and  evil  (and  consequentlf 
|to  lawi  ),  or,  iiwe  please  to  t<rm  it  so,  "  blessed  ignorance," — 
Ns  itself  not  a  subject  of  History.  JfafuraZ,  and  at  the  same 
time  reliffiou*  morality,  is  the  piety  of  the  family.  In  this 
social  rettion,  morality  conaiatB  in  the  members  behaving 
towards  each  other  not  at  indtvidwHs — possessing  an  inde- 
pendent will ;  not  aa  persons.  The  Family  therefore,  is 
excluded  from  that  process  of- development  in  which  History 
takea  its  rise.  But  when  this  self-involved  spiritual  TThity 
steps  beyond  this  circle  of  feeling  and  natural  love,  and 
first  attains  the  conadoaanesa  of  personality,  we  hare  that 
dark,  dull  centre  of  indifference,  in  which  neither  Nature 
nor  Spirit  is  open  and  transparent ;  and  for  which  Nature 
and  Spirit  can  Become  open  and  transparent  only  by  means 
of  a  further  process,— a  very  lengthened  culture  of  that  "Will 
at  length  become  self-conscious.  Consciousness  alone  is 
clearness  ;  and  is  that  alone  for  which  God  (or  any  other 
eiiatence)  can  he  revealed.  In  its  true  form, — in  absolute 
universality — nothing  can  be  manifested  escept  to  eonscious- 
nesa  made  percipient  of  it.  Freedom  is  nothing  but  the 
I  recognition  and  adoption  of  such  universal  substantial  objects 
I  as  Eight  and  Law,  and  the  production  of  a  reality  that  is 
I  accordant  with  them — the  State.  Nations  may  have  posseda 
(  long  life  before  arriving  at  this  their  destination,  andduring 
I  this  period,  they  may  have  attained  considerable  culture 
'  in  somqj  directions.  This  ante-Kistorical  period — consis- 
',  tentlj  with  what  has  been  said — lies  out  of  our  plan; 
I  wbether  a  real  history  foDowed  it,  or  the  peoples  in  question 
never  attained  a  political  conatitntion, — It  is  a  great  dia- 
covery  in  history — as  of  a  new  world — which  has  been  made 
withinratber  more  than  the  last  twenty  years,  respecting  the 
Sanscrit  and  the  connection  of  the  European  languages  with 
it.  In  particular,  the  connection  of  the  German  ana  Indian 
peoples  has  been  demonstrated,  with  aa  much  certainty  as 
suca  subjects  allow  of.  Even  at  the  present  time  we  know 
ofpeopka  n'hicb  scarcely  form  a  society,  much  less  a  Utate, 
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but  that  haye  been  long  known  as  existing ;  while  with 
regard  to  otbersj  whicli  in  their  advanced  condition  excite 
our  especial  interest,  tradition  reaches  beyond  the  record  of 
the  founding  of  the  State,  and  they  experienced  many 
changes  prior  to  that  epoch.  In  the  connection  juat  re- 
ferred to,  between  the  languages  of  nations  so  widely  sepa- 
rated, we  have  a,  result  before  us,  which  proves  tiie  diffusion 
of  those  nations  from  Asia  as  a  centre,  and  the  so  dissimilar 
devdopment  of  what  had  been  originally  related,  as  an  in- 
conteetable  fact;  not  m  an  inference  deduced  by  that  favourite 
method  of  combiuing,  and  reasoning  from,  circumstances 
grave  and  tririal,  which  has  already  enriched  and  will  con- 
tinue to  enrich  history  with  so  many  fictions  given  out  as 
facts.  But  that  apparently  so  estensive  range  of  eventa 
lies  beyond  the  pale  of  history ;  in  fact  preceded  it. 

In  our  language  the  term  History*  unites  the  objective, 
with  the  subjective  side,  and   denotes  quite  as  much  the\ 
hUioria  rerum  gcstarum,  as  the  rea  geata  tliemaelves ;  on  ' 
the  other  hand  it  compreheuda  not  less  what  has  happened,   i 
than  the  narration  of  what  has  happened.     This  union  of 
the  two  meanings  we  must  regard  as  of  a  higher  order  than 
mere  outward  accident ;  we  must  suppose  historical  naiTa-. 
tions  to  have  appeared  contemporaneously  with  historical  > 
deeds  and  events.    It  is  an  internal  vital  principle  ooraiuoa 
to  both  that  produces  them  synchronously.     I'amily  me- 
morials, patriarchal  traditions,   have  an  interest  confined  to 
the  family  and  the  clan.   The  uniform  course  of  events  which 
such  a  condition  implies,  is  no  subject  of  serioua  remem- 
brance ;  though  distinct  transactions  or  turns  of  foi^ue,  may 
rouse  Mnemosyne  to  form  conceptions  of  them,~in  the  same 
way  aa  love  and  the  religious  emotions  provoke  imagination 
to  give  shape  to  a  previoualy  formless  impulse.    But  it  ia 
the  State  which  first  presents   subject-matter  that  is  not  \ 
only  adapted  to  the  prose  of  History,  but  involves  the  pro-  I 
duction  of  such  history  in  the  very  progress  of  its  own  being,   j 
InBtead  of  merely  subjective  mandates  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment,— aufScing  for  the  needs  of  the  moment, — a  community 
that  is  acquiring  a  stable  existence,  and  exalting  itself  into 
•  State,  requires  formal  commands  andlawa — comprehensive   I 

»  Gernan,  "  Gescliiclile  '  from  "  Geschehon,"  to  lia\.\itn.    Tt. 
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I  and  imiTersally  binding  prescriptions  ;  and  tlnis  producee  a 
record  as  well  ns  an  interest  cnucerned  with  intelligent,  de- 
!  finite — and,  in  their  results — lasting  tnLnsactions  and  occur- 
rences ;  on  which  Mnemosj-ne,  for  the  behoof  of  the  perennial 
object  of  the  formation  and  constitution  of  the  State,  is 
impelled  to  confer  perpetuity.     Profound  Bentiraenta  gene- 
rally, such  aa  that  of  love,  as  also  religious  intuition  and  its 
conceptions,  are  in  themselvea  complete, — constantly  present 
and  satisfying ;  but  that  outward  existence  of  a  political 
I     constitution  which  is  ensbrined  in  ita  rational  laws   and 
I     customa,  is  an  imperj'eat  Present ;  and  cannot  be  thoroughly 
*    understood  mtboiit  a  knowledge  of  the  past. 

The  periods — whether  we  suppose  them  to  be  centuries  or 
millennia — that  were  passed  by  nations  before  history  was 
written  among  them, — and  which  may  have  been  filled  with 
revolutiona,  nomadic  wanderings,  and  the  strangest  muta- 
I  tiona, — are  on  that  very  account  destitute  of  oijec^tuobiatory. 
'  because  they  present  no  suhjective  hiatory,  no  annals,  we 
need  not  suppose  that  the  records  of  such  periods  have 
accidentally  perished ;  rather,  because  they  were  not  possible, 
do  we  find  them  wanting.  Only  in  a  State  cognizant  of 
I  Laws,  can  distinct  transactions  take  place,  accompanied  by 
I  Buchacleor  conaciousnesa  of  them  as  supplies  the  ability  and 
suggests  the  necessity  of  an  enduring  record.  It  strikes 
erery  one,  in  begmning  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 
treasurea  of  Indian  literature,  that  a  land  so  rich  in  inteUeo 
tual  products,  and  those  of  the  profoimdest  order  of  thought, 
baa  no  Hiatory  ;  and  in  this  respect  contrasts  most  strongly 
with  China — an  empire  pasaeaamg  one  so  remarkable,  one 
going  back  to  the  moat  ancient  times.  India  has  not  only 
ancient  books  relating  to  religion,  and  splendid  poetical  pro- 
ductions, but  also  ancient  codes ;  the  existence  of  which  lattei 
kind  of  literature  has  been  mentioned  aa  a  condition  neces- 
sary to  the  origiuatinn  of  Hiatory— and  yet  History  itself  ia 
not  found.  But  in  that  country  tho  irapulae  of  organization, 
in  beginning  to  develop  social  diatinctions,  was  immediately 
petrified  in  the  merely  natural  classification  according  to 
castes;  so  that  although  the  laws  concern  tbemBelvea  with 
civil  rights,  they  make  even  these  dependent  on  natoral 
distinctiona  ;  and  are  especially  occupied  with  determining 
the  relations  (Wrongs  rather  than  Eights)  of  those  claasei 
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towards  each  other,  i.e.  the  privilegeB  of  the  higher  over  thn 
lower.  Consequently,  the  element  of  morality  is  banished 
from  the  pomp  of  Indian  life  and  from  its  political  institu- 
tions. Wheie  that  iron  bondage  of  distinctions  derived 
from  nature  preTails,  the  connection  of  society  is  nothing 
but  wild  arbitrariness, — transient  activity, — or  rather  the 
play  of  violent  emotion  without  any  goal  of  advancement  or 
developmeot.  Therefore  no  intelligent  reminiscence,  no  object 
for  Mnemosyne  presents  itself ;  and  imagination — confused 
though  profound — expatiates  in  a.  region,  which,  to  be  caDable 
of  History,  must  have  had  an  aim  within  the  domain  of  \ 
Eeality,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  substantial  Freedom, 

Since  such  are  the  conditions  indispensable  to  a  history,       ^^ 
it  has  happened  that  the  growth  ot  Families  to  Clans,  oK  ^^t 
Clans  to  reoples,  and  their  local  diffusion  consequeot  upon  |  ^^M 
this  numerical  increase, — a  series  of  facts  which  itself  sug-     ^^M 
gests  80  many  instances  of  social  complication,  war,  revolu-       ^^ 
tiou,  and  ruin, — a  process  which  is  so  rich  in  interest,  and  so 
comprehensive  in  estent, — has  occurred  without  giving  rise 
to-History  :  moreover,  that  the  extension  and  organic  growth 
of  the  empire  of  articulate  sounds  has  itself  remained  voice- 
less and  dmnb, — a  stealtliy,  uunotieod  advance.     It  is  a  fact 
revealed  by  philological  monuments,  that  languages,  during 
a  rude  condition  of  the  nations  that  have  spoken  them,  have 
been  very  highly  developed ;  tha.t  the  human  understanding 
occupied  this  theoretical  region  with  great  ingenuity  and 
completeness.  For  Qrammar,  in  its  extended  and  consistent 
form,  is  the  work  of  thought,  "which  makes  its  categories  1 
distinctly  visible  therein.     It  is,  moreover,  a  fact,  that  with    1 
advancing  social  and  political  civilization,  this  systematic    1 
completeness  of  bteihgence  suffers  attrition,  and  language 
thereupon  becomes  poorer  and  ruder ;  a  singular  pheno- 
menon— that  the  progress  towards  a  more  highly  intellectual    i 
condition,  while  expanding  and  cultivating  rationality,  should     '. 
disregard  that  intelligent  amplitude  and  expressiveness — 
should  find  it  an  obstruction  and  contrive  to  do  without  it. 
tjpeech  is  the  act  of  theoretic  intelligence  in  a  special  sense ; 
it  is  its  external  manifestation,     i^ercises  of  memory  and 
imagination  without  language,  are  direct,  [non-speculative] 
mamfestations.  ButtUsactoftheoreticintelligenceitadt  •» 
■leo  its   Bubwquent  development,  and  the  mote  t^oosn^^  * 
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,  class  of  facts  connected  with  it,— 
over  tlie  earth,  their  separation 
minglings  and  wanderings — remain  inrolved  in  the  obacurity 
1  of  a  Toicelesa  post.  They  are  not  acts  of  Will  becoming 
aeli'-oonacious — of  Freedom,  mirroring  itself  in  a  pbenomeniU 
form,  and  creating  for  itaelf  n  proper  reality.  Kot  partak- 
ing of  this  element  of  aubatantial,  veritable  existence, 
;  those  natioaa — notwithstanding  the  development  of  Ian. 
\  guage  among  them — never  advanced  to  the  posseBaion  of 
a  hUtory.  The  rapid  growth  of  langunge,  and  the  progresa 
and  dispersion  of  ^Nations,  assume  importance  and  interest 
,  for  concrete  Eeason,  only  when  they  have  come  in  contact 
with  States,  or  begin  to  form  political  constitutions  tbem- 
'  selves. 

Ailer  these  remarks,  relating  to  the  form  of  the  cotnmenee- 
aient  of  the  World's  History,  and  to  that  nnte-historical 
period  which  must  be  excluded  from  it,  we  have  to  state  the 
^jirectjcjfi  nf  ifrs  cnurag :  though  here  only  formally.  The 
y'  further  definition  oi  the  aubject  in  the  concrete,  comes 
under  the  head  of  arrangement. 

Universal  history — as  already  demonstrated — shews  the  de- 
velopment of  the  conaeiousnesa  of  Freedom  on  the  part  of 
Spirit,  and  of  the  consequent  realization  of  that  Preedora, 
Tiiis  development  imphes  a  gradation — a  aeries  of  increasingly 
adequate  expressions  or  manifestations  of  Freedom,  which 
result  from  its  Idea.  The  logical,  and — as  still  more  pronff] 
nent — the  dttdectieal  nature  of  the  Idea  in  general,  viz.  that ' 
it  is  self-determined — that  it  assuiaea  successive  forms  which 
it  successively  transcends;  and  by  thia  very  process  of 
I  tnmscending  its  earher  stages,  gains  an  affirmative,  and,  in 
I  fact,  a  richer  and  mors  concrete  shape ; — this  necessity  of  its 
I  nature,  and  the  necessary  series  of  pure  abstract  forms  wbich 
l  the  Idea  successively  assumes — is  exhibited  in  the  department 
lof  Logic.  Here  we  need  adopt  only  one  of  its  results,  viz. 
tEat  every  step  in  the  process,  as  differing  from  any  other, 
has  its  determinate  peciiiar  principle.  In  history  this  prin- 
ciple ia  idiosyncrasy  of  Spirit—  peculiar  National  Genius.  It 
is  within  the  limitations  of  this  idiosyncrasy  that  the  spirit  of 
the  nation,  concretely  manifested,  eipreaaea  every  aspect  of 
its  consciousness  and  will— the  wliole  cycle  of  its  realization, 
its  religion,  its  polity,  its  ethics,  its  logislatioD,  and  even  iti 
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wdeace,  art,  and  mechaaical  skill,  all  bear  its  atanip.  Thesa 
■peoiol  peculiarities  fiud  their  key  in  that  common  peculiarity, 
—the  pBTticular  priuciple  that  characterises  a,  people  ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  facts  which  History  presents  in  detail, 
that  conmion  characteristic  principle  may  6e  detected.  That 
■ocli  or  such  a  specific  quality  constitutea  the  peculiar  geniua 
of  ft  people,  is  the  elemeat  ot  our  inquiry  which  must  be  de- 
rived irom  experience,  and  historically  proved.  To  accomplish 
thiH,pre-3uppDaes  not  only  a  disciplined  faculty  of  abetniction, 
but  an  intimate  aequaintanc«  with  the  Idea.  The  investigator 
naat  be  &miliar  d  priori  (if  we  like  to  call  it  so),  with  the 
irhole  circle  of  conceptions  to  which  the  principles  in  ques- 
tion belong— just  as  Keppler  [to  name  the  most  illustrious 
coample  in  this  mode  oi  philasophtzing)  must  have  been 
£uniliar  ii  priori  with  ellipses,  with  cubes  and  squares,  and 
with  ideas  of  their  relations,  before  he  could  discover,  from 
the  empirical  data,  those  immortal  "Laws"  of  his,  wliich 
are  none  other  than  forms  of  thought  pertaining  to  those 
classes  of  conceptions.  He  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
science  that  embraces  these  abstract  elementary  concep- 
tions, is  as  little  capable — though  ho  may  have  gazed  on  the 
firmament  and  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies  for  a,  life- 
lime — of  tmderslanding  those  Laws,  as  of  discovering  them. 
From  this  wimt  of  acquaintance  with  the  ideas  that  relate 
to  the  development  of  Freedom,  proceed  a  part  of  those 
objections  which  are  brought  against  the  philosophical 
consideration  of  a  science  usually  regarded  as  one  of  mere 
experience ;  the  so-called  3  priori  method,  and  the  attempt 
to  insinuate  ideas  into  the  empirical  data  of  history,  being 
the  chief  points  in  the  indictment,  "Where  this  deficiency 
exists,  suen  conceptions  appear  alien— not  lying  within  the 
object  of  investigation.  To  minds  whoso  training  bas  been 
narrow  and  merely  subjective, — which  have  not  anacquaint- 
aoce  and  familiarity  with  ideas, — they  are  something  strange 
— not  embraced  in  the  notion  and  conception  of  the  subject 
which  their  limited  intellect  forms.  Hence  the  statement 
that  Philosophy  does  not  understand  such  sciences.  It  must, 
indeed,  allow  that  it  has  not  that  kind  of  Understanding 
which  is  the  prevailing  one  in  the  domain  of  those  sciences 

tit  does  not  proceed  according  to  the  categories  of  audi 
irstaiidiDg,  but  according  to  tho  categories  of  Beann 
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— thougli  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  TTiiderstatiding', 
Bod  its  true  value  and  position.  It  muat  be  observed  that 
in  this  very  process  of  scientific  Understanding,  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  easential  ahould  be  diBtinguiahed  and 
/  brought  into  relief  in  contrast  with  the  so-called  non-essen- 
\  tial.     But  in  order  to  render  this  poaaible,  we  must  know 

I  what  M  etaenCial ;  and  that  is — in  view  of  the  History  of  the 
"World  in  general — the  Consciousness  of  Freedom,  and  the 
Phases  which  this  consciausness  aaaumes  in  developing  itself, 
he  bearing  of  historical  facte  on  this  category,  is  their 
bearing  on  the  truly  Essential.  Of  the  difficulties  stated, 
and  the  opposition  eihibited  to  eomprehenaivo  conceptions 
in  science,  part  must  be  referred  to  the  inability  to  grasp 
and  understand  Ideas.  If  in  If  atural  History  soma  nionstroue 
hybrid  growth  is  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the  recognition 
of  clear  and  indubitable  classes  or  species,  a  sufficient  reply 
is  furnished  by  a  sentiment  often  vaguely  urged,  —that  "  the 
esception  confirms  the  rule  ;"  i.e.  that  is  the  pari;  of  a  well- 
defined  rule,  to  shew  the  conditions  in  which  it  applies,  or 
the  deficiency  or  hybridism  of  caaee  that  ore  abnormal. 
Mere  Nature  is  too  weak  to  keep  its  genera  and  apecies 
pure,  when  conflicting  with  alien  elementary  infiuencea. 
If,  e.ff.  on  considering  the  buman  organization  in  its  concrete 
aspect,  we  assert  that  brain,  heart,  and  so  forth  are  essential 
to  its  organic  life,  some  miserable  abortion  may  be  adduced, 
whiehhason  the  whole  the  human  form,  orparts  of  it, — which 
has  been  conceived  in  a  human  body  and  has  breathed  after 
birth  therefrom, — in  which  nevertheless  no  brain  and  no  heart 
is  found.  If  such  an  instance  is  quoted  against  the  general 
conception  of  a  human  bemg — the  objector  persisting  in 
using  the  name,  coupled  with  a  superficial  idea  respecting 
it — ^it  con  be  proved  that  a  real,  concrete  human  being  ia  a 
truly  different  object ;  that  such  a  bemg  must  have  a  brain 
in  its  head,  and  a  heart  in  its  breast 

A  similar  process  of  reasoning  is  adopted,  in  reference  to 
the  correct  assertion  that  gemus,  talent,  moral  vjrtues,and  sen- 
timents, and  piety,  may  be  found  in  every  zone,  under  all  po- 
litical constitutions  and  conditions  ;  in  confirmation  of  which 
examples  are  forthcoming  ia  abundance.  If  in  this  assertion, 
the  acoompanjing  distinctions  are  intended  to  be  repudiated 
nimportaut  or  non-esaential,  reflection  evidently  limita 
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itaelf  to  abstract  categories ;  and  ignores  tbe  spmalities  of 
the  object  in  question,  which  certainly  fell  imder  no  principle 
recognized  by  such  categories.  That  intellectual  position 
which  adopts  such  merely  formal  points  of  \iew,  presents  a 
vast  field  for  ingenious  questions,  erudite  views,  and  striking 
comparisons  ;  for  profound  seeming  reflections  and  declama* 
tions,  which  may  be  rendered  so  much  the  more  brilliant  in 
proportion  as  the  subject  they  refer  to  is  indefinite,  and  ore 
susceptible  of  new  and  varied  forms  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  results  that  can  be  gained  from  them,  . 
and  the  certainty  and  rationality  of  their,  issues.  Under  I 
such  an  aspect  the  well  known  Indian  Epopees  may  be  com-  ' 
pared  with  the  Homeric  ;  perhapa— since  it  ia  the  vaat- 
ness  of  the  imagination  by  which  poetical  genius  proves 
itself — preferred  to  them  ;  aa,  oa  account  of  the  similarity  of 
single  strokes  of  imagination  in  the  attributes  of  the  divi- 
iiitiea,  it  has  been  contended  that  Greek  mythological  forms 
may  be  recognized  in  those  of  India.  Similarly  tbe  Chinese 
philosophy,  as  adopting  the  One  [ro  tr]  aa  its  basis,  has  been 
alleged  to  be  the  same  as  at  a  later  period  appeared  aa 
Bleatic  philosopby  and  as  the  Spinozistic  System  ;  while  in 
virtue  of  its  eipressing  itself  also  in  abstract  numbers  and 
lines,  Pythagorean  and  Christian  principles  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  detected  in  it.  Instances  ofbravciy  and  indomi- 
table courage, — traits  of  magnanimity,  of  self-denial,  and 
Kclf-sacrifice,  which  are  found  among  tbe  most  savage  and  the 
most  pusillanimous  nations,' — are  regarded  as  sufficient  to  sup- 
port tbe  view  that  in  these  nations  as  much  of  social  wtue 
and  morality  may  be  found  as  iu  the  moat  civilized  Christiaa 
Btates,  or  even  more.  And  on  this  ground  a  doubt  has  been 
auggested  whether  in  tbe  progress  of  history  and  of  gene- 
ral culture  mankind  have  become  better;  whether  their 
morality  has  been  increased,— morality  being  regarded  in  a 
subjective  aspect  and  view,  as  founded  on  what  the  agent 
holds  to  be  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil ;  not  on  a  principle 
which  is  considered  to  be  iu  and  for  itself  right  and  good,  or 
a  crime  and  evil,  or  on  a  particular  religion  believed  to  be 
the  true  one. 

Ws  may  fairly  decline  on  thia  occasion  the  task  of  tracing 
tbe  formoliBm  and  error  of  such  a  view,  aod  eatabhshing  the 
true  principles  of  moralitr,  or  rather  of  social  \\it\ift  'ui 
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oppOBition  to  fake  morality.  For  the  Hiatoiy  of  the  World 
occupieB  a  higher  ground  than  that  on  which  morality 
has  properly  its  position ,  which  is  personal  character, — the 
conscience  of  iodjviduals,  — their  particular  will  and  mode  of 
action  ;  these  have  a  value,  imputation,  reward  or  punishment 
proper  to  themselves.  What  the  absolute  aim  of  Spirit  re- 
quires and  accompliahes, — what  Providence  does, — transcends 
the  obhgations,  and  the  liabihty  to  imputation  and  the 
ascription  of  good  or  bad  motives,  which  attach  to  indi- 
vidumity  in  virtue  of  its  social  relations.  They  who  on  moral 
grounds,  and  consequently  with  noble  intention,  have  re- 
Biated  that  which  the  advance  of  the  Spiritual  Idea  makei 
neceesary,  stand  higher  in  moral  worth  than  those  whose 
crimes  have  been  turned  into  the  means — under  the  direction 
of  a  superior  principle — of  realizing  the  purposes  of  that 
principle.  But  in  such  revolutions  both  parties  generally 
stand  within  the  limits  of  the  same  circle  of  transient  and 
corruptible  esistence.  Consequently  it  is  ordy  a  formal 
rectitude — deserted  by  the  living  Spirit  and  by  G-od — which 
those  who  stand  upon  ancient  right  and  order  maintain. 
The  deeds  of  great  men,  who  are  the  Individuals  of  the 
World's  History,  thus  appear  not  only  justified  in  view  of 
that  intrinsic  result  of  which  they  were  not  conscious,  but 
also  from  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  the  Becular 
moralist.  But  looked  at  from  this  point,  moral  claims  that 
are  irrelevant,  must  not  be  hrought  into  collision  with  world- 
historical  deeds  and  their  accomplishment.  The  Litany  of 
private  virtues— modesty,  humility,  philanthropy  and  for- 
bearance— must  not  be  raised  against  them.  The  History  of 
the  World  might,  on  principle,  entirely  ignore  the  cirde 
within  which  morality  and  the  so  much  talked  of  distinction 
between  the  moral  and  the  politic  lies — not  only  in  abstain- 
ing from  judgments,  for  the  principles  involved,  and  the  n&- 
cessary  reference  of  the  deeds  in  question  to  those  principles, 
aro  a  sufficient  judgment  of  them — but  in  leaving  Individuals 
quite  out  of  view  and  im-mentioned.  What  it  has  to  re- 
'  cord  is  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  Peoples,  so  that  the 
individual  forma  which  that  spirit  has  aaaumed  in  tbo  sphere 
of  outward  reality,  might  be  lefb  to  the  delineation  of  special 
histories. 

The  anme  kind  of  formalism  avails  itself  in  its  nccidiar 
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mner  of  the  intlefiniteness  attaching  to  genius,  poetry,  i 
Jjen  pMloaophy ;  thinks  equally  that  it  finds  these  eTery-'" 
irhere.  We  hare  here  products  of  reflective  thoughti  and 
it  ia  familiarity  with  those  general  conceptions  which  single 
out  and  name  red  distinctions  without  fathoming  the  true 
depth  of  the  matter, — that  we  call  Culture,  It  is  some- 
thing merely  formal,  inasmuch  as  it  aims  at  nothm^ 
more  thnn  the  analysis  of  the  subject,  whatever  it  be,  into 
its  conatituent  parts,  and  the  camprehension  of  these  in  their 
logical  definitions  and  forms.  It  is  not  the  free  universality 
(if  conception  necessary  for  making  an  abstract  principle  the 
object  of  consciousness.  Such  a  consciousness  of  Thought 
itself,  and  of  its  forms  isolated  from  a  particular  object,  is 
Philosophy.  This  has,  indeed,  the  condition  of  its  esistence 
in  culture ;  that  condition  being  the  taking  up  of  the  object 
of  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  clothing  it  with  the  form  of 
universality,  in  such  a  way  that  the  material  content  and  the 
form  given  by  the  intellect  are  held  in  an  inseparable  state ; — 
inseparable  to  such  a  degree  that  the  object  in  question — 
which,  by  the  analysis  of  one  conception  into  a  multitude 
of  conceptions,  is  enlarged  to  an  incalculable  treasure  of 
thought — is  regarded  as  a  merely  empirical  datum  in  whose 
formation  thought  has  had  no  share. 

But  it  is  quite  as  much  an  act  of  Thought— of  the  TJnder- 
ataading  in  particular — to  embrace  in  one  simple  conception 
object  which  of  itself  compreheuds  a  concrete  and  large  sig- 
nificance (as  Earth,  Man, — Alexander  or  Cffisar)  and  to 
designate  it  by  one  word, — as  to  resolve  such  a  conception— 
duly  to  isolate  in  idea  the  conceptions  which  it  contams,  and 
to  give  them  particular  names.  And  in  reference  to  the  view 
which  gave  occasion  to  what  has  just  been  said,  thus  much 
will  be  clear,— that  as  reflection  produces  what  we  include 
under  the  generalterrasG^niuSj  Talent,  Art,  Science, — formal 
culture  on  every  grade  of  intellectiml  devebpment,  not  only 
can,  but  must  grow,  and  attain  a  mature  bloom,  while  the 
grade  in  question  is  developing  itsell'to  a  State,  and  on  this 
basis  of  civilization  is  advancing  to  inteUigent  reflection  and 
to  general  forma  of  thought, — as  in  laws,  so  in  regard  to  all 
else.     In  the  veiy  association  of  men  in  a  state,  lies  the  ne- 

Bsity  of  formal  culture — consequently  of  the  rise  of  the  , 

"  snces  and  •'•'i  a  cultivated  poetry  and  art  genorallY.     Itu 
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arts  designated  "plastic,"  require  besides,  even  in  their 
techulcal  aapect,  the  civilized  assoctation  of  inea.  The  poetic 
art—which  has  leas  need  of  external  requirements  and  means, 
and  which  has  the  element  of  immediate  etiatence,  the  voice, 
as  its  material — steps  forth  with  great  boldness  and  with  moi- 
tured  ejipression,  even  under  the  conditions  presented  by  a 
people  not  yet  united  in  apolitical  combination  ;  since,  as  re- 
marked above,  language  attains  on  its  own  particular  ground 
a  high  intellectual  development,  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  civilization- 

Philosophy  also  must  males  its  appearance  where  political 
life  exists ;  since  that  in  virtue  of  which  any  series  of  pheno- 
mena is  reduced  within  the  sphere  of  culture,  as  above  stated, 
is  the  Form  strictly  proper  to  Thought ;  and  thus  for  philoso- 
phy, which  is  nothing  other  than  the  consciouenesa  of  this 
form  itself— the  Thinking  of  Thinking, — the  material  of  which 
its  edifice  is  to  be  constructed,  is  already  prepared  hy  general 
culture.  If  in  the  development  of  the  State  itself,  periods 
are  necessitated  which  impel  the  soul  of  nobler  natures  to 
seekrefuge  from  the  Present  in  ideal  regions, — in  order  to  find 
in  them  that  harmony  with  itself  which  it  can  no  longer 
enjoy  in  tlie  discordant  real  world,  where  the  reflective  intel- 
hgence  attacks  all  that  is  hol^  and  deep,  which  had  been  spon- 
taneously inwrought  into  the  religion,  laws  and  manners  of 
nations,  and  brings  them  down  and  attenuates  them  to  ab- 
stract godless  generalities,— Thought  will  be  compeUed  to  be- 
come Thinking  Eeason,  witli  the  view  of  eflecting  in  its  own 
element,  the  restoration  of  its  principles  from  the  ruin  to 

1  which  they  had  been  brought. 
We  find  then,  it  is  true,  among  all  world-historical  peoples, 
poetry,  plastic  art,  science,  even  philosophy ;  but  not  only  is 
there  a  diversity  in  style  and  bearing  generally,  but  still 
more  remarkably  in  subiect-matter ;  and  this  is  a  diversity  of 
the  most  important  kind,  affecting  the  rationality  of  that  sub- 
ject-matter. Itisuselessforapretentiousasathetic  criticism  to 
demand  that  our  good  pleasure  should  not  be  made  the  rule 
for  the  matter — the  substantia!  part  of  their  contents — and  to 
maintain  that  it  is  the  beautiful  form  as  such,  the  grandeur 
of  the  fancy,  and  so  forth,  which  fine  art  aims  at,  and  which 
must  be  considered  and  enjoyed  by  a,  liberal  taste  and  cul- 
tifjited  mind.     A  healthy  intellect  dues  ujt  tulemte  such 
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Kbatnctions,  and  cannot  assimilate  productioua  of  the  kind 
above  referred  to.  Granted  tiiat  the  Indian  Epopeea  might 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Homeric,  on  account  of  a  num- 
ber  of  those  qualities  of  form — grandeur  of  invention  and 
imaginative  power,  liveliness  of  images  and  emotions,  and 
beauty  of  diction ;  yet  the  infinite  difference  of  matter 
remains  i  consequently  one  of  substantial  importance  and  in- 
volving the  interest  of  Bcason,  which  is  immediatelv  con* 
cemed  with  the  consciousness  of  the  Idea  of  Freedom,  and  its. 
expression  in  individuals.  There  ia  not  onlv  a  claaairol^T-m,! 
bat  &  classical  order  of  svbject-ntatler ;  and  in  a  work  of  artj 
form  and  subject  matter  are  so  closely  united  that  the  former 
can  only  be  classical  to  the  estent  to  which  the  latter  is  so.l 
With  a  fantastical,  indeterminate  material — and  Sule  is  ther 
€eeencc  of  Reaton — the  fonn  becomes  measureless  and  form- 
less, or  mean  and  contracted .  In  the  same  wav,  in  that  com< 
parison  of  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  ot  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  the  only  point  ot  importance  is  overlooked, 
namely,  thecharacterof  that  Unity  which  is  found  alike  in  the 
Chinese,  the  Eleatic,  and  the  Spinozistic  philosophy — the 
distinction  between  the  recognition  of  that  Unity  as  abstract 
and  as  concrete — concrete  to  the  eitont  of  being  a  unity  in 
and  by  itself— a  unity  synonymous  with  Spirit.  But  that 
co-orcfination  proves  that  it  recognizes  only  such  an  abstract 
unity;  Po  that  while  it  gives  judgment  respecting  philo- 
sophy, it  is  ignorant  of  that  very  point  which  constitutes  the 
interest  of  philosophy. 

But  there  are  also  spheres  which,  amid  all  the  variety  that 
IS  presented  in  the  substantial  content  of  a  particular  form  of 
culture,  remain  the  same.  The  difference  above  mentioned 
in  art,  science,  philosophy,  concerns  the  thinking  Beason  and 
Freedom,  which  is  the  self-consciousness  of  the  former,  and 
which  has  the  same  one  root  with  Thought.  As  it  is  not  the 
brute,hiit  only  themau  thatthinks,  he  only— and  only  because 
be  ia  a  thinking  being — has  Freedom.  SU  consciousness  im- 
ports this,  that  the  individual  comprehends  itself  as  ajtewon, 
'    '  *i,  recognises  itself  in  its  single  existence  as  possessing 
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those  HubBtanti^^diBtinctKriw.  Even  raorality,  wbich  is  so 
mtunatSy  ra  miEcJedwith  the  conBciouaneaB  of  freedom,  can 
be  very  pure  while  tliat  consciousneaa  is  still  wanting  ;  as 
far,  that  is  lo  say,  aa  it  erpressea  duties  and  rights  only  sa 
ohjeetive  commands ;  or  even  as  far  aa  it  remains  satisfied 
with  the  merely  formal  elevation  of  the  soul — the  Burrender 
of  the  aensuaJ,  and  of  all  s&nsual  motivea — in  a  purely  nega- 
tive, self-denying  fashion.  The  Chinese  morality — aince 
Europeans  have  become  acquainted  with  it  and  with  the 
writings  of  Confucius — has  oDtained  the  greatest  praiae  and 
proportionate  attention  from  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Christian  morahty.  There  is  a  sitnilnr  acknowledgment  of 
the  aubhmity  with  which  the  Indian  religion  and  poetiy, 
(a  statement  that  must,  however,  be  limited  to  the  nigher 
kind),  but  especially  the  Indian  phUoaopliy,  expatiate  upon 
and  demand  the  removal  and  sacrifice  of  senauality,  Xet 
both  these  nations  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  entirely  wanting 
in  the  essential  cousciousnesa  of  the  Idea  of  Freedom.  To 
the  Chinese  their  moral  laws  are  just  like  natural  laws, — 
external,  positive  commands, — claims  established  by  force, — 
€»mpulsory  dutiea  or  rules  of  courtesy  towards  each  other. 
Freedom,  through  which  alone  the  essential  determinationa 
of  Reason  become  moral  aentimenta,  is  wanting.  Morality 
is  a  pohtical  affair,  and  its  laws  are  administered  by  ofQcers 
of  government  and  legal  tribunals.  Their  treatises  upon  it, 
{which  are  not  law  books,  but  are  certainly  addressed  to  the 
subjective  will  and  individual  diapoaitioDJ  read, — aa  do  the 
moral  writings  of  tiie  Stoics, — like  a  string  of  commands 
stated  as  necessary  for  realizing  the  goal  of  happiness  ;  so 
that  it  seems  to  bo  left  free  to  men,  on  their  part,  to 
adopt  such  commauda, — to  observe  them  or  not ;  wnile  the 
conception  of  an  abstract  subject,  "  a  wiae  roan"  [Sapiens] 
forms  the  culminating  point  amoug  the  Chinese,  as  also 
among  the  Stoic  moralists.  Also  in  the  Indian  doctrine  of  the 
renunciation  of  the  sensuality  of  desires  and  earthly  interests, 
positive  moral  freedom  is  not  the  object  and  end,  but  the 
annihilation  of  couseiousuess — spiritual  and  even  physical 
privation  of  life- 
It  is  the  concrete  spirit  of  a  people  which  wo  have  dis- 
tiuetiy  to  recognize,  and  since  it  is  Spirit  it  can  only  bo  com- 
prohendeA  s^iiritually,  that  is.  by  thought.     It  is  this  alone 
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__.lricb  takes  tlie  lead  in  all  the  deeds  and  tendendcB  of  thai^ 
people,  andwhich  18  occupied  in  realizing  itself, — in  satisfying 
its  ideal  and  becominq;  self-con scioua, — for  its  great  businesB 
is  self-production.     But  for  spirit,  the  higheet  attainment  is 
sell -knowledge  ;  on  advance  not  onl^  to  the  iniuition,  but 
to  the  ihouffht — the  clear  conception   of  itself.     This 
must  and  is  also  dcBtined  to  accomplish ;  hut  the  accoi 
plishment  is  at  the  some  time  its  dissolution,  and  the  rise 
another    spirit,    another  world-historical    people,   another 
epoch  of  TJniverBal  Histori'.    This  transition  and  connectioa 
leads  us  to  the  connection  of  tlie  whole— the  idea  of  the 
World's  History  as  such — which  tvb  have  now  to  consider 
more  closely,  and  of  which  we  have  to  give  a  representation. 

History  in'  general  ia  therefore  the  development  of  I 
Spirit  in  Time,  as  Nature  is  the  development  of  the  Idea  in  j 
Space.  —  \ 

If   then  we    east  a  glance  over  the  "World' s-History  j 
generally,  we  see  a  vast  picture  of  changes  and  transactions ; 
of  infinitely  manifold  forma  of  peoples,  states,  individua 
unresting  BuccessioQ.     Everytfiing  that  caa  enter  into  and  | 
interest  the   soul  of  man — all  our  sensibility  to  goodn 
ieantj/,  and  greatness — is  called  into  play.     On  every  h 
aims  are  adopted  and  pursued,  wkich  we  recognize,  whoa 
accomplisliEjent  we  desire — we  hope  and  fear  for  them.     B^ 
all  these  occurrences  and  changes  we  behold  human  action 
and  suffering  predominant ;  everywhere  something  akin  to 
ourselves,  and  therefore  everywhere  something  that  excites 
cur  interest   for  or  against.     Sometiraes  it  attracts  us  by 
beauty,  fireedom,  and  rich  variety,  sometiraes  by  energy  such 
ae  enables  even  vice  to  make  itself  interesting.     Sometimes 
we  see  the  more  comprehensive  mass  of  some  general  interest 
advancing  with  comparative    slowness,    and   subsequently  _ 
sacrificed  to  an  infinite  complication  of  trifling  circumstance 
and  so  dissipated  into  atoms.     Then,  again,  with  a  vast  e: 
penditure  of  power  a  trivial  result  is  produced ;  while  frolj 
what  appears  unimportant  a  tremendous  issue  proceeds.   Oni 
every  hand  there  is  the  mottiest  throng  of  events  drawind 
as  within  the  circle  of  its  interest,  and  when  one  combination 
vanishes  another  immediately  appears  in  its  place. 
rThe  general  thought — the  catdgory  which  first  present*  j 

"  '  1  this  restless  aut.ttioii  ot'  iDdmdoel&eu&^Q'^ 
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tetiIlg  for  atime  and  then  vnnisliing — is  that  of  change  at 
e.  The  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Bomo  ancient  aovereignty 
directly  leads  us  to  contemplate  this  thought  of  change  in 
its  negative  aspect.  What  traveller  among  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  of  Palmyra,  Peraepolis,  or  Eonie,  has  not  been 
stimulated  to  reflections  on  the  transiency  of  kingdoms  and 
men,  and  to  sadnesa  at  the  thought  of  a  vigorous  aJid  rich 
life  now  departed  — a  sadnees  which  does  not  eipend  itself 
on  personal  losses  and  the  nncertainty  of  one's  own  nndep- 
takings,  but  is  a  disinterested  sorrow  at  the  decay  of  a  splendid 
and  highlj'  cultured  national  life !  But  the  next  coDsideration 
which  allies  itself  with  that  of  change,  is,  that  change  while 
lit  imports  diaaolution,  involves  at  the  same  time  the  rise  of 
I  a  new  life — that  while  death  is  the  issue  of  life,  life  is  also 
I  the  iasue  of  death.  This  is  a  grand  conception  ;  one  which 
Ithe  Oriental  thinkers  attained,  and  which  is  perhaps  the 
highest  in  their  metaphysics.  In  the  idea  of  Jifetempsyehosii 
we  find  it  evolved  in  its  relation  to  individual  existence ;  but 
a  myth  more  generally  known,  is  that  of  the  Fianix  as 
a  type  of  the  Life  of  Nature ;  eternaUy  preparing  for  itaelf 
its  funeral  pile,  and  consumiug  itaelf  upon  it ;  but  so  that 
from  its  ashes  is  produced  the  new,  renovated,  fresh  life.  But 
this  imago  is  only  Asiatic ;  oriental  not  occidental.   Spirit — 

(consuming  the  envelope  of  its  eiiatence^does  not  merely 
pass  into  another  envelope,  nor  rise  rejuvenescent  from  the 
ashes  of  its  previous  form  ;  it  comes  forth  esalted,  glorified, 

-~  a  purer  spirit.  It^  certainly  makes  war  upon  itaelf — con- 
Humes  its  own  existence ;  but  in  this  very  destrffCtiDn  it  works 
up  that  existence  iuto  a  new  form,  and  each  successive  piittse 
becomes  iu  ita  turn  a  material,  working  on  which  it  eialta 
itself  to  a  new  grade.  ' 

,  If  we  consider  Spirit  in  thia  aspect — regarding  ita  changes 
Dot  merely  as  rejuvenescent  transitions,  i.  e.,  returns  to  the 
eame  form,  hut  rather  oa  manipidations  of  itaelf,  by  whicli  it 
multiplies  the  material  for  future  endeavours — we  see 
it  exerting  itaelf  in  a  variety  of  modes  and  directions ; 
developing  its  powers  and  gratifying  its  desires  in  a  variety 
which  ia  inexhaustible  ;  because  every  one  of  its  creations,  in 
which  it  has  already  found  gratification,  meets  it  anew  oa 
material,  and  is  a  new  stimulus  to  plu^tiii  octivil;.  Tha 
«lMlractconcej>tiaa  of  mere  change  gives  [ilncc  to  thethoo^d 
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of  Spirit  mamfeBting,  developing,  and  perfecting  ita  powera 
in  e¥ery  direction  which  ita  manifold  nature  can  follow. 
Wliat  powers  it  inherently  posBessea  we  learn  from  the 
variety  of  prodocta  and  formations  which  it  originates.  In 
thia  pleasurable  activity,  it  has  to  do  only  with  itself.  Ab 
involved  with  the  conditions  of  mere  nature— internal  and 
external — it  will  indeed  meet  in  tliese  not  only  opposition  and 
hindrance,  but  will  often  see  its  endeavouTB  thereby  fail ; 
often  sink  under  the  complications  in  which  it  is  entangled 
either  by  Nature  or  by  itself.  But  in  such  case  it  perishes 
in  fulfilling  its  own  destiny  ani  proper  function,  and  even 
thus  exhibits  the  spectacle  of  self-demonstration  as  spiritual 
activity. 

Thg_ipjy  eweace-  of.  Spirit  ii  activity  ;  it  realizes  it9| 
pofcntiSity — makes  itself  its  own  deed,  its  own  work — and! 
thuH  it  becomes  an  qbjecttoitself ;  contemplates  itself  aa an 
objective  eiistence.  Thus  is  it  with  the  Spirit  of  a  people ;  it 
is  a  Spirit  having  strictly  deflned  characteristics,  which  erects 
itself  into  an  objective  world,  that  eiists  and  persists  in  a  — 
ticular  religious  form  of  worship,  customs,  constitution. 
political  laws, — in  the  whole  complei  of  its  inatitutioga 
the  events  and  transactions  that  make  up  its  tngtoryJ'Thst  is 
its  work — that  is  what  this  particular  !Nationis7  Nations  are 
what  their  deeds  are.  Every  Englishman  will  aay :  We  are 
the  men  who  navigate  the  ocean,  and  have  the  commerce  of 
the  world ;  to  whom  the  East  Indies  belong  and  their  riches 
who  have  a  parliament,  juries,  &c. — The  relation  of  the  ' 

dividual  to  that  Spirit  is  that  he  appropriates  to  himself  t 

substantial  existence  ;  that  it  becomes  his  character  and  capa- 
bility, enabling  him  to  have  a  definite  place  in  the  world — ti 
hegomething.  Forhefinda  the  being  of  the  people  to  which  hi 
belongs  an  already  estflibiisbed,  firm  world— ODJectively  pre- 
sent to  him — with  which  he  has  to  incorporate  himself,  ii  this 
itswork,  therefore— ita  world — the  Spirit  of  the  people  enjoys 
its  existence  and  finds  its  satisfaction. — A  Nation  is  moral — 
yirtuona — vigorous — while  it  is  engaged  in  realizing  ita  grand 
objecta,  and  defends  ita  work  against  external  violence  during 
the  process  of  giving  to  its  purpoaea  an  objective  existence. 
The  contradiction  between  its  potential,  subjective  being — 
its  inner  aim  and  life — and  its  actual  being  ia  removed ;  it 
baa  attained  full  reali^,  has  itself  objectively  ^tea^'at.  ^t;i  Vii. 
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But  tluB  having  been  attained,  the  activity  displayed  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  people  in  question  ia  do  longer  needed ;  it  has 
its  desire.  The  Nation  caa  still  accomnliah  much  in  var  and 
peace  at  home  aud  abroad ;  but  the  living  subBtantinl  soul 
itself  may  be  said  to  have  c«aaed  ita  activity.  The  essential, 
snpreme  interest  has  consequently  vanished  from  its  life,  for 
(interest  ia  present  only  where  there  ia  opposition.  The 
Ination  lives  the  same  kind  of  life  aa  the  individual  wlien 
passing  from  inaturitytooldage,— in  the  enjoyment  of  itself^ 
p— in  the  satisfaction  of  being  exactly  what  it  desired  and  was 
^ble  to  attain.  Although  ita  imagiaatiou  might  have  tran- 
scended that  limit,  it  nevertheless  abandoned  any  such  aspira- 
tions as  objects  of  actual  endeavour,  if  the  real  world  was 
lesB  than  favourable  to  their  attainment, — and  restricted  ita 
aim  by  the  conditions  thus  imposed.  This  mere  customary 
life  (the  watch  wound  up  and  going  on  of  itself)  is  that 
which  brings  on  natural  death.  Custom  ia  activity  without 
opposition,  for  which  there  remains  only  a  formal  duration ; 
in  which  the  fulness  and  zest  that  originally  characteriaed 
the  aim  of  life  is  out  of  the  question, — a  merely  external 
sensuous  existence  whicli  has  ceased  to  throw  itself  enthu- 
laiastically  into  its  object.  Thus  perish  individuals,  thus 
'  perish  peoples  by  a  natural  death  i  and  though  the  latter  may 
continue  in  being,  it  iaan  existence  witliout  intellect  orvita- 

■  lity ;  having  no  need  of  ita  institutions,  because  the  need 
for  them  ia  satisfied, — a  political  nullity  and  tedium.  In 
order  that  a  truly  universal  interest  may  arise,  the  Spirit  of 
a  People  must  advance  to  the  adoption  of  some  new  purpose ; 
but  whence  can  this  new  purpose  originate  ?  It  would  be  a 
higher,  more  comprehensive  conception  of  itself — a  tran- 
'  scending  of  its  principle — but  this  very  act  would  involve  a 
principle  of  a  new  order,  a  new  National  Spirit. 

Sucli  a  new  principle  does  in  fact  enter  into  the  Spirit  of 
a  people  that  has  arrived  at  fiill  development  and  self-realiza- 
tion; it  dies  not  a  siinplynntural  death, —for  it  is  not  a  mere 
single  individual,  but  a  spiritual,  generic  life ;  in  its  case 
natural  deailj  appears  to  imply  destruction  through  ita  own 
agency.    iThe  reason   of  thia   difference  from  the   single 
•  /}      /^natural  individual,  is  that  the  Spirit  of  a  people  exists  as  a 
'''^*;     ^enus,  and  consequently  carries  within  it  its  own  negation, 
.'  la  tie  rery  generality  which  characterizes  it.    A  people  can 
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only  die  a  violent  death  when  it  has  become  naturally  dead 
in  itself,  as  e.  y.,  the  German  Imperial  Cities,  the  German 
Imperial  Constitution. 

it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  the  all-pervading  Spirit  to  die 
this  merely  natural  death ;  it  does  not  simply  sink  into  the 
senile  life  of  mere  custom,  but — as  being  a  National  Spirit 
belonging  to  Universal  History — attains  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  its  work  is ;  it  attains  to  a  conception  of  itself. 
In  fact  it  is  world-historical  only  in  so  far  as  a  universal 
p^nciple  has  lain  in  its  fundamental  element, — in  its  grand 
aixn ;  -only  so  far  is  the  work  which  such  a  spirit  produces, 
a  moral,  political  organization.  If  it  be  mere  desires  that 
impel  nations  to  activity,  such  deeds  pass  over  without  leav- 
ing a  trace ;  or  their  traces  are  only  ruin  and  destruction. 
Thus«  it  was  first  Chronos — Time — that  ruled ;  the  Golden 
Age,  without  moral  products ;  and  what  was  produced — the 
offspring  of  that  Chronos— was  devoured  by  it.  It  was 
Jupiter — from  whose  head  Minerva  sprang,  and  to  whose 
circle  of  divinities  belongs  Apollo  and  the  Muses — that  first 
put  a  constraint  upon  Time,  and  set  a  bound  to  its  principle 
of  decadence.  He  is  the  Political  god,  who  produced  a 
moral  work — ^the  State. 

In  the  very  element  of  an  achievement  the  quality  of  gene- 
rality, of  thought,  is  contained ;  without  thought  it  has  no  ob- 
jectivity; that  is  its  basis.    The  highest  point  in  the  develop^    ''l 
ment  of  a  people  is  this, — to  have  gained  a  conception  of  itsil   -"^'-^ 
life  and  condition, — ^to  have  reduced  its  laws,  its  ideas  of  jus^'j 
tice  and  morality  to  a  science;  for  in  this  imity  [of  the 
objective  and  subjective]  lies  the  most  intimate  unity  thali 
Spirit  can  attain  to  in  and  with  itself.     In  its  work  it  isj 
employed  in  rendering  itself  an  object  of  its  own  contempla- 
tion ;  but  it  cannot  develop  itself  objectively  in  its  essential 
nature,  except  in  thinking  itself.  " 


At  this  point,  then.  Spirit  is  acquainted  with  its  princi- 
ples— the  general  character  of  its  acts.  But  at  the  same 
time,  in  virtue  of  its  very  generality,  this  work  of  thought, 
is  different  in  point  of  form  from  the  actual  achievements  of 
the  national  genius,  and  from  the  vital  agency  by  which  those 
achievements  have  been  performed.  We  have  then  before 
us  a  reml  and  an  ideal  existence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Nation. 
If  we  wish  to  gain  the  general  idea  and  conception  of  what 
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the  Grrecks  vcrc,  we  find  it  ia  Sophocles  and  AriatopIiaiieB, 

'  in  Thucydides  and  Plato.  In  these  individuals  the  Greek 
spirit  conceived  and  thought  itself.  This  is  the  profounder 
kind  of  satisfaction  which  the  Spirit  of  a  people  atttuns  ;  but 
'  it  is  "ideal,"  and  distinct  from  its  "real    activity. 

At  such  a  time,  therefore,  we  are  sure  to  see  a  people  find- 
ing satisfaction  in  the  idea  of  virtue ;  putting  lalh   about 
virtue  partly  side  by  side  with  actual  virtue,  but  partly  in 
+Jie  place  of  it.     On  the  otlier  hand  pure,  universal  thought, 
since  its  nature  ia  universality,  ia  apt  to  bring  the  Special  aod 
I        Spontaneous — Belief,  Trust,  CuBtomary  Morality — to  reflect 
I        upon  itself,  and  its  primitive  simplicity ;  to  shew  up  the  limi- 
/— tation  with  which  it  ia  fettered,— partly  suggesting  reasons 
I      for  renouncing  duties,  partly  itself  demanding  rtasont,  and 
the  connection  of  such  requirements  with  Universal  Thought ; 
and  not  finding  that  connection,  seeking  to  impeach  the 
authority  of  duty  generally,  as  destitute  of  a  sound  founda- 

At  the  same  time  the  isolation  of  individuals  from  each 
other  and  from  the  Whole  makes  its  appearance  ;  their  aggi'ea- 
dive  seifishneaa  and  vanity ;  their  seeking  personal  advantage 
and  consulting  this  at  the  expense  of  the  State  at  large.  That 
inward  principle  in  transcending  its  outward  manifestations 
ia  subjective  also  in  form — viz.,  selfishness  and  corruption 
in  the  unbound  passions  and  egotistic  interests  of  men. 

Zeus,  therefore,  who  is  represented  as  having  put  a  limit 
to  the  devouring  agency  of  Time,  and  staid  this  transiency 
by  having  established  something  inherently  and  indepen- 
dently durable — Zeus  and  bis  race  are  themselves  swallowed 
up,  and  that  by  the  very  power  that  produced  them, — the  prin* 
ciple  of  thought,  perception,  reasoning,  insight  derived  from 
rational  grounds,  and  tue  requirement  of  such  grounds. 

Time  is  the  negative  element  in  the  sensuous  world. 
Thought  ia  the  same  ne^tivity,  but  it  ts  the  deepest,  the 
infinite  form  of  it,  in  which  therefore  all  existence  generally 
is  dissolved ;  first^ntie  esistenee, — delerminate,  limited  form: 
but  ensteuce  generally,  in  its  objective  character,  ia  limited ; 
it  appears  therefore  as  a  mere  datum — something  immediate 
— authority; — and  is  either  intrinsically  finite  and  limited,  o* 
prasents  itself  as  a  limit  for  the  thinking  subject,  andj 
infinite  rejection  on  itself  [unlimited  abstraction]. 
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But  first  we  must  observe  how  the  life  which  proceeds 
from  death,  is  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  only  individual  life ; 
80  that,  regarding  the  species  as  the  real  and  substantial  in 
this  vicissikide,  the  perishing  of  the  individual  is  a  regress  of 
the  species  into  individuality.  The  perpetuation  of  the  race 
is,  therefore,  none  other  than  the  monotonous  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  existence,  further,  we  must  remark  how 
perception, — ^the  comprehension  of  being  by  thought, — is  the 
source  and  birthplace  of  a  new,  and  in  fact  higher  form,  in 
a  principle  which  while  it  preserves,  <^mifies  its  material. 
For  Thought  is  that  Universal — that  "i^^^SeS  which  is  im-  \ 
mortal,  which  preserves  identity  with  itself.  The  particular  ' 
form  of  Spirit  not  merely  passes  away  in  the  world  by  natunal 
causes  in  Time,  but  is  annulled  in  the  automatic  self-mir- 
roring activi^  of  consciousness.  Because  this  annulling  ii 
an  activity  of  Thought,  it  is  at  the  same  time  conservative 
and  elevating  in  its  operation.  While  then,  on  the  one  side, 
Spirit  annuls  the  reality,  the  permanence  of  that  which  it  , 
is,  it  gains  on  the  other  side,  the  essence,  the  Thought,  the 
Universal  element  of  that  which  it  only  was  [its  transient 
conditions].  Its  principle  is  no  longer  that  immediate 
import  and  aim  which  it  was  previously,  but  the  essence  of 
that  import  and  aim. 

The  result  of  this  process  is  then  that  Spirit,  in  render- 
ing itself  objective  and  making  this  its  being  an  object  of 
thought,  on  the  one  hand  destroys  the  determinate  form  of 
its  oeing,  on  the  other  hand  gains  a  comprehension  of  the 
universsd  element  which  it  involves,  and  thereby  gives  a  new 
form  to  its  inherent  principle.  In  virtue  of  this,  the  subr. 
stantial  character  of  the  National  Spirit  has  been  altered, — 
that  is,  its  principle  has  risen  into  another,  and  in  fact  a 
higher  principle. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  apprehending  and  com-:  <. 
prehending  History  to  have  and  to  understand  the  thought  j 
involved  in  this  transition.  The  individual  traverses  as  a» 
unity  various  grades  of  development,  and  remains  the  samel 
individual;  in  like  maimer  also  does  a  people,  till  the  Spirit) 
which  it  embodies  reaches  the  grade  of  universality.  In  thisf 
point  lies  the  fundamental,  t}^  I4eal  necessity  of  transition. 
GPhis  is  the  soul — the  essential  consideration — of  the  philoso*^ 
phical  comprehension  of  History. 
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Spirit  is  eBBentially  the  result  of  ita  own  activity :  iti 
activity  is  the  tranacending  of  immeQiate,  simple,  iinre- 
flected  eiisteace, — the  negation  of  that  eiistence,  and  the 
returning  into  itaelf.  "We  may  compare  it  with  the  seed; 
for  with  thia  the  plant  begins,  yet  it  ia  alao  the  result  of  tha 
plant's  entire  life.  But  the  weak  aide  of  life  ia  eihibitedin 
the  fact  that  the  commencement  and  the  result  are  diajoiaed 
from  each  other.  Thus  also  ia  it  ia  the  life  of  individuals 
and  peoples.  The  life  of  a  people  ripens  a  certain  fruit;  its 
activity  aims  at  the  complete  manifcatation  of  the  principle 
which  it  emhodiea.  But  this  fruit  does  not  fall  back  into 
the  boaora  of  the  people  that  produced  and  matured  ib;  on 
the  contrary,  it  becomes  a  poison-draught  to  it.  That  poison- 
draught  it  cannot  let  alone,  for  it  has  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
it :  the  taate  of  the  draught  is  its  annihilation,  though  at  the 
Eame  time  the  riae  of  a  new  principle. 
.     We  have  already  discusaed  the  final  aim  of  this  progression. 

I'The  principles  of  t!ie  Buecesaive  phases  of  Spirit  that  animate 
the  Nations  ia  a  necessitated  gradation,  are  themselves  only 
Bteps  in  the  development  of  the  one  universal  Spirit,  which 
through  them  elevates  and  completes  itself  to  o  self-compre- 
hending totality. 
"While  we  are  thua  concerned  esclusively  with  the  Idea  of 
Spirit,  and  in  the  History  of  the  "World  regard  everything 
as  only  its  manifestation,  we  have,  in  traversing  the  past, — 
however  extenaive  its  perioda, — only  to  do  with  what  ia  pre- 
gent;  for  philosophy,  aa  occ3Upying  itself  with  the  True,  haa 
to  do  with  the  etemalli/  present.  Nothing  in  the  past  is  lost 
for  it,  for  the  Idea  is  ever  present ;  Spirit  is  immortal ;  with  it 

(there  ia  no  past,  no  future,  but  an  esaential  now.  This 
necessarilv  irapliea  that  the  prose  nt  form  of  Spirit  compre- 
hends witnia  it  all  earlier  steps.  These  have  indeed  unfolded 
themselves  in  aucceBaioa  independently ;  but  what  Spirit  is 
it  haa  always  been  eaaentitUy ;  distinctions  are  only  the 
development  of  this  easontial  nature.  The  life  of  the  ever 
present  Spirit  ia  a  circle  of  progressive  embodiments,  which 
lookod  at  in  one  aspect  atill  esiat  beside  each  other,  and  only 
aa  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view  appear  _as_  past. 
The  gradea  which  Spirit  aeema  to  have  left  beriind  it,  it  atiU 
posaeases  in  the  depths  of  its  preaeati 


Contrasted  with  the  universality  of  the  moral  "Wholo  and 
with  the  unity  of  that  individuality  which  is  its  active  prin- 
ciple, the  natural  connection  tliat  helps  to  produce  the 
Spirit  of  a  People,  appears  an  eitrinaic  element ;  but  inaamuch 
aa  we  must  regard  it  as  the  ground  on  which  that  Spirit 
I  playa  its  part,  it  ia  an  essential  and  necessary  hasi^^  "We 
"tJPgan  with  the  aasertion  that,  in  the  History  of  the  World,  . 
the  Idea  of  Spirit  appeara  in  ita  ftctual  embodiment  as  a  seri^  I 
of  external  forma,  each  one  of  which  declares  itaelf  as  an  ' 
actually  eiisting  people.  Thia  existence  falls  under  tha 
category  of  Time  aa  well  as  Space,  in  the  way  of  natural 
existence;  and  the  special  principle,  which  every  world- 
biatorical  people  embodies,  has  this  principle  at  the  Bame 
time  aa  a  natural  characteristic.  Spirit,  clothing  itself  in 
this  form  of  nature,  sufiere  its  particular  phases  to  asaume 
separate  existence ;  for  mutual  excluaion  ia  the  mod©  of 
eiistence  proper  to  mere  nature.  These  natural  distinctions 
must  be  tirst  of  all  regarded  as  special  poasibilitiea,  from 
which  the  Sjiirit  of  the  people  in  question  germinatea,  and 
among  them  ia  the  Geographical  Basis.  It  is  not  our  concern 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  land  occupied  by  nations  as 
an  external  locale,  but  with  the  natural  type  of  the  locality, 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  type  and  character  of  tne 
people  which  is  the  offspring  of  such  a  soil.  This  character 
ia  nothing  more  nor  leas  than  the  mode  and  form  in  which 
nations  make  their  appearance  in  History,  and  take  place 
and  position  in  it.  Nature  should  not  be  rated  too  high  nor 
too  low  J  the  mild  Ionic  sky  certainly  contributed  much  to 
the  charm  of  the  Homeric  poem  a,  yet  thia  alone  can  produce 
no  Homers.  Nor  in  fact  does  it  continue  to  produce  them ;  , 
under  TurkiBh  government  nobards  have  arisen.  We  must  I 
first  take  notice  of  those  natural  conditiona  which  have  to  I 
be  excluded  once  for  all  from  the  drama  of  the  World's  ■ 
History.  In  the  Frigid  and  in  the  Torrid  eone  the  locality  of 
World-hiatorical  peoples  cannot  be  found.  Por  awakening 
consciousnees  takea  ita  rise  surrounded  by  natural  in- 
fluonccB  alone,  and  every  development  of  it  is  the  reflection 
of  Spirit  back  upon  itaelf  in  opposition  to  the  \mm«^ai!At  j 
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unreSected  character  of  mcro  unture.     Nature  ia  therefore 

one  element  in  thU  antithetic  abatracting  process  ;  Nature  ia 
the  first  stand  point  from  wbieh  man  can  gain  freedom  witUa 
hiroaelf,  and  this  liberation  must  not  be  rendered  difficult  by 
natural  obstructions.  Nature,  as  contrasted  with  Spirit,  is  a 
qoEiBtitatire  mass,  whose  power  must  not  be  bo  great  as 
[to  make  its  single  force  omnipofent.  lu  the  extreme  zoDea 
iman  cannot  como  to  free  movement ;  cold  and  heat  are  here 
|too  powerful  to  allow  Spirit  to  build  up  a  world  for  iUeif. 
lAriatotle  said  long  ago,  "  When  pressing  needs  are  satisfied, 
man  turua  to  the  general  and  more  elevated."  But  in  the 
extreme  zones  such  pressure  may  be  said  never  to  ceaae, 
never  to  be  warded  off;  men  are  constantly  impelled  to 
direct  attention  to  nature,  to  the  glowing  rays  of  the  sun, 
land  the  icy  frost.  The  true  theatre  of  History  ia  therefore 
ithe  temperate  zone ;  or  ra.ther,  its  northern  half,  because 
the  earth  there  presents  itself  in  a  continental  form,  and  has 
a  broad  breast,  as  the  Greeks  say.  In  the  south,  on  the 
contrary,  it  divides  itself,  and  runs  out  into  many  points. 
The  same  peculiarity  shews  itself  in  natural  products.  The 
north  has  many  kinds  of  animals  and  plants  with  common 
characteristics;  in  the  south,  where  the  land  divides  itself 
into  points,  natural  forms  also  present  individual  features 
contrasted  with  each  other. 

r^he  World  is  divided  into  OldvaiANew;  the  name  of  ^ew 
jhaving  originated  in  the  fact  that  America  and  Australia 
(have  only  lately  became  known  tons.  But  these  parts  of 
(the  world  are  not  only  relatively  new,  but  intrinsically  so  in 
'xeap^ct  of  their  entire  physical  and  psychical  constitution^ 
Their  geological  antiquity  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  i 
will  not  deny  the  New  World  the  honour  of  having  emerged 
from  the  sea  at  the  world's  formation  contemporaneously 
with  the  old;  yet  the  Archipelago  between  South  America 
and  Asia  shews  a  physical  immaturity.  The  greater  part  of 
the  islands  are  so  constituted,  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  only 
a  superficial  deposit  of  earth  over  rocks,  which  shoot  up  from 
J  the  fathomless  deep,  and  bear  the  character  of  novel  origina- 
■  tion.  New  Holland  shews  a  not  less  immature  geographical 
character;  for  in  penetrating  from  the  settlements  of  the 
English  &rther  into  the  country,  we  discorer  immense 
Mtmama,  irliich  hsTe  not  yet  developed  themaelYei  to  such  • 
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degree  as  to  dig  a  channel  for  themsehea,  but  lose  them-  * 
selves  in  marshes.  Of  America  and  its  grade  of  civilization, 
especially  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  have  information,  but 
it  imports  nothing  more  than  that  this  culture  was  on 
entirely  national  one,  which  must  expire  as  soon  as  Spirit 
approached  it.  America  has  always  ehewn  itself  physically 
and  paychically  powerless,  and  still  shews  itself  so.  For  the 
abongmea,  after  the  landing  of  the  Europeans  iu  America, 
gradually  vanished  at  the  breath,  of  European  activity.  In 
the  United  States  of  North  America  all  the  eitiKena  are  of 
European  descent,  with  whom  the  old  inhabitants  could  not 
amalgamate,  but  were  driven  back.  The  aboripnea  have 
certamly  adopted  some  arta  and  usages  Irom  the  Europeans, 
among  others  that  of  brandy- drinking,  which  has  operated 
with  deadly  effect.  In  the  South  the  natives  were  treated 
with  much  greater  violence,  and  employed  in  hard  labours  to 
which  their  strength  waa  by  no  meana  competent.  A  mildl 
and  passionless  dispo:>itioQ,  want  of  spirit,  and  a  crouching 
Bubmieaiveness  towards  a  Creole,  and  still  more  towards  a 
European,  are  the  chief  characteristica  of  the  native  Ameri- 
cans; and  it  will  be  long  before  the  Europeans  succeed  in 
producing  any  independence  of  feeling  in  them.  The  infe- 
riority of  these  individuals  in  all  respects,  even  in  regard  to 
size,  is  very  numifest ;  only  tLe  quite  southern  races  in 
Patagonia  are  more  vigorous  natures,  but  atill  abiding  in 
their  natural  condition  of  rudcneaa  and  barbarism.  When  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Catholic  clergy  proposed  to  accustom  the  In- 
dians to  European  culture  and  manners  (they  have,  as  is  well 
known,  founded  a  atate  in  Paraguay  and  convents  in  Mexico 
and  Cabfomia),  they  commenced  a  close  intimacy  with  them, 
and  preacribed  for  them  the  duties  of  the  day,  which,  sloth- 
ful though  their  disposition  waa,  they  complied  with  ntwler  the 
authority  of  the  Eriars.  These  prescripts,  (at  midnight  abell 
had  to  remind  them  even  of  their  matrimonial  duties,)  were 
first,  and  very  wisely,  directed  to  the  creation  of  wants — the 
springs  of  human  activity  generally.  The  weakness  of  thd 
American  physique  waa  a  chief  reason  for  bringing  the] 
negroea  to  America,  to  employ  their  lahour  in  the  work  that\ 
had  to  be  done  in  the  New  Worid  ;  for  the  negroes  are  far 
more  susceptible  of  European  culture  than  the  Indians,  and 
ao  Eiiglish  traveller  has  adduced  inBtaocc»  v/i  &ep3«a\aiTau^  I 
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become  competent  clcrgynieu,  iiiedical  men,  &c.  (a  negro 
ffirst  discovered  the  use  of  tlie  Peruvian  bark),  while  only  a 
Biugle  native  was  known  to  him  whose  intellect  was  Bim- 
Icientlj  developed  to  enable  him  to  study,  but  who  had  died 
iBoon  after  beginning,  through  excessive  brandy-drinking. 
The  weakness  of  the  human  physique  of  America  has  been 
aggravated  by  a  deficiency  in  the  mere  tools  and  appliances 
of  progress, — the  want  of  hones  and  iron,  the  chief  inatm- 
ments  Dy  which  they  were  subdued. 

The  original  nation  having  vanished  or  nearly  so,  the 
effective  population  comes  for  the  most  part  fix>m  Europe ; 
)  tnd  what  takes  place  in  America,  ia  but  an  emanation  from 
^lurope.  Europe  baa  sent  its  surplus  population  to  America 
in  much  the  same  way  as  from  the  old  Imperial  Cities, 
where  trade-guilds  were  dominant  and  trade  was  stereotyped, 
many  persons  escaped  to  other  towns  which  were  not  under 
such  a  yoke,  and  where  the  burden  of  impoats  was  not  bo 
heavy.  Thus  arose,  by  the  side  of  Hamburg,  Altona, — by 
Frankfort,  Offenbach,— by  Niimburg,  Fiiith, — and  Carouge 
by  Geneva.  Therelation  between  North  America  andEurope 
is  similar.  Many  Englishmen  have  settled  there,  wbrae 
burdens  and  imposts  do  not  esist,  and  where  the  combina- 
tion of  European  appliances  and  European  ingenuity  has 
availed  to  realize  some  produce  from  the  extensive  and  atill 
virgin  soil.  Indeed  the  emigration  in  question  offers  many 
advantages.  The  emigrants  have  got  rid  of  much  that 
might  be  obstructive  to  their  interests  at  home,  while  they 
take  with  them  the  advantages  of  European  independence 
of  spirit,  and  acquired  skill ;  while  for  those  who  are  willing 
to  work  vigorously,  but  who  have  not  found  in  Europe 
opportunities  for  doing  so,  a  sphere  of  action  is  certainly 
presented  in  America. 

Anjerica,  as  is  well  known,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  con- 
nected indeed  byan  isthmus,  but  which  has  not  been  the  means 
of  establishing  intercourse  between  them.  Eather,  these 
two  divisions  are  most  decidedly  distinct  from  each  other. 
North  America  shews  us  on  approaching  it,  along  its  eastern 
shore  a  wide  border  of  level  coast,  behind  which  is  stretched 
a  chain  of  mountains — the  blue  mountams  or  Apalachianaj 
liuther  north  the  Alleghanies.  Streams  issuing  irom  them 
ler  the  country  towards  tke  coast,  which  ai'ords  advao- 


f  the  most  desirable  kind  to  the  United  States,  whose 
origin  belongs  to  tliia  region.  Beliind  that  mountain-chaiQ 
the  St.  Lawrence  rii^er  flows,  (in  connection  with  huge 
lakea),  from  south  to  north,  and  on  this  river  lie  the  northern 
colonics  of  Canada.  Farther  west  we  meet  tho  baain  of  the 
vast  jVOsaisaippi,  and  the  basins  of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio, 
which  it  receives,  and  then  debouclics  into  the  bay  of  Meiico. 
On  the  ■western  aide  of  this  region  we  have  in  like  manner 
a  long  mount*in  chain,  running  through  Mexico  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  under  the  names  of  the  Andea  or 
Cordillera,  cutting  off  an  edge  of  coast  along  the  whole 
■west  side  of  South  America.  The  border  formed  by  tliia  is 
narrower  and  offers  fewer  advantages  than  that  of  Morth 
America.  There  He  Peru  and  Chili.  On  the  east  side  How 
eastwards  the  monstrous  streams  of  the  Orinoco  and  Ama- 
zons; they  form  great  valleys,  not  adapted  however  for 
cultivation,  since  they  are  only  wide  desert  steppes.  Towards 
the  south  flows  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  whose  tributaries  have 
their  origin  partly  in  the  Cordilleraa,  partly  in  the  northern 
chain  of  mountams  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Ama- 
zons from  its  own.  To  the  district  of  the  Eio  de  la  Plata 
belong  Brazil,  and  the  Spanish  Sepnblics.  Columbia  is  the 
northern  coaat-laud  of  South  America,  at  the  west  of  which, 
flowing  along  the  Andes,  the  Magdalesa  debouches  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

With  tho  exception  of  Bracil,  republics  have  como  to 
occupy  South  as  well  aa  North  America.  In  cQmparing| 
Soutn  America  (reckoning  Mesico  aa  part  of  it)  with  JS'octE  I 
America,  we  observe  an  astonishing  contrast. 

In  North  America  we  witness  a  prosperous  state  of  things, 
an  increase  of  industry  and  population,  civil  order  and  firm 
ireedom;  the  whole  federation  constitutes  but  a  single 
state,  and  hoA  its  political  centres.  In  South  America,  on 
the  contrary,  the  republics  depend  only  on  military  force ; 
their  whole  history  is  a  cootmued  revolution;  federated 
states  become  disunited  i  others  previously  separated  become 
united  ;  and  all  tlieso  changes  originate  in  military  revolu- 
tions. The  more  special  di&rences  between  the  two  ports  of 
America  shew  na  two  opposite  directions,  the  one  in  political 
respects,  the  other  in  regard  to  religion.  South  America, 
where  the  Spaniards  settled  and  aaaerted  augremacy,  is  Cv 
^johci  North  America,  althougliakndol' sects  o'Levex^'Baiia.«,  j 
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■;is  yet  fimdanentaDy,  Protestant.  A  wider  distinction  is  pr* 
'sented  in  the  fact,  tbat  South  America  was  conquered,  bnt 
jNorth  America  coluniaed.  The  Spaniards  took  poaaeaaion 
of  South  America  to  govern  it.  ana  to  become  rich  through 
oecupjing  political  offices,  and  by  eractions.  Depending 
on  a  very  distant  mother-country,  their  desirea  found  n 
larger  scope,  and  by  force  address  and  confidence  they  gained 
a  great  predominance  over  the  Indiana.  Tho  North  Ameri* 
can  States  were,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely  eolonited,  by 
Europeans.  Since  in  England  Puritana,  Episcopalians,  and 
Catholics  were  engaged  in  perpetual  conflict,  and  now  one 
party,  now  the  otSer  had  the  upper  hand,  many  emigrated 
to  Beefc  religious  ireedom  on  a  foreign  shore.  These  were 
industrious  European  a,  who  betook  themselves  to  agriculture, 
tobacco  and  cotton  planting,  &c.  Soon  the  whole  attention 
of  the  inhabitants  was  givcu  to  labour,  and  the  basis  of  their 
existence  as  a  united  body  lay  in  the  necesaities  that  bind 
man  to  man,  the  desire  of  repose,  the  establishment  of  civil 
rights,  security  and  freedom,  nnd  a  community  arising  from 
the  aggregation  of  individuals  as  atomic  constituents  ;  so  that 
the  state  was  merely  something  external  for  tho  protection 
of  property.  Prom  the  Protestant  religion  sprang  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  mutual  confidence  of  individuals, — trust  in  the 
Ibonourable  dispositions  of  other  men  ;  for  in  the  Protestant 
Church  the  entire  life — its  activity  generally — is  the  field 
I  for  what  it  deems  religious  works.  Among  Catholics,  on  the 
Icontraiy,  the  basis  of  sucli  a  confidence  cannot  exist;  for 
lin  secukr  matters  orAj  force  and  voluntary  aubaerrienee  are 
the  principles  of  action ;  and  the  forma  which  are  called 
Constitutions  are  in  this  case  only  a  resort  of  necessity,  and 
are  no  protection  against  mistrust. 

If  we  compare  North  America  further  with  Europe,  we 
shall  find  in  the  former  the  permanent  example  of  a  repub- 
lican constitution.  A  subjective  unity  presents  itself;  for 
there  is  a  President  at  the  head  of  the  State,  who,  for  thfl 
sake  of  security  against  any  monarchical  ambition,  is  chosen 
only  for  four  years.  Universal  protection  for  property,  and 
a  something  approaching  eutire  immunity  from  public  bur- 
dens, are  facts  which  are  constantly  held  up  to  commendi^ 
tion.  We  have  in  these  facts  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  community,— the  endeavour  of  the  individual  after  ae- 
guisition,  commercial  profit,  and  gavn  ■,  i\it  ^Te'^ov^ifeKSQWi  lA 
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private  intereet,  devoting  itself  to  that  of  the  commimitjr 
only  for  its  own  advantage.  We  find,  certainly,  legal  rela- 
tions— a  formal  code  of  laws;  but  respect  for  law  exists 
apart  firom  genuine  probity,  and  the  American  merchants 
commonly  lie  under  the  imputation  of  dishonest  dealiags 
under  legal  protection.  If,  on  the  one  side,  the  Protestant 
Church  devdopa  the  esseutiel  principle  of  confidence,  as 
already  stated,  it  thereby  involves  on  toe  other  hand  the  re- 
cognition of  the  validity  of  the  element  of  feeling  to  such  a 
degree  as  gives  encouragement  to  unseemly  varieties  of 
caprice.  Those  who  adopt  this  stand-point  maintain,  that, 
OS  eveiT  one  may  have  hia  peculiar  way  of  viewing  things 
generallti,  so  he  may  have  also  a  religion  peculiar  to  himseli'. 
Thence  the  eplittiag  up  into  so  many  sects,  which  reach  the 
veiy  acme  of  absurdity;  many  of  which  have  a  form  oS 
TOTBliip  consistiDg  in  convulsive  movements,  and  sometinieB 
in  the  moat  sensuous  estravagonces.  This  complete  freedomi 
of  worship  is  developed  to  such  a  degree,  that  thevarioua  con- 
gregations choosemiQietersanddiamiss  them  accordingto  their 
absolute  pleasure ;  for  theChurch  is  no  independent  existence, 
— having  a  substantial  spiritual  being,  and  correspondingly 
permanent  external  arrangement,— but  the  afiairs  of  religion 
are  regulated  by  the  good  pleasure  for  the  time  being  of  the 
members  of  the  community.  In  North  America  the  most 
unbounded  licence  of  imagination  in  religions  matters  pre- 
vails, and  that  religious  unity  is  wanting  which  has  been 
maintained  in  European  States,  where  deviations  ore  limited 
to  a  few  confessions.  \%a  to  the  political  condition  of  North 
America,  the  general  object  of  the  existence  of  this  State  is 
not  yet  fixed  and  determined,  and  the  necessity  for  a  firm 
combination  does  not  yet  exist ;  for  a  real  State  and  a  real 
Government  arise  only  after  a  distinction  of  classes  has 
oiiaen,  when  wealth  and  poverty  become  extreme,  and  when 
auch  a  eouditionof  things  presents  itself  that  a  large  portion  ctf 
the  people  can  no  longer  satisfy  its  necessities  in  the  way  in 
whicn  it  lias  been  accustomed  so  todo.  But  America  is  hitherto 
exempt  from  this  pressure,  for  it  has  the  outlet  of  coloniza- 
tdoti  constantly  and  widely  open,  and  multitudes  are  con- 
tinually streaming  into  the  pU.ins  of  the  Mississippi.  By 
this  means  the  chief  source  of  diacontent  is  removed,  and  ttw 
continuation  of  the  existing  civil  condition  is  ^fttonte^.  ^ 
coBiparieoo  of  the  United  States  of  NorV\i  kuiiiirica. -wiSa 
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]    Buropeaii  lands  i§  tlierefors  imposaiblc ;  for  in  Europe,  such 
I    a  uatuml  outlet  for  populatioa,  notwithstanding  all  the  euu- 
j     CTatiotiB  that  take  place,  doea  not  exist.     Had  the  woods  of 
1     Germany  been  in  existence,  the  French  Eevolution  would 
\    not  liave  occurred,     North  Aniericawill  he  comparable  with 
Europe   only  after    the    immeasurable  space  which    that 
I    I   country  preseEta  to  its  ialiabitauta  shall  hare  been  occupied, 
I    I  and  the  members  of  the  political  body  shall  have  begun  to  be 
\^reaBed  back  on  each  other.)  North  America  is  still  in  the 
condition  of  having  land  to^'begin  to  cultivate.     Only  when, 
as  in  Europe,  the  direct  increase  of  agriculturists  is  checked, 
will  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  pressing  outwards  tooi^Bpy 
the  fields,  press  inwards  upon  each  otner, — pursuing  town 
occupationB,  and  trailing  with  their  fellow  citizens  ;  aud.^8d 
form  a  compact  ByBt*n  of  civil  society,  an  d  reijuire  an  organljfed 
state.  The  North  American  Federation  have  no  neighbouring 
State,  (towordswUchthey  occupy  arelationaimilnr  to  thiit  (3 
European  States  to  each  otLer),  one  which  they  regard  with 
mistniHt,  and  against  which  they  must  keep  up  a  standing 
array.     Canada  and  Mexico  are  not  objects  of  fear,  and  Eng- 
land has  had  fifty  years  experience,  that  Jree  America  is 
mora  profitable  to  her  than  it  was  in  a  state  of  dependence. 
The  mUitia  of  the  North  American  Eepublie  proved  them- 
selves quite  as  brave  in  th-e  War  of  Independence,  as  the 
-Dutch  under  Philip  II. ;  bat  generaUy,  where  Independence 
is  not  at  stake,  less  power  is  displayed,  and  in  the  year  1814 
tli»«iilitia  held  out  but  indifi'ereutly  against  the  English. 
itf'  America  ia  therefore  the  laud  of  the  future,  where,  .in  the 
I  ages  that  lie  before  us,  the  burden  of  the  World's  History 

I  [ehall  reveal  itself, — perhaps  in  a  contest  between  North  and 

II  South  America.     It  is  a  land  of  desire  for  all  those  who  are 
\weary  of  the  historical  lumber-room  of  old  Europe.')  Na- 

'.a  reported  to  have  said,  "-Cette  vieille  Europe 
ra  ennme."  It  is  for  America  to  abandon  the  ground  on 
which  hitherto  the  History  of  the  World  has  developed  itself, 
What  kas  taken  place  in  the  New  World  up  to  the  present 
time  is  only  an  echo  of  the  Old  World, — the  expression  of 
a  foreign  Life ;  and  as  a  Land  of  the  Future,  it  has  no 
interest  for  us  here,  for,  as  regards  Hktory,  our  concern 
must  be  with  that  wJiich  has  been  and  that  which  ia.  In  re- 
i  ^ard  to  Fhilotophg,  on  the  other  Land,  we  have  to  do  with 
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that  which  (striclij'  epeakiiig)  is-  neither  past  nor  future,  but-  I 
with  that  which  it,  which  liaa  an  eternal  esistenL-e — with.J 
Beasan ;  and  this  ia  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  us. 

DiBiiiissing,  then,  tbe  New  World,  and  the  dreams  to  I 
which  it  may  give  rise,  we  pass  over  to  the  Old  World— the  I 
scene  ol'  the  World's  History ;  and  must  firat  direct  atten-  ] 
tion  to  the  natural  elements  and  conditions  of  e 
which  it  presents.     America  is  divided  into  two  potts,  whictl  1 
are  indeed    connected  hy  an    Istlimus,   but  which  forms  I 
only  an  external,  material  bond  of  union.     The  Old  World, 
on  the  contrary,  which  lies  opposite  to  America,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  oy  the  Aflautic  Ocean,  haa  its  continuity  in- 
terrupted by  a  deep  inlet — the  Mediterranean  Sea.     The 
three  Continents  that  compose  it  liave  an  essential  relation 
to  each  other,  and  constitute  a  totality.     Their  peculiar  fea- 
ture is  that  they  lie  round  this  Sea,  and  therefore  have  an 
easy  means  of  communication  ;  for  rivers  and  seas  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  disjoining,  but   as  imiting.     England  and 
Brittany,  Norway  and  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Livonia,  hava 
been  united.     For  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe  the  Medi* 
ternuienn  Sea  is  similarly  the  uniting  element,  and  the  centra 
of  World-History.      Greece  hes  here,  the  focus  of  light  in 
History.     Then  in  Syria  we  haTe  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of 
Judaism  and  of  Christiimity  ;  south-east  of  it  lie  Mecca  and 
Medina,  tlie  cradle  of  the  Muasulman  faith;  towards  the 
west  Delphi  and  Athena  ;  farther  west  still,  fiome :  on  tlio 
ilg^terrancau  Sea  we  have  also  Alexandria  and  Carthage, 
(xhe  Mediterranean  ia  thus  the  heart  of  the  Old  World,  for  it^ 
1  is  that  which  conditioned  and  vitahzed  it.     Witliout  it  the    J 
i  Histoiy  of  the  World  could  not  be  conceived :  it  would  be 
'  like  ancient  Some  or  Athens  without  the  forum,  where  all 
L  the  life  of  the  city  came  togetherN  The  extensive  tract  of  ""— 
eastern  Asia  is  severed  from  the  pfocess  of  general  hietoricd^T 
development,  and  has  QO  shore  in  it ;  so  abo  Northern  Eucop^-I 
which  took  part  in  the  World's  History  only  at  a  later  dat^fl 
and  had  no  part  in  it  while  the  Old  World  lasted  ;  for  this  waT^ 
eiolusively  jiraited  to  the  countries  lying  roimd  the  Mediter 
raneau  Sea,    Julius  Cajsar's  crossiug  the  Aips — the  conques 
of  Glaul  and  the  relation  .into  which  the  Germans  tiiereb] 
entered  with  the  Eoman  Empire— makes  consequently  i 
epoch  in  History  j  t'oi  in  virtue  ol  this  it  begins  \a  es.^'a4/i!! 
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boundaneB  beyond  tbe  Alps.     Eastern  Asia  and  that  trans* 

Alpine  country  are  the  eitremea  of  this  agitated  focus  of 

buman  life  around  the  Mediterranean, ^the  beginning  and 

eBd  of  History, — its  rise  and  decline, 
f — ^be  jnore  special  geographical  distinctions  must  now  be 

catablished,  and  they  are  to  be  regarded  aa  esaetitial,  rational 
I  distinctions,  in  contrast  with  the  variety  of  merely  accidental 
I  circumBtancea.    Of  these  characteristic  differences  there  are 

I  I    (1.)  The  arid  elevated  land  iritb  its  extensive  steppes  and 

(2.)  The  valley  plains, — the  Land  of  Transition  permeated 
and  watered  by  great  Streams, 

(3.)  The  coast  region  in  immediate  connection  with  the  sea. 

These  three  geographical  elements  are  the  essential  ones, 

and  we  shall  see  each  quarter  of  the  globe  triply  divided  ae- 

'cordingly.  The  first  is  the  substantial,  unvarying,  metallic, 
elevated  region,  intractably  shut  up  within  itself,  but  per- 
haps adapted  to  send  forth  impulses  over  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  the  second  forms  centres  of  civilization,  and  ia  the  yet 
undeveloped  independence  [of  humanity]  ;  the  third  offers 
the  means  of  connectingthe  world  together,  and  of  main- 

'■taining  the  connection,     j 

(1.)  The  elevated  lan^  We  see  such  a  description  of 
country  in  middle  Asia  iniiabited  by  Mongolians,  (using  the 
word  in  a  general  sense)  :  from  the  Caspian  Sea  these  Steppes 
stretch  in  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  Black  Sea. 
Aa  similar  tracts  may  be  cited  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  of 
Barbary  in  Africa ;  in  South  America  the  country  round  the 
Orinoco,  and  in  Paraguay.  The  peculiarity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  elevated  region,  which  ia  watered  sometimes 
onlj'  by  rain,  or  by  the  overflowing  of  a  river,  (as  are  the 
plains  of  the  Orinoco) — is  the  patriarchal  life,  the  division 
into  single  families.  The  region  which  these  families  occupy 
is  unfruitful  or  productive  -only  temporarily :  the  inhabitants 
have  their  property  not  in  the  land, — from  which  they  derive 
only  a  trifling  profit,— but  in  the  animals  that  wander  with 
them.  For  a  long  time  these  find  pasture  in  the  plains,  and 
when  they  are  depastured,  the  tribe  moves  to  other  parts  of 
the  eounti-y.  Tliey  are  careless  and  provide  nothing  for  th« 
winter,  on  ubifh  account  therefore,  half  of  the  herd  is  &» 
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quently  cut  off.  Among  these  uiliabitantB  of  the  upland  there!  / 
exist  no  legal  relatiooe,  aad  consequeDtly  there  are  eihibited:/ 
among  them  the  extremes  of  hospitality  and  rapine ;  the  last' 
more  especially  when  they  are  surrounded  by  civilized  na- 
tions, as  the  Arabians,  who  are  aasisted  ia  their  depredations 
by  their  horses  and  camels.  Tho  Mongoliana  teed  on  mare's 
milk,  and  thus  the  horae  supplies  them  at  the  same  time  with 
appliances  for  nouriahment  and  for  war.  Although  this  ia 
the  form  of  their  patriarchal  life,  it  often  happens  that  they 
oohere  together  in  great  masses,  and  by  an  impulse  of  otie 
kind  or  another,  are  excited  to  external  movement.  Though 
previously  of  peaceful  disposition,  they  then  rush  as  a  devas- 
tating inundation  over  civilized  lands,  and  the  revolution 
which  ensues  Las  no  other  result  than  destruction  and  deso- 
lation. Such  an  agitation  was  excited  among  those  tribe.i 
under  Zengis  Khan  and  Tamerlane :  they  destroyed  all 
before  them  ;  then  vanished  again,  as  does  on  overwhelming 
Forest-torrent, — possessing  no  inherent  principle  of  vitality. 
From  the  uplands  they  rush  down  into  the  dells  :  there  dwell 
peaceful  mountaineers, — herdsmen  who  also  occupy  them- 
eelvea  with  agriculture,  as  do  the  Swiss.  Asia  has  also  sucli 
s  people:  they  are  however  on  the  whole  a  less  important 
element. 

(2.)  2^e  valley  plains.  These  are  plains,  permeated  by 
rivers,  and  which  owe  the  whole  of  their  fertOity  to  the 
streams  by  which  they  are  formed.  Such  a  Valley-Plain  is 
China, — India,  traversed  by  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, — 
Babylonia,  where  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  flow, — Egypt, 
watered  by  the  Nile.  In  these  regions  extensive  Kingdoms 
arise,  and  the  foundation  of  great  States  begins.  For  agri- 
culture, which  prevails  here  as  the  primary  principle  of 
subsistence  for  individuals,  is  assisted  by  the  regularity  of 
seasons,  which  require  corresponding  agricultural  operations 
property  in  land  commences,  and  the  consequent  legal  rela. 
tions ; — that  is  to  say,  the  basis  and  fouudation  of  the  State, 
which  becomes  possible  only  in  connection  with 
relations. 

(3.)  The  coast  land.  A  Eiver  divides  districts  of  country 
from  each  other,  but  stUl  more  does  the  sea ;  and  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  water  as  the  separating  element. 
Specially  in  recent  times  ban  it  been  insisted  u^atWt^'uiuiA 
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must  neeesBflrily  bnve  been  separated  by  natural  features, 
Tet  on  tiie  contrmy,  it  may  be  asBerted  as  a  fundometital 
principle  that  nothing  wnite*  so  much  as  water,  for  countries 
are  nothing  else  than  districts  o«;upied  by  atreama.  Silesin, 
for  instance,  ia  the  valJey  of  the  Oder ;  Bohemia  aud  Sasony 
are  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  ;  Egypt  is  the  valley  of  the  NUe, 
With  the  aea  this  is  not  less  the  case,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out.  Only  Mountains  separate.  Thus  the  Pyrenees 
decidedly  separate  Spain  from  France.  The  Europeana  Lave 
been  in  constant  connection  with  America  ana  the  East 
Indies  ever  since  they  were  discovered;  but  they  have 
scarcely  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa  ana  Asia, 
because  intercourse  by  land  is  much  more  difBeult  than  by 
I  water.  Only  through  the  fact  of  bein;;  a  sea,  has  tlie  Medi- 
'iterranean  become  a  focua  of  national  life.  Let  us  now  look 
at  the  character  of  the  nations  that  are  conditioned  by  this 
third  element. 

f^  Theseagivea  ustheideaoftheindeiinite,theunlimited,and 
infinite  ;  and  in  feeling  hU  own  infinite  in  that  Infinite,  man 
is  stimulated  and  emboldened  to  stretch  beyond  the  linuted : 
the  sea  invites  man  to  conquest,  and  to  piratical  plunder,  but 
also  to  honest  gain  and  to  commerce.     The  land,  the  mere 

IValley-plain  attaches  him  "to  the  soil  Hit  involves  him  in  an 
intiiiitifi  multitude  of  dependencies,  but  the  sea  carries  him 
out  beyond  these  limited  circles  of  thought  aud  action. 
Those  who  navigate  the  sea,  have  indeed  gain  for  their  ob- 
ject, but  the  means  are  in  this  respect  paradoiical,  inasmuch 
as  they  hazard  both  property  and  lite  to  attain  it.  The 
means  therefore  are  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  they 
aim  at.  This  is  what  exalts  then-  gain  and  occupation  above 
itself,  and  makes  it  somethTug  brave  and  noble.  Courage  is 
necessarily  introduced  into  trade,  daring  is  joined  with  wis- 
dom. Top  the  daring  which  encounters  the  sea  must  at  the 
same  time  embrace  wariness- — cunning — since  it  has  to  do  with 
the  treacherous,  the  most  unreliable  and  deceitful  element. 
This  boundless  plain  ia  absolutely  yielding, — withstanding 
no  pressure,  not  even  a  breath  of  wind.  It  looks  bound- 
lessly innocent,  submissive,  iriendly,  and  insinuating  ;  and 
it  is  exactly  this  submissiveness  which  changes  the  sea  into 
the  moat  dangerous  and  violent  element.  To  this  deceitful' 
Deaa  and  violence  man  opposes  merely  a  simple  piece  of  wood  j 


eonfldes  entirely  in  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind ; 
thua  paasea  from  a  firm  ground  to  jm  unatable  eupportj 
taking  bis  artificial  ground  with  him.  |Tbe  Ship, — that  awdS] 
of  the  aea,  ivhich  cuts  the  watery  plain  in  agile  and  arching 
movements  or  dcBcribea  circles  upon  it,^is  a  machine  whose  \ 
invention  does  the  greatest  honour  to  the  boldness  of  manj 
as  well  aa  to  his  understandiugiH  This  stretching  out  of  the 
Bea  beyond  the  limitations  of  "ETie  land,  ia  wanting  to  the 
Bpleadid  political  edifices  of  Asiatic  States,  although  they 
themselves  border  on  the  sea,—  as  for  example,  China.  For 
them  the  sea  is  only  the  limit,  the  ceasing  of  the  land ;  they 
have  no  positive  relation  to  it.  The  activity  to  which  the 
Bea  invites,  is  a  quite  peculiar  one :  thence  arises  the  fact 
that  the  coast-Janda  almost  always  separate  themselves  from 
the  states  of  the  interior  although  they  are  connected  with 
theae  by  a  river.  Thua  Holland  has  severed  itself  from 
Germany,  Portugal  from  Spain- 

In  accordance  with  these  data  we  may  now  consider  the 
three  portions  of  the  globe  with  which  History  is  concerned 
and  here  the  three  characteristic  principles  manifest  them- 
oelvea  in  a  more  or  less  striking  manner :  Africa  has  for  its 
leading  classical  feature  the  tJplandj  Asia  the  contrast  of 
liver  regions  with  the  Upland,  Europe  the  mingling  of  theoo 
eeveral  elements. 

Africa  must  be  divided  into  three  parts :  one  is  that 
wbiich  Hes  south  of  the  desert  of  Sahara,— Africa  proper, — the 
Upland  almost  entirely  unknown  to  ua,  with  narrow  coaat- 
tracta  along  the  sea;  the  second  is  that  to  the  north  of 
the  desert, — European  Africa  (if  we  may  so  call  it),— a  coast- 
land  ;  the  third  ia  the  river  region  of  the  Nile,  the  only 
valiey-land  of  Africa,  and  which  is  in  connesion  with  Asia, 

Africa  proper,  aa  far  as  History  goea  back,  has  remained — 
for  all  purposes  of  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  "World — 
shut  up ;  it  is  the  Gold-land  compressed  within  itself, — the 
land  of  childhood,  which  Ijring  beyond  the  day  of  self- 
conscions  history,  is  enveloped  in  the  dark  mantle  of  Night, 
Its  isolated  character  originates  not  merely  in  its  tropical 
nature,  but  essentially  in  its  geographical  condition.  The 
tiiangle  which  it  forms  (if  we  taJie  the  West  Coast, — which 
in  the  Oulf  of  Guinea  makes  a  strongly  indented  angle, — &a 
•oe  eid^  and  in  the  same  way  the  East  Coast  to  Cape  0^ 
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diifu  for  another)  is  on  two  aidea  bo  constituted  for  the 
niost  part,  as  to  have  a  very  narrow  Coast  Tract,  habitable 
only  in  a  few  isolated  spots.  Next  to  this  towards  the  interior, 
follows  to  ahnost  the  same  extent,  a  drdle  of  marsh  land 
with  the  most  luiuriant  vegetation,  tlie  especial  home  of 
ravenous  beasts,  snakes  of  all  kinds, — a  border  tract  whose 
atmosphere  is  poisonous  to  Europeans.  This  border  con- 
stitutes the  base  of  a  cincture  of  high  mountains,  which 
are  onlj  at  distant  intervals  traversed  by  streams,  and 
where  they  are  bo,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  no  means  of 
union  with  the  interior ;  for  tiie  interruption  occurs  but 
seldom  below  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  only  in  individual  narrow  channels,  where  are  frequently 
found  innavigable  waterfalls  and  torrents  crossing  each  other 
in  wild  confusion.  During  the  three  or  three  and  a  half  cen- 
turies that  the  Europeans  have  known  this  border-land  and 
have  taken  places  in  it  into  their  possession,  they  have  only 
here  and  there  (and  that  but  for  a  short  time)  passed  these 
mountains,  and  have  nowhere  settled  down  beyond  them. 
The  land  surrounded  by  these  mountains  is  an  unknown 
Upland,  from  which  on  tlie  other  hand  the  Negroes  have 
Beldom  made  their  way  through.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
occurred  at  many  very  distant  points,  onthreaka  cf.  terrible 
hordes  which  rushed  down  upon  the  more  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants of  the  dechvities.  "Whether  any  internal  movement  had 
tatenplace,orifBO,ofwhat  character,  we  do  notknow.  What 
we  do  know  of  these  hordes,  is  the  contrast  between  their  con- 
duct in  their  wars  and  forays  themselves,^ — which  eiiiibited 
the  moat  reckless  inhumanity  and  disgusting  barbarism,— and 
the  fact  that  afterwards,  when  their  rage  was  spent, in  the  calm 
time  of  peace,  they  shewed  themselves  mild  and  well  disposed 
towards  the  Europeans,  when  they  became  acquainted  with 
them.  This  holds  good  of  the  Fuliahs  and  of  the  Mandingo 
tribes,  who  inhabit  the  mountain  terraces  of  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia.  The  second  portion  of  Africa  ia  the  river 
district  of  the  Nile, — Egypt ;  which  was  adapted  to  become  a 
mighty  centre  of  independent  civilization,  and  therefore  is  as 
isolated  and  singular  in  Africa  as  Africa  itself  appears  in  rela- 
tioa  to  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  northern  part  of 
4&ica,  which  may  be  speciaUy  called  that  of  the  coast-tern- 
torjf,  (f(a  Sgjpt  lias  been  frequently  driven  back  on  itself,  by 


t?ie    Mediterraneaii)    lies   on  the    Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic;  a  magniticent  territory,  on  hIiil-Ii  Carthage  once 
lay, — the  site  ol'  the  modern  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli.     This    part    waa    to    be — mtitt    be    attached    to 
Europe :  the  French  have  lateir  made  a  siiceessful  effort  in 
this   direction:    like   Hither-Asia,  it  looks  Kurope-wards,    J 
Here  in  their  turn  have  CarthaginianB,  Romans  and  Byzan-    I 
tinea,   Muaaulmen,  Arabians,    had   tlieir  abode,    and    the    I 
interests  of  Europe  have  always  striven  to  get  a  footing    ' 
in  it. 

The  pecuharly  African  character  is  difficult  to  comprehend, 
for  the  very  reason  that  in  reference  to  it,  we  must  quite  give 
up  the  principle  which  naturally  accompanies  all  our  ideas, — 
the  category  of  Universality.  In  Negro  life  the  characteristic/ 
point  is  the  fact  that  consciousness  has  not  yet  attained  to 
the  realization  of  any  substantia.!  objective  eiistence, — as  fop 
example,  God,  or  Law, — in  which  the  interest  of  man's  voH- 
tion  is  involved  and  in  which  he  realizes  his  own  being.    This 
distinction  between  himaelf  as  an  individual  and  the  univer- 
eality  of  his  essential  being,  the  Airican  in  the  uniform,  unde- 
veloped oneness  of  bis  existence  has  not  yet  attained  ;  so  that     I 
the  knowledge  of  an  absolute  Being,  an  Other  and  a  Higher    I 
than  his  individual  self,  is  entirely  wanting.     The  Negro,    1 
as  already  observed,  exhibits  the  natural  man  in  bis  com-    1 
pletely  wild  and  untamed  state.  We  must  lay  aside  all  tliought    I 
of  reverence  and  moralitv— all  that  we  call  feeling — if  we    I 
would  rightly  comprehend  him  ;  there  is  nothing  harraonioua    I 
with  humanity  to  be  found  in  this  type  of  character.     The    | 
copious  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  Missionaries  com-    I 
pletely  confirm  this,  and  Mahonimedanism  appears  to  be  the  1 
only  thing  which  in  any  way  brings  the  Negroes  within  the    I 
range  of  culture.   The  Maliommedans  too  understand  better    I 
than  the  Europeans,  how  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the    I 
country.     The  grade  of  culture  which  the  Negroes  occupy    I 
may  be  more  nearly  appreciated  by  considering  the  aspect    I 
which  Meli^ion  prescnta  among  them.      That  which  forms   I 
the  basis  of  religious  conceptions  is  the  consciousness  on  the   I 
part  of  maa  of  a  Higher  Power — even  though  this  is  con-   I 
ceived  only  as  a  eie  natures — in  relation  to  which  he  feeU^ 
himself  a  weaker,  humbler  being.      Religion  begins  with  thi/j 
iionsciousuees  that  there  ia  soinething  \iig,\ieT  \."asai  '\&fix£  1 
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But  even  Herodotus  called  the  NegrocE  sorcerers  t — now  in 
[Sorcery  we  have  not  the  idea  of  a  &od,  of  a  luond  faith  ;  it 
exhibits  man  as  the  highest  ponder,  regarding  him  as  alone 
.^toccupying  a  position  of  command  over  the  power  o£  Kature. 
"We  have  here  therefore  nothing  to  do  ii  ith  a  spiritual  adora- 
tion of  God,  nor  with  an  empire  of  Right.  &od  thunders, 
but  is  not  on  that  account  recognized  as  God.  For  the  soul 
^f  mau,  God  must  he  more  tlian  a  tjiunderer,  whereas  among 
the  Negroes  this  is  not  the  ease.  AltJiougU  thev  are  necessa- 
rily conscious  of  dependence  upon  nature,  —for  they  need  the 
,  beneficial  influence  of  storm,  rain,  cessation  of  the  rainy 
period,  and  so  on, — jet  this  does  not  conduct  them  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  Higher  Power :  it  is  they  who  command 
the  elements,  and  this  thej  call  "  magic."  The  Kings  have 
^  class  of  ministers  through  whom  they  command  elemental 
shangea,  and  every  place  possesses  such  magicians,  who 
perform  special  ceremonies,  with  oil  sorts  of  gesticulations, 
dances,  uproar,  and  shouting,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fusion commence  tlieir  incantations.  The  second  element 
in  their  religion,  consists  in  their  giving  an  outward  form  to 
this  supernatural  power—  projecting  their  hidden  might  into 
the  world  of  phenomena  by  means  of  images.  "What  they 
conceive  of  as  the  power  in  question,  is  therefore  nothing 
really  objective,  having  a  aubstantial  being  and  different 
from  themselves,  but  the  first  thing  that  comes  in  their  way, 
This,  taken  quite  indiscriminately,  they  esalt  to  the  dignity 
of  a  "  Genius ;"  it  may  be  an  animal,  a  tree,  a  stone,  or 
a  wooden  figure.  This  is  their  Fetith—o.  word  to  which 
the  Portuguese  first  gave  currency,  and  which  is  derived  from 
feiti:o,  magic.  Here,  in  the  Petish,  a  kind  of  objective  in* 
dependence  as  contrasted  with  the  orbitmry  fancy  of  the 
individual  seeraa  to  manifest  itfelf ;  but  as  the  objectivity  is 
nothing  other  timn  the  fancy  of  the  individual  projecting 
itself  into  space,  the  human  individuality  remains  master  of 
the  image  it  baa  adopted.  If  any  mischance  occurs  which 
the  Fetish  baa  not  averted,  if  rain  is  suspended,  if  there 
is  a  failure  in  the  crops,  they  bind  and  beat  or  destroy 
the  Fetish  and  so  get  rid  of  it,  making  another  immediately, 
/and  thus  holding  it  in  their  o«"n  power.  Such  a  Fetish  has 
I  no  independence  as  an  object  of  religious  worship;  still  leas 
jbaa  it  wathetic  independence  ae  a  work  of  art ;  it  is  merely  a 


a  tUia  religion.     There  is  however onej 
'  'ng  beyond  ; — the  Worship  ojj 
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the  Dead, — iu  which  their  deceased  I'orefathera  and  ancestors 
are  regarded  by  them  as  a  power  influencing  the  living. 
Their  idea  in  tne  matter  is  that  these  ancestors  exercise 
vengeance  and  inflict  upou  man  variona  injuries— esactly  in 
the  sense  in  which  this  was  supposed  of  witches  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  Tet  the  power  of  the  dead  is  not  held  Buperior  tol 
that  of  the  living,  for  the  Negroes  command  the  dead  an<V 
lay  spells  upon  them.  Thua  the  power  in  question  remains 
subatantially  alwBvs  iu  bondage  to  the  living  snbject. 
Death  itself  is  looked  upon  by  the  Negroes  as  no  universal 
natural  law;  even  this,  they  think,  proceeda  from  evil- 
diapoBed  magicians.  In  this  doctrine  is  certainly  involved 
the  elevation  of  man  over  Natui-e  ;  to  such  a  degree  thatthe 
chance  volition  of  man  is  superior  to  Iho  merely  natural, — 
that  be  looks  upon  this  as  an  instrument  to  which  he  does 
not  pay  the  compliment  of  treating  it  in  a  T\-ay  conditioned 
by  itself,  but  which  he  comniauiis.* 

But  from  the  fact  that  man  ia  regarded  as  the  Highest,  it) 
follows  that  he  has  no  respect  for  himself;  for  only  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  Higher  Being  does  he  reach  a  point  of  view 
■which  inspires  him  with  real  reverence,  Tor  if  arbitrary  choice' 
is  the  absolute,  the  only  substantial  objectivity  that  is  real- 
ized, the  mind  canuot  in  such  be  conscious  of  any  Univer- 
sality. The  Neinxies  indulge,  therefore,  that  perfect  coniempic^ 
for  humanity,  which  in  its  bearing  on  Justice  and  Morality  is 
the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  race.  They  have  more- 
overno  knowledge  of  the  immortality  of  the  sou!,  although, 
Bpectrea  are  supposed  to  appear.  The  undervaluing  o^ 
humanity  among  them  readies  an  incredible  degree  ofl 
intensity.  Tyranny  is  regarded  as  no  wrong,  and  cannibalism 
19  looked  upon  as  quite  customary  and  proper.  Among  us 
instinct  deters  from  it,  if  we  caa  speak  of  instinct  at  all  aa 
appertaining  to  man.  But  witli  the  Negro  this  is  not  the 
ease,  and  the  devouring  of  human  fleah  ia  altogether  couao- 
nant  with  the  general  principles  of  the  African  race ;  to  the 

'  PWsHegel'a  "  VorlcsurgeEuljeriiieFuiloBopbiddei'  Tli'lijion,"  1. 28* 
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Bcnsual  Negro,  hutnau  flesli  13  but  an  object  of  sense — men 
flesh.  At  the  death  of  a  King  hundreds  are  killed  aud  eat-ea; 
priaouei'3  are  buti^hered  and  their  flesh  sold  in  the  markets; 
the  victor  ia  accustomed  to  eat  the  lieart  of  liia  alaiu  foe. 
When  magical  ritea  ore  performed,  it  frei^uently  happens 
that  the  sorcerer  kills  the  first  that  comes  m  his  way  and 
divides  his  body  among  tha  bystanders.  Another  character- 
istic  fact  in  reference  to  the  Negroes  is  Slavery.  Negroes  are 
enslaved  by  Europeans  and  sold  to  America.  Bad  as 
this  may  be,  their  lot  in  their  own  land  is  even  worse, 
since  there  a  slavery  quite  as  absolute  exists ;  for  it  is  the 
essential  principle  of  slavery,  that  man  has  not  yet  attained 
a  cODBCLOusness  of  his  freedom,  and  consequently  sinks  down 
to  a  mere  Thing—  an  object  of  no  value.  Among  the  Negroes 
moral  sentiments  are  quite  weak,  or  more  strictly  epeaking, 
non-existent.  Parents  sell  their  children,  and  conversely 
children  their  parents,  as  either  has  the  opportunity. 
Through  the  pervadiog  influence  of  slavery  all  those  bonds 
of  moral  regard  which  we  cherish  towards  each  other  disap- 
pear, and  it  does  not  occur  to  the  Negro  mind  to  expect 
from  others  what  we  are  enabled  to  claim.  The  polygamy 
of  the  Negroes  has  frequently  for  its  object  the  having  many 
children,  to  be  sold,  every  one  of  them,  into  slavery  ;  and  very 
oiten  uaive  complaints  on  this  score  are  heard,  as  for  instance 
in  the  case  of  a  Negro  in  I.ondan,  who  lamented  that  he  was 
now  quite  a  poor  man  because  lie  bad  already  sold  all  hia 
relations.  In  the  contempt  of  humanity  displayed  by  the 
Negroes,  it  is  not  bo  mucli  a  despising  of  death  as  a  want  of 
regard  for  life  that  forma  the  characteristic  feature.  To  thii 
want  of  regard  for  life  must  be  ascribed  the  great  courage, 
supported  by  enormous  bodily  strength,  eihibited  by  the 
Negroes,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  shot  down  by  thou- 
sands in  war  with  Europeans.  Life  has  a  value  only  when 
it  baa  something  valuable  os  its  object. 

Turning  our  attention  in  the  next  place  to  the  category  of 
political  eonatitntion,  we  shall  see  that  the  entire  nature  of  this 
race  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  existence  of  any  such  arrange- 
ment. The  stand-point  of  humanity  at  this  grade  is  mere 
sensuous  volition  with  energy  of  srill;  since  universal  spiritual 
laws  (for  example,  that  of  the  morality  of  the  Family)  cannot 
be  recognized  bete.     Universality  aista  only  as  arbitrsTy 
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■objective  choice.  The  political  bond  can  tberefore  not 
poHseES  sucli  n  clinrncter  as  that  free  laws  sbould  unite  the  coni- 
munitv.  There  is  absolutely  no  bond,  no  restraint  upon  that 
arbitrary  volition.  ^Nothing  but  esternal  force  can  hold  the 
State  together  for  a  moment.  A  ruler  atanda  at  the  head,  for 
eensuoua  barbarism  can  only  be  restrained  by  despotic  power.  ' 
But  since  the  subjects  are  of  equally  violent  temper  with  their 
master,  they  keep  him  on  the  otiier  hand  within  limits. 
Under  the  chief  there  are  many  other  chiefs  with  whom 
the  former,  whom  we  will  call  the  King,  takes  counsel,  and 
wbosB  consent  he  must  seek  to  gain,  if  be  wishes  to  under- 
take a  war  or  impose  a  tas.  In  this  relation  he  can  exercise 
more  or  less  authority,  and  by  fraud  or  force  can  on  occaaioa 
put  this  or  that  chieftain  out  of  the  way.  Besides  this  the 
Kings  have  otlier  specified  prerogatives.  Among  t!ie  Ash-  I 
antees  the  King  inlierits  all  the  property  left  by  bis  subjects 
at  their  death.  In  other  places  all  unmarried  women  belong 
to  the  King,  and  whoever  wishes  a  wife,  must  buy  her  from 
him.  If  the  Negroes  are  discontented  with  their  King  they 
depose  and  kill  him.  In  Dahomey,  when  they  are  thus 
Hispleased,  the  custom  is  to  send  parrots'  eggs  to  the  King, 
as  a  sign  of  dissatisfaction  with  bis  government.  Sometimes 
also  a  deputation  is  sent,  which  intimates  to  him,  that  the 
burden  of  government  must  have  been  very  troublesome  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  better  rest  a  little.  The  King  then 
thanks  his  subjects,  goes  into  his  apartmeuta,  and  has  himself 
atrangled  by  the  women.  Tradition  alleges  that  in  former 
times  a  state  composed  of  women  made  itself  famous  by  its 
conquests :  it  was  a  state  at  whose  head  was  a  woman.  She 
is  said  to  have  pounded  her  own  son  in  a  mortar,  to  liave 
besmeared  herself  with  the  blood,  and  to  have  had  the  blood 
of  pounded  children  constantly  at  hand.  She  is  paid  to 
have  driven  away  or  put  to  death  all  the  males,  and  com- 
manded the  death  of  all  male  children.  These  furiea 
destroyed  everything  in  the  neighbourJiood,  and  were  driven 
to  constant  plundenngs,  because  they  did  not  cultivate  the 
land.  Captives  in  war  were  taken  as  husbands  :  pregnant 
women  had  to  betake  themselvcB  outside  the  encampment  j 
and  if  they  had  born  a  son,  put  him  out  of  the  way.  This 
in&mous  state,  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  subsequently  dis- 
appeared.    Accompanying  the  King  we  constantly  Gud  in 
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Negro  SLotos,  the  executioner,  ivliose  office  is  regarded  as  of 
the  highest  cons ide ration,  ntid  by  wlioae  haiida  the  King, 
though  he  makes  use  o!"  him  for  putting  suspected  persons  to 
death,  may  himself  suffer  death,  if  the  grandees  desire  it. 
Fanaticism,  which,  not witlistao ding  the  yielding  disposition 
of  the  Negro  in  other  respects,  can  be  eicited,  surpasses, 
when  roused,  all  helief.  An  English  traveller  states  that 
when  a  war  is  determined  on  in  Ashantee,  solemn  ceremonies 
precede  it !  among  other  thiugs  the  bones  of  the  King's 
mother  are  laved  tiith  human  blood.  As  a  prelude  to  the  war, 
the  King  ordains  an  onslaught  upon  hia  own  metropolis,  as 
if  to  Bscitethe  due  degree  of  freuzy.  The  King  sent  word 
to  the  English  Hutchinson :  '*  Christian,  take  care,  and 
watch  well  over  your  family.  The  messenger  of  death  has 
drawn  his  sword  and  will  strike  the  neck  of  many  Aahantees; 
when  the  drum  sounds  it  ia  tlie  death  signal  for  multitudes. 
Come  to  theKiug,  if  you  can,  and  fear  nothing  for  yourself." 
The  drum  heat,  and  a  terrilile  carnage  waa  begun  ;  all  who 
came  in  the  way  of  the  frenzied  Nejri'oea  in  the  streets 
were  stabbed.  On  auch  occasiona  the  King  has  all  whom  he 
Buspecta  kiUed,  and  the  deed  then  assumes  the  character  of 
a  sacred  act.  Every  idea  tlirown  into  the  mind  of  the  Negro 
is  caught  up  and  realized  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  will ; 
but  this  realization  involves  a  wholesale  destruction.  These 
people  continue  long  at  rest,  but  suddenly  their  passions  fep- 
mentjand  then  they  are  quite  hcsidea  themselvea.  The  destruc- 
tion which  ia  the  cooaequerice  of  their  e.icitement,  ia  caused 
by  the  fact  that  it  ia  no  positive  idea,  no  thought  which  pro- 
duces these  commotions  ; — a  physical  rather  than  a  spiritual 
enthusiasm.  In  Dahomey,  when  the  King  dies,  the  bonds 
of  society  are  loosed  ;  in  his  palacB  begins  indiscriminate 
havoc  and  disorganization.  All  the  wives  of  the  King  (in 
Dahomey  their  number  is  exactly  3333)  are  massacred,  and 
through  the  whole  town  plunder  and  carnage  run  riot.  The 
wives  of  the  King  regard  thia  their  death  aa  a  necessity  ; 
they  go  richly  attired  to  meet  it.  The  authorities  have  to 
hasten  to  proclaim  the  new  governor,  simply  to  put  a  stop  to 
massacre. 

From  these  various  traits  it  is  manifest  that  want  of  self- 
control  distinguishes  the  character  of  the  Negroes,  This 
eonditioa  ia  capable  of  no  develoipmcat  ot  culture,  and  aa 


we  Bee  them  at  this  dsiv,  sucli  have  tliey  alwaya  btien.  The 
only  eSBentiai  conuectioii  that  has  existed  and  continued  be- 
tween the  Negroes  and  the  Europeans  iatbat  of  slavery.  In 
this  the  Negroes  see  nothing  unbecoming  them,  and  the  Eng- 
lish who  have  done  most  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery,  are  treattd  by  the  Negroes  themselves  as  enemies. 
I'or  itia  a  point  of  first  importance  with  the  Kings  to  nell  their 
captured  enemies,  or  even  their  owu  subjects  ;  andviewedin 
the  light  of  such  facts,  we  may  conclude  slavery  to  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  increase  of  human  feeling  among  the 
Negroes,  The  doctrine  which  we  deduce  from  this  condition 
of  slavery  among  the  Negroes,  and  which  constitutes  the  only 
Bide  of  the  question  that  has  an  interest  for  our  enquiry,  is  that 
which  we  deduce  from  the  Idea  :  viz.  that  the  "  Natural  con- 
dition" itself  is  one  of  absolute  ajid  thorough  injustice — con-  . 
travention  of  the  llight  and  Just.  Every  intermediate  grade 
between  t Ilia  and  the  realization  of  a  rational  State  retains — . 
as  might  be  expected — elements  and  aspects  of  injaatice;" 
therefore  WB  find  slavery  even  in  the  Greekand  Eoman  Statea,  i 
as  we  do  serfdom  down  to  the  latest  times.  But  thus  existing 
in  a  State,  slavery  in  itself  a  phase  of  advance  from  the  merely 
isolated  sensual  existence,— a  pliase  of  education,— a  mode 
of  becoming  participant  in  a  higher  morality  and  tlie  culture 
connected  with  it.  Slavery  is  in  and  for  itself  mjuatice,  for 
the  essence  of  humanity  is  Freedom  ;  but  for  this  man  must 
be  matured.  The  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  ia  therefore 
wiser  and  more  equitable  than  its  sudden  removal. 

At  this  point  we  leave  Africa,  not  to  mention  it  again. 
Por  it  ia  no  historical  port  of  the  World ;  it  has  no  move- 
ment or  development  to  exhibit.  Historical  movements  in 
it — that  is  in  its  northern  part — belong  to  the  Asintio 
or  European  World.  Carthage  displayed  there  on  important 
transitionary  phase  of  civilization;  but,  as  a  Phoenicinn 
colony,  it  belongs  to  Asift,  Egypt  will  be  considered  in  re- 
ference to  the  passage  of  the  human  mind  from  its  Eastern 
to  ita  Western  phase,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  the  African 
Spirit.  "What  we  properly  understand  by  Africa,  is  the- 
Unhistorical,  Undeveloped  Spirit,  still  involved  in  the  condi-  • 
tions  of  mere  nature,  and  which  had  to  be  presented  here  ■ 
B  on  the  threshold  of  the  World's  Ilistory. 
Etving  eliminated  this  introductory   eleme'n^,  '«<i ' 
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ouraelveB  for  the  first  time  on  tlie  renl  theatre  of  History. 
It  cow  only  remaina  for  ua  to  give  n  prefatory  sketch  oi 
tlie  Geographical  basis  of  the  Asiatic  nnd  European  world. 
Asia  is,  characteristically,  the  Orient  quarterof  the  globe, — 
the  region  of  origination.  It  ia  indeed  a  Western  world  for 
America  ;  but  as  Europe  presents  on  the  whole,  the  centre 
and  end  of  the  old  world,  and  is  abaulutely  the  West, — so 
Asia  is  absolutely  tlie  Eaii. 

In  Asia  arose  the  Light  of  Spirit,  and  therefore  the  hia- 
to^  of  the  "World. 

We  must  now  consider  the  varioua  localities  of  Asia.  Its 
phyaical  constitution  presents  direct  antitheses,  and  the 
essential  relation  of  these  antitheses.  Ita  varioua  geogra- 
phical principles  are  formations  in  themaelvea  developed  and 
perfected. 

First,  the  northern  slope,  Siberia,  must  he  eliminated. 
This  slope,  from  the  Altai  chain,  with  its  fine  streams,  that 
pour  their  waters  into  the  northern  Ocean,  doea  not  at 
all  concern  na  here  ;  because  the  Northern  Zone,  as  already 
Btated,  liea  out  of  the  pale  of  History,  But  the  remainder 
includes  three  TCry  intereating  localities.  The  first  ia,  as  in 
Africa,  a  maasive  Upland,  with  a  mountain  girdle  which 
contains  the  highest  summits  in  the  World.  This  Upland 
ia  bounded  on  the  South  and  South  East,  by  the  Mua-Tag 
or  Imous,  parallel  ta  which,  farther  south,  runs  the  Hiramar 
loya  chain.  Towards  the  East,  a  mountain  chain  running 
from  South  to  North,  parts  off  the  basin  of  the  Amnr.  On 
the  North  lie  the  Altai  and  Son^arian  mountains ;  in  con- 
nection with  the  ktter,  in  the  North  West  the  Muaart  and 
in  the  West  the  Belur  Tag,  which  by  the  Hindoo  Cooah 
chain  are  again  united  with  the  Mua-Tag. 

This  high  mountain-girdle  ia  broken  through  by  atreama, 
which  are  dammed  up  and  form  great  valley  plains.  These, 
more  or  less  inundated,  present  centres  of  excessive  luxu- 
riance and  fertility,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  European 
river  districts  in  their  not  forming,  as  those  do,  proper  valleys 
with  alleys  branching  out  from  them,  hut  river-plaina.  Of 
tliia  kind  are, — the  Chineae  Valley  Plain,  formed  by  the 
Hoang-Ho  and  Tang-tsp-KiangftheyeUow  and  blue  atreama), 
— nest  that  of  India,  formed  by  the  Gangea; — less  important 
IB  the  Indus,  whicli  in  the  north,  gives  character  to  the 
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Punjaub,  and  iu  tlic  south  flows  througli  plains  of  s(i 
Farther  on,  the  lands  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which 
riae  in  Armenia  and  hold  their  course  along  the  Persiaa 
inountaina.  The  Caspian  sea  Las  similar  river  valleys  ;  in 
the  East  those  Ibrraed  by  the  Osua  and  Jaiartes  (Gihon 
and  Sihoo)  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  Sea  of  Aral;  on 
the  West  those  of  the  Cyrue  and  Araxes  (Kur  and  Araa). 
—  The  Upland  and  the  Plaina  muBt  be  distinguished  from 
each  other ;  the  third  element  is  their  intermixture,  which 
occura  in  Hither  [Anterior]  Asia.  To  this  belongs  Arabia, 
the  land  of  the  Desert,  the  upland  of  plains,  the  empire  of 
fanaticism ,  To  this  belong  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  con- 
nected with  the  sea,  and  having  constant  intercourse  with 


In  regard  to  Asia  the  remark  above  offered  respecting 
geographical  diii'erencea  la  especially  true  ;  via.  that  the 
rearing  of  cattle  is  the  businesB  of  the  Upland, — agriculture 
and  industrial  pursuits  that  of  the  ¥alley-plflina,^<*hile  com- 
merce and  navigation  form  the  third  andlast  item.  Fatriarchal 
independence  is  strictly  hound  up  with  the  first  condition  of 
society  1  property  and  the  relation  of  lord  and  serf  with  the 
second;  civil  freedom  with  the  third.  In  the  Upland, 
where  the  various  kinds  of  cattle  breeding,  the  reanng  of 
horses,  camels,  and  sheep,  (not  so  much  of  oxen)  deserve 
attention,  we  must  also  distinguish  the  calm  habittial  life 
of  nomad  tribes  from  the  wild  and  restless  character  they 
display  in  their  conquests.  Theae  people,  without  developing 
themselves  in  a  really  historical  form,  are  swayed  by  a  power- 
ful impulse  leading  them  to  change  their  aspect  as  nations ; 
and  although  they  have  not  attained  an  historical  character, 
the  beginning  of  History  may  be  traced  to  them.  It  must 
however  be  allowed  that  the  peoples  of  the  plains  are  more 
interesting.  In  agriculture  itsell'ia  involved,  ipiofaeto,  the 
ueasation  of  a  roving  life.  It  demands  foresight  and  solicitude 
for  the  future  :  reflection  on  a  general  idea  is  thus  awakened ; 
and  herein  liea  the  principle  of  property  and  productive 
industry.  Cliina,  India,  Eubylonia,  have  risen  to  the  poei* 
tion  of  cultivated  lands  of  this  kind.  But  as  the  peoples 
that  have  occupied  these  lands,  have  been  shut  up  within 
themselves,  and  have  not  appropriated  that  element  of  civi< 
Uution  which  the  sc&  supplies,  {of  at  any  rate  only  at  tha 
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eonnnencanieiit  of  tbeir  civilization)  and  as  their  uarigatioii 
of  it — to  whatever  extent  it  may  have  taken  place— remained 
without  influence  on  their  culture, — a  relation  to  the  rest  of 
History  could  only  esist  in  tlieir  case,  through  their  being 
Bought  out,  and  their  character  investigated  by  others. 
The  mountain-girdle  of  the  upland,  the  upland  itself,  and 
the  river-plains,  characterize  Asia  physically  and  spiritually ; 
but  they  themselves  ore  not  concretely,  reoliy,  historical  ele- 
ments. The  opposition  between  the  extremes  is  simply 
recognized,  not  barmonized  ;  a  firm  settlement  in  the  fertile 
plains  is  for  the  mobile,  restless,  roving,  condition  of  the 
mountain  and  Upland  races,  nothing  more  than  a  conatant 
object  of  endeavour.  Physical  features  distinct  in  the  sphere 
of  nature,  assume  an  essential  historical  relation, — Anterior 
Asia  has  both  elements  in  one,  and  has,  consequently,  a 
relation  to  Europe ;  for  what  is  most  remarkable  in  it,  this 
land  baa  not  kept  for  itself,  but  sent  over  to  Europe. 
It  presents  the  origination  of  all  religious  and  political 
principles,  but  Europe  baa  been  the  scene  of  their  develop- 
ment. 

Hurope,  to  which  we  now  come,  has  not  the  physical 
varieties  which  we  noticed  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  European 
character  involves  the  disappearance  of  the  contrast  exhibited 
by  earlier  varieties,  or  at  least  a  modification  of  it;  so  that 
wo  have  the  milder  qualities  of  a  transition  state.  We  have 
in  Europe  no  uplands  immediately  contrasted  with  plains. 
The  three  sections  of  Europe  require  therefore  a  difl'erent 
baaia  of  cloaaificatiou. 

The  first  part  is  Southern  Europe — looking  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  North  of  the  Pyrenees,  mountain-chain  a 
run  through  France,  connected  with  the  A.lpa  that  separate 
and  cut  oif  Italy  from  France  and  Germany.  Greece  also 
belongs  to  this  part  of  Europe.  Greece  and  Italy  long  pre- 
sented the  theatre  of  tiie  World's  History  ;  and  while  the 
middle  and  north  of  Europe  -were  uncultivated,  the  World- 
Bpirit  found  its  home  here. 

The  aecond  portion  is  the  leart  of  Europe,  which  Cmata 
opened  when  conquering  Gaul.  Thia  achievement  was  one 
of  manhood  on  the  part  of  the  Soman  General,  and 
productive  than  that  youthful  one  of  Alexander,  who 
I  BBdeAook  to  ezolt  the  East  to  a  participation  iu  Greek  liie ; 
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ana  whose  work,  though  in  its  purport  the  noblest  and  fair- 
est for  the  imagination,  soon  vanished,  as  a  mere  Ideal,  in 
the  sequel. — In  this  centre  of  Europe,  Prance,  Germany. 
and  England  are  the  principal  countries. 

Lastly,  the  tliird  part  consists  of  the  north-eastern  States 
of  Europe, — Poland,  Eussia,  and  the  Slavonic  Kingdoms. 
They  come  only  late  into  the  series  of  historical  States,  and 
form  and  perpetuate  the  connection  with  Asia.  In  contrast 
with  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  earlier  divisions,  these 
are,  as  already  noticed,  not  present  in  a  remarkable  degree^ 
but  counterbalance  each  other. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORYj 


r  CLASSIFICATION  OF  HISTOEIO  DATA. 

In  the  geographical  survey,  the  course  of  the  World'i 
History  has  been  marked  out  in  its  general  features.  T! 
Sun — the  Light — rises  in  the  East,  Light  is  a  simply  i 
inTolved  existence;  hut  though  possessing  thus  m  itself 
universality,  it  exists  at  the  same  time  as  an  individuality 
in  the  Sun.  Imagination  has  often  pictured  to  itself  the 
emotions  of  a  blind  man  suddenly  becoming  possessed  of 
sight,  beholding  the  bright  glimmering  of  the  dawn,  the 
growing  light,  and  the  flaming  glory  of  the  ascending  Sun. 
The  boundless  forgetfiilnesa  of  his  individuality  in  tliis  pure- 
splendour,  is  his  first  feeling, — utter  astoniamnent.  £ut 
when  the  Sun  is  risen,  this  astonishment  is  diminished;  ob- 
jects  around  are  perceived,  and  from  them  the  individual 
proceeds  to  the  contemplation  of  his  owe  inner  being,  and 
thereby  the  advance  is  made  to  the  perception  of  the  relation 
between  the  two.  Then  inactive  contemplation  is  quitted 
for  activity ;  by  the  close  of  day  man  has  erected  a 
building  constructed  from  his  own  iuner  Sun ;  and  when  iu 
the  evening  he  contemplates  this,  he  esteems  it  more  highly 
than  the  original  external  Sun.  For  now  he  stands  in  a 
corueioui  relation  to  bis  Spirit,  and  therefore  a  Jree  relation. 
If  we  hold  this  ininge  fast  in  mind,  we  shall  find  it  sym- 
bolizing the  course  of  History,  the  groat  Day's  work  of 

The  History  of  the  "Worid  travels  from  East  to  West,  for 
Europe  is  absolutely  the  end  of  History,  Asia  the  beginuiug, 
The  History  of  the 'Worid  iiaa  an  East  sax  ttox'i     '"    ' 
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East  in  itself  is  entirely  relative),  for  although  the  Earth 
forms  a  spiiere,  History  pepforraa  no  circle  round  it,  but  has 
on  the  contrary  a  determinate  East,  vis.  Asia,  Here  rises 
the  outward  physical  Sun,  and  in  the  WeBt  it  sinks  down : 
here  consentaneously  rises  the  Sun  of  self-con Bciouanesa, 
which  diffuses  a  nobler  brilliance.  The  History  of  the  World 
is  the  discipline  of  the  uncontrolled  natural  will,  bringing  it 
into  obedience  to  a  Universnl  principle  and  conferring  subjec- 
tive freedom.  The  East  knew  and  to  the  preseut  day  knows 
only  that  One  is  Free ;  the  Gl-reek  and  Eoman  world,  tnat  tome 
are  free;  the  German  "World  knows  that  All  are  free.  The 
first  political  form  therefore  which  we  observe  in  History,  is 
DeapotUm,  the  second  Demoeraei/  and  Arittoeraey,  the  third 
Monarchy. 

To  understand  this  division  we  must  remark  that  oa  the 
State  is  the  universal  spiritual  life,  to  which  individuals  by 
birth  sustain  a  relation  of  confidence  and  habit,  and  in  which 
they  have  their  esistence  and  reality, — the  first  question  is, 
whether  their  actual  life  is  an  unreflecting  use  and  habit 
combining  them  in  this  unity,  or  whether  its  constituent 
individuals  are  reflective  and  personal  beings  having  a  pro- 
perly subjective  and  independent  existence.  In  view  of  this, 
substantial  [objective]  freedom  must  be  distinguished  from 
sahjeetive  freedom.  ISubstantlal  freedom  is  the  abstract  un-' 
developed  Eeason  implicit  in  volition,  proceeding  to  develop 
itself  ID  the  State.  But  in  this  phase  of  Beason  there  is 
still  wanting  personal  insight  and  will,  that  is,  subjective 
freedom  ;  wliich  is  realized  only  in  the  Individual,  and  which 
constitutes  the  reflection  of  the  Individual  in  his  own  con- 
science.* Where  there  is  merely  substantial  freedom,  com- 
mands and  laws  are  regarded  as  something  fised  and  abstract, 

*  The  eBtedUB  of  Spirit  ia  oelf-delermination  or  "  Frepdom."  Wli^re 
Spirit  boB  BttaioFd  maiure  gronth,  ai  in  the  man  wbo  aoknowledgts  the 
ubsolute  vtilidit;  of  the  diclulea  of  Conscience,  tlie  Individual  is  ''  a  Ia<r 
to  bimself,"  und  Ibi9  Freedom  is  "  realized."  But  in  lover  tla^g  bf  tni>- 
ntlity  BDddcLizBtion,  he  uiimntcTov^y  pnjeeti  Ibia  leg^lativc  principle 
into  KoniD  "goreraing'  pover"  (one  or  several),  and  obejsit  as  If  it  wtre 
an  atien,  extraneous  force,  not  tbe  voioe  of  that  Spirit  of  vbiob  be  himself 
{tbougrb  at  this  stnge  imperfectly)  is  an  embodiment.    Tbe  Pbiloaopby  of 

History  eibibits  the  sueoeMivf  stages  by  wbieh  he  reaches  the  c " 

ness,  ibst  ii  \b  Mi  otpninmott  being  that  thus  goierad  him — i.e. 
aem of  Krlf-detetaiBVioa  o( "  Freedom."— Ttt. 
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to  which  the  subject  holda  himself  in  absolute  hervitude. 
These  laws  need  not  concur  with  the  desire  of  the  individual, 
and  the  subjects  nre  consequently  like  Ghildreu,who  obey  their 
parents  witaout  will  or  insight  of  their  own.  But  as  subjective 
freedom  arises,  and  man  descends  from  the  contemplation 
of  extemul  reality  into  hia  own  soui,  the  contrast  suggested 
by  reflection  arises,  inyolving  the  Kcgation  of  Eeality.  The 
drawing  back  from  the  actual  world  forms  ipso  facto  au 
Antithesis,  of  which  one  side  is  the  absolute  Being— the 
Divine— the  other  the  human  subject  as  an  individual.  In 
that  immediate,  unreftected  consciousness  which  charae- 
terizea  the  East,  tbese  two  are  not  yet  distinguished.  The 
substantial  world  is  distinct  from  the  individual,  but  the 
antithesia  has  not  yet  created  a  schism  between  [absolute 
and  subjective]  Spirit. 

The  first  phase — that  with  which  wo  have  to  begin — is  the 
JSatt.  TJnrcflected  consciousness, — substantialj  objective, 
epiritual  esistence, — forms  the  basis  ;  to  which  the  subjec- 
tive will  first  sustains  a  relatioD  in  the  form  of  faith,  confi' 
dence,  obedience.  In  the  pohtical  life  of  the  East  we  find  a 
realized  rational  freedom,  devcJoping  itself  without  advanc- 
ing to  *ui;Vc(iue  freedom.  It  is  the  childhood  of  History. 
Substantial  forma  constitute  the  gorgeous  edifices  of  Oriental 
Empiret,  in  which  we  find  all  rational  ordinances  and  a^ 
rangementa,  but  in  such  a  "ay,  that  individuals  remain  as 
mere  accidents.  These  revolve  round  a  centre,  round  the 
sovereign,  who,  ua  patriarch,— not  as  desnot  ia  the  sense  of 
the  Soman  Imperial  Constitution, — stands  at  the  head.  Tor 
he  has  to  enforce  the  moral  and  substantial;  he  haa  to  up- 
bold  those  essential  ordinances  which  are  already  established  j 
so  that  what  among  us  belongs  entirely  to  subjective  freedom, 
here  proceeds  from  the  entire  and  general  body  of  the  State. 
The  glorj'  of  Oriental  conception  is  the  One  Individual  as 
that  Bubatantial  being  to  which  all  belong,  bo  that  no  other 
individual  has  a  separate  existence,  or  mirrors  himself  in  his 
subjective  freedom.  All  the  riches  of  imagination  and  Nature 
are  appropriated  to  that  dominant  existence  in  which  sub- 
jectire  freedom  id  essentially  merged  ;  the  latter  looks  for  its 
dignity  not  in  itself,  hut  in  that  absolute  object.  All  the  ele- 
ments of  n  complete  State— even  subjectivity — may  be  found 
there,  but  not  yet  barmonined  with  tho  gtaai  *\i!tn.\.a.-c(»^ 
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being.  For  outside  the  One  Power— before  which  notUing 
canmuintain  an  independent  existence— there  is  only  revolt- 
ing caprice,  which,  beyond  the  limita  of  t!ie  central  power, 
roves  at  will  without  purpose  or  result.  Accordingly  we 
find  the  wild  hordes  breahing  out  i'roin  the  Upland, — falling 
upon  the  countries  in  question,  and  layine  them  waste,  or 
Bettling  down  in  them,  and  giving  up  their  wild  life ;  but 
in  all  caaea  reaultlessly  lost  in  tlie  central  substauce. 
This  phase  of  Substantiality,  since  it  has  not  taken  up  its 
antitheais  into  itself  and  overcome  it,  directly  divides  itself 
into  two  elements.  On  the  one  aide  we  see  duration,  sta- 
bility,— Empires  belonging  to  mere  space,  as  it  were,  [as 
diatmguiahed  from  Time]— unbiatoricai  History  ; — as  for 
eiample,  in  China,  the  State  based  on  the  Pamily  relation; 
— a  paternal  Government,  which  holds  together  the  consti- 
tution b^  its  provident  care,  its  admonitions,  retributive  or 
rather  disciplinary  inflictions  ;— a  prosaic  Empire,  because  the 
antitheBis  of  Form,  viz.,  Infinity,  Ideality,  has  not  yet 
asserted  itself.  On  the  otter  aide,  the  Form  of  Time  stands 
contrasted  with  this  spatial  stability.  The  States  in  ques- 
tion, without  undergoing  any  change  in  themselves,  or  in  the 
principle  of  their  existence,  are  constantly  changing  their 
position  towards  each  other.  They  are  in  ceaseleas  conflict, 
which  brings  on  rapid  destruction.  The  opposing  principle 
of  individuality  enters  into  these  conflicting  relations  ;  but 
it  is  itself  as  yet  only  nuconacioua,  merely  natural  TJnlver- 
aality, — Light,  which  is  not  yet  the  light  of  the  personal  soul. 
This  History,  too,  (»'.  e.  of  the  struggles  before-mentioned) 
is,  for  the  most  part,  really  unhislorical,  for  it  is  only  the  re- 
petition of  the  same  majestic  ruin.  The  new  element,  which 
in  the  shape  of  bravery,  prowess,  magnanimity,  occupies  the 
place  of  the  previous  despotic  pomp,  goes  through  the 
same  circle  of  decline  and  subsidence.  This  subsidence  is 
therefore  not  really  such,  for  through  all  this  restless  change 
no  advance  is  mode.  History  passes  at  this  point— and  only 
outwardly,  i.e.  without  connection  with  the  previous  phase — 
to  Centra)  Asia.  Continuing  the  comparison  with  the  ages  of 
the  individual  man,  this  would  be  the  boyhood  of  History,  no 
longer  manifesting  the  repose  and  trustingness  of  the  cMld, 
but  boisterous  and  turbulent.  The  Greek  World  may  then 
be  compared  with  the  period  of  adolesceuce,  for  here  we  havv 
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iiwlindiialiticB  formint;  tlieniaelvea.     This 
principle  in  human  History.      Moralit; 

principluj  but  it  is  morality  impressed  oi. 

TOQsequently  denoting  the  tree  Tolition  of  Individuals.  Here, 
then,  is  the  Uuiun  of  the  Moral  with  the  subjective  "Will,  or 
the  Kingdom  of  Beautiful  Freedom,  for  the  Idea  is  united 
with  a  plastic  form.  It  is  not  yet  regarded  nbstractedly,  but 
immediately  bound  up  with  the  Real,  aa  in  a  beautiful  work 
of  Art ;  the  Sensuous  bears  the  stamp  and  expression  of  the 
Spiritual.  This  Kingdom  is  cansequeutly  trite  Harmony ; 
the  world  of  the  most  charming,  but  perishable  or  quickly 
jjaasing  hloom  :  it  is  the  natural,  unreflecting  observance  of 
vhaXisbeeoming, — not  yet  true  ilforaitVy.  The  individual  will 
of  the  Subject  adopts  unreflectingly  the  conduct  and  habit 
prescribed  by  Justice  and  the  Laws.  T!io  Individual  ia 
therefore  iu  uuconacious  unity  with  the  Idea — the  social 
weal.  That  which  in  the  East  is  divided  into  two  estremea — 
the  substantial  as  such,  and  tbe  indiriduality  absorbed  in 
it — meets  here.  But  these  distinct  principles  are  only 
immediately  in  unity,  and  consequently  involve  the  highest 
degree  of  contradiction  ;  for  this  resthetic  Morality  has  not 
yet  passed  through  the  struggle  of  subjective  freedom,  in  its 
second  birth,  its  palingenetis  ;  it  ia  not  yet  purified  to  the 
standard  of  the  free  subjectivity  that  is  the  esaence  of  true 
morality. 

The  third  phase  is  the  realm  of  abstract  Universality  (in 
which  the  Social  aim  absorbs  all  individual  aims)  :  it  is  the 
Soman  State,  the  severe  lahoura  of  the  Manhood  of  History. 
JTor  true  manhood  acts  neither  in  accordance  with  the 
caprice  of  a  despot,  nor  iu  obedience  to  a  graceful  caprice  of 
its  own  ;  but  works  for  a  general  aini,  one  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual perishes  and  realizes  his  own  private  object  only  in 
that  general  aim.  The  State  begins  to  have  an  abstract 
CTiBtence,  and  to  develope  itself  for  a  definite  object,  iu 
Hccomplishiiig  which  its  members  have  indeed  a  share,  but 
not  a  complete  and  concrete  one  [calling  their  whole  being 
into  play].  Free  individvah  are  sacrificed  to  the  severe 
demands  of  the  2^ational  objects,  to  which  they  must  suiv 
render  themselves  in  this  service  of  abstract  generalization. 
The  Eoman  State  ia  not  a  repetition  of  such  a  State  of  Indi- 
nduals  as  tho  Athenian  PoUa  was.    The  geniu.\\ty  Siui' 
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■ouJ  that  esiated  there  have  gii'en  place  to  harah  and  rigoroua 
toil.  The  interest  of  History  13  detaclied  Icotn  individuals, 
but  these  pain  for  themselves  abstract,  formal  Universality. 
The  UniverBal  subjugates  the  individuals ;  they  have  to  mei^e 
thfir  own  interests  in  itj  but  in  return  the  abstrnctioo 
which  they  themselves  embody— timt  is  to  say,  their  per- 
sonality— is  recognized!  ia  their  individual  capacity  they 
become  persons  with  definite  rights  aa  such.  Jii  the  same 
aense  aa  individuals  may  be  said  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
abstract  idea  of  Person,  National  Individualities  (those  of  the 
Eoman  Provinces)  have  also  to  eiperience  this  fate :  in  thia 
form  of  Universahty  their  concrete  forms  are  crushed,  and 
incorporated  with  it  as  a  homogeneous  and  indifiereut  mass. 
Home  becomes  a  Pantheon  of  all  deities,  and  of  all  Spiritual 
existence,  but  these  divinities  and  this  Spirit  do  not  retain 
their  proper  vitahty. — The  development  of  the  State  in  quna- 
tion  proceeds  in  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  as  based 
on  reflection— abstract  Universality— it  has  the  e^cprees  out- 
spoken antithesis  in  itself;  it  therefore  essentially  involvea 
in  itself  the  struggle  which  that  antithesis  supposes ;  with 
the  necessary  issue,  that  individual  caprice — the  purely  con- 
tingent and  thoroughly  worldly  power  oi  onedetpot — gets  the 
better  of  that  abstract  universal  principle.  At  the  very  out- 
set we  have  the  antithesis  between  the  Aim  of  the  State  as 
the  abstract  universal  principle  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
ahstmct  personality  of  tha  individual  on  the  other  hand. 
But  when  subsequently,  in  the  historical  development,  indi- 
viduality gains  the  ascendant,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
community  into  its  component  aioms  can  only  be  restrained 
by  eiternal  compulsion,  then  the  subjective  might  oHndiei- 
dual  degpotiam  comes  forward  to  play  its  part,  as  if  summoned 
to  fulfil  this  task.  For  the  mere  abstract  compliance  with 
Law  implies  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  law  the  supposition 
that  he  has  not  attained  to  self- organization  and  sehH3ontrol ; 
and  this  principle  of  obedieuce,  instead  of  being  hearty  and 
voluntary,  has  for  its  motive  and  ruling  power  only  the 
arbitrary  and  contingent  disposition  of  the  individual;  so 
that  the  latter  is  led  to  seek  consolation  for  the  loss  of  his 
freedom  in  exercising  and  developing  his  private  right.  This 
is  the  purely  worldlt/  harmonization  of  tlie  antithesis.  But 
in  the  nest  place,  the  pain  itilicted  by  Despotism  begicB  to 
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bo  felt,  and  Spirit  driven  back  into  its  utmoat  depths,  leaves 
the  godless  world,  aeeks  for  a  hnrniony  in  itself,  and  begtnB 
now  an  inner  life,  — a  complete  concrete  subjectivity,  wtiicK 
posseasea  at  the  eame  time  a.  substantiality  that  ia  not' 
grounded  in  mere  esternal  existence.  Within  the  soul 
therefore  arisea  the  S^irilual  pacificntion  of  the  atrujigle,  in 
the  fact  that  the  individual  personality,  instead  of  following 
its  own  capricious  choice,  ia  puiified  and  elevated  into  uni- 
TCTsality ; — a  euhjectivity  that  of  its  own  free  will  adopts 
principles  tending  to  the  good  of  nl], — reocbes,  in  fact,  a 
dirine  personality.  To  that  worldly  empire,  thia  Spiritual 
one  wears  a  predominant  aspect  of  opposition,  as  the  empire 
of  a  Bubjectivity  that  has  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  ^h 
itself, — itself  in  its  essential  nature, — the  Empire  of  Spirit  "  ^^H 
in  its  full  sense.  ^^M 

The  German  world  appears  at  tliia  point  of  development, —  ^^M 
the  fourth  phase  of  World-History.  Thia  would  answer  in 
the  comparison  with  the  periods  of  human  life  to  its  OldAije. 
The  Old  Age  of  Nature  is  weakness  ;  but  that  of  Spirit  is 
its  perfect  maturity  and  ttren^th,  in  which  it  returns  to 
unity  with  itself,  but  in  its  iully  developed  character  as 
i^Wi,— This  fourth  phase  begins  with  the  Eeconciliatiott  ' 
presented  in  Christianity ;  but  only  in  the  germ,  without  '1 
national  or  political  development.  We  must  therefore  regard 
it  OS  commencing  rather  with  the  enormous  contrast  between 
the  spirituai,  religious  principle,  and  the  barbarian  Eeal 
World.  For  Spirit  aa  the  conaciousness  of  an  inner  "World  ia, 
at  the  commencement,  itself  still  in  an  abstract  form.  All 
that  is  teeular  ia  eousequently  given  over  to  rudeneaa  and 
capricious  violence.  The  Moha-mmedan  principle — the  en- 
lightenment of  the  Oriental  World— is  tlie  first  to  contra- 
vene this  barbarism  and  caprice.  We  find  it  developing 
itself  later  and  more  rapidly  than  Christianity ;  for  the  latter 
needed  eight  centuries  to  grow  up  into  a  political  form.  But 
that  principle  of  the  German  World  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, attained  concrete  reality  only  in  the  history  of  the 
German  Nations.  The  contrast  of  tlie  Spiritual  principle-  ■ 
animating  the  Eoclenastieal  State,  with  the  roug;h  and  wild 
barbarism  of  the  Secular  State,  is  hero  likewise  present'  ^ 
The  Secular  ought  to  be  in  harniuny  with  the  Spiritual  prin 
ciple,  but  we  find  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  il  ^i^ss 
l3 
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obliguliou.  The  Secular  power  forsaken  by  tlie  Spirit, inuat 
in  the  first  inBtance  vanish  in  preaenee  of  the  Eccleeiaatii.'ul 
fas  representative  of  Spirit^  ;  but  while  this  latter  degrades 
itself  to  mere  secularitj-,  it  loses  its  influence  with  the  loss- 
of  its  proper  character  and  vocation.  From  this  corruption 
of  the  Eecleainstical  element — that  is,  of  the  Church — reaulta 
the  higher  form  of  nilioual  thought.  Spirit  once  more 
driven  back  upon  itself,  produces  ita  work  in  an  intellectual 
shape,  and  becomea  capable  of  realizing  the  Ideal  of  Keaaon 
from  the  Secular  principle  alone.  Thus  it  happens,  that  in 
virtue  of  elements  of  Universality,  which  have  the  principle 
of  Spirit  as  their  basia,  the  empire  of  Thought  is  established 
actually  and  concretely.  The  antithesis  of  Church  and  State 
vanishea.  The  Spiritual  becomes  reconnected  with  the  Secu- 
lar, and  develops  this  latter  as  an  independently  ore;ajiic 
esiateuce.  The  State  uo  lunger  occupies  a  position  of  real 
inferiority  to  the  Church,  and  ia  no  longer  sunordinate  to  it. 
The  latter  aaserts  no  prerogative,  and  the  Spiritual  is  no 
longer  an  element  foreign  to  the  State.  Freedom  has  found 
the  means  of  realizing  its  Ideal, — its  true  existence.  This  ia 
the  ultimate  result  which  the  process  of  History  is  intended 
accomplish,  and  we  have  to  traverse  ia  detail  the  long 
track  which  has  been  thus  cursorily  traced  out.  Tet  length 
of  Time  ia  something  entirely  rektive,  and  the  element  of 
Spirit  ia  Eternity-  Duration,  properly  speaking,  cannot 
said  to  belong  to  it. 


THE  ORIENTAL  IVOBLD. 
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We  have  to  begin  with  the  Oriental  World,  but  not  before 
the  period  in  which  we  discover  States  in  it.  The  diffusion  of 
Language  and  the  formation  of  races  lie  beyond  the  limits  of 
History.  History  is  prose,  and  myths  fall  short  of  Historj'. 
The  consciousness  of  external  delinitc  existence  only  arises 
in  connection  with  the  power  to  form  abstract  distinctiona  and 
assign  abstract  predicates  ;  and  in  proportion  aa  a  capneity 
for  esprt^jsing  Laws  [of  natural  or  social  life]  is  acqujed,  in 
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tlie  same  proportioa  does  the  ubility  manifest  itself,  to  ci 
prehend  objects  in  an  unpoetical  form.  While  the  ante-his- 
torical is  that  which  precedes  political  life,  it  also  lies  beyond 
st^lf-cognizaot  life;  though  sunnieea  and  suppositions  may 
be  entertained  respecting  that  period,  these  do  not  amount  to 
JactB,  The  Oriental  World  has  ns  its  inherent  and  distinc- 
tive principle  the  Substantial,  [the  PrescriptiveJ  in  Morality. 
We    have  the  first  esample  of  a  subjugation  of  the  mere 
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vill,  which  is  merged  in  this  substantiality.    Moral 


distinctipua  and  requirements  are  expressed  as  Laws, 
that  the  subjective  will  ia  governed  by  these  Laws  as  by  aa 
external  force.  Nothing  subjective  iu  the  shape  of  disposi- 
tion. Conecience,  formal  Freedom,  ia  recognized.     Justice  ia 
administered  only  on  the  basis  of  external  morality,  and 
Governmeat  exista  only  as  the   prerogative  of  compiilsion. 
Our  civil  law  contains  indeed  some  purely  compulsory  ordi- 
nances.     I   can   be  compelled  to  give  up  another  man's 
property,  or  to  keep  an  agreement  which  I  have  made ;  but 
the  Moral  is  not  placed  by  i/»  in  the  mere  compulsion,  but 
in  the  disposition  of  the  subjects — their  Bympathy  with  the 
reonirements  of  law.     Morality  is  in  the  East  likewis 
Biibject  of  positive  legislation,  and  although  the  moral  pre-   I 
Bcriptiona  (the  suhsttince  of  their  Ethics)  may  be  perfect,  what   I 
should  be  internal  subjective  sentiment  is  made  a  matter  of  1 
es tern al  arrangement.  There  isno  want  of  awill  to  command  \ 
moral  actions,  but  of  a  will  to  perform  them  because  e 
manded  from  within.     Since  Spirit  has  not  yet  attained  sub-  I 
jectivity,  it  wears  the  appearance  of  spirituality  still  involved  j 
in  the  conditions  of  Kature.     Since  tne  external  and  the  in-  I 
temai,  Law  and  Moral  Sense,  are  not  yet  distinguished — Btill,  I 
form  an  undivided  unity— so  also  do  Iteligion  and  the  State,  f 
The  Constitution  generally  is  a  Theocracy,  and  the  Kingdor 
of  God  ia  to  the  same  ertent  also  a  secular  Kingdom  aa  th 
secular  Kingdom  is  also  divine.     AVhat  we  call  God  haa  not  1 
yet  in  the  East  been  realized  in  consciousne'is,  for  our  idea  of 
'God  involves  an  elevation  of  the  soul  to  the  superaensuol. 
While  WW  obey,  because  what  we  are  required  to  do  ia  con- 
firmed by  an  internal  sanction,  there  the  Law  ia  regarded  aa 
'inherently  and  absolutely  valid  without  a  sense  of  the  want 

t  thiB  subjective  confirmation.     In  tlic  law  men  recogmn 

''*  their  ohq  will,  but  one  entirely  t'oroiga. 
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Of  the  Bevernl  parts  of  Asia  we  hare  already  eliminatej 
aa  uubistoricfll,  Upper  Asia  (so  far  and  so  long  as  its  So- 
mad  population  do  Dot  appear  on  tlie  scene  of  hiatory),  aud 
Siberia.  The  rest  of  the  Asiatic  World  is  divided  into  four 
districts  :  first,  the  Eiver-Plains,  formed  by  the  Yellow  and 
Blue  Stream,  and  the  Upland  of  farther  Asia,— China  and 
theMongoU.  Secondly,  thevalleyof  the  Ganges  and  that  of 
the  Indus,  The  third  theatre  of  History  comprises  the  river- 
plains  of  the  Oxus  and  JasarteB,  the  Uphmd  of  Persia,  and 
the  other  Talley-plains  of  the  Euphrates  aud  Tigris,  to 
which  Hitlier  Asia  attaches  itself,  Pourthly,  the  Eiver- 
plain  of  the  Nile. 

With  China  aud  the  Mongoh — the  realm  of  theocratic  des- 
potism— History  begins.  Both  have  the  patriarchal  constitu- 
tion for  their  principle, — so  modified  in  China,  as  to  admit; 
the  development  of  an  organized  system  of  secular  polity ; 
while  among  the  Mongols  it  limits  itself  to  the  simple  form 
of  a  spiritual,  religious  sovereignty.  In  China  the  Monarch 
is  Chief  as  Patriarch.  The  laws  of  the  state  are  partly  civil 
ordinances,  partly  moral  requirements;  so  that  the  internal 
law, — the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  individual  of  the  na- 
ture of  bis  volition,  as  his  own  inmost  self,  -  even  this  is 
the  subject  of  esternal  statutory  enactment.  The  sphere  of 
subjectivity  does  not  then,  a  ttaiii  to  maturity  here.aince  moral 
laws  are  treated  as  legislative  enactments,  and  law  on  its 
part  has  an  ethical  aspect.  All  that  wo  call  subjectivity  is 
concentrated  iji  the  supreme  head  of  the  State,  who,  in  all 
his  legislation  has  an  eye  to  the  health,  wealth,  and  benefit 
of  the  whole.  Contrasted  with  this  secular  Empire  is  the 
spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  Mongols,  at  the  bead  of  which 
stands  the  Lama,  who  is  honoured  as  God.  In  this  Spiritual 
Empire  no  secular  political  life  can  be  developed. 

In  the  second  phase — the  Indian  realm — we  see  the 
unity  of  political  orgoniKation,— a  perfect  civil  machinery, 
such  as  esists  in  China, — in  the  first  instance,  broken  up. 
The  several  powers  of  society  appear  as  dissevered  and  free 
in  relation  to  each  other.  The  different  castes  are  indeed, 
fixed  ;  but  in  view  of  the  religious  doctrine  that  eatabUalied 
them,  they  wear  the  aspect  of  natural  distinctions.  Indivi- 
duals arc  thereb;^  still  further  stripped  of  proper  personality, 
— although  it  might  appear  as  if  they  derived  gain  fix)m  tlJo 
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dQTelopmGnt  of  tlie  diatiiictioiia  in  question.  For  thongli  vra 
find  the  organization  ot'tlie  State  no  longer,  aa  in  Cliina, deter- 
mined and  arranged  by  t be  one  all-absorbing  personality  [tlie 
head  of  tlie  State]  the  diatinctkina  that  esist  are  attributed 
to  Nature,  and  ao  become  differences  of  Caste.  The  unity  in 
which  these  divisions  must  finally  meet,  is  a  religious  one ; 
and  thus  arises  Theocratic  Aristocracy  and  its  despotism. 
Here  begins,  therefore,  the  distinction  between  the  Bpiritnal 
consciousness  and  secular  conditions  i  but  as  the  sepa- 
ration implied  in  the  above  mentioned  distinctions  ia  the 
cardinal  consideration,  ao  also  we  find  in  the  religion  the 
principle  of  the  isolation  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
Idea; — a  principle  which  poaits  the  harshest  antithesis — 
the  conception  of  the  purely  abstract  unity  of  God,  and  of 
the  purely  sensual  Powers  of  Nature.  The  connection  o? 
the  two  is  only  a  constant  change, — a  restless  hurrying  from 
one  estreme  to  the  other, — a  wild  chaos  of  fruitless  varia- 
tion, which  must  appear  aa  madness  to  a  duly  regulated, 
intelligent  consciousness. 

The  third  important  form, —  presenting  a  contrast  to 
the  immoveable  unity  of  China  and  to  the  wild  and  tur- 
bulent unrest  of  India, — is  the  Persian  Eenlm,  China  is 
quite  peculiarly  Oriental ;  India  we  niisht  compare  with 
Greece  ;  Persia  on  the  other  hand  with  Eome.  In  Persia 
namely,  the  Theocratic  power  appears  as  a  Monarchy.  Wow 
Monarchy  ia  that  kind  of  couatitution  which  does  indeed 
unite  the  raembera  of  the  body  politic  in  the  head  of  the 
government  aa  in  a  point;  but  reganla  that  head  neither  as 
the  absolute  director  nor  the  arbitrary  ruler,  but  aa  a  power 
whoae  will  is  regulated  by  the  same  principle  of  Saw  as  the 
obedience  of  the  subject.  We  have  thus  a  general  principle, 
&  Law,  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  whole,  but  which,  still  re- 
garded as  a  dictum  of  mere  Nature  [not  as  free  and  absolute 
Truth]  is  clogged  by  an  antithesis,  [that  of  formal  freedom 
on  the  part  of  man  as  commanded  to  obey  positive  alien, 
requirements.]  The  representation,  therefore,  which  Spirifc 
makes  of  itaelf  ia,  at  this  grade  of  progress,  of  a  purely 
natuml  kind, — Liglit.  This  Universal  principle  is  as  much 
n  regulative  one  for  the  monarch  as  for  each  of  his  subjects, 
mnd  the  Peraian  Spirit  is  accordingly  clear,  illiiminated, — the 
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idea  of  a  people  liring  in  pure  morality,  ns  ia  a  sacred  com- 
rauaity.  But  tbis  has  on  ihe  oue  hand  aa  a  ir.erely  Daturul 
Ecclesia,  the  above  autitheeia  etill  uoreconoiLed ;  and  its 
sanctity  displays  the  characteristics  of  a  comnulaory,  externa' 
one.  Un  the  other  hand  tbia  antithesis  is  exhibited  in  Persia 
initabeing  the  Empire  of  hoatile  peoples,  and  the  union  of  the 
moat  widely  differing  nations.  The  Persian  Unity  is  not  that 
abstract  one  of  the  Cliineae  Empire;  it  is  adapted  to  rule  over 
many  and  various  nationalities,  which  it  unites  under  the 
mild  power  of  Univei'Bulity  as  a  beneficial  Sun  shining  over 
all,— waking  tlieiu  into  life  and  cherishing  their  growth. 
This  Universal  principle, — occupying  the  poaitiou  of  a 
root  only,— allows  tlie  several  members  a  free  growth  for 
unrestrained  expansion  and  ramification.  In  the  orgau:- 
zntion  of  these  several  peoples,  the  various  principles  and 
forms  of  life  have  full  play  and  continue  to  exist  together. 
"We  find  in  this  multitude  of  nations,  roving  Nomades;  thcD 
we  see  in  Babylonia  and  Syria  commerce  and  industrial 
purauita  in  full  vigour,  tbe  wildest  sensuality,  the  most 
uncontrolled  turbulence.  Tlie  coasts  mediate  a  connec- 
tion with  foreign  lauds.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion 
the  spiritual  God  of  the  Jbwb  arrests  onr  attention, — like 
Brabm,  existing  only  for  Thought,  yet  jealous  and  excluding 
iram  bis  being  and  abolishing  all  distinct  speciality  of 
manifeatations  [avatars],  such  as  are  freely  allowed  in  other 
religions.  This  Peraian  Enapire,  then, — since  it  can  tolerate 
these  several  principles,  ex:bibits  the  Antithesis  in  a  lively 
active  form,  and  ia  not  shut  up  within  itselT,  abstract  end 
calm,  as  are  China  and  India, — makes  a  real  transition  in 
tbe  History  of  the  World. 

If  Persia  forma  the  external  transition  to  Greek  life,  the 
internal,  mental  transition  ia  mediated  by  Egypt.  Here  the 
antithesea  in  their  abstract  form  are  broken  through  ;  a  break- 
ing through  which  effects  their  nullification.  This  undeveloped 
reconciliation  exhibita  the  struggle  of  the  most  contradictory 
principles,  which  are  not  yet  capable  of  harmonizing  them- 
selves, but,  setting  up  the  birth  of  tliis  harmony  as  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved,  make  themselves  a  riddle  for  themselvea 
and  for  cti'.ers,  the  solution  of  which  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  Greek  World.  ^^_ 


If  we  compare  these  kingdomn  in  the  light  of  tbeir  various 
fates,  we  find  the  empire  of  the  two  Chinese  rivers  the  only 
durable  kingdom  in  the  World.  Conquests  cannot  affect 
Buch  on  empire.  The  world  of  the  QangeB  and  the  Indua 
has  also  been  preserved.  A  state  of  things  so  destitute  of 
[diHtinct]  thought  ia  likewise  imperialiable,  but  it  is  in  its 
very  nature  destined  to  be  mised  vritli  other  races, — to  be 
conquered  and  aubjugated.  While  these  two  realms  have 
remained  to  tho  present  day,  of  the  empires  of  tlie  Tigris 
nnd  Euphrates  OD  the  contrary  nothing  remaius,  except,  at 
most,  a  heap  of  bricks  ;  for  the  Persian  Kingdom,  as  that  of 
Transition,  is  by  nature  perishable,  and  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  are  given  np  to  the  ancient  struggle  of  Iran  arul 
Turan.  The  Empire  of  the  solitary  Kile  ia  only  preaent  be- 
tieaCh  the  ground,  in  its  speechless  Dead,  ever  and  anon 
etolen  away  to  all  quarters  of  tho  globe,  and  in  their  ma- 
jestic habitations; — for  wbat  remains  above  ground 
nothing  else  but  such  splendid  tombs. 


SBCTIOEf  I 


With  the  Empire  of  China  History  has  to  begin,  for  it  19 
the  oldest,  as  for  as  history  gives  ub  any  information  1  and 
its /jrijicip/e  has  such  substantiality,  that  for  the  empire  ia 
question  it  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  neivest.  Early  do 
we  see  China  advancing  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  found 
at  this  day ;  for  as  the  contrast  between  objective  eiistenoe 
and  subjective  freedom  of  movement  in  it,  ]s  still  wanting, 
every  change  is  excluded,  and  the  fixedness  of  a  character 
which  recurs  perpetually,  takes  the  place  of  what  we  should 


I 


:d]1  the  truly  nistorical,  China  and  India  lie,  as  it  were,  stiU 
outside  the  World's  History,  as  the  mere  presupposition  oi 
elements  whose  combination  must  be  waited  for  to  consti- 
tute their  vital  progress.  The  unity  of  substantiality  and 
BubjectiTe  freedom  so  entirely  escludea  the  distinction  and 
contrast  of  the  two  elements,  that  by  this  very  fact,  subatanoe 
cannot  arrive  at  reflection  on  itself — at  subjectivity.  The 
Substantial  [PositiveJ  in  its  moral  aspect,  lul&h  t\\««^(n«^^ 
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not  as  the  moral  disposition  of  the   Subject,    Dut   as  the 
despotism  of  the  Sovereign. 

No  People  has  a  so  strictly  continuous  series  of  Writers 
of  History  as  the  Chinese.  Other  Asiatic  peoples  also  hare 
ancient  traditions,  but  no  History.  TJie  Vedaa  of  the 
Indians  are  not  such.  The  traditions  of  the  Arabs  are  very 
old,  but  are  not  attached  to  a  political  constitution  and  its 
derejopmeut.  But  such  a  constitution  exists  in  China,  and 
that  in  a  distinct  and  prooaineut  form.  The  Chinese  tradi- 
tions ascend  to  3000  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  Shu-Ein^, 
their  canonical  document,  beginning  with  the  govemmeut 
of  Tao,  places  this  2357  years  before  Christ.  It  may  here 
be  incidentally  remarked,  that  the  other  Asiatic  kingdoms 
also  reach  a  high  antiquity.  According  to  the  calculation 
of  an  English  writer,  the  Egyptian  history  («.y.)  reaches  to 
2207  years  before  Christ,  the  Assyrian  to  2221,  the  Indian 
to  2204.  TJina  the  traditions  respecting  tlie  principal  king- 
doms of  the  East  reach  to  about  2300  yeors  before  the  birtli 
of  Christ.  Comparing  this  with  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  space  of  2400  years,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation,  intervened  between  the  Noachian  Deluge  and 
the  Christian  era.  But  Johannes  von  Miiller  has  adduced 
weighty  objections  to  this  number.  He  places  the 
Deluge  in  the  year  3473  before  Christ,— tlius  about  1000 
years  earlier, — supporting  bia  view  by  the  Septuagint.  I 
remark  this  only  with  the  view  of  obviating  a  difficulty  that 


may  appear  to  n 


when  M 


meet  with  dates  of  a  higher 


age  tlian  2400  years  before  Christ,  and  yet  find  nothing  about 
the  Plood.  — The  Chinese  have  certain  ancient  canonical 
documents,  from  which  their  history,  constitution,  and  reli- 
gion can  be  gathered.  Tbe  Tedas  and  the  Mosaic  records 
are  similar  books  ;  as  also  the  Homeric  poems.  Among  the 
Chinese  these  books  are  called  Kingt,  and  constitute  the 
foundation  of  all  their  studies.  The  Sku-Sing  coatains  their 
history,  treats  of  tlie  government  of  the  ancient  kings,  and 
gives  the  statutes  enacted  by  this  or  that  monarch.  The 
Y'King  consists  of  figures,  which  have  been  regarded  as  the 
bases  of  the  Chinese  written  character,  and  this  book  is  also 
considererl  the  groundwork  of  the  Chinese  Meditation.  For 
it  begins  with  the  abstractions  of  Unity  and  Duality,  and 
then  treats  of  the  concrete  existences  pertaining  to  theas 
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abstract  forms  of  thought.  Lastly,  the  ShUKing  is  the  book 
of  the  oldest  poems  in  a  great  variety  of  styles.  The 
high  oflGicers  of  the  kingdom  were  anciently  commissioned  to 
bring  with  them  to  the  annual  festival  all  the  poems  com- 
posed in  their  province  within  the  year.  The  Emperor  in 
full  court  was  the  judge  of  these  poems,  and  those  recog- 
nized as  good  received  public  approbation.  Besides  these 
three  books  of  archives  which  are  specially  honoured  and 
studied,  there  are  besides  two  others,  less  important,  viz. 
the  lA'Ki  (or  Li-King)  which  records  the  customs  and 
ceremonial  observances  pertaining  to  the  Imperial  dignity, 
and  that  of  the  State  functionaries  (with  an  appendix,  Jb- 
KinQy  treating  of  music)  ;  and  the  Tshun-tsin,  the  chronicle 
of  the  kingdom  Lu,  where  Confucius  appeared.  These  books 
are  the  groundwork  of  the  history,  the  manners  and  the  laws 
of  China. 

This  empire  early  attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans, 
although  only  vague  stories  about  it  had  reached  them.  It 
was  always  marvelled  at  as  a  country  which,  self-originated, 
appeared  to  have  no  connection  with  the  outer  world. 

In  the  13th  century  a  Venetian  (Marco  Polo)  explored  it 
for  the  first  time,  but  his  reports  were  deemed  fabulous.  In 
later  times,  every  thing  that  he  had  said  respecting  its  extent 
and  greatness  was  entirely  confirmed.  By  the  lowest  cal- 
culation, China  has  150  millions  of  inhabitants ;  another 
makes  the  number  200,  and  the  highest  raises  it  even  to  300 
millions.  Frgm  the  far  north  it  stretches  towards  the  south 
to  India ;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  vast  Pacific, 
and  on  the  west  it  extends  towards  Persia  and  the  Cas- 
pian. China  Proper  is  over-populated.  On  both  rivers,  the 
Hoang-ho  and  the  Tang-tse-Kiang,  dwell  many  millions  of 
human  beings,  living  on  rafts  adapted  to  all  the  requirements 
of  their  mode  of  life.  The  population  and  the  thoroughly 
organized  State-arrangements,  descending  even  to  the  mi- 
nutest details,  have  astonished  Europeans  ;  and  a  matter  of 
especial  astonishment  is  the  accuracy  with  which  their  his- 
torical works  are  executed.  For  m  China  the  Historians 
are  some  of  the  highest  functionaries.  Two  ministers  con- 
stantly in  attendance  on  the  Emperor,  are  commissioned  to 
keep  a  journal  of  everything  tho  Emperor  does,  commands, 
and  says,  and  their  notes  are  then  worked  up  and  made  uso 
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of  by  tlie  Historians.  "We  cannot  go  further  into  tbd 
ininutiie  of  their  anoala,  mLicli,  06  they  tlieniselveB  eihibit 
no  development,  would  only  hinder  ua  in  ours.  Their  Hifi- 
tory  ascends  to  very  ancietit  times,  in  which  Fohi  ia  named 
Ds  the  Diffiiser  of  nulture,  he  having  been  the  original  civi- 
lizer  of  China.  He  ia  said  to  have  lived  in  the  29th  ceutury 
before  Chriat, — before  the  time,  therefore,  at  which  the  Shu- 
Bng  begiua ;  but  the  mythical  and  pre-historical  is  treated 
by  Chinese  Historians  a^  perfectly  historical.  The  finti 
region  of  ChiueBe  history  ia  the  north-tt-estern  comer.— 
China  Proper, — towards  t  bat  point  where  theHonng-ho  des- 
cends from  the  mountaina  ;  for  only  at  a  later  period  did  the 
Chinese  empire  eitend  itself  towarda  the  aoulh,  to  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang.  The  narrative  begins  with  the  period  in  whicli 
wen  lived  in  a  wild  state,  i.e.  iu  the  woods,  when  they  fed  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  clothed  themselves  with  the  HkiM 
of  wild  beasts.  There  was  no  recognition  of  deSnite  laws 
among  them.  To  Fohi  C"bo  must  be  duly  diatinguiabed 
from  Fo,  the  founder  of  a  new  religion)  is  ascribed  the 
instruction  of  men  in  building  themselves  huts  and  making 
dwellings.  He  ia  eaid  to  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
change  and  return  of  seasons,  to  barter  and  trade  ;  to  hare 
established  marriage  ;  to  have  taught  that  Eeason  came  from 
Heaven,  and  to  have  given  infltructions  for  rearing  siik- 
worms,  building  bridges,  and  making  use  of  beasts  of  burden. 
The  Chinese  historians  are  very  ditfuse  on  the  subject  of  these 
various  origins.  The  progress  of  the  history  is  the  esteii- 
sion  of  the  culture  thus  originated,  to  the  south,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  state  and  a.  government.  The  great  Smpire 
whi«h  had  thus  gradually  been  formed,  was  soon  broken  up 
into  many  provinces,  whicli  carried  on  long  wars  with  eacli 
other,  and  were  then  re-united  into  a  Wliole.  The  dynasties 
in  China  have  often  been  changed,  and  the  one  now  domi- 
nant is  generally  marked  as  the  22nd.  In  connection  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  these  dynasties  arose  the  different  capital 
cities  that  are  found  in  this  empire.  For  a  long  time  Nankin 
was  the  capital ;  now  it  is  Pekin ;  at  an  earlier  period  other 
cities.  Ohma  has  been  compelled  to  wage  many  wars  with 
the  Tartars,  who  penetrated  tar  into  the  country.  The  long 
wall  built  by  Shi-hoang-ti, — and  which  has  always  been 
regarded  SlB  a  moat  astoundii'.g  achievement, — was  raised  asa 
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barrier  agaiust  the  inroads  of  ilie  iiortliern  Nomadps.     This 

Krince  divided  the  whole  empire  into  3(5  provinces,  aud  made 
imaelf  eapeeially  remarkable  by  hia  attacks  on  the  old  lite- 
rature, eepecinlly  on  the  historical  Looka  and  hiatorical 
studies  generally.  He  did  thia  with  the  design  of  strength- 
eoing  hia  own  dynasty,  by  destroying  the  remembrance  ol 
the  earlier  one.  ASter  tlie  historical  books  had  been  col- 
lected and  bnrned,  many  hundreds  of  the  literati  €ed  to  the 
mountains,  in  order  to  save  what  remained.  Eyery  one  that 
fell  into  the  Emperor's  hands  esperienced  the  same  fate  as 
the  books.  This  Book-burning  is  a  very  important  circum- 
Btance,  for  in  spite  of  it  the  strictly  canonical  books  were 
saved,  as  is  jtenerally  the  case.  Ttie  first  connection  of  China 
vith  the  West  occurred  about  6-i  a  n.  At  that  epoch  a 
Chinese  emperor  dispatched  ambassadors  (it  is  said)  to  visit 
the  wise  sages  of  the  West.  Twenty  years  later  a  Chinese 
general  is  reported  to  have  penetrated  as  far  aa  Judea.  At 
tlie  beginning  of  the  Sth  century,  a.d.,  the  first  Christians 
are  reputed  to  have  gone  to  China,  of  which  visit  later  visi- 
tors assert  that  they  found  traces  and  monuments.  A  Tartar 
kingdom,  Lyau-Tong,  existing  in  the  north  of  China,  is  said 
to  have  been  reduced  and  taken  possession  of  bv  the  Chinese 
with  the  help  of  the  "Western  Tartars,  about  1100  A,n.  This, 
nevertheless,  gave  these  very  Tartars  an  opportunity  of 
securing  a  footing  in  China.  Similarly  t\\ej  admitted  the 
Mantchooa  with  whom  they  engaged  in  war  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  which  resulted  in  the  present  dynasty's 
obtaining  possession  of  the  throne.  Tet  this  new  dynasty 
haa  not  effected  farther  change  in  the  country,  any  more 
than  did  the  earlier  conquest  of  the  Mongols  in  the  year 
12S1.  The  Mantchoos  that  live  in  China  have  to  conlorm 
to  Chinese  laws,  and  study  Chinese  sciences. 

"We  (JOSS  now  from  these  few  dates  in  Chinese  history  to 
the  contemplation  of  \ke  Spirit  of  the  constitution,  which 
has  always  remained  the  same.  We  can  deduce  it  from  the 
general  priociple,  which  is,  tlio  immediate  unity  of  the  sub- 
stantial Spirit  and  the  Individual ;  but  thia  is  equivalent  to 
the  Spirit  of  the  Family,  which  is  here  estended  over  tlie 
most  populous  of  countries.  The  element  of  Subjectivity, — 
that  is  to  flay,  the  reflection  upon  itself  of  the  individual 
trill  in  antithesis  to  the  Substantial  (as  the  po^ei  m'vVv:^ 
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it  is  absorbed)  or  the  rGcognition  of  this  power  as  one  wit\ 
its  own  eitential  being,  ia  which  it  knows  itaeif  _/ree,— is 
not  fouud  on  thia  grade  of  develofFmeut.  The  univeraal 
Will  displays  itB  activity  ia:i mediately  through  that  of  the  in- 
dividual :  the  latter  has  no  aelf-cognizance  at  all  ia  antitheaia 
to  Siibatantial,  positive  being,  which  it  does  uot  yet  regard 
as  a  power  standing  over  against  it, — as,  (e.y.)  in  JucJaian),  the 
"  Jealous  God"  is  known  as  the  negation  of  the  Individual, 
lii  China  the  Universal  Will  immediately  commands  what 
the  ludividual  is  to  do,  and  the  latter  complies  and  obeys 
with  proportionate  renunciation  of  reflection  and  pereonal 
independence.  If  he  does  not  obey,  if  he  thus  virtually  aepa- 
ratea  himself  &om  the  Substance  of  his  being,  inasmuch 
aa  this  Beporation  ia  not  mediated  by  a  retreat  within  a  per- 
aonality  of  his  own,  the  punishment  he  undergoes  does  not 
affect  his  subjective  and  internal,  but  simply  his  outward 
existence.  The  element  of  subjectivity  ia  therefore  as  much 
wanting  to  this  political  totality  aa  the  latter  ia  on  its  ride 
altogether  destitute  of  a  foundation  in  the  moral  disposition 
of  the  subject.  For  the  Substance  is  simply  an  individoal, 
— the  Emperor, — whose  law  constitutes  all  the  disposition, 
N'eyerthelesB,  this  ignoring  of  inclination  does  not  imply 
caprice,  which  would  itself  indicate  iuclination^that  is,  suh- 
jeotivity  andmobihty.  Here  we  have  the  One  Being  of  the 
State  supremely  dominant, — the  Substance,  which,  still  hard 
and  inflexible,  resembles  nothing  but  itself— includes  no 
other  element. 

This  relation,  tiien,  expressed  more  definitely  and  more 
conformably  with  its  conception,  is  that  of  the  Family.  On 
this  form  of  moral  union  alone  rests  the  Chineae  State,  and 
it  is  objective  Family  Piety  Ihat  characterizea  it.  The 
Chinese  regard  themselves  aa  belonging  to  their  family,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  children  of  the  State,  In  the  Family 
itaelf  they  are  not  personalitiea,  for  the  consolidated  unity 
in  which  they  exist  as  members  of  it  is  consanguinity  and 
natural  obligation.  In  the  State  they  have  aa  little  inde- 
pendent peraonality ;  for  there  the  patriarchal  relation  is 
predominant,  and  the  goTejnment  is  based  on  the  paternal 
management  of  the  Emperor,  who  keeps  all  departments  ot 
the  State  in  order.  Five  duties  are  stated  in  the  Shtt-Sii^ 
as  involving  grave  and  uncbaugeable  fimdamental  relations. 
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1 .  Tbe  mutual  one  of  the  Emperor  and  people.     2.  Of  the  j 
Fathers  and  Children.     3.  Of  an  elderandjoutiger  brother.  \ 
4.  Of  Husband  and  Wife.  B.  Of  Friend  and  Friend.  It  may 
be    here  iceidentally  remarked,  that  the  number  Five  is 
regarded  as  fundamental  among  tlie  Chinese,  and  presents  I 
itself  as  often  asthenumberThree  among  us.  They  haTefive 
Eiementa  of  Nature — Air,  Water,  Earth,  Metal,  and  Wood. 
They  reeognizefour  quarters  of  Heaven  and  a  centre.  Holy 
places,  Tvhere  altars  are  erected,  consist  of  four  elevations, 
and  one  in  the  centre. 

The  duties  of  the  Family  are  absolutely  binding,  and 
establbhed  and  regulated  by  low.  The  son  may  not  accost 
the  father,  when  he  comes  into  the  room  ;  he  must  seem  to 
contract  himself  to  Dothing  at  the  side  of  the  door,  and  may 
not  leave  the  room  without  his  father's  permiasion.  When 
the  father  dies,  the  son  must  mourn  for  three  years — 
abstaining  from  meat  and  wine.  The  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  even  that  of  the  State,  must  be  suspended,  for 
lie  is  obliged  to  quit  it.  Even  the  Emperor,  who  has  just 
commenced  his  government,  does  not  devote  himself  to  his 
duties  during  this  time.  No  marriage  may  be  contracted  in 
the  family  within  the  period  of  mourning.  Only  the  having 
reached  his  fiftieth  year  exempts  the  bereaved  from  the  ex- 
cessive strictness  of  the  regulations,  which  are  then  relaxed 
that  be  may  not  be  reduced  in  person  by  them.  The  sistioth 
year  relates  them  still  further,  and  the  seventieth  limits 
mourning  to  the  colour  of  the  dress.  A  mother  is  honoured 
equally  with  a  father.  When  Lord  Macartney  saw  the  Em- 
peror, the  latter  was  sixty-eight  years  old,  (sisty  years  ia 
among  the  Chinese  a  fundamental  round  number,  aa  one 
hundred  is  among  us),  notwithstauding  which  he  visited  his 
mother  every  morning  on  foot,  to  demonstrate  his  respect 
fop  her.  The  New  Tear's  congratulations  are  offered  even  to 
the  mother  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the  Emperor  himself  cannot 
receive  the  homage  of  the  grandees  of  the  court  until  he  has 
paid  his  to  his  mother.  The  latter  is  the  first  and  constant 
coansellor  of  her  son,  and  all  announcementa  concerning  his 
&mily  aro  made  in  her  name. — The  merits  of  a  son  are 
ascribed  not  to  him,  but  to  his  father.  When  on  one  occa/- 
»ion  the  prime  minister  asked  the  Emperor  to  confer  titles 
of  honour  on  hie  father,  the  Emperor  issaei  on  edis.\.\iv 
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whicb  it  was  said ;  "  Famine  was  desolating  the  Empire : 
Thy  fat lier  gave  rice  to  tlie  starving.  Wliat  beneficence' 
The  Empire  was  on  the  edye  of  ruin  :  Thy  lather  defended 
it  at  the  hazard  of  hia  life.  What  fidelity  !  The  government 
of  the  kingdom  waa  entrusted  to  thy  father:  he  made 
eseelient  laws,  maintained  peace  and  concord  with  the 
neigbhouring  princes,  and  asserted  the  rights  of  my  crowu. 
What  wisdom  !  The  title  therefore  which  I  award  to  him 
is  :  Beneficent,  Piuthful  and  Wise.'"— The  Son  had  done  all 
that  ia  here  ascribed  to  the  Father.  In  this  way  anceatorB— a 
fashion  the  reverse  of  our'a — obtain  titles  of  honour  through 
their  posterity.  But  in  return,  every  Father  of  a  Family  ia 
responsible  for  the  transgressions  of  his  descendants ;  duties 
ascend,  hut  none  can  be  properly  said  to  descend. 

It  ifl  a  great  object  with  the  Chinese,  to  have  cbildreu 
who  may  give  them  the  due  honours  of  burial,  pay  respect 
to  their  memory  after  death,  and  decorate  their  grave. 
Althougli  a  Chinese  may  have  many  w-ives,  one  only  is  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  tho  children  of  the  subordinate 
wiveshaveto  honour  her  absolutely  as  a  mother.  If  aChinesa 
husband  has  no  children  by  any  of  hia  wives,  he  may  pro- 
ceed to  adoption  with  a  view  to  this  posthumous  honour. 
For  it  is  an  indispensable  requirement  that  the  grave 
of  parents  he  annually  Tiaited.  Here  lamentations  are 
annually  renewed,  and  many,  to  give  fuU  vent  to  their  grief, 
remain  there  sometimes  one  or  two  months.  The  body  of  a 
deceased  father  is  often  kept  three  or  four  months  in  the 
house,  and  duriu"  this  time  no  one  may  sit  down  on  a  chair 
or  sleep  in  a  bed.  Every  family  in  China  has  a  Hall  of 
Ancestors  where  all  the  members  annually  assemble  ;  there 
are  placed  representations  of  those  who  have  filled  e:ialted 
poste,  while  the  names  of  those  men  and  women  who  have  been 
of  less  importance  in  the  family  are  inscribed  on  tablets ;  the 
whole  family  then  partake  of  a  meal  together,  and  the  poor 
members  are  entertained  by  the  more  wealthy.  It  ia  aaid 
that  a  Mandarin  who  had  become  a  Christian,  having  ceaaed 
to  honour  his  ancestors  in  this  way,  exposed  himself  to 
great  persecutions  on  the  part  of  his  relatives.  The  sams 
minuteness  of  regulation  which  prevails  in  the  relation 
between  father  and  children,  characterizes  also  that  be- 
iween    the  elder  brother    and   the    younger    ones.      The 


former  has,  though  m  a  Jpsa  de^ee  than  parents,  claims  to 
reverence. 

This  famfly  hasis  is  niso  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  if  , 
we  can  apeak  of  such.     For  although  the  Emperor  has  the  i 
right  of  a  Monarch,  standing  at  the  aummit  of  a  pohtical  ' 
edifice,  he  eiercises  it  paternally.     He  is  the  Patriarch,  and 
everything  in  the  State  that  can  make  any  claim  to  reverence 
ia  attached  to  him.     Por  the  Emperor  is  chief  hoth  in  reli- 
gious affairs  and  in  science, — a  subject  which  will  be  treated 
I  of  in  detail  further  on.— This  paternal  care  on  the  part  of  the 
'  Emperor,  and  the  spirit  of  his  BubiectB, — who  like  children 
I  do  not  advance  beyond  the  ethical  principle  of  the  family 
■  circle,  and  can  gain  for  themselves  no  independent  and  civil 
fi^edom, — makcH  the  whole  an  empire,  administration,  and 
social  code,  which  is  at  the  same  time  moral  and  thoroughly 
prosaic, — that  is,  a  product  of  the  Understanding  without 
free  Beason  and  Imagination- 

The  Emperor  claims  the  deepest  reverence.  In  virtue  of 
his  position  he  is  obliged  personally  to  manage  the  govern- 
ment, and  must  himself  be  acquainted  with  and  direct  the 
legislative  business  of  the  Empire,  although  the  Tribunals 
give  their  assistance.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  little 
room  for  the  esercise  of  his  individual  will ;  for  the  whole 
government  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  certain  ancient 
maxims  of  the  Empire,  while  hia  constant  oversight  is  not 
the  less  necessary.  The  imperial  princes  are  therefore  edu- 
cated on  the  strictest  plan.  Their  physical  frames  are 
hardened  by  discipline,  and  the  sciences  are  their  occupation 
from  their  earliest  years.  Their  education  is  conducted 
under  the  Emperor's  superintendence,  and  they  are  early 
taught  that  the  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the  State  and  there- 
fore must  appear  as  the  first  and  best  in  everything.  An 
examination  of  the  princes  takes  place  every  year,  and  a 
circumstantial  report  of  the  ailair  is  published  tlirough  the 
whole  Empire,  which  feels  the  deepest  interest  in  these 
matters.  China  has  therefore  succeeded  in  getting  the  great- 
est and  best  governors,  to  whom  the  expression  "  Solomonian 
Wisdom"  might  be  applied;  and  the  present  Mantchoo 
dynasty  has  especially  distinguiBhed  itself  by  abilities  of 
mind  and  body.  All  the  ideals  of  princes  and  of  princely 
educatioz  which  hare  been  so  numerous  and  varied  auice(,h« 
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appearance  of  Fenelon'H  "Telemaque"  are  realized  here; 
In  Europe  there  can  be  no  Solomons.  But  here  ib  the  place 
and  the  neceasity  for  such  government ;  aioce  the  rectitude, 
the  prosperity,  the  security  of  all,  depend  on  the  one  impulse 
given  to  the  first  link  in  the  entire  chain  of  this  hierarchy. 
The  deportment  of  the  Emperor  ia  represented  to  ua  bb  in 
the  higheat  degree  Bimple,  natural,  nohle  and  intelligent. 
Free  from  a  proud  taciturnity  or  repelling  hauteur  in  speech 
or  manners,  he  lives  in  the  consciousness  of  hia  own  dignity 
and  in  the  eierdse  of  imperial  duties  to  whose  observance 
he  has  been  disciplined  from  hia  earliest  youth.  Besides 
the  imperial  dignity  there  is  properly  no  elevated  rank,  nu 
nobility  among  the  Chinese ;  onl^  the  princes  of  the  imperial 
house,  and  the  sous  of  the  ministers  enjoy  any  precedence 
of  the  kind,  and  they  rather  by  their  position  than  by  their 
birth.  Otherwise  all  are  equal,  and  only  those  have  a  share 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  who  have  ability  for  it.  Offi- 
cial stations  are  therefore  occupied  by  men  of  the  greatest 
intellect  and  education.  The  Chinese  State  has  conse- 
quently been  often  set  up  as  an  Ideal  which  may  serve  even 
us  for  a  model. 

The  next  thing  to  be  conaidered  is  the  administration  of 
tha  Empire.  We  cannot  speak,  in  reference  to  China,  of  a 
ConsHtwiion  ;  for  this  would  iiaply  that  individuals  and  cor- 
porations have  independent  rights — partly  in  respect  of  their 
particnlar  interests,  partly  in  respect  of  the  entire  State. 
This  element  muat  be  wanting  here,  and  we  can  only  speak 
of  an  administration  of  the  l.mpire.  In  China,  we  have  the 
teahty  of  absolute  equality,  and  all  the  diflerences  that  emt 
are  possible  only  in  cotmectioti  with  that  administration, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  wortli  which  a  person  may  acquire, 
enabling  him  to  fill  a  high  post  in  the  Government. 
Since  equahty  prevails  in  China,  but  without  any  freedom, 
despotism  ia  Deeessarily  the  mode  of  government.  Among 
ua,  men  are  equal  only  before  the  law,  and  in  the  respect 
paid  to  the  property  ot  eoeh  ;  but  they  have  also  many  intis 
restfl  and  peculiar  privileges,  which  must  be  guaranteed,  if 
■we  are  to  have  what  we  call  freedom.  But  iu  the  Chinese 
Empire  these  special  intereata  enjoy  no  consideration  on  their 
own  account,  and  the  government  proceeds  from  the  Empe- 
ror alone,  who  sets  it  in  moveirent  aa  a  hierarchy  of  ofGcioit 
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or  Maiidariiis.  Of  ttieee,  there  are  twa  kiada — learned  and 
military  Mandarios — the  latter  oorreapondinc;  to  our  OfEeers^ 
The  Learned  Mandarina  constitute  tne  liigiier  rank,  for,  iii 
China,  civilians  take  precedence  of  tho  military.  Govem- 
nient  o£Gciala  are  educated  at  the  schools ;  elemeiitajy  aclioola 
are  instituted  for  obtaining  elementary  knowledge.  luati- 
tutiona  for  higher  cultivation,  such  as  our  Universities,  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  not  to  exist.  Those  who  n-iah  to  attain 
nigh  official  posts  muat  undergo  several  emminations,^ usu- 
ally three  in  number.  To  the  third  and  last  e:camiuation — at 
which  the  Emperor  himself  is  present — only  those  can  be 
admitted  who  have  paaaed  the  first  and  second  with  credit ; 
and  the  reward  for  having  succeeded  in  thia,  is  the  imme^ 
diate  introduction  into  the  highest  Council  of  tlie  Empire. 
The  sciencea,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  especially  re- 
quired, are  the  History  of  the  lEmpire,  Jurisprudence,  and 
the  science  of  customs  and  usages,  and  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  government.  Besides  thia,  the  Man- 
darins are  said  to  have  a  talent  for  poetry  of  the  most  refined 
order.  We  have  the  means  of  judging  of  tliis,  particularly 
from  the  Eotnanee,  Ju-kiao-li,  or,  "  The  T\yo  Cousins,"  trans- 
lated fay  Abel  £emusat  :  in  this,  a  youth  is  introduced  who 
having  finished  his  studies,  is  endeavouring  to  attain  high  dig- 
nities. The  officers  of  the  army,  also,  must  have  some  mental 
acquirements ;  thoy  too  are  examined  j  hut  civil  functionaries 
enjoy,  as  stated  above,  far  greater  respect.  At  the  great 
festivals  the  Emperor  appears  with  a  retinue  of  two  thousand 
Doctors,  i.e.  Mandarins  in  Civil  Oflicea,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  military  Mandarins.  (In  the  whole  Chinese  State, 
there  are  about  15,000  civil,  and  20,000  military  Mandarins.) 
The  Mandarins  who  have  not  yet  obtained  an  office,  never- 
theless belong  to  the  Court,  and  are  obliged  to  appear  at 
the  great  festivals  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  when  the 
Emperor  himself  guides  the  plough.  These  functionaries 
are  divided  into  eight  classes.  The  first  are  those  tliat  at- 
tend the  Emperor,  then  follow  the  viceroys,  and  so  on.  The 
Emperor  governs  by  means  of  administrative  bodies,  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  Mandarins,  The  Council  of  the 
£uipire  ia  the  highest  body  of  tlie  kind  ■.  it  consists  of  the 
■jlearned  and  talented  men.  From  these  iire  chosen  the 
identa  of  the  other  colleges.  The  greatest  publicity 
I  2 
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prevails  in  the  business  of  government.  Tbe  subordinate 
oiGcinIa  report  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  the  latter 
lay  the  matter  before  the  Umperor,  wboae  decision  is  made 
known  in  the  Court  Journal.  The  Emperor  often  accuses 
himself  of  faults;  and  should  his  princeB  have  been  nnanc- 
cesaful  ia  their  examination,  he  blames  them  severelv.  In 
every  Ministry,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  there  ia 
a  Censor  {Ko-tad),  who  has  to  give  the  Emperor  an  account 
of  everything.  These  Censors  enjoy  a  permanent  office, 
and  are  very  much  feared.  They  esorcise  a  strict  surveil- 
lance over  everything  that  concerns  the  government,  and  the 
public  and  private  conduct  of  the  Mandarins,  and  make  their 
report  immediately  to  the  Emperor.  They  have  also  the 
right  of  remonstrating  with  ondblamingAtjn.  The  Chinese 
History  gives  many  examples  of  the  noble-mi ndedness  and 
courage  of  these  Ko-taoa.  Eor  example :  A  Censor  had 
remonstrated  with  a  tyrannical  sovereign,  but  had  been  se- 
verely repulsed.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  turned  away 
from  his  purpose,  hut  betook  himself  once  more  to  the 
Emperor  to  renew  his  remonstrance 8,  Foreseeing  his  death, 
he  had  the  coffin  brought  in  with  him,  in  which  he  was  to  be 
buried.  It  is  related  of  the  Censors,  that, — cruelly  lacerated 
by  the  torturers  and  unable  to  utter  a  sound, — they  have 
oven  written  their  animadversions  with  their  own  blood  in  the 
sand.  These  Censors  themselves  form  jet  another  Tribunal 
which  has  the  oversight  of  the  whole  Empire.  The  Manda- 
rins are  responsible  also  for  performing  duties  arising  from 
unforeseen  exigencies  in  the  State.  If  famine,  disease, 
conspiracy,  religious  disturbances  occur,  they  have  to  report 
the  facts ;  not,  however,  to  wait  for  further  orders  irom 
government,  but  immediately  to  act  as  the  case  requires. 
The  whole  of  the  administration  is  thus  covered  by  a  nefr 
work  of  of&ciala.  Functionaries  are  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  roads,  the  rivers,  and  tlie  coasts.  Everything  ia 
arranged  with  the  greatest  minuteness.  In  particular,  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rivers  ;  in  the  Shu-fcng  are  to  be 
found  many  edicts  of  the  Emperor,  designed  to  secure  the 
land  from  inundations.  The  gates  of  every  town  are  guarded 
by  a  watch,  and  the  streets  are  barred  all  night.  Govern- 
ment  officers  are  always  answerable  to  the  higher  Council. 
£very  Mandarin  is  also  boimd  to  make  knoim  the  faults  he 
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baa  committed,  every  five  years  ;  and  the  tnist worthiness  of 
his  statement  ia  attested  by  a  Board  of  Control — the  Cen- 
eorahip.  In  the  ease  of  any  grave  crime  not  confessed,  tltn 
Mandarins  and  their  familiea  are  punished  most  Beverely. 
iVom  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Emperor  is  the  centre,  around 
which  everything  turns  ;  consequently  the  well-being  of 
the  country  and  people  depends  OD-Iiim.  The  whole  hierarchy 
of  the  administration  works  move  or  less  according  to  a  set- 
tled routine,  which  in  a  peaceful  condition  of  things  becomea 
a  convenient  hahit.  Uniform  and  regular,  lite  the  course 
of  nature,  it  goes  its  own  way,  at  one  time  as  at  another 
time  ;  but  the  Emperor  is  required  to  be  the  moving,  ever 
wakeful,  spontaneously  active  Soul.  If  then  the  per- 
BOnal  character  of  the  Emperor  is  not  of  the  order  deaeribed, 
— namely,  thoroughly  moral,  laborious,  and  while  mauitaining 
dignity,  full  of  energy, — every  thing  is  relaxed,  and  the 
government  is  paralyzed  from  head  to  foot,  and  given  over 
to  carelessnesa  and  caprice.  For  there  ia  no  other  legal 
power  or  institution  estaut,  hut  this  superintendence  and 
oversight  of  the  Emperor.  It  ia  not  their  own  conscience, 
their  own  honour,  which  keeps  the  olBcers  of  government 
up  to  their  duty,  but  an  external  mandate  and  the  severa 
eanctiona  by  which  it  ia  sujiported.  In  the  instance  of  the 
revolution  that  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  last  Emperor  of  tha  dynasty  was  very  amiable 
aai  honourable  ;  but  through  the  mildness  of  his  character, 
the  reins  of  government  were  relaxed,  and  disturbances 
naturally  ecaued.  The  rebels  called  the  Mantchooa  into  the 
country.  The  Emperor  killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  with  his  blood  wrote  on  the 
border  of  his  daughter's  robe  a  few  words,  in  which  he  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  injustice  of  his  subjects.  A  Man- 
darin, who  was  with  him,  buried  him,  and  then  killed  himself 
onhis  grave.  The  Empress  and  her  attendants  followed  the 
example.  The  last  pnnee  of  the  imperial  house,  who  was 
besieged  in  a  distant  province,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  and  was  put  to  death.  All  the  other  attendant 
Mandarins  died  a  voluntary  death. 

Passing  from  the  administration  to  the  Jurisprudence  of 
China,  we  find  the  subjects  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  nonage, 
in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  patriarchal  government.     No 
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isea  or  orders,  aa  in  Indin,  have  intercBte  rf 
their  own  to  defend.  All  ia  directed  and  superintended 
from  above.  All  legal  relatioEB  are  definitely  settled  W 
rules ;  free  aentiraent — the  moral  atand-point  generally— ib 
thereby  thoroughly  obliterated.*  It  is  formally  determined 
by  the  laws  in  what  way  the  members  of  the  family  should  be 
disposed  towards  each  other,  and  the  transgression  of  these 
laws  entails  in  some  eases  aevere  punishment.  The  second 
point  to  he  noticed  here,  is  the  legal  externality  of  the 
ramily  relations,  which  becomes  almost  slavery.  Every  one 
has  the  power  of  selling  himself  and  his  cliildren ;  eveiy 
Chinese  buys  his  wife.  Only  the  chief  wife  is  a  free  woman. 
The  concubines  are  slaves,  and — like  the  children  and  every 
other  chattel— may  be  seised  upon  in  caae  of  confiacation. 
A  third  point  is,  that  punishments  are  generallv  corporal 
chastisements.  Among  us,  this  would  be  an  inault  to 
honour  ;  not  so  in  China,  where  the  feeling  of  honour 
has  not  yet  developed  itself.  A  dose  of  cudgelling  is  the 
most  eaaily  forgotten ;  yet  it  ia  the  severest  punishment 
for  a  man  of  honour,  who  desires  not  to  be  esteemed  physi- 
cally assailable,  but  who  is  vulnerable  in  directions  implying 
a  more  refined  senaibility.  But  the  Chinese  do  not  recognise 
a  subjectivity  in  honour ;  they  are  the  subjects  rather  of 
corrective  than  retributiTe  punishment — aa  are  children 
among  ua  ;  for  corrective  punishment  aims  at  improvement, 
that  which  is  retributive  implies  veritable  imputation  of  guilt. 
In  the  corrective,  the  deterring  principle  is  only  the  fear  of 
puniahment,  not  any  consciouaneaa  of  wrong  ;  for  here  we 
cannot  presume  upon  any  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the 
action  itself.  Among  the  Chinese  all  crimea — those  com- 
mitted against  the  laws  of  the  Family  relation,  as  well  as 
against  the  State— are  punished  externally.  Sons  who  fail  in 
paying  due  honour  to  their  Father  or  Mother,  younger 

•  It  is  eTident  Itmt  tlie  term  "  moral  stand-point"  ia  naed  here  in 

Etrict  eenBe  in  which  Hcgcl  has  defined  it,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  taw," 
as  that  of  the  Belf-deteraiinadon  of  subjectivily,  free  conviction  of  W 
Good.  The  reader,  Iherdbre.  ehonldnotraisaiideiBtandtheusB  (haCCOD- 
tinnes  to  be  made  of  the  terms,  morality,  morid  gorenuQent,  &c.  in 
reference  to  the  Chinese ;  aa  thej  denote  moralitj  onlj  in  the  Iaom 
and  ordinaiy  meaning  of  the  word,— precepts  or  commands  given  willi  * 
view  to  prodncing  good  behaviour, — witljonl  bringing  into  relief  tin 
element  of  internal  ci     '  ""        " 
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brottera  who  are  not  aufficiently  rcHpectfiil  to  elder  ones,  are 
bastinadoed.  If  a  son  complains  of  injustice  done  to  hiui  hy 
hiB  father,  or  a  younger  brother  by  an  elder,  he  receives  a 
hundred  blows  with  a.  bamboo,  and  ia  haniahed  for  three 
years,  if  he  is  in  the  right;  if  not,  he  ia  atmngled.  If  a 
son  should  raise  his  hand  against  hia  father,  he  is  condemned 
to  have  his  flesh  torn  from  hia  body  with  red-hot  pincers. 
The  relation  between  husband  aad  wife  ia,  like  all  other 
family  relatioDs,  very  highly  esteemed,  and  unfaithfulDess, — 
which,  however,  on  account  of  the  aeclusion  in  which  the 
women  are  kept,  can  very  aeldom  present  itself, — meeta 
with  aevere  aniraadveraion.  Similar  penalties  await  the 
exhibition  on  the  part  of  a  Chinese  of  greater  affection  tO' 
one  of  hia  inferior  wives  than  to  the  matron  who  heads  his 
estabhahnient,  should  the  latter  complain  of  such  disparage- 
ment. In  China,  evei;  Mandarin  is  authorized,  to  infiict 
blows  with  the  bamboo;  even  the  higheat  and  most 
illiistrious, — Ministers,  Viceroys,  and  even  the  favourites  of 
the  Emperor  himsel.'", — are  punished  ia  this  fushion.  The- 
friendship  of  the  Emperor  is  not  withdrawn  on  account  of 
Buch  chastisement,  and  they  themselvea  appear  not  aonaibly 
touched  by  it.  When,  on  one  occasion,  the  last  Eugtish 
embassy  to  China  was  conducted  home  from  the  palace  by 
the  princes  and  their  retinne,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
in  order  to  make  room,  without  any  ceremony  cleared  the 
way  among  the  princes  and  nobles  with  a  whip. 

As  regards  responsibility,  the  distinction  between  malicff 
prepeme  and  blameless  or  accidental  commission  of  an  act 
IS  not  regarded  ;  for  accident  among  the  Chiaeae  ia  aa  mucft 
charged  with  blame,  as  intention.  Death  is  the  penalty  of  ac- 
cidental homicide.  This  ignoring  of  the  distinction  between 
accident  and  intention  occasions  most  of  the  disputes  between 
the  English  and  the  Chinese  ;  for  should  the  former  be  at- 
tacked by  the  latter, — should  a  ship  of  war,  believing  itself  at- 
tacked, defend  itself,  and  a  Cliineae  be  killed  aa  tlie  couse- 
quence, — the  Chinese  are  accustomed  to  require  that  the 
Englishman  who  fired  the  fatal  shot  should  loae  his  life.  Every 
one  who  is  in  anywayconnectedwith  the  trnasgreasor,  shares, 
— especially  in  the  case  of  crimes  against  the  Emperor, — the 
nun ofthe actual  offender:  all  his  near  kinsmen  are  tortured 
to  death.     The  printers  of  an  objectionable  liook  and  those 
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who  read  it,  are  eimilarly  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law, 
"She  direction  which  this  state  of  thioga  gives  to  private  re- 
venge IB  Bioguiar.  It  may  be  said  of  tlie  Chinese  that  they 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  injuries  and  of  a  vindictive  nature. 
To  Batiafy  his  revenge  the  oflVnded  person  does  not  venture  fo 
kill  his  opponent,  because  the  whole  family  of  the  assaaiiia 
would  be  put  to  death;  he  therefore  inflicts  an  injuiy  on 
himself,  to  ruin  his  adversary.  In  many  towns  it  has  beet 
deemed  necessary  to  contract  the  openings  of  wella,  to  put  a 
stop  to  suicides  by  drowning.  For  when  any  one  has 
committed  suicide,  the  laws  ordain  that  the  strictest  investi- 
gation shall  be  made  into  the  cause.  All  the  enemies  of  the 
suicide  are  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture,  and  if  the  person 
who  has  committed  the  insult  which  led  to  the  act,  can  be 
discovered,  he  and  his  whole  family  are  eiecuted.  In  case  of 
insult  therefore,  a  Chinese  prefers  killing  himself  rather  than 
his  opponent ;  since  in  either  case  he  must  die,  but  in  the 
former  contingency  will  have  the  due  honours  of  burial,  and 
may  cherish  the  hope  that  Lia  family  will  acquire  the  pro- 
perty of  his  adversarr.  3ucli  ia  the  fearful  state  of  thuim 
in  regard  to  responsibility  and  non-responsibility;  all  sub- 
jective freedom  and  moral  concernment  with  an  action  ia 
Ignored.  In  the  Mosaic  Laws,  where  the  distinction  between 
dolus,  culpa,  and  casus,  is  nlso  not  yet  clearly  recognized, 
thereisnevertheieaaan  asylum  opened  forthe  innocent  homi- 
cide, to  which  he  may  betake  himself. — There  is  in  China 
no  distinction  in  the  penal  code  between  higher  and  lower 
classes.  A  field-marahal  of  the  Empire,  who  had  very  much 
distinguished  himself,  was  traduced  on  some  account,  to 
the  Emperor ;  and  the  punishment  for  the  alleged  crime,  was 
that  he  should  ho  a  apy  upon  thoae  who  did  not  fulfil  their 
duty  in  clearing  away  the  snow  from  the  streets. — Among 
the  legal  relations  ot  the  Chinese  we  have  also  to  notice 
ehangea  in  the  righta  of  possession  and  the  introduction 
of  slavery,  which  is  connected  there  with  it.  The  soil  of 
China,  in  which  the  chief  possessions  of  the  Chinese  conaist, 
was  regarded  only  at  a  late  epoch  as  eaaentially  the  proper^ 
of  tho  State.  At  that  time  the  Ninth  of  all  monies  from 
estates  was  allotted  by  law  to  the  Emperor.  At  a  still  later 
epoch  serfdom  was  eatablislied,  and  its  enactment  has  been 
ucribed  to  the  Emperor  Shi-koang-ti,  who  in  the  year  213 
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B.  c,  built  the  Great  Wall  j  who  bad  all  the  writings  that 
recorded  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Chinese,  burned ;  and  who 
brought  many  indepeadeut  principalities  of  China  under  his 
dominion.  His  wars  caused  the  conquered  lands  to  hecoina 
priTate  property,  and  the  dwellers  on  these  knda,  serfs.  In 
Chins,  however,  the  distinction  between  Slavery  and  freedom 
is  necessarily',  not  great,  since  all  are  equal  before  the  Em- 
peror— that  iH,  aU  are  alike  degraded.  As  no  honour  exists, 
and  no  one  has  an  individual  right  in  respect  of  others,  the 
consciousness  of  dehasement  predominates,  and  this  eaeil/ 
passes  into  that  of  utter  abandonment.  With  this  aban- 
donment is  connected  the  great  immorality  of  the  Chinese. 
They  are  notorious  for  deceiving  wherever  they  can.  Friend 
deceives  friend,  and  no  one  resents  the  attempt  at  deception 
an  the  part  of  another,  if  the  deceit  has  not  succeeded 
in  its  object,  or  comes  to  the  knowledgeof  the  person  sought 
to  be  defrauded.  Their  frauds  are  most  astutely  and  craft- 
ily performed,  so  that  Europeans  have  to  be  painfully  cautiooa 
in  dealing  with  them.  Their  consciousness  of  moral  aban- 
donment shews  itself  also  in  the  fact  that  the  religion  of  Fo 
IB  so  widely  difiused ;  a,  religion  which  regards  as  the  Highest 
and  Absolute — as  QoA—fure  Nothing ;  which  seta  up  con- 
tempt for  individuality,  for  personal  existence,  as  the 
highest  perfection. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  coosideration  of  the  reliqioui  side 
of  the  Chinese  Polity.  In  the  patriarchal  coDclition  the 
religious  eiaUation  of  man  has  merely  a  human  reference, — 
simple  morality  and  right-doing.  The  Absolute  itself,  ia 
regarded  partly  as  the  abstract,  simple  rule  of  this  right- 
domg — eternal  rectitude;  partly  as  the^u:flr  wliichia  its  sanc- 
tion. Except  in  these  simple  aspects,  all  the  relations  of  the 
natural  world,  the  postulates  of  suhjecCivitv — of  heart  and 
soul — are  entirely  ignored.  The  Chinese  in  theirpatriarcha. 
despotism  need  no  such  connection  or  mediation  with  the 
Highest  Being ;  for  education,  the  laws  of  morality  and 
eourtesy,  and  the  commands  and  government  of  the  Emperor 
embody  all  such  connection  and  mediation  as  far  as  they  feel 
the  need  of  it.  The  Emperor,  as  he  is  the  Supreme  Head  of 
the  State,  is  also  the  Chief  of  its  religion.  Consequently, 
religion  is  in  China  essentially  State-Eel igion.  The  diatinc- 
tiiai  between  it  and  Lamaism  must  be  obserred,  sinco  tin 
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latter  19  not  developed  to  a  State,  but  cootainB  religion  as  3 
free,  spiritual,  disinterested  consciousness.  That  Oiinete 
religion  therefore,  cannot  "be  wbat  vje  call  religion.  For 
to  «8  religion  means  the  retirement  of  tiie  Spirit  within 
itself,  in  contemplating  its  essential  nature,  its  inmost  Being. 
In  these  spheres,  then,  man  is  withdrawn  from  his  relation 
to  the  State,  and  betaking  himself  to  this  retirement,  is  able 
to  release  himself  from  the  power  of  secular  goyernment.  But 
in  China  religion  has  not  risen  to  this  grade,  i'or  true  foith 
is  possible  only  where  individuals  can  secludo  themselves, 
— can  exist  for  themselves  independently  of  any  estemal 
compulsory  power.  In  China  the  individual  has  no  such  life ; 
— does  not  enjoy  this  independence :  in  aaj  direction  he 
is  therefore  dependent ;  in  religion  as  well  as  m  other  things; 
that  is,  dependent  on  objects  of  nature,  of  which  the  most 
exalted  is  the  material  heavea.  On  this  depend  harvest,  the 
seasonsof  the  year,  the  abundance  nnd  sterility  of  crops.  The 
Emperor,  ^  crown  of  all, — the  embodiment  of  power, — alone 
approaches  heaven  ;  individuals,  as  such,  enjoy  no  such  pri- 
vilege. He  it  is,  who  presents  the  offerings  at  tlio  four 
feasts;  gives  thanks  at  the  bead  of  bis  court,  for  the  harvest, 
and  invokes  blessings  on  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  This 
"heaven"  might  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  our  term  "  God," 
as  the  Lord  of  !Naturo ;  {we  say,  for  esample,  "  Heaven  pro- 
tect ua ! ")  ;  but  such  a  relation  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
Chinese  thought,  for  here  the  one  isolated  self-consciousness 
is  substantial  being,  the  Emperor  himself,  the  Supreme 
Power.  Heaven  has  therefore  no  higher  meaning  tbaa  Na- 
ture. The  Jesuits  indeed,  yielded  to  Chinese  notions  so  for 
as  to  call  the  Christian  God,  "  Heaven" — "  Tien ;"  but  they 
were  on  that  account  accused  to  the  Pope  by  other  Christian 
Orders.  Tlie  Pope  consequently  sent  a  Cardinal  to  China, 
who  died  there.  A  bishop  who  was  subsequently  dispatched, 
enacted  that  instead  of  ''Heaven,"  the  term  "Lord  of 
Heaven"  should  be  adopted.  The  relation  to  Tien  ia  sup- 
posed to  be  such,  that  the  good  conduct  of  individualB  and 
of  the  Emperor  brings  blessing ;  their  transgreasioDS  on  the 
other  hand  cause  want  and  evil  of  all  kinds.  The  Chinese 
religion  involves  that  primitive  element  of  magical  influence 
over  nature,  inasmuch  as  buman  conduct  absolutely  deter- 
mises  the  course  of  events.      If  the  Emperor  behaves  w^ 


prosperity  cannot  but  ensue ;  HcaTen  must  ordain  proHperil/. 
X  second  aide  of  this  religion  ie,  that  as  the  general  aspect 
of  the  relation  to  Heaven  is  bound  up  witli  the  person  of 
the  Eroperor,  he  has  also  its  more  special  bearings  in  hi» 
hnnds ;  viz.  the  particular  well-being  of  individuals  and 
provinces.  These  have  each  an  appropriate  Genius  (Cben), 
which  is  subject  to  the  Emperor,  who  pays  adoration  only 
to  the  general  Power  of  Heaven,  while  the  several  Spirits 
of  the  natural  world  follow  his  laws.  He  is  thus  made 
the  proper  legislator  for  Heaven  as  well  as  for  earth.  To 
these  Qenii,  each  of  which  enjoys  a  worship  peculiar  to 
itself,  certain  sculptured  forms  ikre  assigned.  These  are  dis- 
ensting  idols,  which  have  not  jet  attained  the  dignih' of  art, 
Because  nothing  spiritual  is  represented  in  them.  They  are 
therefore  only  terrific,  frightful  and  negative;  they  keep 
watch. — na  among  the  Greeks  do  the  Iliver-GotlB,  the 
Nymphs,  and  Dryads, — over  single  elements  and  natural 
objects.  Each  of  the  five  Elements  has  its  genius,  diatin- 
guiahed  by  a  particular  colour.  The  sovereignty  of  tho 
dynasty  that  occupies  the  throne  of  China  also  depends  oix 
B  Genius,  and  this  one  has  a  yellow  colour.  Not  leas  doea 
e%'ery  pronnce  and  town,  every  mountain  and  river  poasew 
an  appropriate  Genius.  All  these  Spirits  are  subordinate  to 
the  Emperor,  and  in  the  Annual  Directory  of  the  Empire  are 
registered  the  functionaries  and  genii  to  whom  such  or  such 
a  brook,  river,  &c.,  baa  been  entrusted.  If  a  mischance'' 
occurs  in  any  part,  the  Genius  is  deposed  as  a  Mandarin 
would  be.  The  Genii  have  innumerable  temples  (in  Pekin 
nearly  10,000)  to  which  a  multitude  of  priests  aud  convents 
are  attached.  These  "  Bonzes"  live  unmarried,  and  in  all 
cases  of  distress  are  applied  to  by  the  Chinese  for  counsel. 
In  other  respects,  however,  neither  they  nor  the  temples  aro 
much  venerated.  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  was  even  quar- 
tered in  a  temple,  — such  buildiaes  being  used  as  inns.  The 
Emperor  has  sometimes  thought  fit  to  secularise  many 
thousands  of  these  convents;  to  compel  the  Bonzes  to 
return  to  civil  life ;  and  to  impose  taies  on  the  estates 
appertaining  to  the  foundations.  The  Bonzes  are  sooth- 
sayers and  exorcists !  for  the  Chinese  are  given  up  to 
boundless  superstitions.  Thia  arises  from  the  want  of 
iubjective  independence,  and  pre-auppoees  the  very  oppoaite 
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of  freedom  of  Spirit.  Ie  every  undertaking, — e.y,  if  the  site 
of  ahou8e,or  ol  a  grave,ie.,  is  to  be  determined,— the  advice 
of  the  SoothBayere  is  asked.  In.  the  T-King  certain  lines 
are  given,  which  supply  fimdajnental  forma  and  categories,— 
on  account  of  which  this  book  is  called  the  "  Book  of  Patea." 
A  certain  meaning  is  ascribed  to  the  combination  of  such 
lines,  and  prophetic  announcements  are  deduced  from  thia 
groundwork.  Or  a  number  of  little  sticks  are  thrown  into 
the  air,  and  the  fate  in  question  is  prognosticated  from  tlia 
way  in  which  they  Ml.  What  we  regard  as  chance,  as  na- 
tural connection,  the  Chinese  seek  to  deduce  or  attain  by 
magical  arts ;  and  in  this  particular  also,  their  want  of 
flpiritual  religion  is  manifested. 

With  this  deficiency  of  genuine  subjectivity  is  connected 
moreover,  the  form  which  Chinese  Science  assumes.  In 
mentioning  Chinese  sciences  we  encounter  a  conaiderabla 
clamour  about  their  perfection  and  antiquity.  Approaching 
the  subject  more  closely,  we  see  that  the  sciences  enjoy  very 
grSat  respect,  and  that  they  are  even  publicly  eitoUed  and 
promoted  by  the  Government.  The  Emperor  bimaelf  stands 
at  the  apex  of  literature.  A  college  exists  whose  special 
business  it'ia  to  edit  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  composed  in  the  best  style;  and  this 
redaction  assumes  the  character  of  an  important  affair  of 
State.  The  Mandarins  in  their  notifications  have  to  study 
the  same  perfection  of  style,  for  the  form  is  expected  to 
correBpond  with  the  cicellence  of  the  matter.  One  of  the 
highest  Governmental  Boards  is  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  Emperor  himself  esaminea  its  members;  they  live  in  the 
pakce,and  perform  the  functions  of  Secretaries,  Historians  of 
the  Empire,  Natural  Philosophers,  and  Geographers.  Should 
anew  law 'be  proposed,  the  Academy  must  report  upon  it. 
By  way  of  introduction  to  such  report  it  must  give  the 
history  of  existing  enactments  ;  or  if  the  law  in  questioa 
affects  foreign  countries,  a  description  of  them  is  required. 
The  Emperor  himself  writes  the  prefaces  to  the  works  thua 
composed.  Among  recent  Emperors  Kien-Jong  especially 
distmguiahed  himself  by  his  scientific  acquirements.  H.e 
himself  wrote  much,  but  became  far  more  remarkable 
by  publishing  the  principal  works  that  China  had  pro» 
dnced.     At  the  head  of  the  commission  appointed  to  correct 
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the  press,  was  a  Prince  of  the  Empire  ;  and  after  the  work 
had  passed  through  the  hands  of  all,  it  came  once  more  back 
to  the  Emperor,  who  severeiy  pimisbed  every  error  that  had 
been  committed. 

Though  in  one  aspect  the  sciences  appear  thus  preeminently 
honoured  and  fostered,  there  is  wanting  to  them  on  the 
Other  Bide  that  free  ground  of  subjectivity,  and  that  properly 
sdentific  interest,  wnich  makes  them  a  trulv  theoretical  oc- 
cupation of  the  mind.  A  free,  idea),  Epiritual  kingdom  has 
here  no  place.  What  may  be  called  scientific  is  of  a  merely 
empirical  nature,  and  is  made  absolutely  suhservient  to  the 
tiaeful  on  behalf  of  the  State — its  requirements  and  those 
of  individuals.  The  nature  of  their  Written  Language  is  at 
the  outset  a  great  hindi^iuce  to  the  development  of  the 
Bciences.  Bather,  conversely,  because  a  true  scientific  in- 
terest does  not  exist,  the  Chinese  have  acquired  no  better 
instrument  for  representing  and  imparting  thought.  They 
have,  as  is  well  known,  beside  a  Spoken  Language,  a 
Written  Language;  which  does  not  express,  as  our  does,  in- 
dividual sounds — does  not  present  the  spoken  words  to  the  eytv 
but  represents  tlie  ideas  themselves  by  signs.  This  appears 
at  first  sight  a  great  advantage,  and  has  gained  the  euftrageB 
of  manygreat  men, — amongothers,  ofLeibnitz.  In  reality 
it  ia  anything  but  such.  For  if  we  consider  in  the  first  place, 
the  effect  of  such  a  mode  of  vniting  on  the  Spoken  Language, 
we  shall  find  this  among  the  Chinese  very  imperfect,  on 
account  of  that  separation.  I'or  our  Spoken  Language  is 
matured  to  distinctness  chiefly  through  the  necessity  of 
finding  signs  for  each  single  sound,  which  latter,  hy  readine, 
ire  learn  to  erpress  distmotly.  The  Chinese,  to  whom  such 
B  means  of  orthoepic  development  is  wanting,  do  not  mature 
the  modifications  of  sounds  in  th«ir  language  to  distinct  ai<- 
ticulations  capable  of  being  represented  by  letters  and  syl- 
lables. Their  Spoken  Language  consists  of  an  in  considerable 
SUnibeF  of  monosyllabic  words,  vrhich  are  used  with  more 
than  one  signification.  The  sole  methods  of  denoting  dift- 
tinctions  of  meaning  are  the  connection,  the  accent,  and  the 
prnnanciation, — quicker  or  slower,  softer  or  louder.  The  ears 
of  the  Chinese  have  become  very  sensible  to  such  distinctione. 
Tbus  I  find  that  the  word  Po  has  eleven  difierent  meanings 
■ooording  to  the  tone:  denoting  "glass" — "to  boil"— 
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"  to  winnoiv  wiioat"— "  to  cleave  asimder" — "to  water"— 
*'  to  prepare" — '■  an  old  womaa  "—"a  slave" — "  alibend 
man  " — "  a  wise  person" — "  a  little." — Aa  to  their  Writtea 
Language,  I  will  specify  only  the  obstacles  which  it  preaents 
to  the  advance  of  the  sciencea.  Our  Written  Language  is 
verj  simple  for  a  learner,  as  we  analyse  our  Spoken  IiOn- 
cuage  into  ahout  twenty-five  articulations,  by  which  ana- 
lysia,  speech  is  rendered  definite,  the  multitude  of  poaaible 
Bounds  is  limited,  and  obscure  intermediate  sounds  are 
banished:  we  have  to  learn  only  these  signs  and  theii 
combinations.  Instead  of  twenty-five  signs  of  this  sort,  tbe 
Cbineae  have  many  thoiaanda  to  learn-  The  number  neces- 
eary  for  use  is  reckoned  at  9353,  or  even  10,516,  if  we  add 
those  recently  introduced ;  and  thu  number  of  charact^a 
generally,  for  ideas  and  their  combinations  as  they  are 
presented  in  books,  amounts  to  from  SO  to  90,000.  Aa 
to  the  sciences  themselves,  Hiitary  among  the  Chinese  com- 
prehends the  bare  and  definite  facts,  without  any  opinion  or 
reasoning  upon  them.     In  the  same  way  their  Juri»prwlatet 

fives  only  fixed  laws,  and  their  Ethics  only  determinate 
uties,  without  raising  the  question  of  a  subjective  found*' 
tion  for  them.  Tlie  Chinese  have,  however,  in  addition  to 
other  sciences,  a  Philogophy,  whose  elementaj'y  principles 
are  of  great  antiijuity,  since  the  T-Xing — the  Book  of  ^Ettet 
— treats  of  Origmation  and  Destruction.  In  this  book  are 
found  the  purely  abstract  ideas  of  Unity  and  Duality  ;  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Chinese  appears  theretore  to  proceedirom 
the  same  fundamental  ideas  as  that  of  Pythagoras.*  The 
fundamental  principle  recognised  ia  Season — Tao  ;  that  es- 
eence  lying  at  thebasis  of  the  whole,  which  effects  everything. 
To  become  acquainted  with  its  forms  is  regarded  among  the 
Chinese  also  aa  the  highest  science ;  yet  this  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  educational  pursuits  which  more  nearly  couoem 
the  State.  The  works  of  Lao-tse,  and  especially  his  woA 
"  Tao-te-King,"  arc  celebrated.  Confucius  visited  this  philo- 
BOpher  inthe  sixth  century  before  Christ,  to  testify  hia  le- 
verenee  for  him.  Although  every  Chinaman  is  at  Uberty  to 
study  these  philosophical  works,  a  particular  sect,  calling 
[taelf  2ho-&e,  "  Honourera  of  Eeason,"  makes  this  study 
•  Tidt  Hegcl'a  "  Vorlcaungen  Hber  die  Geschichlo  Axi  PhilosopIu«," 
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Its  special  business.  Those  wbo  compoae  it  u«  isolaffid 
from  civil  life  ;  and  there  ia  much  that  is  cnthnmastic  ind 
mj-Btic  intenuingled  with  their  riens-  They  beliere,  fiw 
instance,  that  he  who  is  acquainted  with  Beason,  poesesaes 

an  iDStrument  of  universal  power,  which  may  be  r^arded  aa 
aU-powerful,  and  which  communtcatea  a  supernatural  might ; 
so  that  the  poBsessor  is  enabled  br  it  to  exalt  UmBelf  to 
Hearen,  and  ia  not  subject  to  death  (much  the  same  as  the 
universal  Elixir  of  Life  once  talked  of  among  us.)  "With  the 
works  of  Confucius  we  have  become  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted. To  him,  China  owes  the  publication  of  the 
Kings,  and  tnany  original  works  on  Moraii^  besidea,  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  customs  and  conduct  of  the  Chinese. 
In  the  principal  work  of  Confucius,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  EngliBh,  are  found  correct  moral  apophthegms ; 
but  there  is  a  circumlocution,  a  reflex  character,  and  cir- 
cuitoustiees  in  the  thought,  which  prevents  it  irom  rising 
above  mediocrity.  As  to  the  other  sciences,  they  are  not 
r^uded  as  such,  but  rather  as  branchra  of  knowledge  for 
the  behoof  of  practical  ends.  The  Chinese  are  far  behind 
ia  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy,  notwithstanding 
their  quondam  reputation  in  regard  to  them.  They  knew 
many  things  at  a  time  when  Europeans  had  not  discovered 
-them,  but  they  have  not  understood  how  to  apply  their 
knowledge:  aae.  j.  the  Magnet,  and  the  Art  of  Printicg. 
But  they  have  made  no  advance  in  the  application  of  these 
discoveries.  In  the  latter,  for  instance,  they  continue  to 
engrave  the  letters  in  wooden  blocks  and  then  print  them 
off:  they  know  nothing  of  juoreable  h^ies.  Gunpowder, 
too,  they  pretended  to  have  invented  before  the  Europeans ; 
but  the  Jesuits  were  obliged  to  found  their  first  cannon. 
As  to  Mathematics,  they  imderstand  well  enough  hoiv  to 
reckon,  but  the  higher  aspect  of  the  science  is  unknown. 
The  Chinese  also  have  long  passed  ss  great  astronomers. 
Ximlaee  has  investigated  their  acquisitions  in  this  department, 
ana  discovered  that  they  possess  some  ancient  accounts  and 
notices  of  Lunar  and  Solar  Eclipses ;  but  these  certainly  do 
not  constitute  a  science.  The  notices  in  question  are,  more- 
orer,  bo  indefinite,  that  they  cannot  properly  be  put  in  the 
category  of  knowledge.  In  the  Shu-King,  e.  g.  we  have 
two  eclijisea  of  the  sun  mentioned  in  a  space  of  1500  ^eii:^ 
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The  besb  evidence  of  the  atate  of  Astronomy  among  tlie 
Cbinese,  is  the  fact  that  for  many  hundred  years  the  Chinese 
wdendara  have  been  made  by  Europeans.  In  earlier  times, 
irhen  Chinese  astronomers  continued  to  compose  the  caJendu', 
fake  announccmentB  of  lanar  and  solar  eclipaea  often  oc- 
curred, entailing  the  eiecutioE  of  the  authors.  The  teist- 
copes  which  the  Chinese  have  received  as  presents  from  the 
Europeans,  are  set  up  for  ornament ;  but  they  have  not  hi 
idea  how  to  make  further  use  of  them.  Medicine,  too,i« 
studied  by  the   Chineae,    but  only  empirically  ;    and  the 

g-osaeat  Buperatition  is  connected  with  its  practice.  The 
bineso  have  as  a  general  characteristic,  a  remarkable  skill 
in  imitation,  which  is  exercised  not  merely  in  daily  life,  but 
also  in  art.  They  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  representing 
the  beautiful,  as  beautiful ;  for  in  their  painting,  perspective 
and  shadow  are  wanting.  And  although  a  Chinese 
painter  copies  European  pictures  (as  the  Chinese  do  every- 
thing else)  correcf/y ,-  although  he  observes  accurately  how 
many  scales  a  carp  has;  how  many  indentations  there  are  in 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  ;  what  ia  the  form  of  Tarious  trees,  and 
how  the  branches  bend  ; — the  Eialted,  the  Ideal  and  Beau- 
tiiul  is  not  the  domain  of  his  art  and  skill.  The  Chinese 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  too  proud  to  learn  anything  from 
Europeans,  although  thej"  must  often  recognize  their  bu- 
periority.  A  merchant  in  Canton  had  a  European  ship  | 
built,  but  at  the  command  of  the  Grovernor  it  was  imme- 
diately destroyed.  The  Europeans  are  treated  as  beggars, 
because  they  are  compeDcd  to  leave  their  home,  and  seek 
for  support  elsewhere  than  in  their  own  country.  Besides, 
the  Europeans,  just  because  of  their  intelligence,  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  imitate  the  superficial  and  perfectly  natural 
clevemeas  of  the  Chinese.  Their  preparation  of  vamishea, 
— their  working  of  metals,  and  especially  their  art  of  casting 
them  extremely  thin,— their  porcelain  manufacture  and  many 
other  things,  have  not  yet  been  completely  mastered  1^ 

This  ia  the  character  of  the  Chinese  people  in  its  varioua 
aspects.  Its  distinguishing  feature  la,  that  everything 
which  belongs  to  Spirit,— unconstrained  morality,  in  practice 
and  theory,  Heart,  inward  Eeligion,  Science  and  Art  pro- 
perly 80  called, — is  alien  to  it.     The  Emperor  always  speaki 
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with  majesty  nnd  paternal  kindnesa  and  tenderaesB  to  the 
people ;  ■ffhr',  howei'ir,  cherish  the  meanest  opinion  of  them- 
selvcB,  and  believe  that  they  aje  born  only  to  drng  the  car  of 
Imperial  Power.  Tho  hurden  which  preasea  them  to  the 
ground,  seema  to  them  to  be  their  inevitable  deptiny;  a 
it  appears  yothing  terrible  to  them  to  eeU  themselves  as 
daves,  and  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  elaverv.  Suicide,  the 
result  of  revenge,  and  the  eiposure  of  children,  aa  a  com- 
moii,  even  daily  occurrence,  shew  the  little  respect  in  which 
they  hold  themselves  individualiy,  and  humanity  in  general. 
And  though  there  is  no  distinction  conferred  by  birth,  and 
every  one  can  attain  the  highest  dignity,  this  very  equality 
testmes  to  no  triumphant  assertion  of  the  worth  of  the  inner 
man,  but  a  servOe  consciouanesa — one  which  bas  not  yet 
matured  itself  so  far  aa  to  recognise  distinctions. 
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IimiA,  like  China,  ia  a  phenomenon  antique  as  ne\l  as 
modem  ;  one  which  has  remained  stationary  and  fised,  and 
has  received  a  moat  perfect  home-sprnng  development.  It 
has  always  been  tho  land  of  inoaginative  aspiration,  and 
appears  to  us  still  as  a  Fairy  region,  an  enchanted  World. 
In  contrast  with  the  Chinese  State,  which  presents  only 
the  moat  prosaic  Understanding,*  India  is  the  region  of 
phantasy  and  sensibility.  The  point  of"  advance  in  principle 
-which  it  eihibits  to  us  maybe  generally  stated  aa  ibllows: — 
In  China  the  patriarchal  principle  rules  a  people  in  a  condi- 
tion of  nonage,  the  part  of  whose  moral  resolution  ia  oc- 
cupied by  the  regulating  law,  and  the  moral  oversight  of  the 
Emperor.  Now  it  is  the  interest  of  Spirit  that  external  con- 
ditions should  become  internal  oaee ;  that  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  world  should  be  recognized  in  the  subjective 
aspect  belonging  to  intelligence ;  by  which  process  the  uuity  of 
■nmectivity  and  [positive]  Being  generally — or  the  Idealism 
of  Existence— is  eatabiiahed.     This  Idealism,  then,  is  found 
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in  India,  but  only  as  an  Idealism  of  imagination,  withoni 
distinct  conceptions ; — one  which  does  indeed  free  enst«no8 
from  Beginning  and  Matter,  [liberates  it  from  tempotal 
limitationa  and  gross  materiality],  but  changes  eperytoiag 
into  the  merely  Imaginative  ;  for  although  the  latter  appears 
interwoven  ivith  definite  conceptions  and  Thought  preaenia 
itself  as  an  occasional  coDComitont,  this  happens  ooly 
through  accidental  combination.  Since,  however,  it  is  the 
abstract  and  absolute  Thought  itself  that  enters  into  these 
dreams  as  their  material,  we  may  say  that  Absolute  Being 
IB  presented  here  as  in  tbe  ecstatic  state  of  a  dreaming 
condition.  For  we  have  not  the  dreaming  of  an  actaal 
Individual,  possessing  distinct  personality,  and  simply  unfet- 
tering the  fatter  from  limitation,  but  we  have  the  dreaming 
of  the  unlimited  absolute  Spirit. 

There  is  a  beauty  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  women,  in  which 
their  countenance  presents  a  transparency  of  skin,  a  light 
and  lovely  roseate  hue,  wliicli  is  unlike  the  complexion  of 
mere  health  and  vital  vigour, — a  more  refined  bloom,  breathed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  soul  within,— and  in  which  the  features, 
the  light  of  the  eye,  the  position  of  the  mouth,  appear  soft, 
yielding,  and  relased.  This  almost  unearthly  beauty  is  per- 
ceived in  women  in  those  days  which  immediately  succeed 
child-birth ;  when  freedom  from  the  burden  of  pregnancy  and 
the  pains  of  travail  is  added  to  the  joy  of  soul  that  welcomes 
the  gift  of  a  beloved  infant.  A  similar  tone  of  beauty  is 
seen  also  in  women  during  the  magical  somnambulic  sleep, 
connecting  them  with  a  world  of  superteirestrial  beauty.  A 
great  artist  (Schoreel)  has  moreover  given  this  tone  to  the 
dying  MatT,  whose  spirit  ia  already  nsing  to  the  regions  of 
the  blessed,  but  once  more,  as  it  were,  lights  up  her  dying 
countenance  for  a  farewell  kiss.  Such  a  beauty  we  find  also 
in  i'^  loveliest  form  in  the  Indian  World ;  a  beauty  of  ener- 
vation in  which  all  that  is  rough,  rigid  and  contradictory  is 
dissolved,  and  we  have  only  the  soul  in  a  state  of  emotion, — 
a  aoul,  however,  in  which  tbe  death  of  free  self-reliant  Spirit 
ia  perceptible.  Por  should  we  approach  the  charm  of  this 
Plower-iife, — a  chorm  rich  in  imagination  and  genius, — in 
wiiich  its  whole  environment  and  all  its  relations  are  per- 
meated by  the  rose-breath  of  the  Soul,  and  the  World  ia 
transformed  into  a  Garden  of  Love, — should  we  look  at  it 
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more  closely,  and  eiaminB  it  in  the  light  of  Human  Dignity 
and  Freedom, — the  more  attraetire  the  first  eight  of  it  had 
been,  bo  much  the  more  unworthy  shall  we  ultimately  find 
it  in  every  respect. 

The  cliaracter  of  Spirit  in  a  state  of  Dream,  as  the  generic 
principle  of  the  Hindoo  Nature,  must  he  further  defined. 
In  11  dream,  the  individual  ceases  to  be  conscious  of  self  as 
such,  in  contradistinction  from  objective  exiatenees.  When 
awake,  I  exist  for  myself,  and  the  rest  of  creation  is  an  ex- 
temal,  fised  objectivity,  a8  I  myself  am  for  it.  As  exter- 
nal, the  rest  of  existence  expands  itself  to  a  rationally  con- 
nected whole;  a  system  of  relations,  in  wbicb  ray  individual 
being  is  itself  a  member — an  individual  being  united  with 
tbat  totality.  This  is  the  sphere  of  Under  standing.  In  the 
state  of  dreaming,  on  the  contrary,  this  separation  is  sus- 
pended. Spirit  has  ceased  to  eiis.t  for  itself  in  contrast  with 
alien  existence,  and  thus  the  separation  of  the  external  and 
individual  dissolves  before  its  universality — its  eetenee.  The 
dreaming  Indian  is  therefore  all  that  we  call  finite  and  iudi- 
vidunl ;  and,  at  the  same  time — as  infinitely  universal  and  im- 
limited — a  Boraetliing  intrinsically  divine.  The  Indian  view 
of  things  ia  a  Universal  Pantheism,  a  Pantheism,  however, 
of  Imagination,  not  of  Thought.  One  substance  pervades 
the  Whole  of  things,  and  all  individualizations  are  directly 
vitalized  and  animated  into  particular  Powers.  The  sensuous 
matter  and  content  is  in  each  case  simply  and  in  the  rough 
taken  up,  and  carried  over  into  the  sphere  of  the  Universal 
and  Immeasurable.  It  ia  not  liberated  by  the  free  power  of 
Spirit  into  a  beautiful  form,  and  idealized  in  the  Spirit,  so 
that  the  sensnouB  might  he  a  merely  subservient  and  com- 
pliant espression  of  the  spiritual ;  but  [the  sensuous  object 
itself]  is  expanded  into  the  immeasurable  and  undofined, 
fuid  the  Divine  is  thereby  made  bizarre,  confused,  and 
ridiculous,  These  dreams  are  not  mere  fables— a  play  of 
the  imagination,  in  which  the  soul  only  revelled  in  fan- 
tastic gambols :  it  is  lost  in  them ;  hurried  to  and  fro  by 
these  reveries,  as  by  something  that  esdsts  really  and  se- 
riously for  it.  It  is  delivered  over  to  these  limited  objects 
as  to  its  Lords  and  Grode.  Everything,  therefore— ^un. 
Moon,  Stars, the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  Beasts,  Flowers — everv- 
tiiing  is  A  God  to  it.  And  while,  in  this  deification,  the 
L  2 
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ptwn  of  it  is  impossible.  Convervdj  tne  Ditine,  k- 
a  as  essentially  cHaogeable  and  unfixed,  is  also  br  tbe 
e  form  which  it  aasniiies,  defied  and  muie  absurd.  Li 
this  universal  deification  of  all  finite  existence,  and  coiue- 
quent  degradation  of  tbe  Divine,  the  idea  of  Tbeanthropr, 
the  incarnation  of  God,  is  not  a  particularly  important  con- 
ception. The  paiTot,  the  cow,  the  ape,  Ac,  are  likeinK 
incarnations  of  God,  yet  are  not  therefore  elerated  abott 
their  nature.  The  Uirine  is  not  individualized  to  a  subject, 
to  concrete  Spirit,  but  degraded  to  rnlgarity  and  senseless- 
ness. This  gives  ua  a  general  idea  of  the  Indian  view  of  tbs 
TTnirerse.  Thingt  are  as  much  stripped  of  rationalitr,  of 
finite  conajetent  stability  of  cause  and  effect,  as  man  is  of  the 
stedfastnesB  of  free  individuality,  of  personahty,  and  freedom. 
Externally.  India  sustains  manifold  relations  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  World.  In  recent  times  the  discovery  has  been 
made,  that  the  Sanscrit  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  those 
farther  developments  which  form  the  languages  of  Europe; 
t.  g.  the  Greei,  Latin,  German.  India,  moreover,  was  the 
centre  of  emigration  for  all  the  western  world ;  but  this 
external  historical  relation  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
merely  physical  diffusion  of  peoples  from  this  point.  Al- 
though m  India  the  elements  of  turther  developments  might 
be  discovered,  and  although  we  could  find  traces  of  their 
being  transmitted  to  the  West,  this  transmission  has  been 
nevertheless  ao  abstract  [so  superficial],  that  that  which 
among  later  peoples  attracts  our  interest,  is  not  anything  de- 
rived from  India,  but  rather  something  concrete,  which  they 
themselves  have  formed,  and  in  regard  to  which  they  have 
done  their  best  to  forget  Indian  elements  of  culture.  The 
spread  of  Indian  culture  is  pre-hiatorical,  for  History  is 
limited  to  that  which  makes  an  essential  epoch  in  the  dev^ 
lopraent  of  Spirit.  On  the  whole,  the  diffusion  of  Indian 
culture  is  only  a  dumb,  deedless  expansion ;  that  is,  it  pre- 
sents no  pohtical  action.  The  people  of  India  have  achieved 
no  foreign  conquests,  but  have  been  on  every  occasion  vaa- 
quished  themselves.  And  as  in  this  silent  way,  Northeni 
India  has  been  a  centre  of  emigration,  productive  of  merely 
phyaica!  diffusion.  India  as  a  Land  of  Besire  forms  an  casein 
zial  element  in  General  History.     From  tlie  most  ardent 
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leB  downwnrds,  nil  natiODB  have  directed  their  wielm  and 
loDgings  to  y;aiuiiig  occesa  to  t}ie  treasures  of  this  land  of 
nan'ela,  the  most  costly  which  the  Earth  presenta  j  trea- 
Btirea  of  Nature — pearls,  diamonds,  perfumes,  rose-essences, 
elephants,  lions,  •£«. — as  also  treasures  of  wisdom.  The  nay 
by  ^hich  these  treaaurea  have  passed  to  the  West,  has  at  all 
tunes  been  a  matter  of  World-historical  importance,  bound 
up  wiih  the  fate  of  nations.  Tbos«  wishes  have  been  realized ; 
this  Land  of  Desire  has  been  attained  j  there  is  scarcely  any 
great  nation  of  the  East,  nor  of  the  Modern  European  West,  i 
that  has  not  gained  for  itself  a  smaller  or  larger  portion  of  lU 
In  the  old  world,  Alexander  tLe  Great  was  the  first  to 
I  penetrate  by  land  to  India,  but  even  he  only  just  touched 
I  it.  The  Europeans  of  the  modem  world  have  been  able  to 
enter  into  direct  connection  with  this  land  gf  marvels  only 
:  circuitously  from  the  other  side  ;  and  by  way  of  the  sea, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  general  uniter  of  countries. 
The  English,  or  rather  the  East  India  Company,  are  the 
lords  of  the  land;  for  it  is  the  necessary  fate  of  Asiatic 
Empires  to  be  subjected  to  Europeans  ;  and  China  will,  some 
day  or  other,  be  obliged  to  submit  to  this  fate.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  near  200  millions,  of  whom  from  100  to 
119  millions  are  directly  subject  to  the  English.  The 
PHncea  who  are  not  immediatfly  subject  to  them  have  Eng- 
lish Agents  at  their  Courts,  and  English  troops  jn  their  pay. 
Since  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas  was  conquered  by  the 
English,  no  part  of  India  has  asserted  its  independence  of 
their  sway.  They  have  already  gained  a  footing  in  the 
Birmaii  Empire,  and  passed  the  Burrampooter,  which  bounds 
India  on  the  east. 

India  Proper  is  the  country  which  the  English  divide  into 
two  large  sections :  the  Deeean,— the  great  peninsula  which 
has  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east,  and  the  Indian  Sea  on  the 
west, — and  Hindoatan,  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
and  extending  in  the  direction  of  Persia.  To  the  north-east, 
HJndostan  is  bordered  by  the  Himmaiaya,  which  has  been 
ascertained  by  Europeans  to  he  the  highest  mountain  rangn 
in  the  world,  for  its  summits  are  about  26,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  On  the  other  side  of  tlje  mountains  the 
level  again  declines ;  the  dominioa  of  the  Chinese  extends  to 
that  point,  and  when  the  English  wished  to  go  to  Lassa  to 
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t!ie  Dalai-Lama,  tLcy  ■were  prevented  bj  the  Chinese,  To- 
wards  the  west  of  India  flows  the  Indus,  in  which  the  five 
rivers  are  united,  which  are  called  the  Fen^db  (Punjab),  into 
which  Alexander  the  Great  penetrated.  The  dominion  ot 
the  English  does  not  extend  to  the  Indus ;  the  sect  of  the 
Sikhs  inhabits  that  district,  whose  constitution  ia  thoroughlj 
democratic,  and  who  have  broken  off  from  the  Indian  as  veil 
AS  from  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  occupy  on  interme- 
diate ground,— acknowledging  only  one  Supreme  Being, 
They  are  a  powerful  nation,  and  have  reduced  to  subjection 
Cabul  and  Cashmere.  Besides  these  there  dwell  along  the 
Indus  genuine  Indian  tribes  of  the  Warrior-Casta.  Between 
the  Indus  and  its  twin-brother,  the  Ganges,  are  great  plaina. 
The  Ganges,  on  the  other  hand,  forma  large  Kingdomi 
-aroimd  it,  in  which  the  sciences  have  been  so  highly  deve- 
loped, that  the  countries  around  the  Ganges  enjoy  a  ntill 
greater  reputation  than  those  around  the  Indus.  The 
Kingdom  of  Bengal  is  especially  flourishing.  The  Net- 
budoah  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Deccan  and  Bin. 
dostan.  The  peninsula  of  the  Deccan  presents  a  far  greater 
variety  than  Hindostan,  aud  its  rivers  possess  almost  as 
great  a  sanctity  as  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,— which  latter 
has  become  a,  general  name  for  all  the  rivers  in  India,  as  tlie 
Eiver  «ar'  il,ox>tv-  We  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
country  which  we  have  now  to  consider  Indians,  from  the 
nyM  Indus  (the  English  call  them  Hindoos).  They  them- 
selves have  never  given  a  name  to  the  whole,  for  it  has  never 
become  one  Empire,  and  yet  we  consider  it  as  such. 

With  regard  to  the  political  life  of  the  Indians,  we  muBi 
first  consider  the  advance  it  presents  in  contrast  with  China. 
In  China  there  prevailed  an  equality  among  all  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  empire ;  consequently  all  govern- 
ment was  absorbed  in  its  centre,  the  Emperor,  so  that 
individual  luembera  could  not  attain  to  independence  and 
Bubjectiye  freedom.  The  nest  degree  in  advance  of  this 
Unity  is  Difference,  maintaining  its  independence  againat 
the  all-subduing  power  of  Unity.  An  organic  life  requires  in 
the  first  place  One  Soul,  and  in  the  second  place,  a  diver- 
gence into  differences,  which  become  organic  members,  and 
m  their  several  offices  develop  tbemselvea  to  a  complete  sya- 
tem  ;  in  buc'^  a.  way,  however,  that  their  activity  Teconstitulei 
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^t  one  SQul.    This  freedom  of  separation  is  wanting  in 
^^hinft.    Tlie  deficiency  is  that  diversities  cannot  attain  to 
independent  existence.  In  this  respect,  the  essential  advance 
is  made  in  India,  viz. :  that  independent  members  ramify  from 
the  unity  of  despolac  power.    Yet  the  distinctions  which 
.these  imply  are  referred  to  Nature.     Instead  of  stimulating 
the  activity  of  a  soul  as  their  centre  of  union,  and  sponta- 
neously r^&lizing  that  soul, — as  is  the  case  in  organic  life^ — 
they  petrify  and  become  rigid,  and  ]}j  their  stereotyped 
chajracter  condemn  the  Indian  people  to  the  most  degradmg 
spiritual  serfdom.     The  distinctions  in  question  are  the 
Castes,    In  every  rational  State  there  are  distinctions  which 
^ust  manifest  themselves.    Individuals  must  arrive  at  sub- 
jective freedom,  and  in  doing  so,  give  an  objective  form  to 
these  diversities.     But  Indian  culture  has  not  attained  to  a 
recognition  of  freedom  and  inward  moralily ;  the  distinctions 
which  prevail  are  only  those  of  occupations,  and  civil  condi- 
tdons.     In  a  free  state  also,  such  diversities  give  rise  to  par- 
.ticular  classes,  so  combined,  however,  that  their  members 
<can  maintain  their  individuality.    In  India  we  have  only  a 
division  in  masses, — a  division,  however,  that  influences  the 
whole  political  life  and  the  religious  consciousness.    The 
distinctions  of  class,  like  that  [rigid]  Unity  in  China,  remain 
consequently  on  the  same  original  grade  of  stihstantialiti/,  i,e. 
they  are  not  the  result  of  the  free  subjectivity  of  individuals. 
Examining  the  idea  of  a  State  and  its  various  functions,  we 
recognize  the  first  essential  function  as  that  whose  scope  is 
the  absolutely  Universal ;  of  which  man  becomes  conscious 
first  in  Eeligion,   then  in  Science.     Q-od,  the  Divine  [ro 
OfTov]  is  the  absolutely  Universal.     The  highest  class  there- 
fore will  be  the  one  by  which  the  Divine  is  presented  and 
brought  to  bear  on  the  community — the  class  of  Brahmins. 
The  second  element  or  class,  will  represent  subjective  power 
and  valour.     Such  power  must  assert  itself,  in  order  that  the 
whole  may  stand  its  ground,  and  retain  its  integrity  against 
other  such  totalities  or  states.     This  class  is  that  of  the 
Warriors  and  Governors — the  Cshatriyas\  although  Brah- 
mins often  become  governors.    The  third  order  of  occupation 
recognized  is  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  specialities  of 
life — the  satisfying  of  its  necessities— and  comprehends  agri* 
culture,  crail;s  and  trade ;  the  class  of  the  Fai.sj/as,     Lastiy« 
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the  fourth  element  is  the  clasB  of  Bervice,  the  mere  inatr* 
ment  tor  the  comfort  of  otbers,  whose  busineBB  it  is  to  woA 
for  others  for  wages  affording  a  scanty  subaiBteoce — the 
caste  of  Sudrat.  This  servile  class — properly  speakings 
constitutes  no  special  organic  class  in  the  state,  because  ita 
members  only  serve  individuals :  their  occupations  dm  there- 
fore dispersed  among  them  and  are  consequently  attached  to 
that  of  the  previously  mentioned  castes. — Against  the  eiist- 
enco  of  "classes"  generally,  an  objection  has  been  brought, — 
especially  in  modern  times, — drawn  from  the  consideration  of 
the  State  in  its  "  aspect "  of  abstract  equity.  But  equality  Ih 
civil  life  is  something  absolutely  impossible ;  for  individual 
distinctions  of  sex  and  age  will  always  assert  themselves ; 
and  even  if  an  ei^ua!  share  ia  the  government  is  accorded  to 
eU  citizens,  women  and  children  are  immediately  passed  by, 
and  remain  excluded.  The  distinction  between  poverty  anil 
riches,  the  inAueuce  of  skill  and  talent,  con  be  as  litHe 
ignored, — utterly  refuting  those  abstract  assertions.  But 
while  this  principle  leads  us  to  put  up  with  variety  of  occl^ 
pations,  and  distinction  of  the  classes  to  which  they  are 
entrusted,  we  are  met  heM  in  India  by  the  peculiar  cirouni- 
stance  that  the  individual  belongs  to  such  a  class  essentially 
by  hirtk,  and  ia  bound  to  it  for  life.  All  the  concrete  vita- 
lity that  makes  its  appearanco  sinks  back  into  death,  A 
chain  binds  down  the  life  that  was  just  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  forth.  The  promise  of  freedom  which  these  dia- 
tinctions  hold  out  is  therewith  completely  nullified.  What 
birth  has  separated  mere  arbitrary  choice  has  no  right  to  join 
together  again:  therefore,  the  castes  preserving  distinctnesB 
from  their  very  origin,  are  presumed  not  to  be  mixed  <» 
united  by  marriage.  Yet  even  Arrian  (Ind.  11)  reckoned 
seven  castes,  and  in  later  times  more  than  thirty  hare  beea 
made  out ;  which,  notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  have  arisen 
from  the  union  of  the  various  classes.  Polygamy  necessarily 
tends  to  this.  A  Brahmin,  e.ff.  is  allowed  three  wiyes  &om 
the  three  other  castes,  provided  he  has  first  taken  one  from 
his  own.  The  offspring  of  such  mixtures  originally  belonged 
to  no  caste,  but  one  of  the  kings  invented  a  method  of  dks- 
sifying  these  caste-less  persons,  which  involved  also  the  com- 
mencement of  arts  and  manufactures.  The  children  ia 
question  were  assigned   to   particular   employments ;  on« 
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section  became  weavers,  another  wronght  in  iron,  uid  thtu 
different  claasea  arose  firom  these  different  occupations.  The 
highest  of  these  miied  caates  conaiats  of  those  who  are  bom 
from  the  marriage  of  a  Bralimin  with  a  wife  of  the  Warrior 
caste;  the  lowest  ia  that  of  the  Chanddlat,  who  have  to 
remove  corpses,  to  execute  criminals,  and  to  perform  impure 
ofBces  geDerally.  The  members  of  this  caste  are  excommu- 
nicated  and  detested ;  and  are  obliged  to  live  separate  and 
far  from  association  with  others.  The  Chandalas  are  obl^ed 
to  move  out  of  the  way  for  their  snperiore,  and  a  BrdimiD 
may  knock  down  any  that  neglect  to  do  so.  If  a  Chaad^ 
drinks  out  of  a  pond  it  is  defiled,  and  requires  to  be  conae- 
CTiited  afresh. 

We  must  neit  consider  the  relative  position  of  these  castes. 
Their  origin  is  referred  to  a  myth,  which  tells  us  that  the 
Brahmin  caste  proceeded  from  Brahma's  mouth ;  the  Warrior 
caste  from  his  arms ;  the  industrial  classes  from  Lis  laius ;  the 
servile  caste  from  his  foot.  Many  historians  have  set  up 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Brahmins  originally  formed  a  sepo- 
rate  sacerdotal  nation,  and  this  fable  is  especially  counte- 
nanced by  the  Brahmins  themselves,  A  people  consisting 
of  priests  alone  is,  assuredly,  the  greatest  absurdity,  for  we 
know  h  priori,  that  a  dlstmctiou  of  classes  con  exist  only 
within  a  people ;  in  every  nation  the  various  occupations  oi 
life  must  present  themselves,  for  they  belong  to  the  objec- 
tivity of  Spirit.  One  class  necesearily  supposes  another,  and 
the  rise  of  castes  generally,  is  oidy  a  result  of  the  united 
life  of  a  nation.  A  nation  of  priests  cannot  exist  without 
agriculturists  and  soldiers.  Classes  cannot  be  brought  toge- 
ther from  without;  they  are  developed  only  from  within. 
They  come  forth  from  the  interior  of  national  life,  and  not 
conversely.  But  that  these  distinctions  are  here  attributed 
to  Kature,  is  a  nccessaiy  result  of  the  Idea  which  the  East 
embodieH.  For  while  the  individual  ought  properly  to  bo 
empowered  to  choo»e  his  occupation,  in  the  East,  on  the  con- 
trary, internal  subjectivity  is  not  yet  recognized  as  indepen- 
dent; andifdistinctions  obtrude  themselves,  their  recogmtion 
is  accompanied  by  the  belief  that  the  individual  does  not  choose 
his  particular  position  for  himself,  but  receives  it  from  Natura 
In  China  the  people  are  dependent — withcMt  distinction  cl 
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ciQsaeB — on  the  laws  and  moral  decisioE  of  the  Emperoi; 
consequently  on  a  human  will.  Plato,  iabis  Hepublii;,  assigns 
the  arrangement  in  different  classes  with  a  view  to  various 
occupations,  to  the  choice  of  the  goveniinB:  body.  Here, 
therefore,  a  moral,  a  spiritual  power  is  the  arbiter.  In  Indii, 
Nature  is  this  governing  power.  But  this  natural  destiay 
need  not  have  led  to  that  degree  of  degradation  which  we 
observe  here,  if  the  distinctioas  had  been  limited  to  occupa- 
tion with  what  ia  earthly — to  forms  of  objective  Spirit.  In 
the  feudalism  of  medieval  timea,  individuals  were  also  con- 
fined to  a  certain  station  iu  life ;  but  for  all  there  was  a 
Higher  Being,  superior  to  the  most  eialted  earthly  dignity, 
ana  admission  to  holy  orders  was  open  to  all.  This  is  tne 
grand  distinction,  that  here  EeUgion  holds  the  same  position 
towards  all ,-  that,  although  tlie  son  of  a  mechanic  becomes 
a  mechanic,  the  son  of  a  peasant  a  peasant,  and  tree  choice 
is  often  limited  by  many  restrictive  circumstances,  the  reli- 
gious element  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  all,  and  all  are 
invested  nith  an  absolute  value  by  religion.  In  India  the 
direct  contrary  is  the  ease.  Another  distinction  between  ths 
ciaases  of  society  as  they  exist  in  the  Christian  world  and 
those  in  Hindostan  is  the  moral  dignity  which  exists  among 
us  in  every  class,  constituting  that  which  man  must  possess 
in  and  througli  himself.  In  this  respect  the  higher  classes 
are  et^ual  to  the  lower ;  and  while  religion  is  the  higher  sphere 
in  which  all  sun  themselves,  equality  before  the  law — right) 
of  person  and  of  property — are  gained  for  every  clasa.  But 
by  the  fact  that  in  India,  as  already  observed,  differences 
eitend  not  only  to  the  objectivity  of  Spirit,  but  also  to  ita 
absolute  subjectivity,  and  tlius  exhaust  all  its  relations — 
neither  morality,  nor  justice,  nop  religiosity  is  to  be  found. 
Every  caste  has  its  especial  duties  and  rights.  Duties 
and  riglits,  therefore,  are  not  recognized  na  pertaining  to 
mankind  generally,  but  as  those  of  a  particular  caste. 
WhUe  we  say,  "  Bravery  is  a  virtue,"  the  Hindoos  say,  on 
Iho  contrary,  "Bravery  is  the  virtue  of  the  Cshatryai." 
Humanity  generally,  human  duty  and  human  feeling  do 
not  manifest  themselves  ;  we  find  only  duties  assigned  to 
the  several  castes.  Everything  is  petrified  into  these  dis- 
tinctions, and  over  this  petrifaction  a  capricious  destiny  Iioidi 
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Bway.     Morality  and  human  dignity  are  unknown ;  evil 

S.BBions  have  their  iiill  swing;  the  Spirit  wanders  into  th*, 
ream-World,  and  the  highest  state  is  Annihilation, 
To  gain  a  more  accurate  idea  of  what  the  Bralimina  ar^ 
and  in  what  the  Brahminical  dignity  consists,  we  must  in- 
fflBtigate  the  Hindoo  religion  and  the  conceptions  it  in- 
voIycb,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return  further  on  ;  for  the 
respective  rights  of  castea  have  their  basis  in  a  rehgioua  re- 
lation. Brahma  (neuter)  is  tho  Supreme  in  Beli^on,  but 
there  are  besides  chief  divinities  Brahmd  (maso.)  Vishnu  or 
£rUhna — incarnate  in  infinitely  diverse  forma — and  Siva. 
These  form  a  connected  Trinity.  Brahma  is  the  highest ; 
but  Viahnu  or  Krishna,  Siva,  the  Sun  moreovor,  the  aIt,  &c. 
are  also  Brahm,  i.e.  Substantial  Unity,  To  Brahm  itself 
no  sacrifices  are  ofiered  ;  it  is  not  honoured  ;  but  prayers  are 
presented  to  all  other  idols.  Brahm  itself  is  the  Substantial 
TJnity  of  All.  The  highest  religious  position  of  man,  there- 
fore IB,  being  exalted  to  Bralini.  It  a  Brahmin  is  asked 
what  Brahm  is,  he  answers ;  When  1  fall  back  within  my- 
self, and  close  all  external  senses,  and  say  Am  to  myself,  that 
is  Brahm.  Abstract  unity  with  God  is  realized  in  this 
abstraction  from  humanity.  An  abstraction  of  this  kind 
may  in  some  cases  leave  everything  else  uuchonged,  as  does 
deTotional  feeling,  momentarily  excited.  But  among  the 
Hindoos  it  holds  a  negative  position  towards  all  that  ia  con- 
crete ;  aud  the  highest  state  ia  supposed  to  be  this  esaltation, 
by  which  the  Hindoo  raises  himself  to  deity.  The  Brahmins, 
in  virtue  of  their  birth,  are  already  in  possession  of  the 
Divine.  The  distinction  of  castes  involves,  therefore,  a  dis- 
tinction between  present  deities  and  mere  limited  mortals. 
The  other  castes  may  likewise  become  partakers  in  aUegene- 
ration;  but  they  must  subject  themselves  to  immense 
self-denial,  torture  and  penance.  Contempt  of  life,  and  of 
living  humanity,  is  the  chief  feature  in  this  aacesis.  A  large 
number  of  the  non-Brahminieal  population  strive  to  attain 
RegeneralioH.  They  are  called  Togis.  An  Englishman  who, 
on  a  journey  to  Thibet  to  visit  the  Dalai-Lama,  met  such  a 
Togi,  gives  the  following  account :  The  Togi  was  already  on 
the  second  grade  in  his  ascent  to  Brahminical  dignity.  Ho 
had  paased  the  first  grade  by  remaining  for  twelve  years  on 
ilia  legs,  without  ever  sitting  or  lying  down.   At  first  he  had 
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bound  himself  fnat  to  a  tree  with  a  rope,  until  lie  haH  accus- 
tomed himself  to  sleep  atanding.  The  second  grade  required 
him  to  keep  his  hands  clasped  together  over  his  head  for 
twelve  years  in  fiucceeaion-  Already  his  naila  liad  almost 
grown  into  hia  hands.  The  third  grade  is  not  always  passed 
through  in  the  same  way  ;  generaUy  the  Togi  has  to  spend  b 
day  between_^t!e^re«,  that  is,  between  four  fires  occupying  the 
four  quarters  of  heaven,  and  the  Sun.  He  must  then  swing 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  fire,  a  ceremony  occupying 
three  hours  and  three  quarters.  Englishmen  present  at  an  act 
of  this  kind,  say  that  in  half  an  hour  the  blood  streamed  forth 
from  every  part  of  the  devotee's  body ;  he  was  taken  down 
and  presently  died.  If  this  trial  is  also  surmounted,  the 
aspiraut  is  finally  buried  alive,  that  ia  put  into  the  ground 
in  an  upright  poaition  and  quite  covered  over  with  soil ;  after 
three  hours  and  three  quarters  he  ia  drawn  out,  and  if  he 
lives,  he  is  supposed  to  have  at  last  attained  the  spiritual 
power  of  a  Brahmin. 

Thus  only  by  such  negation  of  his  existence  does  any  one 
attain  Brahmiaical  power.  In  its  highest  degree  this  nega- 
tion consists  in  a  sort  of  hazy  couscLousneas  of  having 
attained  perfect  mental  iiamobility — the  annihilation  of  all 
emotion  and  all  volition ; — a  condition  which  is  regarded  as 
the  highest  amongst  the  Buddhiata  also.  Honever  pusiUaD- 
imous  and  eifeminate  the  Hindoos  may  be  in  other  respects, 
it  ia  evident  how  little  they  hesitate  to  sacrifice  themselves 
to  the  Highest, — to  Annihilation.  Another  instance  of  the 
same  is  the  fact  of  wivea  burning  themselves  after  the  death 
of  their  husbands.  Should  a  woman  contravene  this  tradi- 
tional  usage,  she  would  be  severed  from  aociety,  and  perish 
in  solitude.  An  Bnglishman  states  that  he  also  saw  a  woman 
burn  herself  because  she  had  lost  her  cliild.  He  did  all  that 
he  could  to  divert  her  away  from  her  purpoae ;  at  last 
be  applied  to  her  husband  who  was  standing  by,  but  he 
shewed  himself  perfectly  iudifierent,  as  he  had  more  wioet  at 
home.  Sometimes  twenty  "women  are  seen  tlirowing  them- 
selvea  at  once  into  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  Himmalayi 
range  an  English  traveller  found  three  women  seeking  the 
source  of  the  &anges,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their  life  ui 
this  holy  river.  At  a  religious  leatival  in  the  celebrated 
^  temple  of  Juggernaut  in  Oriasa,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  when 
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millions  of  Hindoos  ftsaeinble,  tlie  image  of  tbe  god  Vialinc 
ia  drawn  in  procession  on  a  car :  about  five  hundred  men  set 
it  in  motion,  and  luany  fling  tliemselres  down  before  ita 
wheeb  to  be  crualied  to  pieces.  The  whole  sca-ahore  ia  al- 
ready Btrewed  with  the  bodiea  of  persona  who  huve  thua 
immolated  themselves.  Infanticide  ia  also  very  common  in 
India.  Mothera  throw  their  children  into  the  Gangea,  or  let 
them  pine  away  under  the  raya  of  the  aun.  The  morality 
which  is  involved  in  respect  for  human  life,  ia  not  found 
among  the  Hindooa.  There  are  besides  thoae  already  men- 
ttoned,  infinite  modi ficat  ions  of  tie  aame  principle  of  conduct, 
all  pointing  to  annihilation.  This,  c.  g.,  ia  the  leading 
principle  of  the  Gymnoaophiata,  as  the  Greeks  called  them, 
liaked  Fakirs  wander  about  without  any  occupation,  like 
the  inetidicant  fnars  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  live  on  the  alma 
of  others,  and  make  it  their  aim  to  reach  the  highest  degree 
of  abstraction — the  perfect  deadening  of  conaciouanesa  ;  a 
point  from  which  the  transition  to  physical  death  ia  no  great 

Thia  elevation  which  others  can  only  attain  by  toilaome 
labour  is,  as  already  stated,  the  birthright  of  the  Brahmiua. 
The  Hindoo  of  another  caste,  must,  therefore,  reverence  the 
Brahmin  as  a  divinity  ;  fall  down  before  him,  and  say  to  him : 
"  Thou  art  God."  And  tiiia  elcTation  cannot  have  anything 
to  do  with  moral  conduct,  but — inasmuch  as  all  internd  mo- 
rality is  absent — ia  rather  dependent  on  a  farrago  of  ohser- 
ranees  relating  to  the  merest  externalities  and  trivialities  of 
eiistence.  Human  life,  it  ia  aaid,  ought  to  be  a  perpetual 
Worship  of  God.  It  is  evident  how  hollow  such  general 
aphorisins  are,  when  we  consider  the  concrete  forma  which 
they  may  assume.  They  require  another,  a  farther  qualificar' 
tion,  if  they  are  to  have  a  meaning.     The  Brahmins  are  a 
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inwards  in  contrast  n 
purely  indiffersnt  ia  treated  aa  of  abaolute  importance.  The 
employment  of  the  Brahmins  consists  principally  in  the 
reading  of  the  Vfidaa ;  they  only  have  a  right  to  read  them. 
Were  a  Sudra  to  read  the  YSdaa,  or  to  hear  them  read,  he 
would  be  aeverely  punished,  and  burning  oil  must  be  poured 
into  his  eara.  The  external  ahservaucea  binding  on  the 
Brabmins  are  prodigiously  numerous,  and  the  Laws  of  Mano 
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treat  of  them  aa  the  moat  esaetitial  part  of  daty.  Tht 
Brahmin  must  rpst  on  one  particular  foot  in  rising,  then 
'trash  in  a  river ;  hia  hair  and  nails  muat  be  cut  in  neat 
curves,  his  whole  body  purified,  his  garments  white;  in  hia 
haud  must  be  it  atafi*  of  n  specified  kmd ;  in  his  ears  a  golden 
ear-ring.  If  the  Brahmin  meets  a  man  of  an  inferior  caste, 
he  must  turn  back  and  purify  himself.  He  has  alao  to  read 
in  the  V^doa,  in  varioua  ways:  each  word  separately,  or 
doubling  them  alternately,  or  backwards.  He  may  not  look 
to  the  sun  when  rising  or  setting,  or  when  overcast  by  clouds 
or  reflected  in  the  water.  He  ia  forbidden  to  step  over  a 
rope  to  which  a  calf  ia  fastened,  or  to  go  out  when  it  raini. 
He  may  not  look  at  hia  wife  when  she  eata,  aneezes,  gape% 
or  is  quietly  seated.  At  the  midday  meal  he  may  only  nave 
one  garment  on,  in  bathing  never  be  quite  naked.  Hot 
minute  these  directions  are,  may  he  especially  judged  of  fpom 
tho  observances  binding  on  the  Brahmina  in  regard  to  sata- 
fying  the  calls  of  nature.  This  ia  forbidden  to  them  in  ■ 
great  thoroughfare,  on  ashes,  on  ploughed  land,  on  a  hill,  a 
nest  of  white  ants,  on  wood  destined  for  fuel,  in  a  diteh, 
walking  or  standing,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  &o.  At  sucha 
time  they  may  not  look  at  the  sun,  at  water  or  at  animab. 
By  day  they  should  keep  their  face  generally  directed  to  the 
north,  but  by  night  to  the  south  ;  only  in  the  shade  are  they 
allowed  to  turn  to  which  quarter  they  like.  It  is  forbidden 
to  every  one  who  desires  a  long  life,  to  step  on  potsherda, 
cotton  seeda,  ashea,  or  sheaves  of  corn,  or  his  urine.  In  the 
episode  Nala,  in  the  poem  of  Mahabharata,  we  have  &  story 
of  a  virgin  who  in  her  21st  year, — the  age  In  which  the 
maidens  themselvea  have  a  right  to  choose  a  husband, — 
makes  a  selection  from  among  her  wooers.  There  are  five  of 
them ;  hut  the  maiden  remarks  that  four  of  them  do  not 
stand  firmly  on  their  feet,  and  thence  infers  correctly  that 
tbey  are  Gods.  She  therefore  choses  the  fifth,  who  is  a  verit- 
able man.  But  beaidea  the  four  despised  divinities  tboe 
are  two  malevolent  ones,  whom  her  choice  had  not  favoured, 
and  who  on  that  account  wish  for  revenge.  They  ther^liM 
keep  a  strict  watch  on  the  huaband  of  their  beloved  in  every 
Btep  and  act  of  life,  with  the  design  of  inflicting  injury  upon 
bim  if  he  commits  a  misdemeBnour.  The  persecuted  husband 
does  nothing  that  con  be  brought  against  him,  until  at  last 
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he  in  HO  incautious  aa  to  step  on  hia  urine.  The  Geniua  boa 
now  aa  advantage  over  him ;  he  afflicts  him  with  a  passioD 
for  gambling,  and  bo  plunges  him  into  the  abyaa. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Brahmins  are  subject  to 
these  strict  limitations  and  rules,  on  the  other  hand  their 
life  is  sacred ;  it  cannot  answer  for  crimes  of  any  kind  ;  and 
their  property  Ja  equally  secure  from  being  attacked.  The 
severest  penalty  which  the  rulcT  can  inflict  upon  them 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  banishment.  The  English 
wished  to  introduce  trial  by  jury  into  India,— the  jury  to 
consist  half  of  Europeans,  half  of  Eindoos, — and  submitted 
to  the  natives,  whose  wishes  on  the  subject  were  consulted, 
the  powers  with  which  the  panel  would  be  entrusted.  The 
Hindoos  were  for  making  a  number  of  exceptions  and  limi- 
tations. They  said,  among  other  things,  that  they  couldnot 
consent  that  a.  Brahmin  should  be  condemned  to  death ;  not 
to  mention  other  objections,  e.ff.  that  looking-  at  and  examin- 
iDg  a  corpse  was  out  of  the  question.  Although  in  the 
case  of  a  warrior  the  rate  of  interest  raay  be  aa  high  aa  three 
per  cent,  in  that  of  a  Voisya  four  per  cent,  a  Brahmin  is 
never  required  to  pay  more  than  two  percent.  The  Brahmin 
possesses  such  a  power,  that  Heaven's  lightning  would 
strike  the  King  who  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  him  or  his 
property.  For  the  meanest  Brahmm  is  so  far  exalted  above 
the  filing,  that  he  would  be  polluted  by  conversing  with  him, 
and  would  be  dishonoured  by  his  daughters  choosing  a  prince 
in  marriage.  In  Manu's  Code  it  is  said ;  "  If  any  one  pre- 
sumes to  teach  a  Brahmin  bis  duty,  the  KJug  must  order 
that  hot  oil  be  poured  into  the  ears  and  mouth  of  such  an 
instructor.  If  one  who  is  only  once-born,  loads  ono 
who  is  twice-bom  with  reproaches,  a  red  hot  iron  bar  ten 
incbea  long  shall  be  throat  into  hia  mouth."  On  the  other 
hand  a  Sudra  is  condemned  to  have  a  red  hot  iron  thrust 
into  him  from  behind  if  he  rest  himself  in  the  chair  of  a 
-Brahmin,  and  to  have  his  foot  or  his  hand  hewed  off  if  he 
pushes  against  a  Brahmin  with  bands  or  feet.  It  is  even 
permitted  to  give  false  testimony,  and  to  lie  before  a  Court  of 
Justice,  if  a  Brahmin  can  be  thereby  freed  from  condem- 
nation. 

As  the  Brahmins  enjoy  advantages  over  the  other 
the  latter  in  their  turn  have  privileges  according  to  prece- 
di'uce,  over  their  inferiors.     If  a  Suora  is  defiled  by  contact 
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ititb  s  Fariah,  be  has  tbe  right  to  knock  him  dowa  on  fho 
«pot.  Humanity  on  the  p>art  of  a  higher  Caste  towards  m 
inferior  one  is  entirely  forbidden,  and  a  Bralunin  would  nerer 
think  of  assisting  a  member  of  another  Caste,  even  vhen  in 
danger.  The  other  Caster  deem  it  a  great  honour  vrhen  ■ 
Brahmin  takes  their  daughtefa  as  his  wives, — a  thing  how- 
ever, which  ia  permitted  him,  as  ab-eadj  stated,  oolv  when 
he  baa  already  taken  one  from  his  own  Caste.  Thence  ariaea 
the  freedom  the  Brahmins  enjoy  ia  getting  wivea.  At  the 
great  religious  festivals  they  go  among  the  people  and  choose 
those  that  please  them  best ;  but  they  ako  repudiate  tbem 
at  pleasure. 

If  a  Brahmin  or  a  member  of  any  other  Caste  transgressea 
the  above  cited  laws  and  precepts,  he  is  himself  excluded 
from  his  caste,  and  in  order  to  be  received  back  again,  he 
must  have  a  book  bored  through  the  hips,  and  he  swung  re- 
peatedly backwards  and  forwards  in  the  air.  There  are  also 
other  forms  of  restoration.  A  Bajah  who  thought  himsdf 
injured  by  an  English  Governor,  sent  two  Brahmins  to  Eng- 
land to  detail  his  grievances.  But  the  Hindoos  are  forbidden 
to  cross  the  aea,  and  these  envoys  on  their  return  were 
declared  ei communicated  from  their  caste,  and  in  order  to 
be  restored  to  it,  they  had  to  be  bom  again  from  a  golden 
cow.  Tbe  imposition  was  so  far  lightened,  that  only  those 
parts  of  the  cow  out  of  which  they  had  to  creep  were  obliged 
to  be  golden  ;  the  rest  might  consist  of  wood.  These  va- 
riouB  usages  and  religious  observances  to  which  every  Casta 
ia  subject,  have  occasioned  great  perplesity  to  the  Engliab, 
especially  in  enlisting  soldiers.  At  first  these  were  taken 
from  the  Sudra-Caate,  which  is  not  bound  to  observe  so 
many  ceremonies ;  but  nothing  could  be  done  with  them, 
they  therefore  betook  themselves  to  tlie  Cshatriya  class. 
These  however  have  an  immense  number  of  regulations  to 
observe, — they  may  not  eat  meat,  touch  a  dead  body,  drink 
out  of  a  pool  in  which  cattle  or  Europeans  have  drunk,  not 
eat  what  others  have  cooked,  &o.  Each  Hindoo  assumes  oos 
definite  occupation,  and  that  only,  so  that  one  must  have  an 
infinity  of  servants ;— a  Lieutenant  has  tkirti/,  a  Major  gixb/. 
Thus  every  Caste  has  its  own  duties ;  the  lower  the  Caste, 
the  less  it  has  to  observe  ;  and  as  each  individual  has  his 
position  assigned  by  birth,  beyond  this  fixed  arra:;gement 
everything  ia  govcmed  hy  caprice  and  force.     In  th'i  Code 
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o>f  ^fana  pKSOttihiiiBiiit  husibbbs-  tl  lyrnitGniaL  Tr>  iitE  msBEUB^ 
ttj  of  CasseE.  xnt  xiisTf-  i^  £  diaiiiiciioi.  in  niiisr  3*esiifir!i&. 
If  a  man  -Cif  £  "Vn^hwr  •Qbbis'  nrruro  ILL  aggifSTnLGO-  agBTiwg  an 
inferior  vixiiiiaii  prxial  latt*  lurmer  k  iicn  pmusufiL  :  i:  xbp 
conTerse  oeena.  im  jnrmn"nTngni  *  verr  spvc?^.  Caa»  of 
theft  are  exeeipiiazial::  in  Tsus  caat  xiif-  nipier  xiif-  Casit  xbf- 
heavier  is  libe  pemjrr. 

In  respefCi  ic>  praperij  liiE-  Bnmmm  im^f  n  ir?ear  afiTnif- 
tage,  for  i^ner  prr  no  Tartf^.  Tut  prrni^t-  TtfcerrfiE  jiaif  "ri» 
income  &am  xite  jbzlA  of  Dciies ;  zht  remimidsr  iiiUF  xd 
suffice  for  tbe  czsi  of  cnhjvmdan  bul  :Ln£  snpporr  of  xhp 
labooren.  It  5§  sn  -exa^aneiT  iirparLBic  gneBrion,  ^iieLher 
the  culdrated  Iszia  in  India  jb  TecomizeL  a£  tniianriiir  t:  xhe 
eulti^'ator,  or  bdlmtgc  to  a  sc^-eaLeL  manarial  prc^irifYiar. 
The  Eng^h  ihenaebr^  ha?^  'liAd  rrts:  di&f:i^  in  esiab- 
liahing  a  dear  XEXiderBCandizig  ab^nr  tl.  Tjt  ^hsu  zher 
conquered  'Ben^iH,  ir  vas  of  epbhi  imparEKnse  nz*  "rbfim,  xd 
determine  tbe  mcide  in  irliich  laxsE  T-ere  x:>  be  r&iaei  an 
property,  and  nber  had  tc*  asssarLsin  Trneiber  xbese  sbrvxild  lie 
imposed  on  tbe  xeoazit  eolriTaicR  or  rite  lara  of  xbf  soO. 
They  imposed  tbe  tjibnie  cm  like  Iscter :  "bur  tbe  resiiii  iras 
that  the  propiietorE  acLed  in  xLe  idds?  arbirrarr  TnBTT>P>r : 
drove  away  the  tenant  coMraxors  and  oec^sjriiig  itisi  sncii  or 
auch  an  amount  of  land  was  nco:  under  cuiiivflxicm.  gained 
an  abatement  of  tribuxe.  l^tej  xhesi  xo:>k  back  tbe  expeDed 
cultivators  as  day-labourers,  ai  a  low  rai«  of  ^a^es^  and  '"'■Vi 
the  land  cultivated  on  their  own  bebaJf.  Tbe  whole  ine:>:ne 
belongiug  to  every  vijjage  is,  as  already  stated,  divioeid  into 
two  parts,  of  which  one  belongs  to  tbe  Saja,  tbe  other  to 
the  cultivators ;  but  proportionate  shares  ai>e  also  received 
by  the  Provost  of  the  place,  the  Judge,  tbe  Water-Surveyor, 
the  Brahmin  who  superintends  religious  worship,  tbe  Astry> 
loger  (who  is  also  a  Brahmin,  and  announces  the  days  of  good 
and  ill  omeu),  the  Smith,  the  Carpenter,  tlie  Potter,  the 
Washerman,  the  Barber,  the  Physician,  the  Dancing  Girls, 
the  Musician,  the  Poet.  This  arrangement  is  fixed  and  im- 
mutable, and  subject  to  no  one's  will.  Ali  jyoUfical  revolu* 
tiona,  therefore,  are  matters  of  indifference  to  the  commou 
Hindoo,  for  his  lot  is  unchanged. 

The  view  given  of  the  relation  of  castes  leads  directly  to 
subject  of  Beligion.     Por  the  claics  of  caste  are,  ua 
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already  remarked,  iiot  merely  aeculai-,  but  essentially  reli« 
gious,  and  the  BrabmiiiH  in  tbeir  exalted  dignity  are  toaveiy 
gods  bodily  present.  In  the  lawe  of  Maauit  is  said  :  "LetUie 
King,  even  in  estreme  neceasity,  bewate  of  exciting  tin 
Brnbmins  against  him  ;  far  tliey  can  destroy  bim  'n'itb  t^dr 
power, — they  wbo  create  Eire,  Sua,  Moon,  &c."  Theyire 
servants  neither  of  God  nor  of  his  People,  but  are  God 
-himself  to  the  other  CaBtea, — a  poaitioiiiOf  things  wliich  eon- 
Btitutes  the  perverted  character  of  the  Hindoo  mind.  Tbe 
'dreaming  Unity  of  Spirit  and  nature^  ivbicli  involves  amon- 
etrouB  bewilderment  in  regard  to  all  phenomena  and  relations, 
we  have  already  recognized  us  the  principle  of  tlje  Hindoo 
Spirit.  Tbe  Hindoo  Mythology  is  therefore  only  a  wild 
extravagance  of  Fancy,  in  which  nothing  has  a  eettled  form; 
which  takes  ua  abraptly  from  the  Meanest  to  the  Highest, 
from  the  most  sublime  to  the  most  disgusting  and  trivial. 
Tbns  it  ia  also  difficult  to  discover  what  the  Hindoos  under- 
stand by  Brahm.  "We  are  apt  to  take  our  conception  of 
Supreme  Divinity, — the  One, — the  Creator  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,— and  apply  them  to  the  Indian  Bralira,  Biwhma  is 
distinct  from  Erabin — the  former  constituting  one  person- 
ality in  contrasted  relation  to  Vishnu  and  Biva.  Many 
therefore  call  tbe  Supreme  Existence  wjio  ia  over  the  first 
mentioued  deity,  Farabrahtna.  The  English  have  tatea  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  find  out  what  Bralira  properly  is. 
"VVilford  has  asserted  that  Hindoo  conceptions  recognize  two 
Heavens ;  the  first,  the  earthly  paradise,  the  second.  Heaven 
in  a  spiritual  sensa.  To  attain  them,  two  diSerent  modes  of 
worahip  are  supposed  to  be  required.  The  one  inTolves  ^- 
temal  ceremonies.  Idol- Worship;. the  other  requires  that 
the  Supreme  Being  should  be  honoured  inspirit.  SacrificeH, 
purifications,  pilgrimages  are  not  needed  in  the  latter.  This 
authority  statea  moreover  that  there  are  few  Hiudoiis  ready 
to  pursuo  tbe  second  way,  because  they  cannot  understand 
in  what  the  pleasure  of  the  second  heaven  coneists,  and  that  ii 
one  asks  a  Hindoo  whether  he  worships  Idols,  sverj- one.  saya 
"Tes!"  but  to  the  question,  "  Doyou  worship  tbe  Bupr«ma 
Being  ?  "  every  one  answers  "  No,"  If  the  further  quaBtion 
ia  pu",  "  "What  is  the  meaaing  of  that  practice  of  yoursjibat 
silent  meditation  which  some  of  your  learned  men  ttpeak 
tif?"  iliey  respond,  "When  I  ^vay  to  the  honour  of  oueof 


the  Gods,  I  sit  down, — thefoot  of  either  leg  oo  the  thighof  the 
Qther, — look  towards  Heaven, and  calmly  elevate  my  thoughto 
icith  soy  handa  folded  in  silence ;  then  I  aaj,  I  am  Brahci 
the  Supreme  Being.  We  are  not  conBcious  to  ourselTea  of 
being  Brahm,  by  reason  of  Maya  (the  delusioD  occaaionod  by 
the  outward  world).  It  ia  forbidden  to  pray  to  him,  and 
to  offer  sacrificea  to  him  in  his  own  nature ;  for  this  would  be 
to  adore  ouraelves.  In  eTeiy  ease  therefore,  it  is  only  ema- 
BationB  of  Brahm  that  we  oddreas."  Tran elating  these  ideas 
then  into  our  own  procesa  of  thought,  we  should  call 
Brahm  the  pure  unity  of  thoug-ht  in  itself— Giod  in  the 
incompleiity  of  liis  esiatence.  Nn  teni])les  are  conaeerated 
to  btm,  and  he  receives  no  worship.  Similarly,  in  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  the  churches  are  not  dedicated  to  Giod,  hut 
to  the  aainta.  Other  Englishmen,  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves  to  investigating  the  conception  of  Brahm,  have 
thought  Brahm  to  be  an  unmeaning  epithet,  applied  to  all 
gods:  so  that  Tiahnu  says,  "  I  am  Brahm  ;"  and  the  Sun, 
the  Air,  the  8eas  are  called  Bralim.  Brahm  would  on  this 
supposition  be  substance  in  its  aimplicity,  which  by  its  veiy 
nature  eipands  itself  into  the  limitless  variety  of  phenome- 
nal diversities.  For  this  abstraction,  this  pure  unity,  is  that 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  All,— the  root  of  all  definite 
existence.  In  the  intellection  of  this  unity,  all  objectivity 
falls  away ;  for  the  purely  Abstract  is  intellection  itself  in  ita 
greatest  vacuity.  To  attain  this  Death  of  Life  during  life 
itself — to  constitute  this  abstraction — requires  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  moral  activity  and  vohtion,  and  of  all 
intellection  too,  aa  in  the  Eehgion  of  Fo  ;  and  this  ia  the 
object  of  the  penances  already  spoken  of. 

The  complement  to  the  abstraction  Brahm  must  then  be 
looked  for  in  the  concrete  complex  of  things ;  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Hindoo  religion  is  the  Manifestation  of  Diversity 
,[in  " AvalarB."]  These  then,  fidl  outside  that  abstract  "Unity 
-of  Thought,  and  aa  that  which  deTia,tea  from  it,  constitute 
■the  vimety  found  in  the  world  of  eense,  the  variety  of  intel- 
lectual conceptions  in  an  unreflected  sensuous  form.  In  thia 
-way  the  concrete  complex  of  material  things  is  iaolated  from 
Bpint,  and,  presented  in  wild  distraction,  eicept  aa  re- 
aoBorbed  in  the  pure  ideality  of  Brahm.  The  other  deitiea 
Mge  therefore  t  Jinga  of  eense :  Mountains,  gticoRA,  1 
u  2 
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the  Sun,  tlie  Moon,  the  Ganges.  Tlie  nest  afage  ii 
L-fntration  of  this  wild  variety  into  Bubstantinl  distinctions, 
and  the  compreheBsioii  of  them  as  a  series  of  divine  persons. 
Vishnu,  Siva,  Mahadei'a  are  thus  distinguished  from  Brahiiia. 
In  the  embodiinent  Vishau,  are  presented  those  incarnations 
in  which  God  has  appeared  as  man,  and  which  are  aln-syi 
historical  personoges,  who  effected  important  changes  and 
new  epochs.  The  power  of  procreation  ia  likewise  a  sub- 
atftatial  embodiraeut ;  and  in  the  escavations  grottos  and 
pagodas  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Lingam  ia  alwa_ya  found  as  sym- 
boiizing  the  male,  and  the  Lotus  the  female  cut  procreandi. 

"With  this  Duality, — abstract  unity  on  the  one  side  and 
the  abstract  isolation  of  the  world  of  sense  on  the  otberside, 
— eiactly  eorreaponda  the  double  form  of  Wonhip,  in  the 
relation  of  the  human  subjectivity  to  God.  The  oueaideof 
this  duality  of  woraiiip,  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  pure 
self-elevation — tlie  abrogation  of  real  seU-consciousness ;  a 
negativity  which  is  consequently  manifested,  on  the  one 
hand,  iu  the  attainment  of  torpid  unconsciousness — on  the 
other  hand  in  suieiiie  and  the  estiuction  of  all  that  is  ivorth 
calling  life,  by  self-inflicted  tortures.  The  other  side  of 
worship  consists  in  a  wild  tumult  of  excess ;  when  all 
sense  of  individuality  has  vanished  from  conaciousneas  by 
immersion  in  the  merely  natural ;  with  which  individuality 
thus  makes  itself  identical,  — destroying  its  conseiousnesa 
of  distiuction  from  Nature.  In  all  the  pagodas,  therefora 
prostitutes  and  dancing  girls  are  kept,  whom  the  Brahmisff 
instruct  most  carefully  in  dancing,  in  beautiful  postures  ani 
attractive  gestures,  and  who  have  to  comply  with  the  wiahea 
of  all  comers  at  a  fixed  price.  Theological  doctrine — relation 
of  religion  to  morality — la  here  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
On  the  one  hand  Love— Heaven — in  short  everything  spiritual 
— is  conceived  by  the  fancy  of  the  Hindoo  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  his  conceptions  have  as  actual  sensuous  embodiment, 
and  he  immeraea  himself  by  a  voluptuous  intoxication  in  the 
merely  natural.  Objects  of  religious  worship  are  thus  either 
disgusting  forms  produced  by  art,  or  those  presented  by 
Nature,  Every  bird,  every  monkey  ia  a  present  god,  an 
absolutely  universal  existence.  The  Hindoo  is  incapable  of 
holding  fast  an  object  in  his  mind  by  means  of  rational 
predicates  assigned  to  it,  for  this  requires  reflection.    While 
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i^uinversa-  sssence  is  wrongly  transmuted  into  sensuous 
Dbj activity,  the  latter  is  also  driven  from  its  definite  charac- 
ter into  universality, — a  process  whereby  it  loses  its  footing 
and  is  expanded  to  indemiiteness. 

If  we  proceed  to  ask  how  far  their  religion  exhibits  the 
Morality  of  the  Hindoos,  the  answer  must  be  that  the  former 
is  as  distinct  from  the  latter,  as  Brahm  from  the  concrete 
existence  of  which  he  is  the  essence.     To  us,  religion  is  the 
hiowledge  of  that  Being  who  is  emphatically  our  Being, 
and  therefore  the  substance  of  our  knowledge  and  volition  ; 
the  proper  bflSce  of  which  latter  is  to  be  the  mirror  of  this 
fundamental  substance.     But  that  requires  this  [Highest] 
Being  to  be  in  se  a  personality,  pursuing  divine  aims,  such 
as  can  become  the  purport  of  human  action.     Such  an  idea 
of  a  relation  of  the  Being  of   God    as    constituting   the 
universal  basis  or  substance  of  human  action, — such  a  mo- 
rality cannot  be  found  among  the  Hindoos  ;  for  they  have 
not  the  Spiritual  as  the  import  of  their  consciousness.     On 
the  one  hand  their  virtue  consists  in  the  abstraction  from 
all  activity — the  condition  they  call  **  Brahm."      On  the 
other  hand  every  action  with  them  is  a  prescribed  external 
usage ;  not  free  activity,  the  result  of  inward  personality. 
Thus  the   moral  condition   of  the   Hindoos,    (as   alreaay 
observed)  shews  itself  most  abandoned.     In  this  all  Eng- 
lishmen   agree.     Our   judgment  of  the    morality  of   the 
Hindoos  is  apt  to  be  warped  by  representations  of  their 
mildness,  tenderness,  beautiful  and  sentimental  fancy.     But 
we  must  reflect  that  in  nations  utterly  corrupt,  there  are 
sides  of  character  which  may  be  called  tender  and  noble. 
We  have  Chinese  poems  in  which  the  tenderest  relations  of 
love  are  depicted  ;  in  which  delineations  of  deep  emotion, 
humility,  modesty,  propriety  are  to  be  found ;   and  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  best  that  European  literature 
contains.    The  same  characteristics  meet  us  in  many  Hindoo 
poems ;  but  rectitude,  morality,  freedom  of  soul,  conscious- 
ness of  individual  right  are  quite  another  thing.     The  anni- 
hilating  of  spiritual  and  physical  existence   has  nothing 
concrete  in  it ;  and  absorption  in  the  abstractly  Universal 
has  no  connection  with  the  real.     Deceit  and  cunning  are 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the   Hindoo.     Choatins: 
stealing,  robbing,  murderijig  are  with  him  habitual.     Huii.* 
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hlj  croucliing  and  abject  before  a  victor  and  lord,  ti  ik 
rCK^klesaly  barbarous  to  tbe  vanquished  and  subject.  Gi>>. 
ract«mtic  of  tbe  Hindoo's  bumauityia  the  fact  that  Jie  kill*  no  < 
brute  animal,  founda  and  supporta  rich  hospitals  for  brutea, . 
especially  for  old  cows  and  nioukeja. — but  that  through  tbe 
whole  land,  no  single  institution  can  be  found  for  huniaa 
beiugs  who  are  diseased  or  iudrm  from  age.  The  Hindeoa 
will  not  tread  upon  auts,  but  tbey^  are  perfectly  indiffereat 
when  poor  wanderers  pine  away  with  hunger.  The  Brahiaim 
ore  espedally  imniDral.  According  to  English  reports,  they 
do  nothing  but  eat  and  sleep.  In  what  is  not  forbidden  them 
by  the  rules  of  their  order  they  follow  natural  impulses 
entirely.  When  tbey  take  any  part  in  public  life  they 
shew  themselves  avaricious,  deceitful,  voluptuous.  Wita 
those  whom  tbey  have  reason  to  fear,  they  are  humble  enoxigh; 
for  which  they  avenge  themselves  on  their  dependents.  "I 
do  not  know  aa  honest  man  amougthera,"  says  an  English 
authority.  Children  have  no  respect  for  their  poreata  :  Bona 
maltreat  their  mothers. 

It  would  lead  us  too  £ir  to  give  a  detailed  notice  of  Hindoo 
Art  and  Science.  But  we  may  make  the  general  remark,  that  a 
more  accurate  acquaintance  withitsreal  value  has  not  alittie 
diminished  the  widely  bruited  fame  of  Indian  Wisdom.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hindoo  principle  of  pure  self-rcnouQcing 
Ideality,  and  that  [phenomenal]  variety  which  goes  to  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  sensuouaiiesa,  itia  evident  that  nothing  but 
abstract  thought  and  imagination  can  be  developed.  Thus, 
e.g.,  their  grammar  has  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  consis- 
tent regularity ;  but  when  eubstantial  matter  in  scieoces  aud 
works  of  art  is  in  question,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  it  here. 
When  the  English  had  become  masters  of  the  country,  the 
work  of  restoring  to  light  the  records  of  Indian  culture  was 
commenced,  and  William  Jones  first  disinterred  the  poems 
of  the  Golden  Age.  The  English  eshibited  plays  at  Calcutta: 
this  led  to  a  representation  of  dramas  on  the  part  of  the 
Brahmins,  e.g.  the  Sacontala  of  Calidaaa,  &e.  In  the 
enthusiasm  of  discovery  the  Hindoo  culture  was  very  highly 
rated ;  and  as,  when  new  beauties  are  discovered,  the  old 
ones  are  commonly  looked  down  upon  with  contempt, 
Hindoo  poetry  and  philosophy  were  extolled  as  far  superior 
ttf  tie  Greek,    For  our  piirigose  tVia  TOoatira^onaut  doeu- 
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meats  are  the  aneiert  And  eanoaical  books  of  the  Hindoos,-' 
especially  the  Ftdag.  They  comprise  many  dirisioiis,  of" 
vnicii  tlie  fourtii  is  »rf  more  recent  opigiu.  They  consist 
partly  of 'reh'sious  prayers,  partly  of  precepts  to  be  observed.  ■ 
Some  manaseripts  of  these  Ved-aa  have  come  to  Europe, 
tli»ugh  in  a  coniplcto  ftirm  they  are  esceedingty  rare.  The 
writing  is  on  pnlm  leaves,  scratched  iu  with  a  needle.  The 
Vfidaa  are  I'ery  difficult  to  understand,  since  they  date  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  the  language  is  a  much  older 
Sanscrit.  Golebrooke  has  indeed  translated  a  part,  but  thia 
itself  is  perhaps  taken  from  a  commentary,  of  which  there 
are  very  many,*  Two  great  epic  poems,  Eamayana  and 
Mahabharota,  have  also  reached  Europe.  Three  quarto  ■ 
volumes  of  the  former  have  been  printed,  the  second  volum© 
IB  extremely  rare.f  Besides  these  works,  the  Puranaa  must 
be  particularly  noticed.  The  Puranas  contain  the  history  of 
a  cod  or  of  a  temple.  They  are  entirely  fanciful.  Another 
Eiindoo  classical  hook  is  the  Code  of  Mamt.  This  Hindoo  ■ 
lawgiver  has  been  compared  with  the  Cretan  Minos,^anarae- 
which  also  occurs  among  the  Egyptians  ;  and  certainly  this 
extensive  occurrence  of  the  same  name  is  noteworthy  and  can- ' 
not  be  ascribed  to  chance.  Manu's  code  of  morals,  (pub- 
lished at  Calcutta  with  an  English  translation  by  Sir  W.  ■ 
Jones)  forma  the  basis  of  Hindoo  legislation.  It  begins  with 
a.  Theogony,  which  is  not  only  entirely  different  from  the 
mythological  conceptions  of  other  peoples,  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected) but  also  deviates  essentially  from  the  Hindoo  tradi- 
tions themselves.  Eor  in  these  also  there  are  only  some  lead- 
ing features  that  perrado  the  whole.  In  other  respects 
everything  is  abandoned  to  chance,  caprice  and  fancy ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  ia  that  the  most  multiform  traditions,  shapes 
and  names,  appear  in  never  ending  procession.  The  tune 
when  Manu's  code  was  composed,  is  also  entirely  unknown  i 

■  Onlj  recently  has  Prnfessor  Rosen,  resiJing  in  London,  gone  Iho- 
rODgbly  into  the  matter  and  given  a  specimen  of  the  text  with  a  transU-  ' 
lion,  "Rig-Vedffi  Speeimen,  ed.  Fr.  Rosen.  Lnnd.  1S30."  (Mo  e 
ncently.  since  Rosen's  death,  the  whole  RIe-Veda,  London,  1B39,  Ld 
been  pabliabed  from  MSS.  left  by  bim.) 

t  "  A.  W.  V.  Euhlegel  has  published  the  first  and  second  Volume  ;  the 
most  imporUnt  Ei>isodes  of  the  Mahabharata  have  been  introduced  ta 
public  notice  by  F,  Bnpp,  and  a  complete  Edition  hns  appeared  at  Cal- 
cutta-"— Oervi,  Ediliir. 
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and  undeterrained.  The  traditions  rcnch  beyond  twent^' 
three  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Cliriat :  a  dynoaty  oi 
the  Children  of  the  Sun  is  mentioned,  on  n-hicb  followed 
one  of  the  Children  of  the  Moon.  Thus  much,  however,  is 
certain,  that  the  code  in  question  is  of  high  antiquity  ;  and 
on  ncquaintance  \Tith  it  ia  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  English,  as  their  knowledge  of  Hindoo  Law  ia  derived 

Alter  pointing  out  the  Hindoo  principle  in  the  distinctions 
of  caste,  in  religion  and  literature,  we  must  also  mention  the 
mode  and  form  of  their  poJt/icoieiistence, — the  polity  of  the 
Hindoo  State.— A  State  is  a  realization  of  Spirit,  such  thai 
in  it  the  self-conBcious  being  of  Spirit— the  freedom  of  the 
"Will — ia  realized  as  Law.  Siichau  institution  then,  necessarily 
presupposes  the  consciousness  of  free  will.  In  the  Chinese 
State  the  moral  will  of  the  Emperor  is  the  law  :  but  so  that 
BuMective,  inward  freedom  is  thereby  repressed,  and  the  Law 
of  Freedom  governs  individuals  only  as  from  without.  In 
India  the  primary  aspect  of  subjectivity, — vie.  that  of  the  ima- 
gination,—presents  a  union  of  the  Katural  and  Spiritual,  in 
which  Nature  on  theone  baud, does  not  present  itself  as  aworld 
embodying  Eeason,  nor  the  Spiritual  on  the  other  hand,  as 
conseiouHneas  in  contrast  with  Nature.  Here  the  antithesi* 
in  the  [above-stated]  principle  is  wantmg.  Freedom  both  as 
lAitract  7'ill  and  as  tuhjeetive  freedom  is  absent.  The  pro- 
per basis  of  the  State,  the  principle  of  freedom  is  altogether 
absent :  there  cannot  theretore  be  any  State  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term.  This  is  the  first  point  to  be  observed :  if  China 
may  be  regarded  as  nothing  else  but  a  State,  Hindoo  political 
existence  present  us  with  a  people,  but  no  Slate,  Secondly, 
while  we  found  a  moral  despotism  in  China,  whatever  may 
be  called  a  relic  of  political  life  in  JmJia.is  a  despotism  Kithoui  a 
principle,  without  anyruleof  morality  and  religion;  for  moral- 
ity and  religion  (as  far  as  the  latter  has  a  reference  to  human 
action)  have  as  their  indispensable  condition  and  basis  the 
freedom  of  the  Will.  In  India,  therefore,  the  most  arbitrary, 
wicked,  degrading  despotism  has  its  full  swing.  China,  Per- 
sia, Turkey, — in  fact  Asia  generally,  is  the  sceue  of  despotism, 
and,  in  a  bad  sense,  of  tyranny  ;  but  it  is  regarded  as  contrarv 
to  the  due  order  of  things,  and  is  disapproii'd  by  religion  and 
the  moral  consciousness  of  individuals.     In  those  couutriee. 


tjTatmy  lonBcs  men  to  resentcaeat ;  they  detest  it  and  groan 
Mnder  it  aa  a  burden.  To  them  it  is  an  accident  and  an  inie- 
Culnrity,  not  a  neeesaity  :3t  oujA^  not  to  exist.  But  inlndiait 
is  normal:  for  here  there  is  no  sense  of  personal  iudependenee 
with  which  a  atate  of  dcapotiatn  couJti  be  compared,  and 
which  would  raise  revolt  in  the  aoul ;  nothing  approaching 
even  a  resentful  protest  against  it,  is  left,  eseept  the  corporeal 
smart,  and  the  pain  of  being  deprived  of  absolute  necesaarica 
and  of  pleasure. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  people,  therefore,  that  which  we  call 
in  its  double  aenae,  Sisiory,  is  net  to  be  looked  for ;  and  here  I 
the  distinction  belween  Cliina  and  India  is  most  clearly  and  I 
strongly  mmiifest.  The  Chinese  possess  a  most  minute 
history  of  their  country,  and  it  Las  been  already  remarked, 
what  arrangeraonts  are  made  in  China,  for  haviug everything 
accurately  noted  down  in  their  annala.  The  contrary  is  the 
case  iu  India.  Though  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  treaaures 
of  Indian  Literature,  have  shewn  UB  wliat  a  reputation  the 
Hindoos  have  acquired  in  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Algo- 
bra, — that  tbey  have  made  gi'eat  advances  in  Philosophy,  and 
that  among  them,  Oramiiiar  baa  been  so  far  cultivated  that  no 
language  can  be  regarded  as  more  fully  developed  than  tha 
Sanscrit, — we  find  the  department  of  jHwiory  altogether  neg- 
lected, or  rather  non-existent.  For  History  requires  Under- 
standing— thepower  of  looking  at  an  object  in  an  independent 
objective  light,  and  comprehending  it  in  its  rational  connec- 
tion with  other  objects.  Thoaa  peoples  therefore  ore  alone 
capable  of  History,  and  of  prose  generally,  who  have  arrived 
at  that  period  of  development,  (and  can  make  that  their  starts 
ing  point,)  at  which  individuals  comprehend  their  own  esist- 
ence  as  independent,  i.e.  possess  self- consciousness.  ' 

The  Chineae  are  to  be  rated  at  what  they  Ijave  made  of  them- 
selves,  lookiug  at  them  in  the  entirety  of  their  State.  While 
they  have  thus  attained  an  eziiatence  independent  of  Nature, 
they  can  also  regard  objecta  as  distinct  from  themselves, — ai 
they  are  actually  presented,— in  a  definite  form  and  in  their 
real  connection.  The  Hindoos  on  the  contrary  are  by  birth 
given  over  to  an  unyielding  destiny,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  Spirit  ia  exalted  to  Ideality ;  so  that  their 
minds  exhibit  the  contradictory  processea  of  a  disso'utian  ot 
fixed  rational  and  definite  conceptions  in  thek  Ides^tj,* 
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os-tiie  otliBP  flide,  a  degradution  of  this  ideality  to  a -ma 
fonnity  of  seaeuoua  objects.  Thie  makas  theia  incapable  of 
writing  HiRtorj.  All  tbat  hanpena  is  diesipated  in  their  minds 
into  confused  dreama.  "What  we  call  historical  truth  and 
veracity,— intelligent,  thoughtful  comprehension  of  eventg, 
and  fidelity  in  representing  tliem, — nothrng  of  this  sort  can  be 
lookedforamong  the  Hindoos.  We  may  explain  this  defi- 
ciency partly  fi»m  that  excitement  and  debility  of  the  nerves, 
which  prevents  them  from  retaining  an  object  in  their  minds, 
and  fiwnly  comprehending  it,  for  in  their  mode  of  apprehen- 
sion, a  sensitive  and  imaginative  tempei^ment  changes  it  into 
a  feverish  dream  ; — partly  from  tbe  .'act,  that  veracity  is  the 
direct  contrary  to  their  nature.  They  even  lie  knowingly  and 
designedly  where  misapprehension  is  out  of  the  question. 
As  the  Hindoo  Spirit  is  a  state  of  dreaming  and  mental  tran- 
siency— a  self- oblivious  dissolution— objects  also  dissolve  for 
it  into  unreal  images  and  indefinitude.  This  feature  is  ab> 
eolutely  characteristic ;  and  this  alone  would  furnish  U3  with 
a  clear  idea  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Hindoos,  from  which  all  that 
haa  been  said  might  be  deduced. 

But  History  is  always  of  great  importance  for  a  people; 
einee  by  means  of  that  it  becomes  conscious  of  the  path  of 
derelopment  taken  by  its  own  Spirit,  which  expresses  itself 
in  Laws,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Deeds,  Laws,  compris- 
ing morals  and  judicial  institutions,  are  by  nature  theper- 

j  manent  element  in  a  people's  esistence.  But  Histoiy  pre- 
sents a  people  with  their  own  image  in  a  condition  which 
thereby  becomes  objective  to  them.  "Without  History  their 
existence  in  tiiae  is  blindly  self-involved, — the  recurring  play 
of  arbitrary  volition  in  manifold  forms.  History  fixes  and 
imparts  consistency  to  this  fortuitous  current, — gives  it  the 
form  of  Universality,  and  by  so  doing  posits  a  directive  and 
restrictive  ride  for  it.  It  is  an  essential  instrument  in  deve- 
loping and  determining  the  Constitution — that  is,  a  rational 
political  condition  ;  for  It  is  the  empirical  method  of  produc- 
ing the  TIniversaJ,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  up  apermanent  object 
for  ithe  conceptivo  powers. — It  is  because  the  Hindoos 
have  no  History  in  the  form  of  annals,  (historia)  that  they 
have  no  History  in  thff  form  of  transactions,  (res  gestae  j) 
that   is,   no  growth   expanding  into   a  veritable   political 

.   condition. 


PeriodB  of  time  are  mentioned  io  the  Hindoo  Writingsv 
And  large  numbers  which  ha?e  oi^en  an  astronomical  meiining,L 
but  wbich  hove  still  oftener  a  quite  arbitrary  origin.  Thus ; 
it  ia  related  of  certain  Kings  that  i bey  had  reigned  70,000 
yeaxB,  or  more.  Brahma,  the  first  figure  in  the  Cosmogony, 
and  self-produced,  is  said  to  have  lived  20,000  years,  &a.  i 
Innumerable  names  of  Kings  are  cited,  -among  them  theitt-  ' 
carnations  of  Tishnu.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  regardi 
passages  of  this  kind  as  anything  hietoricaL  In  their  poema' 
Kings  are  often  talked  of:  these  may  have  been  historical' 
personages,  but  they  completely  vanish  in  fable ;  e.y.  they, 
retire  from  the  world,  and  then  appear  again,  alter  tlieyhavei 
passed  ten  thousand  years  in  solitude.  The  numbera  in. 
question,  therefore,  have  not  the  value  and  rational  meaning..- 
which  we  attach  to  them. 

Consequently  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  sources  of  Indian; 
H^tory  are  the  notices  of  Greet  Authors,  after  Alexander- 
the  Great  had  opened  the  way  to  India.  From  them  we" 
learn  that  their  iustitutions  were  the  earao  at  that  early  pe-i 
riod  as  tliey  are  now:  Santaracottus  (Chandragupta)  ia- 
marked  out  as  n  distinguished  ruler  in  the  northern  part  of  J 
India,  to  which  tjje  Bactrian  kingdom  extended.  The  Ma- 
hometan historians  supply  another  source  of  information  ;  I'M' 
the  Mahometans  began  their  invasions  as  early  as  the  10th  > 
century.  A  Turkish  slave  was  t!ie  ancestor  of  the  Ghiznian 
race.  His  son  Mahmoud  made  an  inroad  into  Hiudostan  and 
conquered  almost  tlie  whole  country.  He  fixed  his  royal 
reaidence  west  of  Cabul,  and  at  his  court  lived  the  poet  Fer- 
dusi.  The  Ghiznian  dynasty  was  soon  entirely  exterminated  • 
by  the  sweeping  attacks  of  the  Afghans  and  Moguls.  In* 
later  times  nearly  the  whole  of  India  has  been  subjected  to' 
the  Europeans.  Wliat  therefore  is  known  of  Indian  his- 
tory, has  for  the  most  part  been  communicated  through'* 
foreign  channels  :  the  native  literature  gives  only  indistinct' 
data.  Europeans  assure  us  of  the  imposaibiiity  of  wading 
through  the  morasses  of  Indian  statements.  More  definite '' 
information  may  be  obtained  from  inscriptions  and  docu- 
ments, especial'.v  from  the  deeds  of  gifts  of  land  to  pagodas 
and  divinities ;  tut  this  kind  of  evidence  supplies  naiiiea 
only.  Another  source  of  information  is  the  astronomical 
titmture,  which  is  of  high  antiquity.   Colebrooke  thoroughly 
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studied  theae  writiugs ;  though  it  ia  very  difficult  to  procml 
manuacriptB,  Bioce  the  Brahmins  keep  tliem  very  close  j 
they  are  moreover  disfigured  by  the  grossest  interpolaticnu. 
It  is  found  that  the  sttttemects  with  regard  to  coQstellatiooa 
are  often  contradictory,  and  that  the  Brahmins  interpolate 
these  ancient  works  with  events  belonging  to  their  own  time. 
The  Hindoos  do  indeed  possess  lists  and  euumerations  of 
their  Kings,  hut  these  also  nre  of  the  most  capricious  charac- 
ter ;  for  we  often  fiud  twenty  Kings  more  in  one  list  than 
in  another ;  and  should  these  lists  even  be  correct,  they  could 
not  constitute  a.  history.  The  Brahmins  have  no  conscience 
in  respect  to  truth.  Captain  Wilford  had  procured  manu- 
flcripta  from  all  quarters  with  great  trouble  and  espenaej  ho 
assembled  a  considerable  number  of  Brahmins,  and  commis- 
eioned  thorn  to  make  eitraets  from  these  works,  and  to  in- 
stitute enquiries  respecting  certain  remarkable  events — about 
Adam  and  Eve,  tlie  Deluge,  &c.  The  Brahmins,  to  please 
their  employer,  produced  statements  of  tbe  kind  required ; 
but  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  manuscripts.  Wil- 
ford  wrote  many  treatises  on  the  subject,  till  at  kst  he  detec- 
ted the  deception,  and  saw  that  he  had  laboured  in  vain. 
The  Hindoos  have,  it  is  true,  a  fixed  Era:  they  reckon  from 
Ficramdditya,  at  whose  splendid  court  lived  Calidasa,  the 
author  of  tlie  Sacontala.  The  most  illustrious  poets  fiouT' 
ished  about  the  same  time.  "  There  were  nine  pearls  at  the 
court  of  VicraraSditya,"  say  tlie  Brahmins  ;  but  we  cannot 
discover  the  date  of  this  brilliant  epoch.  From  various 
Btatements,  the  year  14S11  B.C.  has  been  contended  for ; 
others  adopt  the  year  50  B.C.,  and  this  is  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion.  Bentley's  researches  at  length  placed  Vicra- 
maditya  in  the  twelfth  century  B.C.  But  atill  more  recently 
it  has  been  discovered  that  there  were  five,  or  even  eight  or 
nine  kings  of  that  name  in  India ;  so  that  on  this  point  also 
Tre  are  thrown  back  into  utter  uncertainty. 

"When  tlie  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  India,  they 
found  a  multitude  of  petty  Kingdoms,  at  whose  head  were 
Mahometan  and  Indian  princes.  There  was  an  order  of 
things  very  nearly  approaching  feudal  organization ;  and  the 
Kingdoms  in  question  were  divided  into  districts,  haring  as 
Mahometans,  or  people  of  the  \Varrior  Caste  of 
The  business  of  these  governors  consisted  in  col- 


ICHAing  tales  and  eanyin!;  on  wnra ;  and  they  thus  formed  a 
kind  of  oristoiiracv,  tlie  Prince's  Council  of  State.  But  only 
as  far  as  their  princes  are  feared  and  esctte  fear,  have  tbey 
tiny  power ;  and  no  obydienco  ia  rendered  to  them  bnt  by 
force.  As  long  aa  the  prince  does  not  want  money,  he  has 
troops;  and  neighbouring  princes,  if  they  are  inferior  io  him 
in  force,  are  oi^en  obliged  to  pay  taiep,  but  ■wliich are  yielded. 
only  on  compulsion.  The  whole  state  of  things,  therefore,  ia 
TdOt  that  of  repose,  but  of  continual  struggle;  while  moreover 
nothing  is  developed  or  furthered.  It  is  the  struggle  of  an 
energetic  will  on  the  part  of  this  or  that  priuce  against  a 
feebler  one ;  the  history  of  reigning  dynasties,  but  not  of 
peoples ;  a  series  of  perpetually  rarying  iutriguea  and  revolta 
— not  indeed  of  Hubjecta  against  their  rulers,  but  of  a  prince'a 
son,  for  instance,  against  his  father ;  of  brothers,  uncles 
andnephews  in  contest  with  each  other  ;  andof  functionftriefl 
aaainst  their  master.  It  might  be  believed  that,  though  the 
Europeans  found  such  a  state  of  things,  this  was  the  result 
of  the  dissolution  of  earlier  superior  organizations.  It 
might,  for  instance,  be  supposed  that  the  period  of  the  Mogul 
Bupremacy  was  of  one  of  prosperity  and  splendour,  and  of  n 
political  condition  in  which  India  was  not  distracted  religi- 
ously and  politically  by  foreign  conquerors.  But  the  his- 
torical traces  and  lineaments  that  accidentally  present 
themselves  in  poetical  descriptions  and  legends,  bearing 
upon  the  period  in  Question,  always  point  to  the  same  divided 
tondition— the  result  of  war  and  of  the  instability,  of  politl- 
■  cal  relations;  while  contrary  representations  may  be  easily 
rBCOgniaed  as  a  dream,  a  mere  fancy.  This  state  of  things 
.  ia  the  natural  result  of  that  conception  of  Hindoo  life  whim 
has  been  exhibited,  and  the  conditions  which  it  necessitates. 
The  wars  of  the  sects  of  the  Bra.hmins  and  Buddhists,  of  the 
devotees  of  Vishnu  and  of  Siva,  also  contributed  their  quota 
to  this  confusion. —There  is  indeed,  a  common  character 
pervading  the  whole  of  India  ;  but  its  several  states  present 
st  the  same  time  the  greatest  variety ;  so  that  in  one  ludiaa 
State  we  meet  with  the  greatest  effeminacy, — in  iinotlier,  oa 
the  contrary,  we  find  prodigious  vigour  and  savage  barbarity. 
.If  then,  in  conclusion,  we  once  more  take  a  general  view 
of  the  comparative  condition  of  India  and  China,  we  shall 
■66  that  China  was  characteriied  bynt'oroughlyuiiiraflgiiia* 
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tivc  UndeTstanduig ;  a.  prosaic  life  amid  Grm.  and  defimte 
reality :  while  in  the  Indian  world  there  is,  so  to  speak,  no 
object  that  can  be  regarded  as  real,  and  firmly  defined, — none 
that  was  not  at  its  firat  apprehension  perverted  by  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  yery  opposite  of  what  it  presents  to  an  intelligent 
consciousness.  In  China  it  is  the  Moral  which  constitutes 
•the  substance  of  the  laws,  and  which  is  embodied  in  extenul 
strictly  determinate  relations;  while  over  all  hovers  the 
-patriarchal  providence  of  the  Emperor,  who  like  a  Pather, 
icarea  impartially  for  the  interest  of  his  subjects.  Among 
tlie  Hindoos,  on  the  contrary — instead  of  this  Unity — Di- 
Tersit7  is  the  fundamentaL  characteristic.  Beiigion,  War, 
Handicraft,  Trade,  yes,  even  the  most  trivial  occupations  are 
parcelled  out  with  rigid  separation,  —constituting  as  they  do 
the  import  of  the  one  will  which  they  involve,  and  Vihtxe 
various  requiremeuts  they  exhaust,  With  this  ia  bound  up 
a  monstrous,  irrational  imagination,  which  attaches  the 
moral  vaJue  and  character  of  men  to  an  infinity  of  outward 
actions  as  empty  in  point  of  intellect  as  of  feeling ;  sets  aside 
all  respect  for  the  welfare  of  man,  and  even  makes  a  duty 
of  the  cruellest  and  severest  contravention  of  it.  Those  diBtinc< 
tions  being  rigidly  maintained,  nothing  remains  for  the  one 
universal  will  of  the  State  but  pure  caprice,  against  whoae 
omnipotence  only  the  fixed  caste-distinctitHis  avail  for  pro- 
tection. The  Chinese  in  their  prosaic  rationality,  reverence 
as  the  Highest,  only  the  abstract  supreme  lord  ;  and  the3f 
exhibit  a  contemptibly  superstitious  respect  for  the  fixed 
and  definite.  Among  the  Hindoos  there  is  no  such  super- 
stition 80  far  as  it  presents  an  antithesis  to  Understanding ; 
rutlier  their  whole  life  and  ideas  are  one  unbroken  super- 
stition, because  amonj;  thetn  all  is  reverie  and  consequent 
enslavement.  Annihilation — the  abandonment  of  all  reaaon, 
-morality  and  subjectivity — can  only  come  to  a  positive  feeling 
and  consciousness  of  itself,  by  extravagating  in  a  boundleaBly 
wild  imagination  ;  in  which,  like  a  desolate  spirit,  it  finds  no 
rest,  no  settled  composure,  though  it  can  content  itself  in  no 
other  way  ;  as  a  man  who  is  quite  reduced  in  body  and  spirit 
finds  hie  existence  altogether  stupid  and  iatolerable,  and  is 
driven  to  tho  creation  of  a  dream-world  and  a  delirious  bliaii 
in  Opium. 


SECTIOIS^  11.— Conlmued. 

INDL4.  —BUDDHISM."  ' 

It  ia  time  to  quit  tlie  Drcara-State  clmracterizing  tlie  Hin- 
doo  Spirit  revelling  in  the  moat  extravagnnt  maze  through  all 
nntunil  and  spiritual  forma ;  comprisiag  at  the  same  time  the 
coameBt  aeuBuality  and  anticipations  of  the  profoundeBt 
thought,  and  on  that  very  accouut— ag  far  as  free  and 
rational  reality  is  concerned — sunk  in  the  most  self-aban- 
doned,  helpless  slavery ; — a  slavei^-,  in  which  the  ahstract 
forms  into  which  concrete  human  bfe  is  divided,  have  heeome 
atereotyped,  and  human  rights  and  culture  have  been  made 
absolutely  dependent  upon  these  distinctions.  In  contrast 
with  this  inebriate  Dream-life,  which  in  the  aphere  of  reality 
IB  bound  fast  in  chains,  we  have  the  unconstrained  Dream- 
life ;  which  on  the  one  hand  is  ruder  than  the  former — as  not 
faaving  advanced  bo  far  as  to  make  this  distinction  of  modes 
ofiife— butfor  the  same  reaBon,  has  not  sunk  into  the  slavery 
which  this  entails.  It  keeps  itself  more  free,  more  inde- 
pendently firm  in  itself:  its  world  of  ideas  ia  consequently 
compressed  into  simpJer  conceptions. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Phase  just  indicated,  is  involved  in  the 
same  fundamental  principle  as  that  assigned  te  Hindoo  con- 
ceptions ;  but  it  is  more  concentrated  in  itself;  its  religion  is 
simpler,  and  the  accompanying  political  condition  more  calm 
and  aettled.  This  phase  comprehends  peoples  and  countries 
of  the  most  varied  complexion.  We  regard  it  aa  embracing 
Ceylon,  Farther  India  with  the  Birman  Empire,  Siam,  Anam, 
— north  of  that  Thibet,  and  further  on  the  Chinese  Upland 
with  its  various  populations  of  Mongols  and  Tar tara.  "We  shall 
not  examine  the  special  individualities  of  theso  peoples,  but 
merely  characterize  their  Beligioa,  which  constitutes  the  most 
interesting  side  of  their  eiistence.  The  Eeligion  of  these 
peoples  is  Buddhitnt,  which  is  the  most  widely  extended 
religion  on  our  globe.  In  China  Buddha  is  reverenced  as 
Sbe i  in  Ceylon  as   Qoutama;  in  Thibet  and  am 

"  Ai  In  UpboI'b  originiU  plan  ond  in  the  firit  leclnre  tlio 
from  Indiiin  Cruhminiitn  to  Buddliwm  occupies  the  place  nssigned  il  here, 
and  lU  ma  position  of  tile  ohaf  tvr  on  Buddbigm  BgreeB  belfer  vith  iiivefll 
iuvi'Sligmions,   iis    ilctBcljmeHl    from     the   plBCn  which   it   iirerionriy 
OMupied  nod  mention  here  irill  appear  sufficieatl;  Jiutified. 
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Mongols  tbiB  religion  haa  aaaumed  the  phase  of 
lu  China — where  tliu  religion  of  Foe  early  received  a  great 
ei.tenBion,  and  introduced  a  moaostic  life— it  occupies  tbe 
poaiti on  of  an  integrant  element  of  the  Chiuese  principle.  As 
the  Subatantiol  form  of  Spirit  which  churacterizea  ChJiiD, 
dcvelopa  itself  only  to  a  unity  o^tecular  national  life,  ivliieh 
degrades  individuals  to  a  position  of  constant  dependeuce. 
religion  also  remains  in  a  state  of  dependence.  The  element 
offreedom  is  wanting  to  ifc  ;  for  its  object  is  the  priuc^U 
of  Nature  in  general, — Heaven, —  Universal  Matter.  But 
the  [compensating]  truth  of  thia  alienated  form  of  Spirit 
[Nature  occupying  the  place  of  the  Absolute  Spirit]  ia  ideal 
Unity ;  the  elevation  above  the  limitation  of  Nature  and  of 
existence  at  large  ; — the  return  of  consciausneas  into  the 
Boul.  Thia  element,  which  ia  contained  in  Buddhism,  haa 
made  its  way  in  China,  to  that  extent  to  nhich  the  Chiueee 
have  become  aware  of  the  tinspirituality  of  their  condition, 
and  the  limitation  that  hampers  their  cousciousnesa. — In 
thia  religion,^ which  may  be  generallj-  described  aa  the  reli- 
gion of  aeK-involvenient,  [undeveloped  Unity]*, — the  eleva- 
tion of  that  unspiritual  condition  to  subjectivity,  takea  place 
in  two  ways ;  one  of  which  ia  of  a  negative,  the  other  of  an 
affirmative  kind. 

The  negaiiBe  form  of  this  e!e\ation  ia  the  concentration  of 
Spirit  to  the  Infinite,  and  must  first  present  itself  under 
theological  conditions.  It  is  contained  in  the  fundamental 
dogma,  that  Nothingnesa  is  the  principle  of  all  tbinga,— that 
all  proceeded  from  audretumsto  Nothingnesa.  The  various 
forme  found  in  the  World  are  only  modilieations  of  proces- 
sion [thence].  If  an  analysia  of  these  varioua  forma  were 
attempted,  they  would  lose  their  quality  ;  for  in  themselves 
all  things  are  one  and  the  same  inseparable  essence,  and  thia 
essence  is  Nothingness.  The  connection  of  this  with  tbe 
Metempaychoaia  can  be  thus  explained  :  All  [that  we  see]  is 
but  a  change  of  Form.  'i"he  inherent  infinity  of  Spirit- 
infinite  concrete  self-dependence — ia  entirely  separate  from 
thia  Universe  of  phenomena.  Abstract  Nothingneas  ia 
properly   that   which   lies  beyond  Finite  Existenco — what 


we  may  call  the  Supreme  Being.  This  real  principle  <A 
the  Universe  is,  it  is  said,  in  eternal  repose,  and  in  itselt 
unchangeable.  Its  essence  consists  intheabsenccofactivitr 
and  Tolition.  7or  Nothingoess  is  abstract  Unity  wit li  itself. 
To  obtain  happiness,  therefore,  man  must  seek  to  assimilati; 
himselt'to  this  principle  by  continual  victories  over  himself; 
and  for  the  sake  of  this,  do  nothing,  wish  nothing,  desire 
nothbg.  In  this  condition  of  happiness,  therefore,  Vice  or 
Virtue  ia  out  of  the  question  ;  for  the  true  blessedness  ia 
Union  with  Kothingness.  The  more  man  frees  btmself  from 
all  speciality  of  eiistence,  the  nearer  does  he  approach  pe^ 
feet  ion ;  and  in  the  annihilation  of  all  activity— in  pure 
passivity — he  attains  complet«  resemblance  to  Poe.  The 
abstract  Unity  in  question  is  not  a  mere  Futurity — a  Spintua! 
sphere  existing  beyond  our  own  ;  it  has  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent ;  it  is  truth  for  man  [as  he  is],  and  ought  to  be  realized 
in  him.  In  Ceylon  and  the  Birmau  Empire, —where  this 
Buddhistic  Faith  has  its  roots, — there  prevails  an  idea,  that 
man  can  attain  by  meditation,  to  exemption  from  BicknesB, 
old  age  and  death. 

But  while  this  is  the  negative  form  of  the  elevation  of 
Spirit  from  immersion  in  the  Objective  to  a  subjective  reali- 
zation of  itself,  tbis  Heligion  also  advances  to  the  canscions' 
uesa  of  on  affirmalive  form.  Spirit  ia  the  Ahsolute.  Tet 
iu  comprehending  Spirit  it  is  a  point  of  cssetiiial  importance 
in  what  determinate  form  Spurit  is  conceived.  "When  we 
speak  of  Spirit  as  universal,  we  know  that  for  us  it  exists  only 
in  an  inward  conception ;  but  to  attain  this  potut  of  view, — to 
appreciate  Spirit  in  the  pure  subjectivity  of  Thought  and  con- 
caption, — ia  the  result  of  a  longer  process  of  culture.  At  that 
pemt  in  history  at  which  we  baTe  now  arrived,  the  form  of 
Spirit  is  not  advanced  beyond  Immedtateoess  [the  idea  of  it 
is-Dot  yet  refined  by  reflection  and  abstraction].  God  is  con- 
ceived in  an  immediate,  unrefiected  form  ;  not  in  the  form  of 
Thought— objectively.  But  this  immediate  Form  is  that  of  hu- 
inauitv.  The  Sun, the  Starsdonot  comeup  to  theideaofSpiriti 
out  IVIanseems  to  realize  it  1  and  he,  as  JSuJdlia,  Gautama,  JFo« 
— in  the  form  of  a  departed  teacher,  and  in  the  living  form 
^f  the  Grand  Lama —receives  divine  worehip.  The  Abstract 
Understanding  generally  objecta  to  this  idea  of  a  Godnianj  " 
■lleging  as  >  defect  that  the  form  here  asaigned  W  ^^;i\4 
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is  aa  immediate,  [imccQeuted,  unreflucd]  oue, — th&t  infaot 
it'it  none  other  tlian  Man  ia  the  concrete.  Herethc  character 
of  a.'whole  people  is  bound  up  with  the  theological  vievr  jiBt< 
indicated.  The  SlongoU — a  race  extending  through  the  vholfi 
of  centra!  Asia  as  far  aaSiberio,  where  they  are  subject  to  the 
Hussions — worship  the  Lama;  and  with  this  form  ol'worahui  a 
simple  paliticalcotiditian,anatriarcbal  life  is '.loscly  united;  for 
they  are  properly  a  Nomad  people,  and  only  occftsionally  ore 
commotions  excited  amongthem,  when  they  seem  to  be  beside 
themselves,  and  eruptions  and  inundations  of  vast  hordes  axo 
occasioned.  Ofthe  Lamas  there  are  three:  the  beat  known  is 
the  Dalai-Lama,  who  has  his  seat  at  Lassa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Thibet.  A  second  is  the  Teshoo-Lama,  who  under  the  title  of 
Bantshen  Binbotshee  resides  atTeshoo-Lomboo;  there  is  alsoa 
third  in  Southern  Siberia.  The  first  two  Lamas  preside  over 
two  distinct  sects,  of  which  the  priests  of  one  wear  yeUow  capt^ 
those  of  the  other,  red.  The  wearers  of  the  yellow  caps, — 
at  whose  head  ia  the  Salai-Liama,  and  among  whose  adherents 
is  the  Emperor  of  China, — have  introduced  celibacy  amoi^ 
the  prieatB,  while  the  red  sect  allow  their  marriage.  The 
English  have  become  considerably  acquainted  with  the  Teahoo- 
Lama  and  hare  given  us  deacriptions  of  him. 

The  general  form  which  the  spirit  of  the  Lamaistic  develop- 
ment of  Buddhism  assumes,  is  that  of  a  living  human  being; 
while  in  the  original  Buddhism  it  is  a  deceased  person.  The  two 
hold  in  common  the  relationship  to  a  man.  The  idea  of  a  maa 
being  worshipped  as  god, — especially  a  living  man, — has  in  it 
something  paradoxiciu  and  revolting;  but  the  following  con- 
siderations must  beesamined  before  we  pronounce  judgment 
respecting  it.  The  conception  of  Spirit  involves  its  being  re- 
garded as  inherently,  intnnsically,  universal.  This  condition 
must  be  particularly  observed,  and  it  must  be  discovered  how 
the  systems  adopted  by  various  peoples  this  universality 
kept  mvjew.  It  is  not  the  individuality  of  the  subject  that 
reveredjbutthatwhichisuaiiversalinhim;  and  which  among 
the  Thibetians,  Hindoos,  and  Asiatics  geaerally,  ia  regarded  as 
the  essence  pervading  all  things.  This  substantial  Unity  of 
Spirit  is  realized  in  the  Lama,  who  is  nothing  but  the  form 
in  which  Spirit  manifests  itaelf ;  and  who  does  not  hold  this 
Spiritual  Essence  as  his  pecuhar  property,  but  is  regarded 
ns  partakiug  in  it  only  in  order  to  exhibit  it  to  others,  that 
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pi0^  aM$)l§6sedau«».  ^^  I^^LanTAr'^ personality  as  «ich— his  '■ 
{MMBdouIal*  indivi^lali^^^^is^er^fore  ^labordinjite  to  that  fiuilM  ^ 
0tontid'  ds^enbe  wMc&'  it^^embbdies*  The  seodnd^point  ^which  • 
ofHuiliMfeEPinir  essenbial'i^ti^  Lama : 

ia*«tfae'-4t&eonn6iih^on<  &oi&  jN'ature.    The  Impierml  dignity  of*. 
Ghinaifi[?olved  [kBwl»  8aiw,]ia  supremacy  over  the  powers  of  Na- 
tuM ;  while  here  spiritual  power  is  directly  separated  from  the 
mi  mratmntsB.  The  ideanever  crosses  theminds  of  the  Lama- wor- 
shippers to  desire  of  the  Lama  to  shew  himself  Lord  of  Nature 
— to  exercise  magical  and  miraculous  power ;  for  from  the  heing 
they  call  God,  they  look  only  for  spiritual  activity  and  the 
bestowal  of  spiritual  henefits.  Ibuddha  h^s  moreover  theexpress 
names  **  Saviour  of  Souls," — "  Sea  of  Virtue," — "  the  Great 
Teacher.".    Those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
Tes^o-Lama  depict  him  as  a  most  excellent  person^  of  the 
cdlixiest  temper  and  most  devoted  to  meditatien.    Thus  ako 
do' the  Lama-worshippers  regard  him.  They  see  in  him  a  maa 
constantly  occupied  with  reli^on,  and  who  when  he  directs  his 
attention  to  what  is  human,  does  so  only  to  impart  consolation 
and  encouragement  by  his  blessing,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
mercy  and  the  bestowal  of  forgiveness.     These  Lamas  lead  a 
thoroughly  isolated  life  and  have  a  feminine  I'ather  than 
masculine  training.     Early  torn  from  the  arms  of  his  parents 
the  Lama  is  generally  a  well-formed  and  beautiful  child.     He 
is  brought  up  amid  perfect  quiet  and  solitude,  in  a  kind  of 
prison  :  he  is  well  catered  for,  and  remains  without  exercise  or 
childish  play,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  feminine  sus« 
ceptible  tendency  prevails  in   his  character.     The  Grand 
Lamas  have  under  them  inferior  Lamas  as  presidents  of  the 
great  fraternities.     In  Thibet  every  father  who  has  four  sons 
is  obliged  to  dedicate  one  to  a  conventual  life.   The  Mongols, 
who  are  especially  devoted  to  Lamaism— this  modification  of 
Buddhism — have  great  respect  for  all  tliat  possesses  life.  They 
live  chiefly  on  vegetables,  and  revolt  from  killing  any  animal, 
even  a  louse.  This  worship  of  tlie  Lamas  has  supplanted  Sha- 
manism, that  is,  the  religion  of  Sorcery.  The  Shamans — priests 
of  this  religion — intoxicate  themselves  with   strong  drinks 
and  dancing,  and  while  in  this  state  perform  their  incan- 
tations, &11  exhausted  on  the  ground,  and  utter  words  which 
pass  for  oracular.     Since  Buddliism  and  Lamaism  have  taken 
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the  place  of  the  Shaman  Seligior,  the  life  of  the  Mongoli 
haa  been  airaple,  preacriptivo  and  patrinrchal.  Where  they 
I  take  any  part  in  History,  we  find  them  occasioning  impoJaes 
\  that  have  only  been  the  groundwork  of  historical  develop- 
ment. There  is  therefore  little  to  be  said  about  tbe  political 
administration  of  the  Lamas.  A  YJzier  has  charge  of  the  Be- 
cular  dominion  and  reports  everything  to  the  Lama:  the 
government  is  simple  and  lenient ;  and  tho  veneration  which 
the  Mongols  pay  to  the  Lama,  eipreaaea  it-aelf  chiefly  in  tltrir 
asking  counael  of  him  in  political  atfaira,  JH 


SECTION  III.  ^H 

PERSIA.  I 

Asia  aeparatea  itself  into  two  parts, — Hither  and  Farther 
Isia ;  which  are  essentially  difl'erent  from  each  other.  "While 
f  the  Chineae  and  Hindoos — the  two  great  nations  of  Farther 
j  Asia,   already  considered, — belong  to  the  strictly  Asiatic 
namely  the  Mongolian  Bace,    and   consequently  poeaess  a 
quite  peculiar  character,  discrepant  from  oura ;  the  nations  of 
[  Either  Asia  belong  to  the    Caucaaiaa,  i.e.   the  European 
Itock.     Thev  are  related  to  the  West,  while  tho  Parther- 
'  Asiatic  peoples  are  perfectly  isolated.     The  European  who 
i  goes  from  Persia  to  India,  observes,  therefore,  a  prodigioiw 
contrast.     Whereas  in  the  former  country  he  finds  himself 
[    Btjll  somewhat  at  home,and  meets  with  European  dispositions, 
'   human  virtues  and  human  passions, — as  soon  as  he  crosses  the 
I   Indus  (i.*,  in  the  laiteriegiou),  he  encounters  the  most  lijpel- 
lent  characteristics,  pervading  every  single  feature  of  society. 
With  the  Persian  Empiro  we  first  enter  on  continuous 
History.  The  Persians  are  the  first  Historical  People ;  Persia 
was  the  first  Empire  that  passed  away.     Wliile  China  and 
India    remain    stationary,  and  perpetuate  a  natural  vege- 
tative eidstence  even  to  the  present  time,  this  laud  has  been 
subject  to  those  developments  and  revolutions,  which  alone 
manifest  a  historical  condition.    The  Chinese  and  the  Indian 
Empire  assert  a  place  in  the  historical  series  only  on  their 
own  account  and  for  ua ;  [not  for  neighbours  and  aucceaaors.l 
But  here  in  Persia  fir^t  arises  that  light  which  shines  itaelf,  and 
illuminatea  what  is  around ;  for  Zoroaster's  "  Light"  belongi 
J  to  the  World  of  Conaoiouaness— to  Spirit  as  a  i-elation  to  loia^ 
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thing  distinct  from  itself.  We  see  in  the  Peraian  World  n  pure 
cialtcd  Unit}',  na  the  esaence  which  leaves  the  special  esist- 
ences  that  inhere  in  it,  free  i — aa  the  Light,  which  only  mani- 
feata  what  bodies  are  in  themaelTes ;  —  a  Unity  which  governs 
individuals  only  to  eicite  thera  to  become  powerful  for  them- 
selves— to  develop  and  assert  their  individuality.  Light 
niakea  no  distinctions  :  the  Sun  shines  on  the  righteous  and 
the  unrighteous,  on  high  and  low,  and  confers  on  all  the 
same  benefit  and  prosperity.  Light  is  vitalizing  only  in  so 
tar  as  it  is  brought  to  hear  on  something  distinct  from  itself, 
operating  upon  and  developing  that.  It  holds  a  position  of 
antitbeeia  to  Darkness,  and  this  antithetical  relation  opens 
out  to  us  the  principle  of  activity  and  Ufe.  The  principle 
of  development  begins  with  the  history  of  Persia.  This 
therefore  constitutes  strictly  the  beginning  of  World-His- 
tory ;  for  the  grand  interest  of  Spirit  in  History,  is  to 
attain  an  unlimited  immanence  of  suDJectivity, — by  an  abso- 
lute antithesis  to  attain  complete  harmony.* 

Thus  the  transition  which  we  have  to  make,  is  only  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Idea,  not  in  the  external  historical  connection. 
The  principle  of  this  transition  13  that  the  Universal  Essence, 
which  we  recognized  in  Brahm,  now  becomes  perceptible  toi 
tfonaciousuess — becomes  ao  object  and  acquires  a  positive  im- 
port for  man.  Brahm  is  not  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos  :  he 
18  nothing  more  than  a  condition  of  tne  Individual,  a  religious 
ft-eling,  a  non-obiective  existence, — a  relation,  which  for  con- 
crete vitality  is  that  of  annihilation.  But  in  becoming  objec- 
tive, this  Universal  Essence  acquires  a  positive  nature :  man 
becomes  free,  and  thus  occupies  a  position  face  to  face  as  it 
were  with  the  Highest  Being,  the  latter  being  made  objec- 
tive for  him.  This  form  of  Universality  we  see  eihibited  in 
Persia,  involving  a  separation  of  man  from  the  Universal 
essence;  while  nt  the  same  time  the  individual  recognizes 
himself  as  identical  with,  fa  partaker  in,]  that  essence.  In  the 
Chinese  and  Indian  principle,  this  distinction  was  not  made. 
We  found  only  a  unit  of  the  Spiritual  and  the  Natural.  But 
Spirit  still  involved  in  Nature  has  to  solve  the  problem  of 
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'  freeisK  itself  from  the  latter.     Bighte  and  Duties  in  India 

Bre  iiitimatel;  connected  with  fecial  classeB,  and  are  there- 
fore only  peculiarities  attaching  to  man  by  the  ammgeuiQit 
of  Nature.  In  China  thie  unity  prcBents  itaelf  under  the 
conditions  ofpatemol  government.  Man  is  not  free. there; 
he  poBsesses  do  moral  eiement,  einca  he  is  identical  withthe 
external  command  [obedience  is  purely  natural,  as  in  tbe 
filial  relation, — not  the  result  of  reflection  and  principle.]  In 
the  Persian  principle,  Unity  first  elevates  itself  to  the  dia- 
tinction  from  the  merely  natural ;  we  have  the  negation  of 
that  unreflecting  relation  which  iJiowed  no  exercise  of  mind 
to  intervene  hetween  the  mandate  and  its  adoption  by  the 
will.  In  the  Persian  principle  this  unity  is  manifested  as 
Light,  which  in  this  case  is  not  simply  light  as  such,  the  meet 
universal  physical  element,  but  at  the  same  time  also  tpiritual 
purity — theGood.  Speciality — the  involvement  with  Umited 
Nature — is  consequently  aboliahed.  Light,  in  a  physical 
and  spiritual  sense,  imports,  therefore,  elevation — freedom 
from  the  merely  natural,  Man  sustains  a  relation  to  Light — 
to  the  Abstract  G-ood — as  to  something  objective,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged, reverenced,  and  evoked  to  activity  by  his  "ffill- 
If  we  look  back  once  more, — and  we  cannot  do  so  too  fre- 
quently,— on  the  phases  which  we  have  traversed  in  arrivingat 
this  point,  we  perceive  in  Cbina  the  totality  of  a  moral  Whole, 
but  excluding  subiectivity ; — this  totality  divided  into  mem- 
bers, but  without  independence  in  its  various  portions.  "We 
found  only  on  estemal  arrangement  of  this  pohtical  Unity. 
In  India,  on  the  contrary,  distinctions  made  themselyes  pro- 
minent ;  but  the  principle  of  separation  was  unspirituaL 
We  found  incipient  subjectivity,  but  hampered  with  the  con- 
dition, that  the  separation  in  question  is  inaurmountabie  [ 
and  that  Spirit  remains  involved  in  the  limitations  of  Nature, 
and  is  therefore  a  self-contradiction.  Above  this  purity  of 
Castes  is  that  purity  of  Ligiit  which  we  observe  in  Persia ; 
that  Abstract  Good,  to  which  all  ore  equally  able  to  approach, 
and  in  which  all  equally  may  be  hallowed.  The  Unity  re- 
cognized therefore,  now  first  becomes  a  principle,  not  an  ester- 
mJ  bond  of  floulless  order.  The  fact  that  every  ouo  has  a  shore 
in  that  principle,  secures  to  him  personal  dignity. 

Tirst  as  to  Geogrt^hical  poiition,  we  see  China  and  India, 
exhibiting  as  it  were  the  dull   half-conscious  brooding  of 
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Spirit,  in  friiitfol  piaina, — distinct  from  whic!i  is  the  lofty  giiv 
die  of  mountains  with  the  wandering  liordes  that  occupy 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  heights,  in  their  conquest,  did 
not  change  the  spirit  of  the  piaina,  but  imbibed  it  them- 
Belvea.  But  in  Persia  the  two  principles — retaining  their  di- 
verait  — became  united,  and  the  mountain  peoples  with  their 

Srineiple  became  the  predominant  element.  The  two  chief 
ivisiouB  which  we  have  to  mention  are : — the  Persian  Upland 
Itself,  and  the  Valley-plaloa,  which  are  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  TTpIanda.  That  elevated 
territory  Is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Soliman  mountains, 
which  are  continued  in  a  northerly  direction  by  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  and  Belur  Tag.     The  latter  separate  the  anterior  re- 

g'on — Bactriana  and  Sogdiana,  occupying  the  plains  of  the 
sus— trom  the  CJiineae  Upland,  which  extends  as  far  aa , 
Cashipu'.  That  plain  of  the  Oxus  itself  lies  to  the  north  ofj 
the  Persian  Upland,  which  declines  on  the  south  towards  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  is  the  geographical  position  of  Iran.  Oa ' 
its  western  declivity  lies  Persia  (Earsistan;)  higher  to  the' 
north,  Kourdistan, — beyond  this  Armenia.  Thence  extendin 
a  south-westerly  direction  the  ri-ver  districts  of  the  Tigi 
the  Euphrates. — The  elements  of  the  Persian  Empire  are  the 
Zend  race — the  old  Parsees  ;  neit  the  Assyrian,  Median, 
and  Babylonian  Empire  in  the  region  mentioned ;  but  the 
Persian  Eqipire  also  includes  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
with  its  line  of  coast ;  and  thus  combines  the  Upland,  the 
Valley  Plains  and  the  Coast  re^oa. 

CHAPTEE  I. 
THE  ZEND  PEOPLE. 
Zend  People  derived  their  name  from  the  language 
&  which  tlie  Zend  Books  arc  written,  i.e.  the  canonical  booSa 
on  which  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Parsees  is  founded.  Of 
this  religion  of  the  Parsees  or  Fire- worshippers,  there  are 
still  traces  eitant.  There  is  a  colony  of  them  in  Bombay'; 
and  on  the  Caspian  Sea  there  are  some  scattered  familiea 
that  have  retained  this  form  of  worship.  Their  national  eiist- 
ence  was  put  an  end  toby  the  Mahometans.  The  great  2«^ 
Jashl — called  Zoroaster  by  the  Greeks— wrote  his  religious 
books  in  the  Zend  language,  Fntilnearly  thelastthirdof  tUa 
ISth  century,  this  language  and  all  the  writings  composed 
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In  it,  were  entirely  iiDkaown  to  Eu.ro|)efln3  ;  wUeu  at  length 
the  celebrated  Frenchman,  Anquetil  du  Perron,  disclosed 
to  US  these  rich  treasures,  I'illed  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
Oriental  World,  which  his  poverty  did  not  allow  him  to 
gratify,  he  enlisted  in  a  French  corps  that  was  about  to  sail 
for  India.  He  thna  reached  Bombay,  where  he  met  with 
the  ParsecB,  and  entered  on  the  study  of  their  religionB 
ideas.  With  indescribable  difficnil^  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
their  religious  booka;  making  his  way  into  their  HterEtuie, 
and  thus  opening  an  entirely  new  and  wide  field  of  research, 
but  which,  owing  to  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Un- 
gnage,  still  awaits  thorough  investigation. 

Where  the  Zend  people,  mentioned  in  the  religious  booki 
of  Zoroaster,  lived,  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  Media  and 
Persia  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  prevailed,  and  Xenophon  re- 
iatea  that  Cyrus  adopted  it :  but  none  of  these  countries  was 
the  proper  habitat  of  the  Zend  people.  Zoroaster  himself  calls 
it  the  pure  Aryan  :  we  find  a  similar  name  in  Herodotus,  fur 
he  says  that  the  Medes  were  formerly  called  Arii—  a  name 
with  which  the  designation  Iran  is  connected.  Sonth  of  the 
Oius  runs  a  mountain  chain  in  the  ancient  Bactriana — 
with  which  the  elevated  plains  commence,  that  were  inhabi- 
ted by  the  Medes,  the  Parth  ians,  and  the  Hyrcaniana.  In 
the  district  watered  by  the  O.tus  at  the  commencement  of 
its  course,  Bactra — probably  the  modem  Balk — is  said  to 
have  been  situated ;  from  which  Cabul  and  Cashmere  are 
distant  ouly  about  eight  days'  journey.  Here  in  Bactriana 
appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Zend  people.  In  the 
time  of  Cyrus  we  find  the  pure  and  origind  faith,  and  the 
ancient  political  and  social  relations  such  as  they  are  described 
in  the  Zend  books,  no  longer  perfect.  Thus  much  appears 
certain,  that  the  Zend  language,  which  is  connected  with  the 
3aiisc(it,  was  the  language  of  the  Persians,  Medes,  and  Bac- 
trians.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  the  people  bear  an  evi- 
dent stamp  of  great  simplicity.  Four  classes  are  mentioned : 
Priests,  Warriors,  Agriculturists,  and  Craftsmen.  Trade 
only  is  not  noticed  j  from  wliich  it  would  appear  that  the  peo- 
ple still  remained  in  an  isolated  condition.  Governors  of 
Districts,  Towns,  and  Hoads,  are  mentioned;  so  that  all  points 
to  the  social  phase  of  society, — the  political  not  being  yet 
!___!._ _i    and  nothing  indicates  a  connection  with  other 
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states.  It  ia  essential  to  note,  that  we  find  bere  no  Ca; 
but  only  Classes,  aud  that  there  are  no  reatrictions  on  i 
riage  between  these  different  Classes  ;  though  the  Zend 
writings  announce  civil  laws  and  penalties,  together  with 
religious  enaetmeutB. 

The  chief  point — that  which  especially  concerns  us  here— 
is  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster.  In  contrast  with  the  wretched 
hebetude  of  Spirit  which  we  find  among  the  Hindoos,  a  pure 
ether — ao  exhalation  of  Spirit^meets  us  in  the  Persian 
conception.  In  it,  Spirit  emergea  from  that  substan- 
tial Unity  of  Nature,  that  substantial  destitution  of  import, 
in  wliich  a  aepai-ation  iias  not  yet  taken  place,- — in  which. 
Spirit  JiDB  not  yet  an  independent  existence  in  contrapositioa 
to  its  object.  This  people,  namely,  attained  to  the  eonacious-  . 
nesa,  that  abaointe  Truth  muat  have  the  form  of  TJniver-  | 
sality—  of  ITnity.  This  Universal,  Eternal,  Infinite  Essence  ' 
it  not  recognized  at  firat,  ob  conditioned  in  any  way  ;  it  is 
Unlimited  Identity.  Thia  is  properly  (and  we  nave  already 
frequently  repeated  it,)  also  the  character  of  Brahm.  But 
this  Universal  Being  became  objective,  and  their  Spirit  became 
the  consciousnesa  of  thia  its  Essence ;  while  on  the  contrary 
among  tbe  Hindoos  this  objectivity  ia  only  the  natural  one 
of  the  Brahmins,  and  ia  recogniK'cd  aa  pure  Universality  only 
in  the  destruction  of  consciousness.  Among  the  Peraians 
this  negatire  assertion  has  become  a  positive  one ;  and  man 
has  a  relation  to  Universal  Being  of  such  a  kind  that  her^ 
mains  positive  in  sustaining  it.  This  One,  Universal  Being,  is 
indeed  not  jet  recogiuBed  as  the  free  Unity  of  Thought ;  not 
yet  "  worshipped  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth  ;"  but  ia  still  clothed 
with  a  form— that  of  Light.  But  Ligbt  ia  not  a  Lama,  a 
Brahmin,  a  Mountain,  a  brute, — thia  or  that  particular  ex- 
istence,— but  sensuous  Universality  itself;  simple  manifesta- 
tion. The  Persian  Beligion  ia  therefore  no  idol-worship  ;  it 
does  not  adore  individual  natural  objects,  but  the  Universal 
itself.  Light  admits,  moreover,  the  signification  of  the  Spiri- 
tual i  it  ia  the  form  of  the  Good  and  True, — the  substantiality 
of  knowledge  and  volition  as  well  as  of  all  natural  things. 
Light  puts  man  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  exercise  choice  ; 
■ud  he  can  only  choose  when  he  has  emerged  from  that  which 
hsd  absorbed  him.  But  Light  directly  involves  an  Opposite, 
Dunelj,  Darkueas ;  just  as  Evil  is  the  antithesis  of  Qood,   Aa 
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.-roan  could  not  appreciate  Good,  if  Evil  were  not  j  and'U  he 
can  be  really  good  only  when  he  has  become  acquainted  nith 
the  contrary,  so  the  Light  does  not  csiat  without  IJarkiiMB, 
>  AmoDg  the  Persians,  Ormaxd  and  AJtrUiian  p)-e»ent.  the  an- 
titheaiB  in  question-  Ormuzd  is  the  Lord  of  the  kingdom  of 
Light — of  Good;  Ahriman  that  of  Darkness-rof  EviL  But 
'  there  is  a  still  higher  being  from  whom  both  proceeded— a 
'  Universal  Being  not  affected  by  this  antithesis,  called  &r- 
vane-Aicerene— the  Unlimited  All,  The  All,  i^.  is  BMne- 
-  thing  abstract ;  it  does  not  eiiat  for  itself,  niid  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman  have  arisen  from  it.  This  ]>ualiBin  is  coinm<»)ly 
brought  as  a  reproach  agaiust  Oriental  thought ;  and,  as  fw 
as  the  contradiction  is  regarded  aa  absolute,  that  is  certaiBly 
an  irreligious  understanding  which  remaina  satisfied  with  it. 
But  the  very  nature  of  Spirit  demands  antithesis ;  the  princi- 
ple of  Dualism  belongs  tnecefore  to  the  idea  of  Spirit,  which, 
m  its  concrete  form,  essentially  involves  distiuction.  Among 
the  Pereiajja,  Purity  and  Impiirity  have  both  beaome  subjects 
of  coEBciousneas ;  and  Spirit,  in  order  to  comprehend  iiself, 
must  of  necessity  place  the  Special  and  Negative  existence  in 
contrast  with  the  Universal  and  Positive.  Only  by  overcoiaiiig 
..thisantitheaisiaSpirit  twice-h  om — ^regenerated ..  Th  ed  eficient^ 
in  the  Persian  principle  is  onlj-  that  the  Unity  of  the  antithe- 
i  sis  is  not  completely  recognized;  for  in  that  indefinite  con- 
ception of  the  Uncreated  All,  whence  Onuuzd  and  Ahriman 
.proceeded,  the  Unity  is  only  the  absolutely  J'Wninf  existence, 
I  and  does  not  reduce  the  contradictory  elements  to  harmony 
in  itself.  Ormuzd  creates  of  his  own  free  will ;  but  also 
according  to  the  decree  of  Zeruane-Akerene ;  (the  represMita- 
tion  wavers  ;)  and  the  harmonizing  of  the  contradiction  ia  only 
to  be  found  in  the  contest  which  Ormuzd  carriee  oa  with 
Ahriman,  and  in  which  ho  will  at  last  conquer.  Ormuzd  is 
the  Lord  of  Light,  and  he  createa  all  that  is  beiiutiiul  and  no- 
ble in  the  World,  which  is  a  Kingdom  of  the  Sun.  He  is  the 
excellent,  the  good,  the  positive  in  all  natural  and  spiritual 
esistence.  JAghb  ia  the  bodi/ of  Ormvzd;  thetiee  the  worship 
of  Fire,  because  Ormuzd  is  present  in  all  Light ;  but  he  is 
not  the  Bun  or  Moon  itself.  In  these  the  Persians  vene- 
rate only  the  Light,  which  is  Ormuzd.  Zoroaster  asks  Or- 
muzd who  heiaP  He  answers  :  "My  Knme  is  the  ground  and 
centre  of  all  existence — Highest  Wisdom  and  Science  — Ses- 
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>yerofthH  His  of  the  World,  and  maintainer  of  the  Uma 
-  Terse — Fulnesa  ot'  BleseedneBa — Pare  Will,"  &c.  That 
ichicb  comes  from  Ormiizd  is  liv"mg,  independeut,  and  lasting. 
Ijimgnage  testifies  to  his  power ;  prayers  are  his  productions. 
Darkness  is  on  the  contrary  the  body  of  Ahriman ;  but  a 
perpetual  fire  banishes  him  from  the  teinpies.  The  chief 
end  of  every  man's  eiistenee  is  to  keep  himself  pure,  and 
to  spread  this  purity  around  him.  The  precepts  that  have  this 
in  view  are  very  diffuse ;  the  moral  requirements  are  how- 
ever eharacterized  by  mildness.  It  is  said  :  if  a  man  loads 
you  with  revilingH,  and  insults,  but  aubseijuently  humbles  him- 
self, call  him  your  friend.  AVe  read  in  the  Vendidad,  that 
eacrilices  consist  chiefly  of  the  flesh  of  clean  animals,  flowers 
and  IVuits,  milk  and  perfumes.  It  is  said  there,  "  As  miBt' 
was  created  pure  and  worthy  of  Heaven,  he  becomes  puloj 
again  through  the  law  of  the  servanta  of  Ormuzd,  which  ia 
purity  itself;  if  he  purifies  himself  by  sanctity  of  tbougbt, 
word,  and  deed.  "What  is  '  Pure  Thought  ?'  That  which 
ascends  to  the  beginning  of  things.  What  is  'Pure  Word  P*; 
The  Word  of  Onnuzd,  (the  Word  is  thus  personified 
porta  the  living  Spirit  of  the  whole  revebition  of  Ormusdi^J 
What  is  '  Pure  Deed  ?'  The  humble  adoration  of  the  He*- 
Yenly  Hosts,  created  at  the  beginning  of  things." 
plied  in  this  tliat  man  should  be  virtuous :  his  ow 
■ubjective  freedom  is  presupposed.  Ormuzd  is  not  limited 
to  particular  forms  of  existence.  Sun,  Moon,  and  five  other 
Btars,  t\  hich  seem  to  indicate  the  planets— those  illuminating 
and  illuminated  bodies — are  the  primary  symbols  of  Ormuzd; 
the  JmtJiaspand,  his  first  sons.  Among  these,  Mitra  is  also 
named  :  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  the  star  which  this 
name  denotes,  as  we  are  also  in  reference  to  the  others.  The 
Mitra  is  placed  in  the  Zend  Books  among  the  other  stars; 
yet  in  the  penal  code  moral  transgressions  are  called  "  Mitra- 
fiins," — e.g.  breach  of  promise,  entailing  300  lashes  ;  to  which 
-in  the  ease  of  theft,  3O0  years  of  punishment  in  Hell  are  to 
be  added.  Mitra  appears  here  as  the  presiding  genius  of 
man's  inward  liigher  life.  Lat«r  on,  great  importance  is  aa- 
wgned  to  I>litra  as  the  mediator  between  Ormuzd  and  men. 
Sven  Herodotus  mentions  the  adoration  of  Mitra.  In  Borne, 
at  a  later  date,  it  became  very  prevalent  as  a  secret  worsliip  j 
and  we  find  traces  of  it  even  tax  into  the  middle  ages.    Afr< 
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Mdes  those  noticed  there  are  other  protecting  genii,  ivhicb  nnk 
Dadtr  the  Amahaspand,  their  Buperiora  ;  and  are  the  govern, 
on  and  preservers  of  the  world.  The  council  of  the  wreii 
creat  men  whom  the  Persian  Monarch  had  about  Lim  vtu 
iikewise  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  couK  of  Ormuzd.  Tbe 
Jhrtert — a  kind  of  Spirit-Worid — are  distinguished  fi-om  the 
creatures  of  the  mundane  sphere.  The  Fervers  are  not  Sm- 
rits  according  to  our  idea,  for  tiiej  exist  in  erery  natural  ob- 
ject, whether  fire,  water,  or  earth.  Their  existence  is  eoersl 
with  the  origin  ofthings;  they  ore  in  all  places,  in  high  roads, 
towns,  &c.,  and  are  prepared  to  give  help  to  supplicants. 
Their  abode  is  iu  Gorodman,  the  dwelling  of  the  "  Blessed," 
above  the  solid  vault  of  heaven.  As  Son  of  Ommzd  we  find 
the  name  Dshemshid  :  apparently  the  same  as  he  whom  the 
Oreeks  call  Achsmenes,  whose  descendants  are  called  Piahda- 
dians — a  race  to  which  Cjrua  was  reported  to  belong.  Evenat 
a  later  period  the  Persians  seem  to  have  had  the  designation 
Acheemenians  among  the  Bomans.  (Horace.  Odes  111.  i.  44.) 
Dshemshid,  it  is  saia,  pierced  the  earth  with  a  golden  dagger; 
which  means  nothing  more  than  that  he  introduced  agriculture. 
He  is  said  then  to  have  traversed  the  various  countries,  origi- 
oated  springs  and  rivers,  and  thereby  fertilized  certain  tracts 
of  land,  and  made  the  valleys  teem  with  living  beings,  Ac.  In 
the  Zeudaveata,  the  name  Gustasp  is  also  i'requently  meo- 
tioned,  which  many  recent  investigators  have  bft'ii  inclined  to 
connect  with  Darius  Hystaspes ;  an  idea  however  that  cannot 
be  entertained  for  a  moment,  for  this  Gustasp  doubtless  be- 
longs to  the  ancient  Zend  Eace — to  a  period  tliercfore  antece- 
dent to  Cyrus.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Zend  books  of  the 
Turanians  also,  i.e.  the  Nomade  tribes  of  the  north  ;  though 
ootliiiig  historical  can  be  thence  deduced. 

The  ritual  ahtervancet  of  the  religion  of  Ormuzd  import 
that  D)en  should  conduct  themselves  in  harmony  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Light.  The  great  general  comninndment  is 
therefore,  as  already  said,  spiritual  and  corporeal  purity,  eon- 
sisting  in  many  prayers  to  Ormuzd.  It  was  mode  specially 
obligatory  upon  the  Persians,  to  maintain  living  existences, — 
to  plajit  trees — to  dig  wells — to  fertilize  deserts ;  in  order 
that  Life,  the  Positive,  the  Pure  might  be  furtheredi  and 
*he  dominion  of  Ormuzd  be  universally  extended.  External 
.   purity  is  contravened  by  touching  a  dead  animal,  and  theit 
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,  Bre  many  directions  for  being  purified  from  such  pollution. 
Herodotus  relates  of  Cyrus,  that  ■when  he  went  against 
Babylon,  and  the  river  Gjndea  enguJi'ed  one  of  the  boraea  ol 
the  Chariot  of  the  Son,  he  was  occupied  for  a  year  in  puniah- 
ing  it,  by  diverting  its  stream  into  small  canals,  to  deprivo 
it  of  its  power.  Thus  Xerxes,  "when  the  sea  broke  iupiece» 
his  bridges,  had  chains  laid  upon  it  as  the  wicked  and 
pernicious  being — Ahrimon. 


THE  ASSYRIANS,  BABYLONIANS,  MEDES  AND  PERSIANS. 

As  the  Zend  Kace  was  the  higher  spiritual  element  of  thff 
Persian  Empire,  so  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  wo  have  the 
element  of  external  wealth,  lusury  and  commerce.  Tradi- 
tions respecting  them  ascend  to  the  remotest  periods  of 
History;  but  in  themselvea  they  are  obBcure,  and  partly 
contradictory ;  and  this  contradiction  is  the  less  easy  to  be 
tJeared  up,  as  they  have  no  canonical  books  or  indigenoiM. 
'works.  The  Greek  historian  Cteeias  is  said  to  have  had 
direct  access  to  the  archives  of  the  Persian  Kings  ;  yet  we 
have  only  a  few  fragments  remaining.  Herodotus  gives  us. 
much  iaformatloB  ;  the  accounts  in  the  Bible  are  also  valuable 
uid  remarkable  in  the  highest  degree,  for  the  Hebrews  were 
immediately  connected  with  the  Babylonians.  In  regard  to- 
the  PeraiauB,  speciul  mention  tiiust  be  made  of  the  Epic, 
"  Shfth-nameh,  by  Ferdousi, — a  heroic  poem  in  60,000 
strophes,  from  which  Gbrrea  has  given  a  copious  extract. 
Ferdousi  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
A.  D.  at  the  court  of  Mahmoud  the  Great,  at  Gbasno,  east. 
of  Cabul  and  Candahar.  The  celebrated  Epic  just  mentioned 
lias  the  old  heroic  traditions  of  Iran  (that  is  of  West  Persia, 
proper)  for  its  subject ;  but  it  has  not  the  value  of  a  historical 
authority,  since  its  contents  are  poetical  and  its  author  a 
Mahometan.  The  contest  of  Iran  and  Turan  is  described 
in  this  heroic  poem.  Iran  is  Persia  Proper— the  Mountain 
Land  on  the  south  of  the  Oxus ;  Turon  denotes  the  plains  of 
the   Oxus    and  those  Iving  between  it  and  the  ancient 
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Jncartes.  A  hero,  BiiMod,  playsttie  principal  pert  la tin 
poem ;  but  itis  nnrrations  are  either  nltogetber  fabuloua,  d 
quite  dietorted.  Meutiou  ii  made  of  Alexander,  and  he  Jl 
(-■ailed  Ishkander  or  Scander:of  Eoum.  BoDoi  meauB  Um 
Turkish  Empire  (even  now  one  of  its  provinces  ia  calkei 
Boumelia),  bnb  it  denotes  also  the  Roman  ;  and  in  the  poeo: 
Alexander's  Empire  hae  equally  the  appellation  Bonm. 
Confusions  of  this  kind  are  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  Mahoine* 
tan  views.  It  is  related  in  the  poem,  that  the  King  of  Irac 
made  war  on  Philip,  and  that  this  latter  was  beaten.  The 
King  then  demanded  Philip's  daughter  as  a  wife  ;  but  a&et 
ho  had  lived  a  long  time  -with  her,  he  sent  her  away  bfr 
cause  her  breath  was  disagreeable.  On  returning  to  her 
father,  she  gave  birth  to  a  sou — Skander,  who  hastened  ta 
Iran  to  take  posaeasion  of  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Ub 
father.  Add  to  the  above  that  in  the  whole  of  the  poem  tu 
personage  or  narrative  occurs  that  can  he  connected  with 
CyruB,  and  we  have  sufficient  data  for  estimating  its  histori- 
cal value.  It  iias  a  value  for  us,  however,  ao  far  aa  Ferdouai 
therein  exhibits  the  spirit  of  hiatime,  and  the  character  and 
interest  of  Modern  Peraian  liewa. 

As  regards  Assyria,  we  must  observe,  that  it  is  a  rather 
indeterminate  designation.  Assyria  Proper  ia  a  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  to  the  north  of  Babylon.  As  chief  towns  of 
this  Empire  are  mentioned,  Atur  or  Assur  on  the  Tigris,  and 
of  later  origin  Nineveh,  said  to  have  been  founded  and  built 
by  Nittua,  the  Pounder  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  In  thosa 
times  one  City  constituted  the  whole  Empire, — Nineveh  for 
example ;  so  also  Ecbatana  in  Media,  which  is  said  t-o  have 
had  seven  walls,  between  whose  enclosures  agricidtnre  was' 
carried  on  ;  and  within  whose  innermost  wall  was  the  palace 
of  the  ruler.  Thus  too,  Nineveh,  according  to  Diodorus, 
was  480  Stadia  (about  12  German  miles — [55  English]) 
in  circumference.  On  the  y^alls,  which  were  100  feet  liigh, 
were  fifteen  hundred  towera,  within  which  a  vast  mass  <rf' 
people  resided.  Babylon  included  an  equally  immense  popu- 
lation. These  cities  arose  in  conaequenee  of  a  twofold 
necessity, — on  the  one  hand  that  of  giving  up  the  nomade 
life  and  pursuing  agriculture,  handicrafts  and  trade  in  a 
fixed  abode;  and  on  the  other  hand  of  gaining  protection 
iHt  the  roring  mountairi  peoples,  and  the  predatory 
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Arabs.  Older  trnditiaDa-  indicate  that  thia  entire  valley  di»a 
trict  was  traversed  by  Noniades,  and  that  this  mode  oV  !&■ 
pave  way  before  tliat  of  the  cities.  Thus  Ahraliam  wan- 
oered  I'ortli  niih  his  family  from  MoBopotaniia  westwards,^ 
into  inountainoua  Palestine.  Even  at  this  day  t!ie  country 
roimd  Bagdad  ia  thus  infested  by  roving  Komadee.  K^ineTeU 
ia  said  to  bate  been  built  205l>  years  B.C.;  consequently 
the  founding  of  the  Assyrian  Kingdom  is  of  no  later  date. 
Ninua  reduced  under  bis  sway  also  Babylonia,  Media' 
and  Bactrinna;  the  conquest  of  which  latter  country  t9< 
particularly  extolled  as  Tiaving  displayed  the  greatest 
energy ;  for  Cteaias  reckons  the  number  of  troops  that  ac- 
companied Sinus,  at  1,700,000  infantry  and  a  proportionate' 
number  of  cavalry.  Baetra  was  besieged  for  a  very  consider 
able  time,  and  its  conquest  is  ascribed  to  Seniimmis;  who 
with  a  valiant  host  is  aaid  to  have  aacended  the  steep  acclivity 
of  a  mountain.  The  personality  of  Semiramis  wavers  be- 
tween mythological  and  historical  representatioDS.  To  her 
is  ascribed  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  respecting 
which  we  have  in  the  Bible  one  of  the  oldest  of  traditions. — 
Mabgltm  \iy  ^xl  the  eoutb,  on  the  Euphrates,  in  a  plain  of' 
great  fertility  and  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  On  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  there  was  considerable  navigation. 
Veaaels  came  partly  from  Armenia,  partly  from  the  South',  to 
Babylon,  and  conveyed  thither  an  immense  amount  of  mate- 
rial wealth.  The  laud  round  Babylon  was  intersected  by  innu- 
merable canals  ;  more  for  purposes  of  agriculture — to  irri- 
gate the  soil  and  to  obviate  inundations — than  for  navigation. 
The  magnificent  buildings  of  Semiramis  in  Babylon  itself 
are  celebrated;  though  bow  much  of  the  city  is  to  be 
aacribed  to  the  more  ancient  period,  is  undetermined  and 
anoertain.  It  is  said  that  Babylon  formed  a  square,  bisected 
1^  the  Euphrates.  On  one  aiae  of  the  stream  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Bel,  on  the  other  the  great  palaces  of  the  monarcha. 
Tbecity  is  reputed  to  have  had  a  hundred  brazen  (i.e.  copper) 
gates,  its  walls  being  100  feet  high,  and  thick  in  proportion, 
defended  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  towers.  The  thorough- 
fues  in  the  city  which  led  towards  the  river  were  closed 
every  night  by  brazen  doors,  Jier  Porter,  an  Englishman, 
about  twelve  years  ago  (hia  whole  tour  occupied  from  1817 
to  1820)  traversed  the  countries  where  ancient  Babylon  lay ;- 
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on  an  elevBtion  he  tboaght  he  could  discover  renutios  ■ 
existing  of  the  old  lower  of  Babel ;  and  supposed  thatbeU 
found  traces  of  the  numerous  roads  that  n-ouiid  around  tlie 
tower,  and  in  whose  loftieat  etory  the  image  of  Bel  was  wt 
np.  There  are  besides  nuiny  hilla  with  remains  of  ancient 
structures.  The  bricks  correspond  with  the  descriptioa 
in  Hie  Biblical  record  of  the  building  of  the  tower.  A 
vast  plain  is  covered  bj  an  innumerable  mottitude  of  sndi 
brickis,  although  for  many  thousand  years  the  practice  of 
removing  them  has  been  continued  ;  and  the  entice  town  at 
Hila,  which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  has 
been  built  with  them.  Herodotus  relates  some  remBrksWe 
fjcts  in  the  customs  of  the  Babylonians,  which  appear 
shew  that  they  were  people  living  peaceably  and  neighbourly 
with  each  other.  Wnen  any  one  in  Babylon  fell  ill,  he  wa* 
brought  to  some  open  place,  that  every  passer  bv  niiglil  have 
the  opportunity  of  giving  liim  hia  advice.  Marriageable 
daughters  were  disposed  of  by  auction,  and  the  high  piice 
offered  for  a  belle  waa  allotted  as  a  dowry  for  ber  plainer 
neighbour.  Such  an  arrangement  was  not  deemed  Inconsist^ 
ent  with  the  obligation  under  which  every  woman  1^  ot 

J  restituting  herself  once  in  her  life  in  the  temple  of  Myhtta. 
t  is  difficult  to  discover  what  connection  this  had  with  their 
religious  ideas.  This  excepted,  according  to  Herodotus'si«- 
count,  imraorality  invadedSabylononly  at  a  later  period,  when  ' 
the  people  became  poorer.  The  fact  that  the  fairer  portionof 
the  sex  furnished  dowries  for  their  leas  attractive  siaten, 
seems  to  confirm  his  testimony  so  far  as  it  shews  a  provident 
care  tor  all ;  while  that  bringing  of  the  sick  into  the  public 
phces  indicates  a  certain  neighbourly  feeling. 

We  must  here  mention  the  Medea  also.  They  were,  like 
the  Peraiana,  a  mountain-people,  whose  habitations  wei« 
south  and  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  stretched  as 
far  as  Armenia.  Among  theae  Medes  the  Magi  are  also 
noticed  as  one  of  the  aix  tribes  that  formed  the  Median 
people,  whose  chief  characteristics  were  fierceness,  barbar* 
ism,  and  warlike  courage.  The  capital  Ecbatana  waa  bailt 
by  Dejoces,  not  earlier.  He  is  said  to  have  united  under  hia 
kingly  rule  the  tribes  of  the  Medea,  after  they  had  madtf 
themselves  free  a  second  time  from  Assyrian  supremacy, 
and  to  nave  induced  them  to  build  and  to  fortify  for  him  a 
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befitting  his  dignity.  As  to  the  religion  of  the  Medes. 
Greeks  call  all  the  oriental  Priests,  Magi,  which  ia  there- 
t  a  perfectly  iadefiQite  uame.  But  all  the  data  point  to 
(fact  that  among  the  Magi  we  may  look  for  a  compara- 
ily  close  connection  with  th-e  Zend  religion ;  bnt  that, 
lOUgh  the  Magi  preserred  and  estended  it,  it  experienced 
■it  modificationB  in  transmission  to  the  various  peoples  who 
}ted  it.  Xenophon  says,  that  Cyrus  was  the  first  that 
ificed  to  God  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Magi. 
Medes  therefore  acted  as  a  medium  for  propagating  the 
id  Seligion. 

Tie  Assyrian-Babylonian  Empire,  which  held  so  many 
ilea  in  subjection,  is  said  to  have  existed  for  one  thou- 
l  or  fifteen  hundred  years.  The  last  ruler  was  Sardana- 
paluB, — a  great  voluptuary,  according  to  the  descriptions  we 
oave  of  bim.  Arbaces,  the  Satrap  of  Media,  excited  the 
other  satrapa  against  him  ;  and  in  combination  \i-ith  them, 
led  the  troops  which  assembled  every  year  at  Nineveh  to  pay 
the  tribute,  against  Sardanapalus.  The  latter,  although  he 
had  gained  many  victories,  waa  at  last  compelled  to  yield 
before  overwhelming  force,and  to  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh  ; 
and,  when  he  could  not  longer  offer  resistance,  to  burn  hira- 
■e^  there  with  all  his  treasure.  According  to  some  chrono- 
logists,  this  took  place  888  years  B.  o. ;  according  to  others, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  After  this  catastrophe  the 
empire  was  entirely  broken  up  :  it  was  divided  into  an  Assy- 
rian, a  Median,  and  a.  Babylonian  Empire,  to  which  also 
belonged  the  Chaldeans, — a  mountain  people  from  the  north 
which  had  united  with  the  Babylonians.  These  several 
Empires  had  in  tlieir  turn  various  fortunes  j  though  here  we 
meet  with  a  confusion  in  the  accounts  which  has  never  i 
been  cleared  up.  Within  this  period  of  their  eiistence 
begins  their  connection  with  the  Jews  and  Egyptians.  Tha 
Jewish  people  succumbed  to  superior  force  ;  the  Jews  wero 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  and  from  tiiem  we  have  accuratfl 
information  respecting  the  condition  of  this  Empire.  Ac*  j 
cording  to  Daniel's  statements  there  existed  in  Babylon  a 
carefully  appointed  organization  for  government  busiaesa. 
He  speaks  of  Magiana, — from  whom  the  expounders  of  sacred 
writings,  the  soothsayera,  astrologers,  Wise  Men  ac4  J 
Cbaldeani  who  interpreted  dreams,  are  distinguished.    Hw  | 
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Prophets  generally  Buy  much  ot  the  great  commeKe  d 
Babylon;  but  they  ako  draw  a  terrible  picture  of  the  prenil- 
ing  depravity  of  manners. 

The  real  culmination  of  the  Persian  Empire  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  connection  with  the  Persian  people  propeilj 
60  called,  which,  elnbracing  in  its  rule  all  Anterior  Asia, 
came  into  contact  with  the  Grreeka.  The  Persians  MB 
found  in  estreniely  close  and  early  connection  with  tlifl 
Medea;  and  the  tranamission  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  Pct- 
sians  makes  no  essential  difference  ;  for  Cyrus  was  bimselt  a 
relation  of  tbe  Median  King,  and  the  names  of  Persia  and 
Media  melt  into  one.  At  the  head  of  the  Persians  and 
Medea,  Cyrus  made  war  upon  Lydia  and  its  king  Chesub. 
Herodotus  relates  that  there  had  been  ware  before  that  time 
between  Lydia  and  Media,  but  which  had  been  settled  by 
the  intervention  of  the  King  of  Babylon.  We  recognize  hew 
a  system  of  States,  consisting  of  Lydia,  Media,  and  Babylon. 
The  latter  bad  become  predominant  and  had  extended  ita 
dominion  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Lydia  stretched  east- 
ward as  far  as  the  Halya  ;  and  the  border  of  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  fair  Greek  colonies,  were  subject 
to  it  i  a  high  degree  of  culture  was  thus  already  present 
in  the  Lydian  Empire.  Art  and  poetry  were  blooming  there 
as  cultivated  by  the  Greeks.  These  colonic  also  were  sub- 
jected to  Persia.  "Wise  men,  such  as  Bias,  and  atitl  earUer, 
Tbales,  advised  them  to  unite  themselves  in  a  firm  league, 
or  to  quit  their  cities  and  possessions,  and  to  seek  oat  for 
themselves  other  habitations  j  (Bias  meant  Sardinia.)  But 
such  a  union  could  not  be  realized  among  cities  which  were 
animated  by  the  bitterest  jealousy  of  each  other,  and  who 
lived  in  continual  quarrel :  whUe  in  the  intoxication  of  afflo- 
ence  they  were  not  capable  of  forming  the  heroic  resolve  to 
leave  their  homes  for  the  sake  of  freedom.  Only  when  they 
were  on  the  very  point  of  being  subjugated  by  the  Persiane, 
did  some  cities  give  up  certain  for  prospective  posseBsions, 
in  their  aspiration  after  the  highest  good — Liberty,  Herodo- 
tus says  of  the  war  against  the  Lydiana,  that  it  made  the 
Persians  who  were  previously  poor  and  barbaroua,  acquainted 
for  the  first  time  with  the  lusuriea  of  life  and  civilization. 
After  the  Lydian  conquest  Cyrus  subjugated  Babylon. 
With  it  be  eame  into  possession  of  Syria  and   Palestine ; 
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fpBfd  the  Jews  from  captivity,  a.nd  allowed  them  to  rebuild 
their  temple.  Lastly,  he  led  an  espedition  against  the 
MaaaagetiB;  engaged  with  them  in  the  steppes  between  the 
Oxus  and  tlie  Jaiartea ;  but  sitstained  a  defeat,  and  died 
the  death  of  a  warrior  and  conqueror.  The  death  of  heroes 
■wjio  have  formed  an  epoch  in  the  History  of  the  'World,  is 
Btamped  with  the  character  of  their  iniBsion.  Cyrna  thus 
died  in  his  misaion,  which  was  the  union  of  Anterior  Asia 
into  one  sovereignty  without  an  ■ulterior  object. 
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THE  PERSIAN  EJIPIRE  AXD  ITS  COSSTITCENT  PAUTe. 

The  Persian  Empire  is  an  Empire  in  the  modem  sense, — 
like  that  which  existed  in  Germany,  and  the  great  imperial 
realm  imder  the  sway  of  Napoleon  ;  for  we  find  it  consisting 
of  a  number  of  states,  which  are  indeed  dependent,  but 
which  have  retained  their  own  individuality,  their  manners, 
and  laws..  The  general  enactments,  binding  upon  all,  did 
Dot  in&inge  upon  their  political  and  social  idiosyncrasies, 
but  even  protected  and  maintained  them  ;  so  that  each  of 
the  nations  that  constitute  the  wLole,  had  its  own  form  of 
Constitution.  As  Light  illuminates  everything — imparting 
to  each  object  a  peculiar  vitality — ho  the  Persian  Empire 
extends  over  a  multitude  of  nations,  and  leaves  to  each  one  its 
particular  character.  Some  have  sven  kings  of  their  own; 
each  one  its  distinct  language,  arms,  way  of  life,  and  customs. 
AJl  this  diversity  coeiists  harmoniously  under  the  impartial 
dominion  of  Light.  ^Ihe  Persian  Smpire  comprehends  al!  the 
three  geographi(;al  elements,  which  we  classified  as  distinct. 
First,  the  Uplands  of  Persia  and  Media;  next,  the  Yalley- 
plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  whose  inhabitants  are 
foundunited  in  a  developed  form  of  civilization,  with  Egypt— 
the  Yalley-plain  of  the  Nile^whcre  agriculture,  industrial 
irta  and  Bciences  flourished ;  and  lastly  a  third  element,  vis. 
the  nations  who  epcouster  the  perils  of  the  sea, — the  Sjiians, 
o2 
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the  PluFDicians,  tlie  mhabitaBts  of  the  frreek  coloniea  imi 
Greek  ilaritinie  States  in.  Asia  Minor.  Persia  thus  united 
in  itself  the  three  natural  principles,  whfle  China  and  India 
remained  foreign  to  the  sea.  We  find  here  neither  that  con- 
solidated totality  which  China  presents,  nor  that  Hindoo  life, 
in  which  an  anarchy  of  caprice  ia  prevalent  everywhere.  In 
Persia,  the  government,  though  joining  all  in  a  central  unity, 
is  but  n  combination  of  peoples — leaving  each  of  them  free. 
Thereby  a  stop  is  put  to  that  barbarism  and  ferocity  mth 
which  the  nations  had  been  wont  to  carry  on  their  deatruetii-e 
feuds,  and  which  the  Book  of  Kings  and  the  Book  of  Samuel 
sufficiently  attest.  The  lamentations  of  the  Prophets  and 
their  imprecations  upon  the  state  of  things  before  the  eoa- 
quest,  shew  the  misery,  wickedness  and  disonler  that  prevailed 
among  them,  and  the  happiness  which  Cj'rus  diffused  over 
the  region  of  Anterior  Asia.  It  was  not  given  to  the  Asiatic 
to  unite  self-dependence,  freedom  and  substantial  \igoiir  of 
mind,  with  culture,  i.e.  an  interest  for  diverse  pursuits  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  conveniences  of  life.  Military  valour 
among  them  is  consistent  only  with  barbarity  of  manners.  It 
ia  not  the  calm  courage  of  order ;  and  when  their  mind  opeas 
to  a  sympathy  with  various  interests,  it  immediately  passes 
into  effeminacy ;  allows  its  energies  to  sink,  and  makes  men 
the  slaves  of  an  enervated  sensuality. 
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The  Persians, — a  free  mountain  and  nomade  people- 
though  ruling  over  richer,  more  civilized  and  fertile  lauds, — 
retained  on  the  whole  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  their 
ancient  mode  of  life.  They  stood  with  one  foot  on  their 
ancestral  territory,  with  the  other  on  their  foreign  conquests. 
In  his  ancestral  land  the  King  was  a  friend  among  friends,  and 
aa  if  surrounded  by  equals.  Outside  of  it,  he  was  the  lord  to 
whom  all  were  subject, and  bound  to  acknowledge  their  depea- 
dence  by  the  payment  of  tribute.  Faithful  to  the  Zend  religion, 
the  Persians  give  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  piety  and  the 
pure  worship  of  Ormuzd.     The  tomos  of  the  Kings  n 
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Persia  Proper ;  and  there  the  King  sometimes  visited  his 
countTymen,  with  whom  he  lived  in  relations  of.  the  greatest 
gimplicity.  He  brought  with  him  presents  for  them,  while 
■U  other  nations  were  obliged  to  make  presents  to  him. 
At  the  court  of  the  monarcli  there  vraa  a  division  of  Persian 
cavalry  which  constituted  the  elite  of  the  whole  army,  ate 
at  a  common  table,  and  were  subject  to  a  most  perfect  disci- 
pline Sn  every  respect.  Tbey  made  tUemselyes  illustrious  by 
their  bravery,  and  even  the  Greeks  awarded  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  their  valour  in  tlie  Median  wars.  "When  the  en- 
tire Persian  host,  to  which  this  division  belonged,  was  to 
engage  in  on  expedition,  a  aummatis  was  first  issued  to  all 
the  Asiatic  populations.  When  the  warriors  were  assem- 
bled, the  expedition  was  undertaken  with  that  character  of 
restlessness,  that  nomadic  disposition  which  formed  tlie  idlo- 
Bvncrasy  of  the  Persians.  Thus  they  invaded  Egypt,  Scythia, 
Thrace,  and  at  last  Greece  ;  where  their  vast  power  was  dea- 
■  tined  to  be  shattered.  A  march  of  this  kind  looked  almost 
like  an  emigration  :  their  families  accompanied  them.  Each 
people  exhibited  its  national  features  and  warlike  accoutre- 
ments, and  poured  forth  en  maiie.  Each  had  its  own  order 
of  march  and  mode  of  warfare.  Herodotus  sketches  for  ua 
a  brilliant  picture  of  this  variety  of  aspect  as  it  presented 
itself  in  the  vast  march  of  nations  under  Xerses  (two  million* 
of  human  beings  are  said  to  have  accompanied  him.)  Yet,  aa 
these  peoples  were  so  unequally  disciplined — so  diverse  in 
rtrength  and  bravery^ — it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
small  but  well-trained  armies  of  tbe  Greeks,  animated  by  the 
Bame  spirit,  and  under  matchless  leadership,  could  withstand 
those  innumerable  but  diaorderiy  hosts  of  the  Persians. 
The  provinces  had  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  Persian 
cavalry,  which  were  quartered  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom. 
Babylon  had  to  contribute  the  third  part  of  the  supplies  in 
question,  and  consequently  appears  to  have  beeu  by  far  the 
richest  district.  As  regards  other  branches  of  revenue,  each 
people  was  obliged  to  supply  the  choicest  of  the  peculiar 
proauce  which  the  district  aflbrded.  Thus  Arabia  gave  frank- 
iDceDBC,  Syria  purple,  &c. 

The  education  of  the  princes — but  especially  that  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne — was  conducted  with  extreme  care.  Till 
their  seventh  year  the  sons  of  the  King  remained  amoni 
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tbe  women,  aod  did  not  come  into  tbe  royal  presnieel 
From  their  seventh  year  forward  they  were  iustructed  in 
hunting,  riding,  shoating  with  the  bow,  and  also  in  epeakiiig 
the  truth.  There  is  one  statement  to  the  effect  that  tkA 
prince  received  instruction  in  the  Maginn  lore  of  Zoroafiter' 
Fonr  of  the  noblest  Persians  conducted  the  prince's  eduat- 
tioD-  The  magnates  of  the  land,  at  large,  constituted  a  kind 
of  Diet.  Among  them  Magi  were  also  found.  They  are 
depicted  aa  free  men,  animated  by  a  noble  fidelity  and  pB- 
triotiBm.  Of  auch  character  seem  the  seven  nobles — tie 
counterpart  of  the  Amshaspand  who  stand  around  Ormuid— 
when  after  the  unmasking  of  the  false  Smerdia,  who  on  the 
death  of  King  Cambysea  gave  himself  out  as  hia  brother, 
they  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  most  desirable  form  of 
government.  Quite  free  from  passion,  and  without  eihibit- 
ing  any  ambition,  they  agree  that  monarchy  is  the  onlyfona 
of  government  adapted  to  the  Persian  Empire.  The  Sud, 
and  the  horse  which  first  salutes  them  with  a  neigh,  deoida 
the  succession  in  favour  of  Darius.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Persian  dominion  occasioned  the  govemraent  of  the  provinces 
by  viceroys— Satraps ;  and  these  often  acted  very  arbitrarily 
to  the  provinces  subjected  to  their  rule,  and  displayed  hatred 
and  envy  towards  each  other  ;  a  source  of  much  eril.  These 
satraps  were  only  superior  presidents  of  tbe  provinces,  and 
generally  left  the  subject  kings  of  the  countries  in  posseasion 
of  regal  privileges.  All  the  land  and  all  the  water  belonged 
to  the  Great  King  of  the  Persians.  "Land  and  Water" 
were  the  demands  of  Darius  Hystaapes  and  Xerses  from  tbe 
Greeks.  But  the  King  was  only  the  abstract  aovereigni 
the  enjoyment  of  the  country  remained  to  the  nations  them- 
selves ;  whose  obligations  were  comprised  in  the  maintenance 
of  tbe  court  and  tlie  satraps,  and  the  contribution  of  the 
choicest  part  of  their  property.  Uniform  taxes  first  make 
their  appearance  under  the  government  of  Darius  Hystaspea. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  royal  progress  the  districts  of  the  em- 
pire visited  had  to  give  presents  to  the  King ;  and  from  the 
amount  of  these  gifts  we  may  infer  the  wealth  of  the  iinei-  | 
hausted  provinces.  Thus  the  dominion  of  the  Persians 
was  by  no  means  oppressive,  cither  in  secular  or  religious 
roapects.  The  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus,  hM  no 
idoli — in    fact  ridiculed  anthropomorphic  representatiaiiB  of 
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egoda;  but  they  tolerated  every  religion,  although  thert 
stay  be  foaad  expressionE  of  wrath  against  idolatry.  Oreek 
temples  were  destroyed,  and  the  images  of  the  goda  brokea 
in  pieces, 


SYRIA  A.ND  THE  SEMITIC  WESTERN  ASIA. 

One  element — the  coast  territory — whicli  also  belonged 
to  the  Persian  Empire,  is  especially  represented  by  Syria. 
It  was  peculiarly  important  to  the  Persian  Empire ;  for 
when  Continental  Persia  set  out  on  one  of  ita  great  expo* 
ditioQs,  it  ivaa  accompanied  by  Phcenieiao  as  well  as  by 
Greek  navies.  The  Phceniciau  coast  ia  but  a  very  narrow 
border, — often  only  two  leagues  broad,— which  hair  the  high 
mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the  East.  On  the  sea-coast  lay  a 
aeriea  of  noble  and  rich  cities,  as  Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblua, 
Berytua,  carrying  on  great  trade  and  commerce  ;  which  last, 
however,  was  too  Isolated  and  coniined  to  that  particular 
conntry,  to  allow  it  to  affect  the  whole  Persian  state.  Their 
commerce  lay  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean 
Bea,  and  it  reached  thence  far  into  t!ie  West.  Through 
its  intercourse  with  so  many  nations,  Syria  soon  attained  a 
high  degree  of  culture.  Th«re  tlie  most  beautiful  fabricationa 
in  metals  and  precious  stonea  were  prepared,  and  there  the 
most  important  discoveries,  e.ff.  of  Glass  and  of  Pnrple,  wero 
mode.  Written  language  there  received  its  lirst  development, 
for  in  their  intercourae  with  various  nations,  the  need  of  it 
was  soon  felt.  (So,  to  quote  another  example,  LordMaoart- 
ney  observes  that  in  Canton  itself  tlie  Ohiueae  had  felt  and 
expressed  the  need  of  a  more  pliable  written  language.)  Tha 
FhcEnicians  discovered  and  first  navigated  tlio  Atlantic 
Ocean.  They  had  settlements  in  Cyprua  and  Crete.  In  the 
remote  island  of  Thasos,  they  vrorked  gold  mines.  In  the 
Bouth  and  south-west  of  Spain  they  opened  silver  mines.  Ia 
Africa  they  founded  the  colonies  ot  Utica  and  Carthage. 
From  Gadea  they  sailed  far  down  the  African  coast,  and  ac- 
cording to  some,  even  circumnavigated  AfriL-u,  From  Britain 
they  brought   tin,  and  from  the    Baltic,  Prussian  am' 
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This  opens  to  us  an  entirely  new  principle.  InactiTilj 
censes,  SB  also  mere  rude  valour;  in  their  place  appesistlw 
activity  of  Industry,  and  that  considerate  courage  wbicli, 
white  it  dares  the  perils  of  the  deep,  rationally  bethinks 
itself  of  the  means  of  safety.  Here  everything  depends  on 
Man's  activity.  Lis  courage,  his  intelligence ;  while  the 
objects  aimed  at  are  also  pursued  in  the  interest  of  Man, 
Human  will  and  activity  here  occupy  tho  foreground,  not 
Kature  and  its  bounty.  Babylonia  had  its  determinate 
share  of  territory,  and  human  subsistence  was  there  depen 
dent  on  the  course  of  the  sun  and  the  process  of  Nature 
generally.  But  the  sailor  relies  upon  himself  amid  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  wares,  and  eve  and  heart  must  be  always 
open.  In  like  manner  the  pnnciple  of  Industry  involves  tne 
very  opposite  of  what  is  received  from  Nature ;  for  natural 
objects  are  worked  up  for  use  and  ornament.  In  Industry 
Man  is  an  object  to  himself,  and  treats  Nature  as  something 
subject  to  him,  on  which  he  impresses  the  seal  of  his  activity. 
Intelligence  is  the  valour  needed  here,  and  ingenuity  is 
better  than  mere  natural  courage.  At  this  point  we  see 
the  nations  freed  from  the  fear  of  Nature  and  its  elaviah 
bondage. 

If  we  compare  their  religiou»  ideas  with  t!ie  above,  we 
shall  see  in  Babylon,  in  the  Syrian  tribes,  and  in  Phtyffta, 
first  a  rude,  vulgar,  sensual  idolatry, — a  description  of  which 
in  its  principal  features  is  given  in  the  Prophets.  Nothing 
indeed  more  specific  than  idolatry  is  mentioned  ;  and  this  is 
an  indefinite  term.  The  Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  the  Greeks, 
practise  idolatry;  the  Catholics,  too,  adore  the  images  of 
saints ;  but  in  the  sphere  of  thought  with  which  we  are  at 
present  occupied,  it  is  the  powers  of  Nature  nnd  of  pro- 
auction  generally  that  coaistitute  the  object  of  veneration; 
and  the  worship  ia  luiury  and  pleasure.  The  Prophets  give 
tlie  most  terrible  pictures  of  this, — though  their  renulsive 
character  must  be  partly  laid  to  the  account  of  the  natred 
of  Jews  against  neiglibouring  peoples.  Such  representations 
are  particularly  ample  in  tlie  Book  of  Wisdom.  Not  only 
was  there  a  worship  of  natural  objects,  but  also  of  the 
Universal  Power  oi  Nature — Astarte,  Cybele,  Diana  of 
Ephesus.     The  worship  paid  was  a   seuBUoua  intoxicatioiii 

*SB,  and  revelry:    sensuality  and  crueltr  are  it*  t«tt 
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characterietic  traits.    "  When  thej  keep  tLeir  holy  days  they 

act  as  if  road,"  ["  they  are  mad  when  they  be  merry," — 
English  Version]  says  the  Book  of  "Wiadom  (liv.  28).  With 
a  merely  seaBuous  life — this  beiog  a  form  of  consciousness  I 
which  does  not  attain  to  general  conceptions — cruelty  is 
connected;  because  Nature  itself  is  the  Highest,  so  that  Man 
has  no  yalue,  or  only  the  most  trifling.  Moreoyer,  the  geniiw 
of  such  a  poli'theisin  involves  the  destruction  of  its  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  Spirit  in  striving  to  identify  itself  with 
Nature,  ana  the  annihilation  of  the  Spiritual  generally. 
Thus  we  see  children  sacrificed — priests  of  Cybele  subjects  [ 
jng  themselves  to  mutilation — men  making  tnemselvea  eu-  I 
niichs — women  prostituting  themselves  in  the  temple.  As 
a  feature  of  the  court  of  Babylon  it  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  when  Daniel  waa  brought  up  there,  it  was  not  required 
of  him  to  take  port  in  the  religious  observances  ;  and  more- 
over that  food  ceremoniaily  pure  was  allowed  him ;  that  he 
was  in  requisition  especially  for  interpreting  the  dreams  of 
the  King,  because  he  had  "  tiie  spirit  of  the  holy  gods." 
The  King  proposes  to  elevate  himself  above  sensuous  life  by 
dreams,  as  indications  from  a  superior  power.  It  is  thuB 
generally  evident,  that  the  bond  of  religion  was  lax,  and 
that  here  no  unity  is  to  be  found.  For  we  observe  also 
adorations  offered  to  images  of  kings  ;  the  power  of  Kature 
and  the  King  as  a  spiritual  Power,  are  the  Higlieat;  so  that 
in  thia  form  of  idolatry  there  is  manifested  a  perfect  contrast 
to  the  Persian  purity. 

"We  find  on  the  other  hand  something  quite  different 
among  the  Bhanidane,  that  bold  seafaring  people.  Hero- 
dotus tells  us,  that  at  Tyre  Hercules  was  worshipped.  If 
the  divinity  in  question  ia  not  absolutely  identical  with  the 
Greek  demigod,  there  must  be  understood  by  that  name  one 
whose  attributes  nearly  agree  with  his.  This  worship  ia 
particularly  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  people ;  for  it 
IS  Hercules  of  whom  the  Greeks  say,  that  he  raised  himself 
to  Olympus  by  dint  of  human  courage  and  daring.  The 
idea  of  the  Sun  perhaps  originated  that  of  Hercules  as  en- 
gaged in  his  twelve  labours  ;  but  this  basis  does  not  give  us 
the  chief  feature  of  the  myth,  which  is,  that  Hercules  is  that 
scion  of  the  gods  who,  by  his  virtue  and  exertion,  made  him- 
self a  god  by  human  spirit  and  valour  ;  and  who,  instead  of 
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pasBmg  Ilia  life  in  idleDese,  spends  it  in  hardship  and  totL 
A  teeond  rehgiona  element  is  the  worship  of  jidoni»,yib.l<ii 
iakea  place  in  the  towns  of  the  caaat,  (it  was  celebrated  ia 
Egypt  also  bv  the  Ptolemies)  ;  and  respecting  which  we  find 
a  notable  paasage  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (liv,  13,  Ac.}, 
where  it  is  s^d :  "  Tbe  idols  were  not  from  the  beginning, — 
bnt  were  invented  through  the  vain  ambition  of  men,  he- 
cnuae  the  latter  are  abort-lived.  For  a  father  afflicted  with 
untimely  mourning,  when  be  bad  made  an  image  of  hi> 
child  (Adonis)  early  taken  awny,  honoured  him  as  a  god, 
who  was  a  dead  man,  and  delivered  to  those  that  were  under 
him  ceremonies  and  aiicrificea  "  (E,  V.  ueariy.)  The  feast  of 
Adonia  was  very  similar  to  the  worship  of  Osiris — the  com- 
memoration of  his  death  ; — a  funeral  festival,  at  which  tbe 
women  broke  out  into  tlie  most  extravagant  lamentations 
ver  the  departed  god.  In  India  lamentation  is  suppreased 
a  the  heroism  of  insensibility ;  uncomplaining,  the  woraeii 
there  plunge  into  tbe  river,  and  the  men,  ingenious  in  in- 
vealiiig  penances,  impose  upon  themselves  the  direst  tortures; 
for  tliey  give  themaelves  up  to  the  loss  of  vitality,  in  order 
to  destroy  consciousness  in  empty  abstract  contemplation. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  human  pain  becomes  an  element  of 
worship  ;  in  paia  man  reahzes  hia  subjectivity :  it  is  ex- 
pected of  him,— ho  may  here  indulge  self-cousciousaeas  and 
the  feeling  of  actual  existeace.  Life  here  regains  ita  value, 
A  imiversality  of  pain  ia  established !  for  death  becomes 
immanent  in  the  Divine,  nnd  the  dt^ity  dies.  Among  tbo 
Persians  we  saw  Light  and  Darkness  struggling  with  each 
other,  but  here  both  principles  are  united  in  ono— the  Absty- 
lute.  The  Negative  is  here,  too,  the  merely  Natural ;  but 
OS  tbe  death  of  a.^d,  it  is  not  a  limitation  attaching  to  an 
individual  object,  but  is  pure  Negativity  itself.  And  tiiis 
point  ia  important,  because  the  generic  conception  that  Las 
to  be  formed  of  Deity  ia  Spirit ;  which  involves  its  being 
concrete,  and  having  in  it  the  element  of  negativity.  The 
quahtiea  of  wisdom  and  power  are  also  concrete  qualities, 
but  only  as  predicates ;  so  that  God  remains  abstract  sub- 
stantial imity,  in  which  differences  themselvea  vanish,  and 
do  not  hecoma  organic  elements  (Moments)  of  this  unity. 
But  here  the  Negative  itself  is  a  phase  of  Deity, — tba 
Natural  —  Deatli ; — tbe  worahip   .ippropriate  to  which  i* 


grief.  It  IB  in  the  celebration  of  tlie  death  of  Adoiiia,  and 
of  his  resurrection,  that  the  concrete  ia  made  conscious. 
Adonis  ia  a  yonth,  who  is  torn  from  his  parents  by  a  too  early 
death.  In  China,  in  the  worship  of  anceators,  these  latter 
enjoy  divine  honour.  But  parents  in  their  decease  on!y  pay 
the  debt  of  Nature.  When  a  youth  is  snatched  away  by 
death,  the  occurrence  is  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  proper 
order  of  things  ;  and  while  affliction  at  the  death  of  parents 
is  uojutt  affliction,  in  the  case  of  youth  death  is  a  paradox. 
And  this  is  the  deeper  element  in  the  conception ,^that  in 
the  Diyinity,  Negativity —Antitheaia — ia  mauifeBted  ;  and 
that  the  worship  rendered  to  him  involves  both  elemonta — 
the  paiu  felt  for  the  divinity  anatched  away,  and  the  joy  ■ 
occaeioneH  by  his  being  found  again.  ■-' 


^B^B  nejt  people  belonging  to  the  Peraian  empire,  in  thai 
wide  circle  m  nationalities  which  it  comprises,  is  the  JewitJ 
We  find  hei-e,  too,  a  canonical  book — the  Old  Teaiament 
which  the  views  of  this  people  — whose  principle  ia  the  ej 
opposite  of  the  one  just  described — are  eihibited.     "While 
among  the  Pbcenician  people  the  Spiritual  was  still  limited 
by  Nature,  in  the  ease  of  the  Jews  we  find  it  entirely  puri- 
fied ; — the  pure  product  of  Thought.  Self- conception  appears 
in  the  field  of  eonaciouaneas,  ajid  the  Spiritual    develops 
itfielf  in  sharp  contrast  to  Nature  and  to  union  with  it.     IC 
is  true  tbat  we  observed  at  an  earlier  stage  tlie  pure  concepil 
tion  "  Brahm  ;"  but  only  as  the  univeraal  being  of  Nature^ 
and  with  ttiia  limitation,  that  Brahm  is  not  himself  an  object 
of  consciouHness.     Among  the  Persians  we  saw  this  abstract 
being  become    an  object     for   consciousneas,   but  it   was 
that  of  aenauoua  intuition,— as  Light.    But  the  idea  of  Light 
has  at  this  stage  advanced  to  that  of  "Jehovah"— the  ^un  ' 
One.     This  forma  the  point  of  separation  between  the  Ei 
and  the  "West ;  Spirit  descends  nito  the  depths  of  its  oi 
being,  and  recognizes  the  abstract  fundamental  principle 
the  Spiritual,  Nature, — which  in  the  East  is  the  primary  oi 
fimdamental  existence,  —  ia  now  depressed  to  the  condition 
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!  creature ;  oDd  Spirit  now  occupies 
God  is  knovn  as  the  creator  of  all  men,  as  he  is  of  all 
nature,  and  as  absolute  causality  guierallj.  But  this  greiA 
principle,  as  further  conditioued,  is  exclusiae  Unitj.  This 
religion  must  necessarily  possess  the  element  of  exclusive- 
neas,  which  coosiata  eaaentially  in  this, — that  only  the  One 
Pt;opIe  which  adopts  it,  recognizes  the  One  Ood,  and  is  nc- 
knowledged  by  liira.  The  God  of  the  Jewish  People  is  the 
God  only  of  Abraham  and  of  his  seed:  National  indi- 
viduality and  a  apeeial  locai  worship  are  involred  in  sacb  n 
coneeptioa  of  deity.  Before  him  all  other  gods  are  false: 
moreover  the  distinction  between  "true"  and  "false"  is 
quite  abstract ;  for  as  regards  the  false  gods,  not  a  ray  of 
the  Divine  is  supposed  to  shine  into  them.  But  every  form 
of  spiritual  force,  and  a  Jbrtiori  every  religion  is  of  aucL  a 
nature,  that  whatever  be  its  peculiar  character,  nn  affirma- 
tive element  is  necessarily  contained  in  it.  However 
erroneous  a  religion  may  be,  it  posaesaea  truth,  although  in 
a  mutilated  phoao.  In  every  religion  there  ia  a  divine  pre- 
sence, a  divine  relation  ;  and  a  philosophy  of  History  has  to 
seek  out  the  spiritual  element  even  in  the  most  imperfect 
forms.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  it  is  a  religion, 
it  is  therefore  ffood.  We  must  not  fall  into  the  lax  con- 
ception, that  the  content  ia  of  no  importance,  but  onlytiie 
form.  This  latitudinarian  tolerance  the  Jewish  religion 
doea  not  admit,  being  absolutely  exclusive. 

The  Spiritual  apeaka  itaelf  here  absolutely  free  of  the  Sen- 
suous, and  Nature  is  reduced  to  something  merely  eztemal 
and  imdivioe.  This  is  the  true  and  proper  estimate  of 
Nature  at  this  stage ;  for  only  at  a  more  ndvauced  phase 
can  the  Idea  attain  a  reconciliation  [recognize  itself]  in  this 
its  alien  form.  Its  first  utterances  will  he  in  opposition  to 
Nature;  for  Spirit,  which  had  been  hitherto  dishonoured, 
now  first  attains  its  due  dignity,  while  Nature  resumes  its 
proper  position.  Nature  is  conceived  as  having  the  ground 
of  ita  existence  in  another, — as  something  posited,  created ; 
and  this  idea,  that  God  is  the  lord  and  creator  of  Nature, 
leads  men  to  regard  God  as  the  Eialted  One,  -while  the 
whole  of  Nature  is  only  his  robe  of  glory,  and  is  expended 
in  his  service.  In  contraat  with  this  kind  of  exaltation,  that 
"vhich  the  Hindoo  religion  presents  is  ouly  that  of  indefint 
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tude.  In  virtue  of  the  prevailing  spirituality  the  Senauoua 
and  Immorfll  are  no  longer  privileged,  hut  disparaged  aa  un- 
godliness. Only  the  One— Spirit^- the  !Non-sen8UOU3  is  the 
Truth  ;  Thought  exists  free  for  itself,  and  true  morality  and 
righteousnese  can  now  make  their  appearance ;  for  God  is 
honoured  hy  right^ousneaB,  and  right-doing  is  "  walking  la 
the  way  of  the  Lord."  With  this  ia  eonioined  happineas, 
life  and  temporal  proaperity  aa  ita  reward  ;  for  it  is  said  : 
*'  that  thou  mavest  live  long  in  the  land."— Here  too  alao  we 
have  theposBibilityofaAwioricai  view;  for  the  understanding 
has  become  prosaic ;  putting  the  limited  and  circumscribed 
in  its  proper  place,  and  comprehending  it  as  the  form  proper 
to  finite  existence :  Men  are  regarded  as  individuals,  not  as 
incarnations  of  God;  Sun  as  Sun,  Mountains  as  Mouu- 
tainfl, — not  aa  possesaing  Spirit  and  Will- 

We  observe  among  this  people  a  severe  religious  ceremo- 
nial, expressing  a  relation  to  pure  Thought.  The  individual 
as  concrete  does  not  become  free,  "because  the  Absolute  itself 
ia  not  comjjrehended  as  concrete  Spirit ;  since  Spirit  still 
appears  posited  as  non-spiritual — destitute  of  its  proper 
characteristics.  It  is  true  that  subjective  feeling  ia  manifest, 
— -the  pure  heart,  repentance,  devotion ;  hut  the  particular 
concrete  individuality  has  not  become  objective  to  itself  in 
the  Absolute.  It  therefore  remains  elost^y  bound  to  the 
observance  of  ceremonies  and  of  the  Law,  the  basis  of  wliich 
latter  is  pure  freedom  in  its  abstract  form.  The  Jews 
possess  that  which  makes  them  what  they  are,  through  the 
One ;  consequently  the  individual  has  no  freedom  for  itself, 
Spinoza  regards  the  code  of  Mosea  as  having  been  given  by 
God  to  the  Jews  for  a  punishment— a  rod  of  correction. 
The  individual  never  comes  to  tfae  consciousness  of  inde* 
pendence  ;  on  that  account  we  do  not  find  among  the  Jewa 
any  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  for  individuality 
does  not  exist  in  and  for  itself  But  though  in  Judaism  the 
Xndividual  is  not  respected,  the  ^mily  has  inherent  value  ; 
for  the  worship  of  Jehovah  is  attached  to  the  Family,  and 
it  is  consequently  viewed  as  a  substantial  existence.  But 
the  State  is  sn  institution  not  consonant  with  the  Judaistio 
principle,  and  it  is  alien  to  the  legialation  of  Moses.  In  the 
idea  of  the  Jews,  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  Jacob ;  who  conimEmded  them  to  depart  out  (f  Egjrpt^ 
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fid  gave  thcui  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  nc^unta  of  tlip 
atriiirclia  attract  our  interest.  We  see  ia  this  history  tiw 
transition  from  the  patriarchal  uomade  condition  to  sgri' 
culture.  On  the  whole  the  Jewish  history  exhibits  grand 
features  of  character ;  but  it  is  disfigured  by  an  escluMve 
boaring  (sanctioned  in  its  religion,)  towardsthe  genius  of  otiier 
nations,  (the  destruction  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Canaan  being 
even  commanded), — by  want  of  culture  generally,  and  by  the 
auperatition  arising  from  the  idea  of  the  high  value  of  their 
peculiar  nationality.  Miraclaa,  too,  form  adiaturbiag  feature 
111  this  history — ae  kittoiy;  for  as  far  as  concrete  conaciou*- 
neas  is  not  free,  concrete  perception  ia  also  not  free  ;  Nature 
is  undeified,  but  not  yet  understood. 

The  Family  became  a  great  nation  ;  through  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  it  took  a  whole  country  into  possesaion ;  anil 
erected  a  Temple  for  the  entire  people,  in  Jerusalem.  But 
properly  speaking  no  political  union  existed.  In  caee  of 
uational  danger  heroes  arose,  who  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  ;  though  the  nation  during  this  period  ana 
for  the  most  part  ia  suhjectiou.  Later  on,  kings  'were  choseii, 
and  it  was  they  who  first  rendered  the  Jews  independent. 
David  even  made  conquests.  Originally  the  le^dation  is 
adapted  to  a  family  ouIt  ;  yet  in  the  books  of  Moses  the  vrish 
for  a  king  is  anticipated.  The  priests  are  to  choose  him:  be 
ia  not  to  be  a  foreigner, — not  to  have  horsemen  in  large 
numbers, — and  he  is  to  have  few  wives.  After  a  short  period 
of  glory  the  kingdom  suffered  internal  disruption  and  waa 
divided.  As  there  was  only  one  tribe  of  Lcvitee  and  one 
Temple, — i.e.  in  Jerusrilem,  — idolatry  was  immediately  intro- 
duced. The  One  God  could  not  be  honoured  in  differeiit 
Templea,  and  there  could  not  be  two  kingdoms  attached  to 
one  religion.  However  spiTitunl  may  be  the  conception  of 
God  as  objective,  the  subjective  aide — the  honour  rendered  to 
Lim— is  still  very  limited  and  unsptritual  in  character.  The 
two  kingdoms,  equally  Infelicitous  in  foreign  and  dome.Btie 
warfare,  were  at  lust  subjected  to  the  Assyrians  and  Babylo- 
uians ;  throogh  Cyrus  the  Israelites  obtained  permisdoi 
to  return  home  and  live  according  to  their  own  lawB.  > 
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EGYPT. 

The  Persian  Empire  is  one  that  has  passed  away,  and  wa 
have  nothing  but  melancholy  relies  of  ita  glory.  Its  fairest 
and  richest  towns — such  as  "Babylon,  Susa,  Persepolis — are 
razed  to  the  ground;  and  only  afewruinB  matk  their  anci  cat 
site.  Even  in  the  more  modem  groat  cities  of  Persia, — 
Ispahan  and  Shiraz,— half  of  them  baa  become  a  ruin;  and 
they  have  not— as  is  the  case  witli  ancient  Eome — developed 
a  new  life,  but  have  tost  their  place  almost  entirely  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Besides  the  other 
Innds  already  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  Persian  Em- 
pire, Sgypt  claims  notice, — characteristically  the  Land  of 
Ituina ;  a.  land  which  from  hoar  antiquity  has  beeu  regarded 
'nith  wonder,  and  which  in  recent  times  also  has  attracted 
the  greatest  interest.  Its  ruins,  the  final  result  of  immense 
labour,  Burpasa  in  the  gigantic  and  monstrous,  all  that  autir 
(faity  has  left  us. 

In  Egypt  we  see  united  the  elements  which  in  the  Persian 
monarchy  appeared  singly.  We  found  among  the  Persians 
the  ftdoratioEof  Light— regarded  as  the  Essence  of  universal 
Nature.  This  principie  then  develops  itself  in  phases  which 
hold  a  positiou  of  indifference  towards  each  other.  The  one 
is  the  immersion  in  the  BensuouB,— among  the  Babylonic 
and  Syrians ;  the  other  is  the  Spiritual  phase,  which  is  two^ 
fold:  firat  as  the  incipient  consciousness  of  the  concrete  Spirit 
in  the  worship  of  Adonis,  and  then  as  pure  and  abstract 
thought  among  the  Jews.  In  the  former  the  concrete  is  i 
ficient  in  unity;  in  the  latter  the  concrete  is  altogether  want- 
ing. The  neit  problem  is  then,  to  harmonize  these  contra- 
dictory elements ;  and  this  problem  presents  itself  in  Egypt. 
Of  the  representations  which  Egyptian  Antiquity  presents 
UB  with,  one  figure  must  be  especiolly  noticed,  viz.  the  Sphinx 
— in  itself  a  riddle— an  ambiguous  form,  half  brute,  half  i 
human.  The  Spiiini  may  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Egyptian  Spirit.  The  human  head  looking  out  from  the  brute 
body,  eihibits  Spirit  aa  it  begins  to  emerge  from  the  merely 
Natural^to  tear  itself  loose  therefrom  and  already  to  look 
more  Ireely  around  it ;  without,  however,  entirely  freeing  it. 
eelf  from  the  fetters  Nature  bad  imposed.     The  innumerable 
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edifices  of  the  Egyptians  are  lialf  below  the  ground,  andlmU 
riae  above  it  into  the  nir.  The  w})ole  land  is  divided  into  a 
kingdom  of  life  and  a  kingitotn  of  death.  Tlie  coloeaal  atatue 
of  MfMrtOfi  resounds  at  the  first  glance  of  the  ^ouug  moming 
Sun  ;  though  it  is  not  yet  the  free  light  of  Spirit  with  whicb 
it  vibrates.  Written  language  is  still  a  hieroglyphic ;  and 
its  basis  is  only  the  scdsuous  image,  not  the  letter  itself. 

Thus  the  memorials  of  Egypt  themselvei  give  ua  a  multi- 
tude of  forms  and  images  that  express  its  character ;  wo 
recognize  a  Spirit  in  them  wuich  feela  itself  compressed; 
which  utters  itself,  but  only  in  a  sensuous  mode. 

Egypt  was  always  the  Lnnd  of  Marvels,  and  has  remaiaed 
BO  to  the  present  day.  It  is  from  the  Greeks  especiallr 
that  we  get  information  respecting  it,  and  chiefly  from 
Herodotus.  This  intelligent  historiographer  himself  visited 
the  country  of  which  lie  wiahed  to  give  an  account,  and  at  ita 
chief  towns  made  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  prieata. 
Of  all  that  he  saw  and  neard,  he  gives  an  accurate  record ;  bat 
the  deeper  symbolism  of  the  Egyptian  mythology  he  has  re- 
frained from  unfolding.  This  he  regards  as  aomethtiig 
sacred,  and  respecting  whtcli  he  canuot  so  freely  speak  as  of 
merely  external  objects.  Beeides  him  Diodorus  Siculua  is 
an  autliority  of  great  importance ;  and  amojig  the  Jewisk 
historians,  Joaephus. 

In  their  architecture  and  hieroglyphics,  the  thoughta  and 
conceptions  of  the  Egyptians  are  eipressed.  A  national 
work  in  the  department  of  language  is  wanting:  and  that 
not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  Egyptians  themselves  ;  they  could 
not  have  any,  because  they  had  not  advanced  to  an  under- 
standing of  themselves.  Nor  was  there  any  Egyptian  his- 
tory, nnti!  at  last  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, — he  who  had  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews  translated  mto  Greek,— prompted 
the  High-Prieat  Manetho  to  write  an  Egyptian  history.  Of 
this  we  have  only  estracts, — list  of  Kings  ;  which  however 
have  occasioned  the  greatest  perplexities  and  contradictory 
views.  To  become  acquainted  with  Egypt,  we  must  for  the 
most  part  have  recourse  to  the  notices  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  immense  monuments  that  are  left  us.  We  find  a  number 
of  granite  walls  on  which  hieroglyphics  are  graved,  and  the 
ancients  have  given  us  eiplanations  of  some  of  them,  but 
which  are  quite  inenfficient.    In  recent  times  attention  has  e8> 
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peciallj  been  recalled  to  them,  and  after  many  efforts  Eome< 
thing  at  least  of  the  hieroglypliic  writing  lias  been  deci- 
phered. The  celebrated  Englishman,  Thomas  Young,  first 
Buggei>ted  a  method  of  diBcoTery,  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  there  are  small  surfaces  separated  from  the  other 
hieroglyphics,  and  in  which  a  Greek  translation  is  percepti- 
ble. By  comparison  Young  made  out  three  names — Berenice, 
Cleopatra,  and  Ptoleray, — and  this  was  the  first  step  in  deci- 
pheriog  them.  It  was  found  at  a  later  date,  tijat  a  great  part 
of  the  hierogiyphica  are  phonetic,  that  is,  eapresa  sounds. 
Thua  the  figure  of  an  eye  denotes  first  the  eye  itself,  but 
secondly  the  first  letter  of  the  Egyptian  word  that  means 
"  eye"  {as  in  Hebrew  the  figure  of  a  house,  3,  denotes  the 
letter  J,  with  which  the  word  J^^3,  House,  begins.)  The 
celebrated  Ohampollion  (the  younger),  first  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs  are  intermingled 
with  those  which  marK  conceptions ;  and  thus  classified  the 
hieroglyphs  and  established  settled  principles  for  deciphering 
them. 

The  Hutory  of  Egypt,  as  we  htive  it,  is  full  of  the  greatest 
contradictions.  The  Mythical  is  blended  with  the  Historical, 
and  the  statements  are  as  diverse  as  can  be  imagined. 
European  literati  have  eagerly  investigated  the  lists  given 
by  Manetho  and  have  relied  upon  them,  and  several  names  of 
kings  have  been  confirmed  bj  the  recent  discoveries. 
Herodotus  says,  that  according  to  the  statcmeuts  of  the 
priests,  gods  Lad  formerly  reigned  over  Egypt,  and  that 
trom  the  first  human  king  down  to  the  King  Setho  84^1  genera- 
tioDB,  or  11,340  years,  had  nassed  away  ;  but  that  the  first 
human  ruler  was  Menes  (the  resemblance  of  the  name  to 
the  Greek  Minos  and  the  Hindoo  Mann  is  striking).  "With 
the  exception  of  the  Thebaid— its  most  southern  part— Egypt 
was  said  by  them  to  have  formed  a  lake ;  the  Helta  presents 
reliable  evidence  of  having  been  produced  by  the  sift  of  the 
Mile.  As  the  Dutch  haie  gained  their  territory  from  the 
sea,  and  have  found  means  to  sustain  themselves  upon  itj 
so  the  Egyptians  first  acquired  their  country,  and  main- 
tained its  fertility  by  canals  and  lakes.  An  important 
feature  in  the  historj-  of  Egypt  is  its  descent  from  "Upper  to 
Lower  Eeypt — from  the  South  to  tlie  North.  "With  this  ia. 
conoectea  the  cocBideratioa  that  Egypt  probably  receivedita  1 
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cottUre  from  Ethiopia ;  principally  from  the  island  tHaae, 
whicb,  according  lo  recent  hypotheses,  was  occupied  by  u 
sacerdotal  people.  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt  was  the  most 
ancient  residence  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  Eyen  in  Herodo- 
tna'a  time  it  was  in  A  state  of  dilapidation.  The  ruina  of 
this  city  present  the  most  enormous  specimens  of  Egyptim 
architecture  tb»t  we  are  acquainted  with.  Considering 
their  antiquity  ther  are  remarkably  well  preserved:  whidi 
is  parti?  owiag  to  the  perpetually  cloudless  sky.  The  centre 
of  the  Kingdom  was  then  tninslerred  to  Memphis,  not  iiir 
from  the  modern  Cairo ;  and  lastly  to  Sais,  in  the  Delta 
itself.  The  structures  that  occur  in  tlie  locality  of  this  city 
are  of  very  late  date  and  imperfectly  preserved,  B^rodotus 
tells  UB  that  Memphis  was  referred  to  so  remote  a  founder 
as  Menes.  Among  the  later  kings  must  be  especiallr 
Qoticed  Sesostris,  who,  according  to  ChampolUon,  la 
Bbamses  the  Great.  To  him  in  particular  are  referred  a 
number  of  monuments  and  pictures  in  which  are  depicted 
his  triumphal  proceasiona,  and  the  captives  taken  iu  battle. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  his  conquests  in  Syria,  extending  ereu 
to  Colchis ;  and  illustrates  his  statement  by  the  great  simi- 
larih"  between  the  manners  of  the  Colchians  and  those  of 
the  Egyptians  :  these  two  nations  and  the  Ethiopians  were 
the  oidy  ones  that  had  always  practised  circumcision.  He- 
rodotus says,  moreover,  that  Sesostria  had  vast  canals  dug 
through  the  whole  of  Egypt,  which  served  to  convey  tbe 
water  of  the  Nile  to  every  part.  It  may  be  generally  re- 
marked that  the  more  provident  the  government  in  I^ypt 
was,  HO  much  the  more  regard  did  it  pay  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  canals,  while  under  negligent  goverumenta  the  desert 
got  the  upper  hand  ;  for  Egypt  was  engaged  in  a  constant 
struggle  with  the  fierceneaa  of  the  heat  and  with  the  water 
of  the  Mile.  It  appears  from  Herodotus,  that  the  country 
had  become  impassable  for  cavalry  in  consequence  of  the 
canals ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  from  the  books  of 
Moses,  how  celebrated  Egypt  once  was  in  this  respect. 
Moses  says  that  if  the  Jews  desired  a  king,  he  must  not 
marry  too  many  wives,  nor  send  for  horses  from  Egypt. 

Next  to  Sesostris  the  Kings  Cheops  and  Chephren  deserve 
ipedal  mention.  They  are  said  to  have  built  enormous 
pjnmids  and  closed  the  temples  of  the  priests.     A  son  at 
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Cheops — MycerinuB — is  said  to  have  reopened  them  ;  after  ^^H 
liita  the  Ethiopians  invaded  the  country,  and  their  kin^,  ^^H 
Sab&co,  made  himself  sovereign  of  Egypt.  But  Anyais,  the  ^^H 
successor  of  Mycerinus,  fled  into  the  marshes— to  tho  mouth  ^^H 
of  the  Nile  ;  only  after  the  departure  of  the  Ethiopians  did  ^^H 
he  make  his  appearance  again.  He  was  succeeded  hy  Setho,  ^^H 
who  had  been  a  priest  of  Phtha  (supposed  to  be  the  same  as  ^^| 
Hephiestus)  :  under  Lis  government,  Sennacherib,  King  of  ^^H 
the  Assyrians,  invaded  the  country.  Setho  had  always  ^^^| 
treated  the  warrior-caste  with  great  disrespect,  and  evea  ^^^| 
robbed  them  of  tlieir  lands ;  and  when  he  invoked  their  ^^H 
assistaoce,  they  refused  it.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  ^^H 
issue  a  general  summons  to  the  Egyptians,  and  assembled  a  ^^^| 
host  composed  of  hucksters,  artisans,  and  market  people.  ^^^| 
In  the  Bible  we  ore  told  that  the  enemies  fled,  and  that  it  ^^H 
was  the  angels  who  routed  them ;  but  Herodotus  relates  ^^H 
that  field-mice  came  in  the  night  and  gnawed  the  quivers  ^^^ 
and  bows  of  the  enemy,  so  that  the  latter,  deprived  of  their 
weapons,  were  compelled  to  flee.  After  the  death  of  Setho, 
the  Egyptians  (Herodotus  tells  xis)  regarded  themselves  as  ^^^ 
free,  and  chose  themselves  twelve  kings,  who  formed  a  ^^H 
federal  union, — as  a  symbol  of  which  they  built  the  Laby-  ^^H 
rinth,  consisting  of  an  immense  number  of  rooms  and  halls,  ^^H 
above  and  below  ground.  In  the  year  650  B.C.  one  of  these  ^^H 
kings,  Psammifcichus,  with  the  help  of  the  lonians  and 
Carians  (to  whom  he  promised  land  in  Lower  Egypt,)  es- 
pelled  the  eleven  other  kings.  Till  that  time  Egypt  nad  re- 
mained secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  andataea  it 
had  estabhshed  no  connection  with  other  nations.  Psammi- 
tichus  commenced  such  a  connection,  and  thereby  led  the  way 
to  the  niia  of  Egypt.  From  thia  point  the  history  becomes 
clearer,  because  it  is  baaed  on  Greek  accounts.  Psammi- 
tichuB  was  followed  by  Necho,  who  began  to  dig  a  canal, 
which  was  to  unite  the  Nile  with  the  Ked  Sea,  but  which 
waa  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus.  Tho 
plan  of  uniting  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  the  wide  ocean,  is  not  so  advantageous  as  might 
be  supposed ;  since  in  the  Bed  Sear— which  on  other  aceounta 
is  very  difficult  to  navigate— there  prevails  for  about  nine 
months  in  the  year  a  constant  north  wind,  so  that  it  is  onl^ 
during  three  months  that  the  passage  from  south  to  Dorth  ig 
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fearable.  Nccfao  was  follawed  br  Fgaiamts,  and  the  latter 
by  Apriee,  who  led  tux  army  againEt  Sidon,  and  engaged  with 
tbn  Tyriana  by  aea :  against  Cyrene  also  he  aent  an  artoy, 
which  was  idmost  annihilated  by  the  Cyreniana.  Tbe 
£grpUans  rebelled  against  him,  accusing  him  of  wishing  to 
lead  them  to  destruction;  but  this  revolt  was  probably 
caused  by  the  favour  shewn  by  him  to  the  Cariana  and 
lonians.  Amaaia  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels, 
conquered  the  king,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  throne. 
By  Herodotus  he  is  depicted  as  a  humorous  monarch,  who, 
however,  did  not  always  nmintain  the  dignity  of  the  throDC. 
From  a  rery  humble  station  he  had  raised  himself  to  royalty 
by  ability,  astuteness,  and  intelligence,  and  he  exhibited  in 
aU  other  relations  the  same  keen  understanding.  In  the 
morning  he  held  his  court  of  judicature,  and  listened  to  the 
complaints  of  the  people ;  hut  in  the  nfiemoon,  feasted  and 
surrendered  himself  to  pleasure.  To  hi?  friends,  who  blamed 
him  on  this  account,  and  told  him  that  he  ought  to  giyfi  the 
whole  day  to  business,  he  made  answer:  "If  tbe  bow  is  con* 
stontly  on  the  sti'etch,  it  becomes  useless  or  breaks."  A» 
the  Egyptians  thought  less  of  him  on  account  of  hie  mean 
descent,  he  had  a  golden  basin— used  for  washing  the  feet— 
made  into  the  image  of  a  god  in  high  honour  among  the 
Egyptians ;  this  he  meant  as  a  Hymbol  of  his  own  eleva- 
tion. Herodotus  relates,  moreover,  that  he  indidged  lE 
excesses  ns  a  private  mau,  dissipated  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  then  betook  himself  to  stealing.  This  contrast 
of  a  vulgar  soul  and  a  keen  intellect  ia  characteristic  in  an 
Egyptian  king. 

Amasis  drew  down  upon  Lira  the  01-ivill  of  King  Carabyses. 
Cyrus  desired  an  oculist  from  tbe  Egj'ptinna ;  for  at  that 
time  the  Egyptian  oculists  were  very  iamous,  their  skill 
having  been  called  out  by  the  numerous  eye-diseaaes  preva- 
lent in  Egypt.  This  oculist,  to  revenge  himself  for  having 
been  sent  out  of  tbe  country,  advised  Carabyses  to  ask  for 
the  daughter  of  Amasis  in  marriage;  knowing  well  that 
Amasis  would  either  be  rendered  unhappy  by  giving  her 
to  him,  or  on  the  other  hand,  incur  the  wrath  of  Cam- 
byses  by  refusing.  Amasis  would  not  give  his  daughter  to 
/ses,  because  the  latter  desired  her  as  on  inferior  wife 
(for  (lis  lawful  apouse  must  be  a  Persian)  ;  but  sent  him, 
llder  the  name  of  his  own  daugiiter,  that  of  Apriea,  who 
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ifterwarda  discovered  her  renl  name  to  CambyaeH.  The 
latter  was  so  incensed  at  the  deceptiou,  that  lie  led  an  expe- 
dition BgaioBt  Egypt,  conquered  that  country,  and  united  it 
with  the  Persian  Empire. 

As  to  the  Egyptian  Spirit,  it  deaeryes  mention  here,  that 
the  Elians  in  Herodotua's  narrative  call  the  Egyptians  tha 
wisest  of  mankind.  It  also  surprises  ns  to  find  among  them, 
in  the  vicinity  of  African  etupidity,  reflective  intelligence, 
a  thoroughly  rational  organization  characterizing  all  institu- 
tions,  and  most  astonishing  works  of  art.  The  Egyptians 
■were,  like  the  HindooB,  divided  into  castes,  and  the  children 
ftlvrays  continued  the  trade  and  business  of  their  parents. 
On  this  account,  also,  the  Mechanical  and  Technical  in  the 
arts  was  bo  much  developed  here ;  ■while  the  hereditary  trans- 
Riission  of  occupations  did  not  produce  the  same  disadvan- 
tageous results  in  the  character  of  the  Egyptians  as  in  India, 
Herodotus  mentions  the  seven  following  castes :  the  priests, 
the  warriors,  the  neatherds,  the  swineherds,  the  merchants  (or 
trading  population  generally)  the  interpreters — ■who  seem 
only  at  a  later  date  to  have  constituted  a  separate  class — and, 
lastly,  the  sea- faring  class.  Agriculturists  ore  not  named  here, 
probably  because  agriculture  was  the  occupation  of  several 
castes,  as,  e.j.,  the  warriors,  to  whom  a  portion  of  the  land 
was  given.  Diodorus  and  Strabo  give  a  different  account  of 
these  caste-diriaions.  Only  priests,  warriors,  herdsmen,  agri- 
culturists, and  artificers  are  mentioned,  to  which  latter,  perhaps, 
trodeBmen  also  belong.  Herodotus  says  of  the  priests,  that 
they  in  particular  received  arable  land,  and  had  it  cultivated 
for  rent ;  for  the  land  generally  was  in  tjie  posaession  of  the 
priests,  warriors,  and  kings.  Joseph  was  a  minister  of  the 
king,  according  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  contrived  to  make 
him  master  of  all  landed  property.  IJut  the  several 
occupations  did  not  remain  so  stereotyped  as  among  the 
Hindoos ;  for  we  find  the  Israelites,  who  were  originally 
herdsmen,  employed  also  as  manual  labourers :  and  there  was 
a  king— as  stated  above— who  formed  an  array  of  manual 
labourers  alone.  Tho  castes  are  not  rigidly  fixed,  but 
struggle  with  and  come  into  contact  with  one  another :  we 
often  find  cases  of  their  being  broken  up  and  in  a  state  of 
rebellion.  The  warrior-caato,  at  one  time  diecontented  oh 
account  of  their  not  being  released  from  their  abodes  in  tha 
direction  of  Nubia,  and  desperate  at  not  being  able  to  make 
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use  of  their  lands,  betahea  itself  to  Meroe,  and  foreign  net 
eeuanea  are  introduced  into  the  country, 

Of  the  mode  of  life  among  the  Egvptiana,  Herodotnn 
Biipplies  a  very  detailed  account,  giving  prominence  ta 
everything  ■which  appearB  to  him  to  deviate  from  Greek 
manners.  Thus  the  Egyptians  had  physicians  specially  de- 
voted to  particular  diseases ;  the  women  were  engaged  in 
out-door  occupations,  while  the  men  remained  at  home  to 
weave.  In  one  part  of  Egypt  polygamy  prevailed;  in 
another,  monogamy ;  the  women  had  but  one  garment,  the 
men  two  j  they  wash  and  bathe  much,  and  undergo  purifica- 
tion every  month.  All  this  points  to  a  condition  of  settled 
peace.  As  to  arrangementB  of  police,  the  law  required  that 
every  Egyptian  should  present  himself,  at  a  time  appointed, 
before  the  superintendent  under  whom  ho  lived,  and  slate 
from  what  resources  he  obtained  his  livelihood.  If  he 
could  not  refer  to  any,  he  was  punished  with  death.  This 
law,  however,  was  oi  no  earlier  date  than  Amasis.  The 
greatest  care,  moreover,  was  observed  in  the  division  of  the 
arable  land,  as  also  in  planning  canals  and  dikes ;  imder 
Sabaco,  the  Ethiopian  king,  says  Herodotus,  many  cities 
were  elevated  by  dikes. 

The  business  of  courU  of  jutttee  v/ea  administeired  with 
very  great  care.  They  consisted  of  thirty  judges  nominated 
by  the  district,  and  who  chose  their  own  president.  Pleadings 
were  conducted  in  writing,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  tiie 
"rejoinder,"  DiodoroH  thinks  this  plan  very  effectual,  m 
obviating  the  perverting  influence  of  forensic  oratory,  and  of 
the  sympathy  of  the  judges .  The  latter  pronounced  sentence 
silently,  and  in  a  hieroglyphical  manner.  Herodotus  says, 
that  they  had  a  symbol  of  truth  on  their  breasts,  and  turned 
it  towards  that  side  in  whose  favour  tlie  cause  was  decided, 
or  adorned  the  victorious  party  with  it.  The  king  himself 
had  to  take  part  in  judicial  business  every  day.  Theft,  we 
are  told,  was  forbidden ;  but  the  law  commanded  that  tbievea 
should  inform  against  themseives.  If  they  did  so,  they  were 
not  punished,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  allowed  to  keep  a 
fourth  part  of  what  they  had  stolen.  This  perhaps  was 
designed  to  excite  and  keep  in  eiercise  that  cunning  for 
which  the  Egyptians  were  so  celebrated. 

The  iatelligence  displayed  in  their  lecislative  economy,  ap- 
peal's characteristic  of  the  Egyptians.  This  iutelligence,  which 
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manifests  itself  in  the  practical,  wo  also  recognize  in  the 
productioDB  of  art  and  science.  The  Egyptians  are  reported 
to  have  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  each  inonta 
into  thirty  daya.  At  the  end  of  the  year  thev  intercalated 
five  additional  days,  and  Herodotus  says  that  their  arrange- 
ment was  better  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  intelligence 
of  the  Egyptians  eapeciallj^  strikes  us  in  the  department  of 
mechacicB.  Their  vast  edifices — such  as  no  other  nation 
has  to  eihibit,  and  which  excel  all  others  in  solidity  and  size 
— aufficiently  prove  their  artistic  skill ;  to  irhose  cultivation 
they  could  largely  devote  themselves,  because  the  inferior 
castes  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  political  matters. 
X)iodorus  Siculus  says,  that  Egypt  was  the  only  country  in 
wbich  the  citizens  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the 
state,  hut  gave  their  whole  attention  to  their  private  business. 
Greeks  and  Bomans  must  have  been  especially  astonished  at 
sucb  a  state  of  things. 

On  account  of  its  judicious  economy,  Egypt  was  regarded 
by  the  aQcients  as  the  pattern  of  a  morally  regulated  con- 
dition of  things — as  an  ideal  sucb  aa  Pythagoras  realized  in 
a  limited  select  society,  and  Plato  sketched  on  a  larger  scale. 
But  in  such  ideals  no  account  is  taken  of  passion.  A  plan 
of  society  that  is  to  he  adopted  and  acted  upon,  aa  an 
absolntely  complete  one, — in  which  everything  has  been  eon- 
aidered,  and  especially  the  education  and  habituation  to  it, 
necessary  to  its  becoming  a  second  nature, — is  altogether 
opposed  to  the  nature  of  Spirit,  which  makes  contemporary 
life  the  object  on  which  it  acts;  ita&lf  being  the  infinite  impulse 
of  activity  to  alter  its  forms.  This  impulse  also  eipresaed  itself 
in  Egypt  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  would  appear  at  first  aa  if  a 
condition  of  things  so  regular,  so  determinate  in  every  par- 
ticular, contained  nothing  that  had  a  peculiarity  entirely  its 
own.  The  introduction  of  a  religions  element  would  seem 
to  be  an  affair  of  no  critical  moment,  provided  the  higher 
necessities  of  men  were  satisfied  ;  we  should  in  fact  rather 
expect  that  it  would  be  introduced  in  a  peaeeful  way  and  in 
accordance  with  the  moral  arrangement  of  things  already 
mentioned.  But  in  contempiating  the  Meliaion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, we  are  surprised  by  the  strangest  and  most  wonderiul 
phenomena,  and  perceive  that  this  calm  order  of  things, 
bound  fast  by  legislative  enactment,  is  not  like  that 
Chinese,  but  that  we  have  here  co  do  with  a  Spirit  ' 
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different— one  full  of  stirring  and  urgent  impulses.     To 

hare  here  tlie  African  element,  in  conibination  ^Fitll  Oriental 
massiveneBs,  transplanted  to  the  Mediterraneaa  Sea,  that 
jirand  locale  of  the  display  of  nationalities ;  but  ia  sucli  a 
manner,  that  bere  there  is  no  connection  with  foreign  nationi, 
—this  mode  of  stimulating  intellect  appearing  superfluona; 
I'op  we  have  here  a  prodigious  urgent  striTing  withia  the 
nationality  itself,  and  which  within  its  own  circle  shoots  out 
into  an  objectiTe  realization  of  itself  in  the  most  monstrous 
productions.  It  is  that  African  imprisonment  of  idea 
combined  with  tlie  infinite  impulse  of  the  spirit  to  realiw 
itself  objectively,  which  we  iind  here.  But  Spirit  has  still, 
OS  it  were,  an  iron  band  around  its  forehead  ;  ao  that  it 
cannot  attain  to  the  free  conBcionaneaa  of  its  existence,  hat 
produces  this  only  aa  the  problem,  the  enigma  of  its  being. 
The  fundamental  conception  of  that  which  the  Egyptians 
regard  as  the  essence  of  being,  reata  on  the  determinate 
character  of  the  natural  world,  in  which  they  iive ;  and  more 
partieukrfy  on  tho  determinate  physical  circle  which  tha 
Nile  and  the  Sun  mark  out.  These  two  are  strictly  con- 
nected,— the  position  of  t  he  Sun  and  that  of  the  Nile ;  and 
to  the  Egyptiuu  this  ia  all  in  all.  The  Nile  ia  that  whieb 
easentinlly  determines  the  boundariea  of  the  country;  be- 
yond the  Nile-valley  begins  the  desert ;  on  the  north,  E^t 
IS  shut  in  by  the  aea,  and  on  the  south  by  torrid  heat.  The 
first  Arab  leader  that  conquered  Egypt,  writes  to  tie 
Caliph  Omar  :  "  Egypt  ia  first  a  vast  sea  of  dust ;  then  a 
sea  of  fresh  water;  lastly,  it  is  a  great  sea  of  flowers. 
It  never  raiua  there;  towards  the  end  of  July  dew  falls, 
and  then  the  Nile  begins  to  overflow  ita  banks,  and  Egypt 
reaembles  a  aea  of  islands. "  fHerodotus  compares  Egypt, 
during  this  period,  with  the  islands  in  the  ^Egean.)  I'iiB 
Nile  leaves  behind  it  prodigious  multitudes  of  living 
creatures :  then  appear  moving  and  creeping  things  innu- 
merable ;  soon  after,  maa  begins  to  sow  the  ground,  and 
the  harvest  is  very  abundant.  Thus  the  eiistence  of  the 
Egyptian  does  not  depend  on  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  or  the 
quantity  of  rain.  For  him,  on  the  contrary,  there  exist  only 
those  perfectly  aimple  conditions,  which  form  the  basis  is 
hia  mode  of  life  ond  its  occupations.  There  is  a  definito 
physical  cycle,  which  the  Nile  pursues,  and  which  is  etaa- 
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nected  vtifh  the  course  of  the  Sun ;  the  InttL'r  advances, 
reaches  ita  culminatioii,  and  then  retrogradea.  So  alao 
does  the  Nile. 

This  basis  of  the  life  of  the  Egyptians  determines  more- 
over the  particular  tenor  of  their  religious  yiews.  A  con- 
troveray  has  long  heen  waged  Tcspecting  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  Egyptinn  religion.  Aa  early  as  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  the  Stoic  Chteremon,  who  Jiad  been  in  Egypt, 
explains  it  in  a,  purely  materialistic  sense.  The  New  Pla- 
toniats  take  a  directly  opposite  view,  regarding  all  as  symbols 
of  a  spiritual  meaning,  and  thus  making  this  religion  a  pure 
Idealism,  Each  oftheserepreBeatations  is  one-aided.  Natural 
and  spiritual  powers  are  regarded  as  moat  intimately  united, 
— (the  free  spiritual  import,  howeyer,  has  fiot  been  developed 
at  this  stage  of  thought), — but  in  such  a  way,  that  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  antitliesis  were  united  in  the  harshest  contrast. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  vegeta- 
tion depending  upon  them.  This  limited  view  of  Nature 
gives  the  principle  of  the  religion,  and  its  subjects-matter  is 
primarily  a  history.  The  Nile  and  the  Sim  constitute  the 
aivinitiea,  conceived  under  human  forms ;  and  the  conrae  of 
nature  and  the  mythological  history  ia  the  same.  In  the 
winter  solstice  the  power  of  the  sun  has  reached  its  mini- 
mum, aad  must  be  born  anew.  Thus  also  Osiris  appears  aa 
bom  ;  but  be  is  killed  by  Typhon, — his  brother  aud  enemy, — 
the  burning  wind  of  the  desert.  lais,  the  Earth, — from  whom 
the  aid  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Nile  has  been  withdrawn, — 
yearns  after  him  :  she  gathers  the  scattered  bonea  of  Osiris, 
and  roisea  her  lamentation  for  him,  and  all  Egypt  bewails  with 
her  the  death  of  Osiris,  in  a  song  which  Heroilotua  calls 
Maueros.  Maueros  be  reports  to  Lave  been  the  only  son 
of  the  first  king  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  have  died  prema- 
turely ;  this  song  being  also  tlie  Linus-Song  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  only  song  which  the  Egyptians  have.  Here  again 
pain  is  regarded  as  somethiug  divine,  aud  the  same  honour 
IS  assigned  to  it  here  as  among  the  Phcenicians.  Hermes 
then  embalms  OsirJa ;  and  his  grave  ia  shewn  i 
places.  Oairia  is  now  judge  of  the  dead,  and  lord  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Shades.  These  are  the  leading  ideas.  Osiris, 
the  Sun,  the  Nile  ;  this  triplicity  of  being  ia  united  in  one 
knot.     The  Sun  ia  the  svmbol,  ia  which  Osiris  and  the  his- 
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toTj  of  th&t  god  are  recognized,  aud  tbe  iHile  is  libeviee  Boch 
aaymbol.  The  concrete  !Bgyptian  imaginatioa  also  ascribea 
to  Osiria  and  Isia  the  introduction  of  ogriculture,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  plough,  the  hoe,  &c. ;  for  Osiria  gives  not  onlj 
the  useful  itself— the  fertility  of  the  earth— but,  moreover, 
the  means  of  making  use  of  it.  He  also  gives  men  lawa, » 
civil  order  aud  a  religious  ritual ;  he  thus  places  in  men's 
hands  the  means  of  labour,  and  secures  its  result.  Osiria  is 
also  the  symbol  of  the  seed  which  ia  placed  in  the  earth,  Bct 
then  springs  up, — as  also  of  the  course  of  Jife.  Thus  m 
imd  this  heterogeneous  duality— the  phenomena  of  Nature 
and  the  Spiritual — woven  together  into  oae  knot. 

The  parallelism  of  the  course  of  human  life  with  the  Nile, 
the  Sun  and  Osiris,  is  not  to  be  regarded  asamere  allegory,— 
aa  if  the  principle  of  birth,  of  increase  in  strength,  of  the  cul- 
mination of  vigour  and  fertility,  of  decline  and  weakness,  ei- 
hibited  itself  in  these  different  phenomena,  in  an  equal  or 
similar  way  ;  but  in  this  Tariety  imagination  conceived  only 
one  tuhject,  one  vitality.  This  unity  ia,  however,  quite  ab- 
stract :  the  heterogeneous  element  shews  itself  therein  as 
pressing  and  urging,  and  in  a  confusion  which  sharply  con- 
trasts with  Greek  perspicuity.  Osiria  represents  tbe  Nilu 
ajid  tbe  Sun :  Sun  and  Nile  are,  on  tbe  other  hand,  symbols 
of  human  life-— each  one  is  signification  and  symbol  at  the 
same  time ;  tbe  symbol  is  changed  into  signification,  and 
this  latter  becomes  symbol  of  that  Bymbol,  which  itself  then 
becomes  signification.  None  of  these  phases  of  existence  ia 
a  Typo  without  being  at  tbe  name  time  a  Significabion ;  each 
ia  both ;  the  one  ia  explained  by  the  other.  Thus  there 
arises  one  pregnant  conception,  composed  of  many  concep- 
tions, in  which  each  fundamental  nodus  retains  its  iniu- 
viduality,  bo  that  they  are  not  resolved  into  a  general 
idea.  The  general  idea — the  thought  itself,  which  forms 
the  bond  of  analogy^doea  not  present  itself  to  the  oon- 
Eciousnees  purely  and  freely  as  such,  but  rem:iina  concealed 
as  an  internal  connection.  We  have  a  consolidated  indi- 
viduality, combining  various  phenomenal  aspects  ;  and  which 
on  the  one  hand  is  fanciful,  on  account  of  the  combination 
of  apparently  disparate  material,  but  on  the  other  band 
internally  and  essentially  connected,  because  these  ti 
appearances  are  a  particulaj'  prosaic  matter  of  fact. 
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Besides  tbia  fundamBntal  conception,  we  observe  sereral 
Bpecial  divinities,  of  whom  Herodotus  rackous  three  clasaeB. 
Of  the  drst  he  mentions  eight  gads ;  of  the  second  twelve ; 
of  the  third  an  indofinite  number,  who  occupy  the  position 
towards  the  unitv  of  Osiria  of  specific  mamieatations.  In 
the  first  class,  i^ire  and  its  use  appears  as  Fhtha,  also  m 
Knef,  who  is  besides  represented  as  the  Good  Genius ;  but 
the  N8e  itself  is  held  to  be  that  Genius,  and  thus  abstrac- 
tions are  changed  into  concrete  conceptions.  Amman  is 
regarded  fta  a.  great  divinity,  with  whom  is  associated  the 
determination  of  the  equinoi :  it  is  he,  moreover,  who  gives 
oracles.  But  Oairis  is  similarly  Tepreaented  as  the  founder 
of  oracular  manifestations.  So  the  Procreative  Power, 
banished  hy_  Oairis,  is  represented  as  a  particular  divhuty. 
But  Osiris  is  himeeif  this  Procrentive  Power.  Isis  is  the 
Xlorth,  the  Moon,  the  receptive  fertility  of  Kature.  As  an 
important  element  in  the  conception  Oairis,  AnubU  (Thoth), 
— the  Egyptian  Hermes— must  be  speciijly  noticed.  In 
human  activity  and  invention,  and  in  the  economy  of  legisla- 
tion, the  Spiritual,  as  such,  is  embodied  ;  and  becomes  in  this 
form — which  is  itself  determinate  and  limited — an  object  of 
consciousness.  Here  we  have  the  Spiritual,  not  as  one 
infinite,  independent  sovereignty  over  nature,  but  as  a  par- 
ticular existence,  side  by  side  with  the  powers  of  Nature- 
characterized  also  by  intrinsic  particularity.  And  thus  the 
IBgyptians  bod  also  specific  divinities,  conceived  as  spiritual 
activities  and  forces ;  but  partly  intrifttically  limited, — 
partly  [so,  as]  contemplated  under  natural  symbols. 

The  Egyptian  Hermes  is  celebrated  as  eshibiting  the 
spiritual  side  of  their  theism.  According  tu  Jamblichus,  the 
Egyptian  priests  imraemorially  prefised  to  all  their  inven- 
tions the  name  Hermes  :  Eratostbenes,  therefore,  called  his 
book,  which  treated  of  the  entire  science  of  Egypt — 
"  Hermes."  Anubia  is  called  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Osiris,  To  him  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  writing,  and  of 
science  generally — of  grammar,  astronomy,  mensuration, 
mutuc,  and  medicine.  It  was  he  who  first  divided  the  day  into 
twelve  hours  :  he  was  moreover  the  first  lawgiver,  the  first  in- 
BtruetorinreligiousohBcrvancesand  objects,  and  in  eymnaatica 
md  orchestics ;  and  it  was  he  who  diecovered  tlie  oTive.  But, 
BOtwittstonding  all  these  spiritual  attributes,  this  divinitij! 
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is  sometliing  quite  otber  than  tbe  God  of  Thought.  OuIt 
particular  human  arts  and  iQventti>n3  are  associated  nitk 
him.  Ifot  only  bo  ;  but  he  entirely  falla  back  into  involve- 
ment  in  existence,  and  is  degraded  under  physical  syntbuls, 
He  is  represented  with  a  do^'s  head,  as  an  imbruted  god; 
and  besides  this  mask,  a  particular  natural  object  ia  bound 
up  with  the  eoneeption  ol'  this  diviQity ;  for  he  is  at  the 
same  time  Siriua,  the  Dog-Star.  Ho  is  thus  as  limited  in 
respect  of  what  he  embodies,  as  sensuous  in  the  positiia 
existence  ascribed  to  him.  It  may  be  incidentally  reroarked, 
that  as  Ideas  and  Xature  arc  not  distinguished  from  each 
other,  in  the  same  way  th«  arts  and  appliances  of  human 
life  are  not  developed  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  rational 
circle  of  aims  and  means.  Thus  medicine, — deliberation  re- 
specting corporeal  disease— as  also  the  whole  range  of 
deliberation  and  resolve  with  regard  to  undertakings  in  lif^ 
— was  subiecfed  to  the  moat  multifarious  superstition  in  the 
way  of  reliance  on  oracles  and  magic  arts.  Astronomy  was 
also  essentially  Astrology,  and  Medicine  an  affair  of  mag^c, 
but  more  particularly  of  Astrology.  All  astrological  and 
sympathetic  superstition  may  be  traced  to  Egypt. 

Egyptian  Worship  is  chiefly  Zoolatry.  We  hare  observed 
the  union  here  presented  between  the  Spiritual  and  the 
Natural:  the  more  advanced  and  elevated  side  of  this  con- 
ception is  the  fact  that  the  HgyptifluB,  while  they  observed  the 
Spiritual  as  manifested  in  the  Nile,  the  Sun,  and  the  sowing 
ot  seed,  took  tbe  same  view  of  the  life  of  animals.  To  ub 
Zoolatry  is  rpnulaive.  We  may  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
adoration  of  tue  material  heaven,  but  the  worship  of  brutes 
la  alien  to  us  ;  for  the  abstract  natural  element  seems  to  as 
more  generic,  and  therefore  more  worthy  of  veneration. 
Tet  it  is  certain  that  the  nations  who  worshipped  tbe  Sun 
and  the  Stars  by  no  means  occupy  a  higher  grade  than  those 
who  adore  brutes,  but  contrariwise  ;  for  in  the  brute  world 
the  Egyptians  contemplate  a  hidden  and  incomprehensible 
princip.e.  We  also,  when  we  contemplate  the  life  and 
actions  oi'brutea,  are  astonished  at  their  instinct, — the  adap- 
tation of  their  movements  to  the  object  intended, — their 
restlessness,  excitability,  and  liveliness ;  for  they  are  eiceed- 
incly  quick  and  discerning  in  pursuing  the  ends  of  their 
existence,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  silent  and  ahut 
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no  tvitbin  themselves.  "We  ciinnot  make  out  what  it  is  thai 
"posseBaes"  these  creatures,  aod  cannot  rely  on  them.  A 
black  tom-cat,  with  ita  glowing  eyes  and  ita  now  gliding, 
now  quick  and  darting  movement,  has  been  deemed  the 
presence  of  a  malignant  heing— a  mysterious  reserved 
epectre :  the  dog,  the  eanary-hird,  on  tlie  contrary,  appear 
friendly  and  sympathizing.  The  lower  animals  are  the  truly 
Incomprehensible.  A  mait  cannot  hy  imagination  or  concep- 
tion eiiter  into  the  nature  of  a  dty,  whatever  resemblance  he 
himself  might  have  to  it;  it  remains  something  altogether 
alien  to  him.  It  is  in  two  departments  that  the  so-called 
Incomprehensible  meets  us — in  living  Nature  and  in  Spirit. 
But  in  very  deed  it  is  only  in  Nature  that  we  have  to  en- 
counter the  Incomprehensible ;  for  the  being  manifest  to 
itself  is  the  essence,  [supplies  the  very  definition  of  ]  Spirit : 
Spirit  understands  and  comprehends  Spirit.  I'he  obtuse 
Belf-conBciouaness  of  the  Egyptians,  therefore,  to  which  the 
thougtit  of  human  freedom  is  not  yet  revealed,  worships  the 
soul  as  etill  shut  up  witbiu  and  dulled  by  the  physical  or- 
ganization, and  sympathizes  with  brute  life.  We  find  n 
veneration  of  mere  vitality  among  other  nations  also !  some- 
tinaes  espreaaiy,  as  among  the  Hindoos  and  all  the  Mon- 
golians; sometimes  in  mere  traces,  as  among  the  Jews; 
"  Thou  shalt  not  eat  the  blood  of  animals,  for  in  it  is  the  life 
of  the  animal."  The  Greeks  and  Bomans  also  regarded 
'birds  as  specially  intelligent,  believing  that  what  in  the 
human  spirit  was  not  revealed — the  Incomprehensible  and 
Higher — was  to  be  found  in  them.  But  among  the  Egyptians 
this  worship  of  beasts  was  carried  to  escess  under  the  forms 
of  a  most  stupid  and  non-human  superstition.  The  worship 
of  bmtea  was  among  them  a  matter  of  particular  and  de- 
tailed arrangement :  each  district  had  a  brute  deity  of  its  own 
— a  cat,  an  ibis,  a  crocodile,  &a.     Great  establishments  were 

Erovided  for  them  ;  beautiful  mafea  were  assigned  them ;  and, 
ke  human  beings,  thev  were  embalmed  after  death.  The  bulla 
■were  buried,  but  with  their  horns  protruding  above  their 
graves  ;  the  bulls  embodying  Apia  had  splendid  monuments, 
and  Bome  of  the  pyramids  must  be  looked  upon  as  euch.  In 
one  of  those  that  have  been  opened,  there  was  found  in  tho 
most  central  apartment  a  beautiful  alabaster  coflin  ;  and  on 
closer  eiamination  it  was  found  that  the  bones  enclosed  were 
tiiosc  of  the  01.    This  reverence  for  brutea  was  often  carried 
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I  to  the  trtost  absurd  exceea  of  Beverity.  If  a  man  killed  one 
designedly,  he  was  punished  with  death  ;  but  eyen  the  unde- 
signed  killing  of  some  aniraak  might  entail  death.  It  is 
related,  that  once  when  a  Eoiaan  in  Alesandria  killed  a  cat; 
an  insurrection  ensued,  in  wliich  the  Egyptians  murdered 
the  aggreBaor.  They  would  let  human  beings  perish  by 
famine,  rather  than  allow  th«  sacred  animals  to  be  killed,  or 
the  provision  made  for  them  trenched  upon.  Still  more 
than  mere  vitality,  the  universal  ot's  vitie  of  productive  nature 
a  venerated  in  a  Phallus-worship  j  which  the  Greeks  also 

•   adopted  into  the  rites  paid  by  them  to  Dionysua.     With 
this  worship  the  greatest  escesseB  were  connected. 

The  brute  form  is,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  into  a 
ayrabol ;  it  is  also  partly  degraded  to  a  mere  hieroglyphical 
sign.  I  refer  here  to  the  innumerable  figures  on  the  ^n- 
tian  mouumeuts,  of  sparrow-hawks  or  falcons,  duug-beeUea, 
ficarab»i,  &c.  It  is  not  known  what  ideas  aucn  figures 
symbolized,  and  we  can  scarcely  think  that  a  satiafactory 
yiew  of  this  very  obscure  subject  is  attainable.  The  dung- 
beetle  is  said  to  be  the  symbol  of  generation, — of  the  sun  and 
ita  course  ;  the  Ibis,  that  of  the  Nile's  overflowing;  birds  of 
the  hawk  tribe,  of  prophecy — of  the  year — of  pity.  The 
Btnmgeneaa  of  these  combinations  reauits  from  the  circum- 
stance that  we  have  not,  as  in  our  iJeii  of  poetical  invention, 
a  general  conception  embodied  in  an  image ;  but,  conversely, 
we  begin  with  a  concept  in  the  sphere  of  sense,  and  imagina- 
tion conducts  us  into  the  same  sphere  again.  But  we  observe 
the  conception  liberating  itself  from  the  direct  animal  form, 
and  the  continued  contemplation  of  it ;  and  that  which  waa 
only  surmised  and  aimed  at  in  that  form,  advancing  to  com- 
prehensibihty  and  conceivableaess.  The  hidden  meaning— 
the  Spiritual — emerges  as  a  human  face  from  the  brute. 
The  multiform  aphiniea,  ■with  lions'  bodies  and  virgins' 
heads, — or  as  male  aphiniea  (orSpoiTfiyyfc)  with  boards, — are 
evidence  aupportingtheview,thatthe  meaning  of  theSpiritual 
is  the  problem  which  the  Egyptians  proposed  to  themaelvea', 
as  the  enigma  generally  ia  not  the  utterance  of  something 
unknown,  but  is  the  challenge  to  discover  it, — implying  a  wish 
to  be  revealed.  But  conversely,  the  human  form  ia  Sao  dis- 
figured bj;  a  brute  face,  with  the  view  of  giving  it  a  specific 
and  definite  expression.     The  refined  art  of  Greece  is  able 
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to  attain  a  specific  esproasion  tliroiigb  the  spiritual  cliaracter 
given  to  an  image  in  the  form  of  beiiuty,  and  does  not  need 
to  deform  tlie  human  face  in  order  to  be  understood.  The 
Egyptians  appended  an  eiplanation  to  the  human  forms, 
even  of  the  goda,  by  uieans  of  heads  and  maaka  of  brut«a; 
Anubis  e.g.  has  a  dog's  head,  leis,  a  lion's  head  with  bidl's 
horns,  &c.  The  priests,  alao,  in  perforEiing  their  functions, 
are  masked  as  falcons,  jackals,  bulla,  &c. ;  in  the  aame  way 
the  surgeon,  who  has  taken  out  tlie  bowels  of  the  dead  (re- 
presented as  fleeing,  for  he  has  laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  an 
object  once  hallowed  by  life) ;  so  alao  the  embalmers  and 
Ibe  scribes.  The  sparrow-hawk,  with  a  human  head  and 
outspread  wings,  denotes  the  soul  flying  through  material 
space,  in  order  to  animate  a  new  body.  The  Egyptian 
imagination  also  created  new  forme— combinations  of  differ- 
ent animals :  serpents  with  bulls'  and  rams'  heads,  bodies  of 
lions  with  rams'  heads,  &c. 

We  thus  see  Egypt  intellectually  confined  by  e.  narrow, 
involved,  close  view  of  Kature,  bat  breokiug  through  this  ; 
impelling  it  to  self-contradiction,  and  proposing  to  itself  the 
problem  which  that  contradiction  implies.  The  [Egyptian] 
principle  doca  not  remain  satiffied  with  its  primary  condi- 
tions, bnt  points  to  that  other  meaning  and  spirit  which  lies 
concealed  beneath  the  surface. 

In  the  view  just  given,  we  saw  the  Egyptian  Spirit  work- 
ing itself  free  from  natural  forms.  This  urging,  powerful 
Spirit,  however,  was  not  able  to  rest  in  the  subjective  con- 
ception of  that  view  of  things  which  we  have  now  been  con- 
sidering, but  was  impelled  to  present  it  to  eiternal  conacioua- 
njeas  and  outward  vision  by  means  of  Art. — For  the  religion 
of  the  Eternal  One — the  Formless, — Art  ia  not  only  unsatis- 
fying, but — since  its  object  essentially  and  exclusively  occupies 
the  thought — something  ainful.  But  Spirit,  occupied  with 
the  contemplation  of  particular  natural  forms, — being  at 
the  same  time  a  striving  and  plastic  Spirit, — changes  the 
direct,  natural  view,  e.y.,  of  the  Nile,  the  Sun,  &c.,  to 
images,  in  which  Spirit  has  a  share.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
Byinbolizing  Spirit ;  and  as  such,  it  endeavours  to  master 
these  symboluiationa,  and  to  present  them  clearly  before  tho 
mind.  The  more  enigmatical  and  obscure  it  is  to  itself,  so 
much  the  more  does  it  feel  the  impulse  to  labour  to  deliver 
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itself  from  its  impriBoumeiLt,  and  to  gain  a  clear  objectirt 
view  of  itself. 

It  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Egyptian  Spirit, 
that  it  stands  before  ns  as  this  mighty  task-master.  It  is 
not  spkndour,  aaiuscment,  pleasure,  or  the  like  that  it 
seeks.  The  force  which  urges  it  is  the  impulse  of  aell'-eoin- 
prehension  ;  and  it  has  no  other  material  or  ground  to  work 
on,  in  order  to  teach  itself  what  it  ia — to  realize  itself  for 
itself— than  this  working  out  its  thoughts  in  stone;  mi 
what  it  engraves  on  the  stone  are  its  enigmas,  —these  hiero- 
glyphs. They  are  of  two  kinds — hieroglyphs  proper,  designed 
rather  to  espress  language,  and  having  reference  to  subjec- 
tive conception  ;  aud  a  class  of  hierogiyplis  of  a  different  k id d, 
viK.  those  enormous  masses  of  architecture  and  sculpture, mth 
which  Egypt  is  covered.  AVhile  among  other  nations  Iiistory 
coneista  of  a  series  of  events, — as,  e.y,,  that  of  the  Eomana, 
who  century  after  century,  lived  only  with  a  view  to  conqueat, 
and  accomplished  the  subjugation  of  the  world, — the  Egyp- 
tians raised  an  empire  equally  mighty — of  achievements 
in  works  of  art,  whose  ruins  prove  their  indestmctibihty, 
and  which  are  greater  and  more  worthy  of  natonishment 
than  all  other  works  of  ancient  or  modern  time. 

Of  these  works  I  will  mention  no  others  than  those 
devoted  to  the  dead,  and  which  especially  attract  our  atten- 
tion. These  are,  tlie  enormous  eicavatious  in  the  hills  along 
the  NUe  at  Thebes,  whose  passages  and  chambers  are  entirely 
filled  with  mummies, — ^subterranean  abode?  as  large  as  the 
largest  mining  works  of  our  time :  neit,  the  great  field  of 
the  dead  in  the  plain  of  Sais,  with  its  walls  and  vaults : 
thirdly,  those  AVondera  of  the  "World,  the  Pyramids,  whoee 
destination,  tliougb  stated  long  ago  by  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus,  has  been  only  recently  expressly  confirmed,— to 
the  effect,  viz.,  that  these  prodigious  crystals,  witli  their 
geometrical  regularttv,  con'tain  dead  bodies :  and  lastly,  that 
most  astonishing  wort,  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  of  wliich  one 
has  been  opened  by  Belzoni  in  modern  times. 

It  is  of  essential  moment  to  observe,  what  importanta 
this  realm  of  the  dead  had  for  the  Egyptian:  we  may  tiienco 
gather  what  idea  he  had  of  man.  For  m  the  Dead,  man  con- 
ceives of  man  as  stripped  of  all  adventitious  wrappages — aa 
reduced  to  his  essentiitl  nature,     But  that  which  a  people 
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rcgarda  as  man  in  his  esscntiot  cliaracteriatics,   that  it  ;^ 
itself — such  is  its  cliuraeter. 

la  the  first  pkce,  we  must  here  cite  the  remarkable  fact 
which  Herodotus  tells  ua,  via.,  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  | 
firet  to  espresa  the  thought  that  t  he  soul  of  man  ia  ivmortal.  | 
But  this  proposition  that  the  boilI  ia  immortal,  is  intended  J 
to  mean  ttiat  it  ia  something  other  than  Nature— that  Spirit  I 
is  inherently  independent.  The  fie  plus  ultra  of  blessedness  1 
nmong  the  Hindoos,  was  the  passing  o^er  into  abstract  I 
unitj,— iato  Nothingnesa,  On  the  other  hand,  subjectivity,  I 
Tvben  free,  ia  inherently  infinit*  :  the  Kingdom  of  free  I 
Spirit  ia  therefore  the  Kingdom  of  the  Invisible, — such  aa  I 
Hades  was  conceived  by  the  Greeks,  This  presents  itself  to  I 
nien  first  as  the  empire  of  death,— to  the  Egyptians  as  the  ] 
Mealm  of  the  Dead.  I 

The  idea  that    Spirit   is  immortal,   iovolvea  this, — that    I 
the  human  individual  inherently  possesses  infinite  value.    I 
The  merely  Katural  appears  limiteo,— absolutely  dependent    I 
upon  something  other  than  itself, — and  has  its  existence  in    I 
tnat  other;  hut  Immortality  involves  the  inherent  infinitude  J 
of  Spirit.    This  idea  ia  first  found  among  the  Egyptians.   ] 
Sut  it  must  he  added,  that  the  aoul  waa  known  to   the    1 
Egyptians  pi-eviously  only  as  an  atom — that  ia,  as  something    ' 
concrete  and  particular.     For  with  that  view  ia  immediately 
connected  the  notion  of  Metempaychoaia— the  idea  that  the 
aoul  of  man  may  also  become  the  tenant  of  the  body  of  a 
brute.     Aristotle  too  speaks  of  this  idea,  and  despatches  it 
in  few  words.     Every  auhject,  he  says,  baa  ita  particular 
oi^ana,  for  ita  peculiar  mode  of  action  :  so  the  smith,  the 
carpenter,  each  for  his  own  craft.     In  like   manner  the 
human  soul  haa  its  peculiar  organs,  and  the  body  of  a  brute 
cannot  be  its  domicile.     Pythagoras  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
Metempsychosis  i  but  it  could  not  find  much  support  among 
the  Greeka,  who  held  rather  to  the  concrete.     The  Hindoos   I 
bave  also  an  indistinct  conception  of  thia  doctrine,  inasmuch  ■ 
aa  with  them  the  fiual  attainment  ia  absorption  in  the  uni- 
versal Subatance,     But  with  the  Egyptians  the  Soul, — the 
Spirit, — is,  at  any  rate,  an  af&nnative  being,  although  only 
abstractedly  afGrmntive.      The  period  occupied  by  the  soid's 
migrations  was  filed  nt  three  thousand  years;  they  affirmed, 
towever,  that  a  eoul  wliich  had  remained  faithful  to  Oairisi 
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was  not  Bubjeut  to  such  a  degradation, — for  Buch  tiiej 
deem  it. 

It  iawell  known  til  at  the  Egvptiana  embalmed  their  dead; 
and  thus  imparted  such  a  degree  of  permanence,  that  they 
have  been  preserved  even  to  the  present  day,  and  may  con- 
tinue as  they  are,  I'cr  many  centuries  to  come.  This  indeed 
seems  ineonsiatent  with  their  idea  of  immortality ;  for  if  the 
Houl  has  an  independent  eiistence,  the  permanence  of  the 
body  seems  a  matter  of  indifference.  But  on  tlie  other  band 
it  may  he  said,  that  if  tlie  aoul  is  recognized  as  a  permanent 
existence,  honour  sliould  he  shewn  to  the  body,  as  its  former 
abode.  The  Parseea  lay  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  exposed 
places  to  be  devoured  by  birds  ;  hut  among  them  the  botiI  is 
regarded  as  passing  forth  into  universal  existence.  "Where 
the  Boul  is  supposed  to  enjoy  continued  existence,  the  body 
must  also  be  considered  to  have  some  kind  of  connection 
with  thia  continuance.  Among  us,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  assumes  the  highej  form  :  Spirit 
is  in  and  for  itself  eternal ;  its  destiny  is  eternal  blessedness. 
— The  Egyptians  made  their  dead  icto  mummies  j  and  did 
not  occupy  themselves  further  with  them;  no  honour  wss 
paid  them  beyond  thia.  Herodotus  relatea  of  the  Egyptians, 
that  when  any  person  died,  the  women  went  about  loudly 
lamenting  ;  hut  the  idea  of  Immortality  ia  not  regarded  h 
the  light  of  a  consolation,  as  among  us. 

From  what  was  Baid  ahoTe,  respecting  the  works  for  the 
Dead,  it  is  evident  that  the  Egyptians,  and  especially  their 
kings,  made  it  the  business  of  their  life  to  buOd  their 
sepulchre,  and  to  give  their  bodies  a  permanent  abode.  It 
is  remarkable  that  what  had  been  needed  for  the  business  of 
life,  was  buried  with  the  dead.  Thns  the  crafbaman  had  bii 
tools :  designs  on  the  coffin  shew  the  occupation  to  which 
the  deceased  had  devoted  himself ;  so  that  we  are  able  to 
become  acquainted  with  him  in  all  the  minutite  of  hia  con- 
dition and  employment.  Many  mummies  have  been  found 
with  a  roll  of  papyrus  under  their  arm,  and  thia  was  formerly 
regarded  aa  a  remarkable  treaaure.  But  these  rolls  contain 
only  various  representations  of  the  pursuits  of  life, — together 
with  writings  in  the  Demotic  character.  They  have  been 
'  ciphered,  and  the  discovery  has  been  made,  that  they  am 

deeds  of  puicbase,  relating  to  pieces  <if  ground  and  tba 
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like  i  in  which  everything  is  most  minutely  recorded— even 
the  duties  that  had  to  he  paid  to  the  royal  chnacery  on  the 
occasion.  "What,  therefore,  a  person  hought  during  his  life,  is 
made  to  accompany  him — in  the  aliapeot'a  legal  document — 
in  death.  Jn  this  monumental  way  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  private  life  of  the  Egyptians,  aa  with  that  of  the 
Somans  through  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  lierculaneum. 

After  the  death  of  an  Egyptian,  judgment  was  pnBsed  upon 
him. — One  of  the  principal  representations  on  the  sarco- 
phagi is  this  judicial  process  in  the  realm  of  the  dead. 
Osiris— with  Isia  behind  him— appears,  holding  a  balance, 
while  before  him  stands  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  But 
judgment  was  passed  on  the  dead  by  the  hving  themselves; 
and  that  not  merely  iu  the  case  of  private  peraous,  hut  even 
of  kings.  The  tomb  of  a  certain  king  has  been  discovered 
—very  large,  and  elaborate  in  its  architecture — in  whose 
hieroglyphs  the  name  of  the  principal  person  is  obliterated, 
while  in  the  bas-reliefs  and  pictorial  designs  the  chief  figure  is 
erased.  This  has  been  explained  to  import  that  the  honour 
of  being  thus  immortalized,  was  refused  this  king  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Court  of  the  Dead. 

If  Death  thus  haunted  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians  during 
life,  it  might  be  supposed  that  their  disposition  was  melan- 
choly. But  the  thought  of  death  by  no  means  occasioned 
depression.  At  banquets  they  had  representations  of  the 
dead,  (as  Herodotus  relates,)  with  the  admonition :  "  Eat  and 
drinii, — such  a  one  wilt  thou  become,  when  tliou  art  dead." 
Death  was  thus  to  them  rather  a  «ill  to  enjoy  Life.  Osiris 
himself  dies,  and  goes  down  into  the  realm  of  deatJi,  accord- 
ing to  the  above-mentioned  Egyptian  myth.  In  many 
places  in  Egypt,  the  sacred  grave  of  Oairia  was  eshibited. 
But  he  was  also  represented  as  president  of  tlie  Kingdom  of 
the  Invisible  Sphere,  and  as  judge  of  the  dead  in  it ;  later 
on,  Serapis  exercised  this  functioa  in  his  place.  Of  Anubis- 
Hermes  the  myth  says,  that  he  embalmed  the  body  of  OsirJs ; 
this  Anubis  sustained  also  the  office  of  leader  of  the  souls 
of  the  dead;  and  in  the  pictorial  representations  ho  stands, 
with  a  writing  tablet  in  his  hand,  by  the  side  of  Osiris.  The 
reception  of  tJie  dead  into  the  Kingdom  of  Osiris  had  also  a 
TOofounder  import,  viz.,  that  the  individual  was  united  with 
DEiris>  On  the  lids  of  the  sarcophagi,  therefore,  the  defunct  I 
a  2 
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is  represseuted  as  having  himself  become  Osiris  ;  and  in  i 
phering  the  hieroglyphB,  the  idea  haa  been  suggested  thit 
the  kings  are  called  gods.  The  human  and  the  divine  an 
thuB  exhibited  as  united. 

If,  in  concluaion,  we  eoitibinc  what  liaa  been  said  here  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Egyptian  Spirit  in  all  its  aspects,  its 
pervading  principle  ia  found  to  be,  that  the  two  elements  of 
realit J— Spirit  sunk  in  Nature,  and  the  inipulae  to  liberate  it 
— are  here  held  together  inharmonioucly  aa  contending  ele- 
ments. We  behold  the  antithesis  of  Nature  and  Spirit,— 
not  the  primary  Immediate  Unity  [as  in  the  less  aiS'anced 
nationa],  nor  the  Concrete  Unity,  where  Nature  is  posited 
only  aa  a  basis  for  the  raariifestation  of  Spirit  [aa  in  the 
more  advanced] ;  in  contrast  with  the  first  and  second  of 
these  Unities,  the  Egyptian  Unity — combining  contra- 
dictory eleraenta — occupiee  a  middle  place.  The  two  fiide* 
of  this  unity  are  held  in  abstract  independenco  of  each 
other,  and  their  veritable  uoion  presented  only  aa  a  pro- 
blem. We  have,  therefore,  on  the  one  side,  prodigious  con- 
fusion and  limitation  to  the  particular ;  barbarous  sensuahty 
viitii  African  hardnesa,  Zoolatiy,  and  aenaual  enjoyment. 
It  ia  atated  that,  in  a  public  markets-place,  sodomy  vraa 
committed  by  a  woman  with  a  goat.  Juvenal  relates,  that 
human  flesh  was  eaten  and  human  blood  drunk  out  of 
revenge.  The  other  aide  ia  the  struggle  of  Spirit  for  libera- 
tion,— fancy  displayed  in  the  forms  created  by  art,  together 
with  the  abstract  understanding  shewn  in  the  mechanical 
labourtj  connected  with  their  production.  The  same  intelli- 
gence— the  power  of  altering  the  form  of  individual  exiat^ncea, 
and  that  steadi'ast  tboughttulnees  which  can  rise  above  mere 
phenomena — shews  itself  Ln  their  police  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  State,  in  agriculturaJ  economy,  Ac. ;  and  the  contrast 
to  this  is  the  severity  with  which  their  customs  bind  them, 
and  the  auperstition  to  which  humanity  among  them  is 
inexorably  subject.  Witli  a  clear  understandinp;  of  the 
ireaent,  is  connected  the  highest  degree  of  impulsiveness, 
aring  and  turbulence.  TLcae  features  are  combined  in  the 
stories  which  Herodotus  relatea  to  us  of  the  Egyptians. 
They  much  resemble  the  tales  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nignts ;  and  altliough  these  have  Bagdad  as  the  locality  of 
their  narration,  their  origin  is  no  more  limited  to  this  lum- 
rious  court,  thnr,  to  the  Arabiao  people,  but  must  be  partly 
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traced  to  E^ypt, — as  Von  Sammer  nlao  thinks.    The  Arabian 
world  is  quite  other  than  the  fanciful  and  enclianted  region 
there   described ;    it  baa  much  more  siniple  pasaionH  and 
interests.     Love,  Martial  Daring,  tlie  Horae,  the  Sword,  are  , 
the  darling  subjects  of  the  poetrj-  peculiar  to  the  Arabians. 


TRANSITION    TO   THE   GREEK   WORLD. 

The  Egyptian  Spirit  has  shewn  itself  to  na  as  in  all 
respects  shut  up  within  the  limita  of  particular  conceptions, 
and,  as  it  were,  imbruted  in  them ;  hut  likewise  stirring 
itself  within  these  limits,— passing  restlessly  from  one  par- 
ticiilar  form  into  anotlier.  Thia  Spirit  never  riaea  to  the 
Universal  and  Higher,  for  it  seems  to  be  blind  to  that ;  nop 
does  it  ever  withdraw  into  itself:  yet  it  symbolizes  freely 
and  boldly  with  particular  existence,  and  has  already  mas- 
tered it.  All  that  is  now  required  is  to  posit  that  particular 
existence— which  contains  tne  germ  of  ideality — at  ideal, 
and  to  comprehend  Universality  itself,  which  is  already  poten- 
tially liberated  from  the  particulars  involving  it.  *  It  is  the 
free,  joyful  Spirit  of  Greece  that  accompliabes  this,  and 
makes  this  its  starting-point.  An  Egyptian  priest  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  that  the  Greeks  remain  eternally  children. 
We  may  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Egyptians  are  vigor- 
ous hoys,  eager  for  self-comprehension,  who  require  nothing 
but  clear  understandiDg  of  tbemselves  in  an  ideal  form,  in 
order  to  become  Young  Men.  In  the  Oriental  Spirit  there 
remains  as  a  basis  the  massive  substantiality  of  Spirit  im- 
mersed in  Nature.  To  the  Egyptian  Spirit  it  has  become 
imposaihle — though  it  is  still  involved  in  infinite  embarrass- 
ment— to  remain  contented  vrith  that.  The  rugged  African 
nature  disintegrated  that  primitive  Unity,  and  lighted  upon 
the  problem  whose  solution  ia  Free  Spirit. 

That  the  Spirit  of  the  Egyptians  presented  itself  to  their 
consciousness  in  tbe  form  of  a  problem,  is  evident  from  the 
celebrated  inscription  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Goddess  Neith 

"  Abstmctiooe  were  to  Wke  Itc  plnoe  of  anulogii'B.  The  power  lo  oon- 
aecE  particular  coDceptioDs  hb  iiDulopcHl,  dofi  bal  joit  fitll  ihortof  iIm 
■bilit;  to  cotuiirelieDd  (tie  gtneral  idea  whicb  links  them. — Ta.  ^ 
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at  Saia  ;  "  1  am  that  Khich  is,  tiaf  miich  teas,  and  that  tvliieh 
will  be  !  no  one  hat  lifted  wiy  veil."  This  inscription  indi- 
cates the  priDciple  of  the  Egyptian  Spirit ;  though  the  optnion 
has  often  been  eotertaiued,  tliat  its  purport  applies  to  all 
times.  Proclus  supplies  tlie  addition  :  "  The  fruit  which  1 
have  produced  U  Helios."  That  which  la  clear  to  itself  «, 
therefore,  the  result  of,  and  the  solution  of,  the  problem  in 
question.  This  lucidity  is  Spirit — the  Son  of  Neith  the  con- 
cealed nigbt-loving  divinity.  In  the  Egyptian  Neith,  Truth 
is  atill  a  problem.  The  Greek  Apollo  is  its  solution ;  hii 
utterance  is  :  "  Man,  Icnow  thyself."  In  this  dictum  is  not 
intended  a  self-recognition  that  regards  the  specialities  o( 
one's  own  weuknesaes  and  defects  :  it  is  not  the  individual  that 
is  admoniahed  to  become  acquainted  with  his  idiosyncrasy, 
but  humanity  in  general  is  summoned  to  self-knowledge, 
Thia  mandate  was  given  for  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  Greek 
Spirit  humanity  exhibits  itself  in  its  clear  and  dereJoped 
condition.  Wonderfully,  then,  must  the  Greek  legend  BQ^ 
priae  us,  which  relates,  that  the  Sphinx — the  great  Egyptisn 
Bvmbol — appeared  in  Thebes,  uttering  the  words  ;  "  what  is 
that  which  in  the  morning  goes  on  four  legs,  at  mid-day  on 
two,  and  in  the  evening  on  three  ?  "  CEdipus,  giving  the 
solution,  Man,  precipitated  tho  Sphinx  from  the  rock.  The 
solution  and  liberation  of  that  Oriental  Spirit,  which  in 
Egypt  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  propose  the  problera,  ia 
certainly  this:  that  the  Inaer  Being  [the  Essence]  of  Nature 
is  Thought,  which  has  its  existence  only  in  the  human  eon- 
sciouaneas.  But  that  time-honoured  antique  solution  given  by 
CEdipus — who  thua  shews  himself  possessed  of  knowledge— is 
connected  with  a  dire  ignorance  of  the  character  of  his  osm 
actions.  The  rise  of  apiritual  illumination  in  the  old  royii 
house  is  diaparaged  by  connection  with  abominations,  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance ;  and  that  primeval  royalty  must — in  order 
to  attain  true  knowledge  and  moral  clearness — first  be 
brought  into  shapely  I'orm,  and  be  harmonized  'with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Beautiful,  by  civil  laws  and  political  freedom. 

The  inward  or  ideal  transition,  from  Egypt  to  Greece  is 
B3  just  eshibited.  But  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the 
great  Persian  kingdom,  and  tlie  historical  transition  takei 
place  when  the  Persian  world  comes  in  contact  with  thfl 
Greek.     Here,  for  the  fi.rst  time,   an  historical  transition 
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Kieeta  us,  viz.  in  the  fnll  of  an  empire.  China  and  India, 
ta  already  mentioned,  have  remained, — Persia  has  not.  The 
transition  to  Greece  ia,  indeed,  interna! ;  hut  here  it  shews 
itself  nlao  extemaOy,  as  a  transmission  of  sovereignty — an 
occurrence  which  from  this  time  forward  ia  ever  aad  anon 
repeated.  For  the  Greeks  surrender  the  aceptre  of  dominion 
and  of  civilization  to  the  Eomans,  and  the  Romans  are 
subdued  by  the  Germans.  If  we  examine  this  fact  of  tran- 
eition  more  closely,  the  question  Buggeats  itself— for  ex- 
ample, in  this  iirst  case  of  the  kind,  viz.  Persia — why  it  sank, 
while  China  and  India  remain.  In  the  first  place  we  must  here 
banish  from  our  minda  the  prejudice  iu  favour  of  duration, 
as  if  it  had  any  advantage  as  compared  with  transience :  the 
imperishahle  mountaina  are  not  superior  to  the  quickly  dis- 
mantled rose  exhaling  its  life  in  fragrance.  In  Persia  hegins 
the  principle  of  Tree  Spirit  as  contrasted  with  imprison- 
ment in  Nature ;  mere  natural  eiistence,  therefore,  loses 
its  bloom,  and  fades  away.  The  principle  of  separation  from 
Nature  is  found  in  the  Persian  Empire,  which,  therefore, 
occupies  a  higher  grade  than  tliose  worlds  immersed  in  the 
Natural.  The  necessity  of  advance  has  been  thereby  pro- 
claimed. Spirit  has  disclosed  its  existence,  and  must  com- 
plete its  development.  It  is  only  when  dead  that  the 
Chinese  is  held  in  reverence.  The  Hindoo  kills  himself — 
becomes  absorbed  in  Brahm— undergoes  a  living  death  in 
the  condition  of  perfect  unconsciousness, — or  ia  a  present 
god  in  virtue  of  his  birth.  Here  we  have  no  change  ;  no 
advance  is  admissible,  for  progresa  is  ouly  possible  through 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Spirit.  With  the 
"Light"  of  the  Persians  begins  a  spiritual  viewof  things,  and 
faere  Spirit  bids  adieu  to  Nature.  It  ia  here,  then,  that  wo 
first  find  (as  occasion  called  us  to  notice  above,)  that  the 
objective  world  remains  free, — that  the  nations  are  not  en- 
slaved, but  are  left  iu  posaeasion  of  their  wealth,  their 
political  constitution,  and  their  religion.  And,  indeed,  this 
IB  the  side  on  which  Persia  itself  shews  weakness  as  com- 
pared with  Greece.  For  we  see  that  the  Peraiana  could 
erect  no  empire  possessing  complete  organization ;  that  they 
could  not  '  inform '  the  conquered  lands  with  their  prin- 
ciple, and  were  unable  to  make  them  into  a  harmonious 
Whole,  but  were  obliged  to  bo  content  with  an  aggregate  of 
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the  most  diverse  individualities.  Among  these  nations  ths 
Persians  secured  no  inward  recognition  of  the  legititnacj 
of  their  rule  ;  they  could  not  establish  their  legal  principlM 
or  enactmenis,  and  in  organizing  their  dominion,  tnej 
only  considered  theinselTes,  not  the  whole  extent  of  their 
empire.  Thus,  us  Persia  did  not  constitute,  politically,  one 
Spirit,  it  appeared  weak  in  contrast  with  Greece.  It  wia 
not  the  eneminacy  of  the  Persians  (although,  perhaps, 
Babylon  infused  an  enervating  element)  that  ruined  them, 
but  the  unwieldy,  unorganized  character  of  their  host,  u 
matched  against  Greek  org'anizntion ;  i.e.,  the  superior  prin- 
ciple overcame  the  inferior.  The  abstract  principle  of  tii» 
Persians  displayed  its  defectiveness  as  an  unorganiicd,  ill' 
compacted  union  of  diBpanit«  contradictories  ;  in  wiiich  tha 
Persian  doctrine  of  Light  stood  side  by  side  with  Syrian 
voluptuoui>neBS  and  luxury,  with  the  activity  and  courage  of 
the  sear-braving  Phceniciona,  the  nhstraction  of  pure  Thouglit 
in  the  Jewish  lieligion,  and  the  mental  unrest  of  Egypt;— an 
aggregate  of  elements,  which  awaited  their  idealization,  and 
could  receive  it  only  in /ree  IndividwiUtff.  Tbe  Greeks  muit 
be  looked  upon  as  the  people  in  whom  these  elements  inter- 
penetrated  each  otlier  :  Sjiirit  becnme  intro3[)ective,  tri- 
umphed over  particularity,  and  thei-ehy  emancipated  itself. 


THE  GREEK  WORLD. 

Amotto  the  Greeks  we  feel  ourselves  immediately  at 
home,  for  we  are  in  the  region  of  Spirit ;  and  though  the 
origin  of  the  nation,  as  also  its  philological  peculiarities, 
may  he  traced  farther— even  to  India — the  proper  Emergence^ 
the  true  Palingenesis  of  Spirit  must  be  looked  for  ia  Greece 
first.  At  an  earlier  stage  I  compared  the  Greek  world  with 
the  period  of  adolescence  ;  not,  indeed,  in  that  sense,  that 
youth  bears  within  it  a  serious,  anticipative  destiny,  and 
conaequently  by  ihe  very  conditions  of  its  culture  ureefl 
towards  an  ulterior  aim, — r—senting  tjius  an  inherently  in- 
complete and  immature  foit>^  jnd  being  then  most  defectin 
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when  it  would  deem  itself  perfect, — but  iu  thai  sense,  that  ^^| 
youth  does  not  jet  preeeat  tbe  activity  of  'norlc, — ^Uoea  not  ^^H 
yet  esert  itself  for  a  definite  intelligent  aim, — hut  rather  ^^H 
exhibits  a  concrete  freshness  of  tbe  soul's  life.  It  ap^eara  ^^H 
ia  the  bousuous,  actual  world,  as  Incarnate  Spirit  and  ^^H 
Spiritualized  Sense,  — in  a  Unity  which  owed  iti;  origin  to  ^^H 
Spirit.  Greece  presents  to  us  tbe  cheerful  aapect  of  youth-  ^^H 
fal  freshness,  of  Spiritual  vitality.  It  is  here  firdt  tbat  ^^H 
Bdvancins  Spirit  niakes  iUelf  the  conteut  of  its  volition  and  ^^H 
its  knowledge  ;  hut  in  such  a  way  that  State,  Family,  Law,  ^^H 
Beligion,  are  at  tho  same  tinie  objects  aimed  at  by  indi-  ^^H 
viiiuality,  while  the  latter  m  individuality  only  in  virtue  of  ^^H 
those  aims.  Tbe  [full-grown]  man.  on  the  other  hand,  devotes  ^^H 
his  life  to  Lthour  for  an  objective  aim  ;  which  he  pursues  ^^H 
aonsiatently,  even  at  the  cost  of  hia  individuality.  ^^H 

The  highest  forai  that  floated  before  Greek  imagination     ^^H 
was  Achilles,  the  Son  of  the  Fo«t,  tbe  Homeric  Youth  of     ^^H 
the  Trojan  War.     Homer  is  the  element  in  which  the  Qreek     ^^H 
world  hves,  aa  man  does  in  tbe  air-     The  Q-reek  life  is  a  truly     ^^H 
youthful  achievement.     Achilles,  tbe  ideal  youth  of  poetry,     ^^H 
commenced  it ;   Alexander  the    Great,  the  ideal  youth  of 
reality,  concluded  it.     Both  appear  in  contest  with  Asia. 
Achilks,  as  the  principal  figure  in  the  national  eipedition 
of  tbe  Greeks  against  Troy,  docs  not  stand  at  its  head,  but 
is  subject  to  the  Chief  of  Chiefs  ;  he  cannot  be  made  the 
leader  without  becoming  a  fantastic  untenable  conception. 
On  the  contrary,  the  second  youth,  Aloiander— the  freest 
and  finest  individuality  that  the  real  world  has  ei'er  pro- 
duced— advances  to  the  head  of  this  youthful  life  tbat  has- 
now  perfected  itself,  and  accomplishes  the  revenge  against 
Aaia.  ,    ^^ 

We  have,  then,  to  distinguish,  three  periods  in  Greek  Y'''^ 
history :  the  first,  that  of  the  growth  of  real  Individuality ;  \ 
the  second,  that  of  its  independence  and  prosperity  in  es- 
temal  conquest  (through  contact  with  the  previous  Worid- 
historical  people)  ;  and  the  third,  the  period  of  its  decline  and 
fall,  in  its  encoimtec  with  the  succeeding  organ  of  World- 
History.  Tbe  period  from  its  orisin  to  its  internal  complete- 
ness, (that  whicli  enables  a  people  to  make  head  a^iust  its 
predecessor)  includes  its  primary  culture.  If  the  nation  lias  a 
Mais — such  as  the  Greek  world  has  in  the  Orental — aforeigs 
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oulture  enters  as  an  eleiuent  into  its  primary  condition,  sni 
it  has  a  double  culture,  one  original,  the  other  of  foreign 
suggestion.  Tlie  uniting  of  tlieae  two  elementa  constitute) 
ita  training  ;  and  the  first  period  enda  with  the  combination 
of  its  forces  to  produce  its  real  and  proper  vigour,  which 
then  turns  against  the  very  element  that  had  been  it« 
basis.  The  second  period  is  that  of  victory  and  prosperity. 
But  while  the  nation  directs  its  energies  outwards,  it  w- 
comes  unfaithful  to  its  principles  at  home,  and  internal 
dissension  follows  upon  tha  ceasing  of  the  external  excite- 
inent.  In  Art  and  Science,  too,  this  shews  itself  in.  tlie 
aeparation  of  the  Ideal  from  the  Keal,  Here  is  the  point  ot 
decline.  The  third  period  is  that  of  ruin,  through  contaot 
with  the  nation  tiiat  embodies  a  higher  Spirit.  The  same 
process,  it  may  be  stated  ooce  for  tdJ,  will  meet  ua  in  the 
lift  of  every  world-historical  people. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  THE  GREEK  SPIRIT, 

Gkeece  is  [that  form  ofj  the  Suhatantial  [i.e.  of  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Prineiph,']  which  is  at  the  same  time  indioidaal. 
The  Universal  [the  Abstract],  as  such,  is  overcome  ;*  the 
submersion  in  Nature  no  longer  exists,  and  consentaneously 
the  tinwieldy  character  of  geographical  relations  has  also 
Taniflhed.  The  country  now  under  consideration  is  a  sec- 
tion of  territory  spreading  itself  in  various  forms  through 
the  sea,— a  multitude  of  islands,  and  a  continent  which 
itaelf  exhibits  insular  features.  The  Peloponnesus  is  con- 
nected with  the  continent  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus  :  the 
whole  of  Greece  is  indented  by  bays  in  numberless  shapes, 
The  partition  into  small  diviaions  of  territoryis  the  universal 
characteristic,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  relationabip  and 
connection  between  them  ia  facilitated  by  the  sea.  We  find 
here  mountains,  plains,  valleys,  and  streams  of  limited  ex- 
tent :  no  great  nver,  no  absolute  Valley- Plain  presents  it- 

■  That  IB,  blind   obedience  lo  moral  requirf  tnents, — lo  principle  ab- 
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■elf;  but  tbe  ground  is  dlTersified  by  mountains  and  rivera 
in  such  a  vay  as  to  nilow  no  prominence  to  a  eingle  massive 
feature.  "We  see  no  eucb  display  of  physical  grandeur  aa  is 
eibibited  in  the  East, — no  stream  sucb  as  the  Qflnges,  the 
InduB,  &c.,  on  wboae  plains  a  race  delivered  over  to  mono- 
tony is  stimulated  to  no  change,  because  its  horizon  always 
eibibita  one  unvarying  form.  On  the  contrary,  that  divided 
and  multiform  character  everywhere  prevails  which  perfectly 
copresponda  n^ith  the  varied  life  of  Greek  races  and  the 
versatility  of  the  Greek  Spirit. 

This  is  the  elementary  eharaoter  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Greeks,  implying  the  origination  of  their  culture  from  inde- 
pendent individualities ; — a  condition  in  which  individuals 
take  their  own  ground,  and  are  not,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, patriarchally  united  by  a  bond  of  Nature,  but 
reahze  a  union  through  some  other  medium, — through  Law 
and  Custom  having  the  sanction  of  Spirit.  For  beyond  all 
other  nations  that  of  Greece  attained  its  form  by  ^row/A, 
At  the  origin  of  their  national  unity,  separation  as  a  generic 
feature — wiexeiA  distinctness  of  character— is  the  chief  point 
that  has  to  be  considered.  The  Srst  phase  ia  the  subjuga- 
tion of  thia,  conatitutea  the  primary  period  of  Greek  culture ; 
and  only  through  such  distinctness  of  character,  and  auch  a 
subjugation  of  it,  was  the  beautiful  free  Greek  Spirit  pro- 
duced. Of  this  principle  we  muat  have  a  clear  conception. 
It  is  a  superficial  and  ansurd  idea,  that  such  a  beautiful  and 
truly  free  life  can  be  produced  by  a  procesa  so  incoraplex  aa 
tbe  development  of  a  race  keeping  within  the  limits  of 
blood-relationship  and  friendship.  Even  the  plant,  which 
suppliea  the  neareat  analogy  to  such  a  calm,  homogeneous 
unlblding,  lives  and  grows  only  by  means  of  the  antithetic 
actirities  of  light,  air,  and  water.  The  only  real  antithesis 
that  Spirit  can  have,  is  itself  spiritual:  viz.,  its  inherent 
heterogeneity,  through  which  alone  it  acquires  the  power  of 
realiEiug  itself  as  Spirit.  The  history  of  Greece  exhibits  at 
its  commencement  thia  interchange  and  mixture  of  partly 
bomesprung,  partly  quite  foreign  stocks ;  and  it  was  Attica 
itself— wboae  people  waa  destined  to  attain  tbe  acme  of 
Helienic  bloom— that  was  the  aaylum  of  the  most  various 
atocka  and  families.  Every  world-historical  people,  except 
the  Asiatic  kingdoma. — vhich  stand  detached  from  the  grand 
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hiatorical  Cftlena, — Ims  been  formed  in  tLia  waj.  Tbuatlia 
Greeka,  like  tbe  Eomana,  developed  themselves  from  a 
eollutiet — a  eonftui  of  the  moat  various  nations.  Of  lie 
multitude  of  tribes  wLich  we  meet  in  Greece,  we  cannot  saj 
whicli  was  the  original  Greek  people,  and  which  immigrated 
from  foreign  lande  and  distant  parts  of  the  globe  ;  for  the 
period  of  which  we  speak  belongs  entirely  to  the  unhi*- 
torical  and  obscure.  The  Pelasgi  were  at  that  time  a  ; 
cipal  race  in  Greece.  The  most  various  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  learned  to  harmonize  the  confused  and 
tradictory  account  which  we  have  respecting  them,— a  hazy 
and  obscuro  period  being  a  special  object  and  stimulus  to 
erudition.  Bemarkable  aa  the  earliest  centres  of  incipient 
culture  are  Thrace,  the  native  land  ot  Orpheus, — and  Tliea- 
saly  ;  countries  which  at  a  later  dote  retreated  more  oi 
into  the  background.  From  Phthiotis,  the  country  of 
Achilles,  proceeds  the  common  name  Hellenes, — a  name 
which,  as  Thucydidea  remarta,  preaeuta  itself  as  little  ii 
Homer  in  this  comprehensive  senae,  as  the  term  Sarbarvuu, 
from  whom  the  Greeka  were  not  jet  clearly  distinguished. 
It  must  be  left  to  special  history  to  trace  the  several  tribes, 
and  their  transformations.  In  general  we  may  assume,  that 
the  tribes  and  individuals  were  prone  to  leave  their  country 
when  too  great  a  population  occupied  it,  and  that  conse- 
quently these  tribes  were  in  a  migratory  condition,  and 
practiaed  mutual  depredation,  "Even  now,"  says  the  dis- 
cerning Thucydidea,  "  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  the  ^toliana, 
and  Acamaoiona  retain  theirancient  mode  of  life  ;  thecnstom 
of  carrying  weapons,  too,  has  maiataioed  itself  among  tbem 
aa  a  relic  of  toeir  ancient  predatory  habits."  Respecting 
the  Athenians,  he  saya,  that  they  were  the  first  who  laid  aside 
arms  in  time  of  peace.  In  such  a  state  of  things  agriculture 
was  not  pursued ;  the  inhabitants  had  not  only  to  defend 
themselves  against  freebooters,  but  also  to  contend  with 
wild  beasts  (even  in  Herodotus's  time  many  lions  infested 
the  banks  of  the  Nestus  and  Acheloua) ;  at  a  later  time 
tame  cattle  became  especially  an  object  of  plunder,  and  even 
ai^er  agriculture  had  oecome  more  general,  men  were  still 
entrapped  and  sold  for  slaves.  In  depicting  this  original 
condition  of  Greece,  Thucydidea  goes  still  further  into  d* 
toil. 
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Greece,  then,  was  in  this  state  of  turbulence,  insecurity, 
and  rapine,  and  its  tribes  were  continuaUy  migrating. 

The  other  element  in  which  the  national  life  of  the 
Hellenes  was  versed,  was  the  Sea,  The  physique  of  their 
country  led  them  to  this  amphibious  existence,  and  allowed 
them  to  skim  freely  over  the  waves,  as  they  spread  them- 
flelves  freely  over  the  land, — not  roving  about  like  the 
nomad  populations,  nor  torpidly  vegetating  like  those  of  the 
river  distncts.  Piracy,  not  trade,  was  the  chief  object  of 
maritime  occupations ;  and,  as  we  gather  from  Homer,  it 
was  not  yet  reckoned  discreditable.  The  suppression  of 
piracy  is  ascribed  to  Minos,  and  Crete  is  renowned  as  the 
land  where  security  was  first  enjoyed ;  for  there  the  state  of 
things  which  we  meet  with  again  in  Sparta  was  early 
realized,  viz.,  the  establishment  in  power  of  one  party,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  other,  which  was  compelled  to  obey 
and  work  for  the  former. 

"We  have  just  spoken  of  heterogeneity  as  an  element  of 
the  Greek  Spirit,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  rudiments 
of  Greek  civilization  are  connected  with  the  advent  of 
foreigners.  This  origin  of  their  moral  life  the  Greeks  have 
preserved,  with  grateful  recollection,  in  a  form  of  recogni- 
tion which  we  may  caU  mythological.  In  their  mythology 
we  have  a  definite  record  of  the  introduction  of  agriculture 
by  Triptolemus,  who  was  instructed  by  Ceres,  and  of  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  &c.  Prometheus,  whose  origin  is  referred 
to  the  distant  Caucasus,  is  celebrated  as  having  first  taught 
men  the  production  and  the  use  of  fire.  The  introduction 
of  iron  was  likewise  of  great  importance  to  the  Greeks ;  and 
while  Homer  speaks  only  of  bronze,  ^schylus  calls  iron 
"  Scythian."  The  introduction  of  the  olive,  of  the  art  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  creation  of  the  horse  by  Posei- 
don,  belong  to  the  same  category. 

More  historical  than  these  rudiments  of  culture  is  the 
alleged  arrival  of  foreigners ;  tradition  tells  us  how  the 
various  states  were  founded  by  such  foreigners.  Thus, 
Athens  owes  its  origin  to  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  whose  his- 
tory, however,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  race  of  Deu- 
calion, the  son  of  Prometheus,  is  brought  into  connection 
with  the  various  Greek  tribes,  Pelops  of  Phrygia,  the 
•on  of  Tantalus,  is  also  mentioned;  next,  Dauaus,  from 
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Sgvpt :  ftoia  him  descend  Acrisius,  Danae,  and  Ferseiu 
Pelopa  is  eaid  to  have  brought  great  wealtii  with  him  to  thi 
PelopoanesuB,  and  to  have  acquired  great  respect  and  pCHtW 
there.  Dauaus  settled  in  Argos.  Especially  importaatia 
the  arrival  of  Cadmua,  of  Phceniciaa  origin,  with  whom 
phonetic  writing  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greeeej 
Herodotus  refers  it  to  Phcenicia,  and  ancient  inscriptioai 
then  eitont  are  cited  to  eupport  the  assertion.  Cadmni, 
according  to  the  legend,  founded  Thebes. 

We  thus  observe  a  coloniEatioii  by  civilized  peoples,  whe 
were  in  advance  of  the  Greeka  in  point  of  culture  :  thoa^ 
we  cannot  compare  this  colonization  with  that  of  the  Bngliali 
in  North  America,  for  the  latter  hare  not  been  blended  wM 
the  aboriginea,  but  have  diaposseaaed  them ;  whereas  in  Ihs 
case  of  the  settlers  in  Greece  the  adventitious  and  autoch' 
thonic  elementB  were  miied  together.  The  date  assigned 
(a  the  arrival  of  these  colonists  is  very  remote — the  14th  and 
15th  century  b.o.  Cadmus  is  said  to  have  founded  Thebes 
about  1490  b.o.^ — a  date  with  which  the  Esodua  of  Mosei 
from  Egypt  (1500  B.C.)  nearly  coincidea.  Amphictyon  ii 
also  mentioned  among  the  Founders  of  Greek  inatitutionB; 
be  ia  said  to  have  established  at  Thermopylae  a  union  be- 
tween many  small  tribes  of  Hellaa  proper  and  Thessaly,— > 
combination  with  which  the  great  Aniphictyonic  league  is 
said  to  have  originated. 

These  foreigners,  then,  are  reputed  to  have  establialied 
fixed  centres  in  Greece  by  the  erection  of  fortresses  and  the 
founding  of  royal  houses.  In  Argolis,  the  walls  of  which 
the  ancient  fortresses  consisted,  were  called  Cyclopian;  some 
of  them  have  been  discovered  even  in  recent  times,  since,  on 
account  of  their  solidity,  they  are  indestructible. 

These  walls  consist  partly  of  irregular  blocks,  whoafl  in- 
terstices are  filled  up  with  amall  stones, — partly  of  masses  oJ 
stones  carefully  fitted  into  each  other.  Such  walla  are  those 
of  Tiryns  and  Mycenaj.  Even  now  the  gate  with  the  lioiii, 
at  Mycense,  can  be  recognized  by  the  deacription  of  Pan- 
aanias.  It  is  stated  of  Prcetus,  who  ruled  in  Argos,  that  ho 
brought  with  him  from  Ljcia  the  Cyclopes  who  buUt  thew 
walls.  It  is,  however,  supposed  that  they  were  erected  bv 
the  ancient  Pelasgi.  To  the  fortresses  protected  by  aneh 
walls  the  princes  of  the  heroic  times  geuerally  attached  tbeil 
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dwellings.    Especially  remarkable  are  the  Treasure-houses 
hwlt  by  them,  such  as  the  Treasure-house  of  Minyas  aif 
Orchomenus,  and  that  of  Atreus  at  MycensB.  These  fortresses, 
then,  were  the  nuclei  of  small  states ;  they  gave  a  greater 
Becurity  to  agriculture  ;  they  protected  commercial  inter- 
course against  robbery.    They  were,  however,  as  Thucydides 
informs  us,  not  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
on  account  of  piracy ;  maritime  towns  being  of  later  date. 
Thus  with  those  royal  abodes  originated  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  society.    The  relation  of  princes  to  subjects,  and  to 
each  other,  we  learn  best  from  Homer.     It  did  not  depend 
an  a  state  of  things  established  by  law,  but  on  superiority 
in  riches,  possessions,  martial  accoutrements,  personal  bra- 
very, preeminence  in  insight  and  wisdom,  and  lastly,  on 
descent  and  ancestry ;  for  the  princes,  as  heroes,  were  re- 
garded as  of  a  higher  race.   Their  subjects  obeyed  them,  not 
as  distinguished  from  them  by  conditions  of  Caste,  nor  as  in 
a  state  of  serfdom,  nor  in  the  patriarchal  relation — according 
to  which  the  chief  is  only  the  head  of  the  tribe  or  family  to 
which  all  belong — nor  yet  as  the  result  of  the  express  neces- 
sity for  a  constitutional  government;   but  only  from  the 
need,  universally  felt,  of  being  held  together,  and  of  obeying 
a  ruler  accustomed  to  command — without  envy  and  ill-will 
towards  him.    The  Prince  has  just  so  much  personal  authority 
as  he  possesses  the  ability  to  acquire  and  to  assert ;  but  as 
this  superiority  is  only  the  individually  heroic,  resting  on 
-person^  merit,  it  does  not  continue  long.    Thus  in  Homer 
we  see  the  suitors  of   Penelope  taking  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  absent  Ulysses,  without  showing  the  slightest 
respect  to  his  son.    Achilles,  in  his  inquiries  about  his  father, 
when  Ulysses  descends  to  Hades,  indicates  the  supposition 
tiiat,  as  he  is  old,  he  will  be  no  longer  honoured.     Manners 
are  still  very  simple  :  princes  prepare  their  own  repasts ;  and 
Ulysses  labours  at  the  construction  of  his  own  house.      In 
Homer's  Iliad  we  find  a  King  of  Kings,  a  generalissimo  in  the 
fizeat  national  undertaking, — but  the  other  magnates  environ 
Mm  as  a  freely  deliberating  council  r  the  prince  is  honoured, 
.but  he  is  obliged  to  arrange  everything  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tiie  others  ;  he  indulges  in  violent  conduct  towards  Achilles, 
but,  in  revenge,  the  latter  withdraws  from  the  struggle. 
Equally  lax  is  the  relation  of  the  several  chiefs  to  the  people  at 
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but  aa  tbe  eoa^aaiaaa  of  tbeir  honooRd  cfaieAaak, — m^ 
BCMea  of  Ilia  exploit^  and  hisdcCEsidieia  in  pnr2. 
naemblance  to  tbeae  rebAiooa  •■  also  pmeabed  m  _ 
PaDtbeoD.  Zeoa  i«  the  Father  of  the  Goda.  but  ^A^l  k 
them  has  hu  own  vill ;  Zeiu  reapects  tfaem,  and  tter  lai 
be  mar  wmetinte*  scold  and  tbreateD  tbem,  and  Akt  Aa 
allow  his  will  to  prerail,  or  retreat  grambling ;  b«rt  ner  I 
not  permit  matters  to  come  to  an  extmni^,  ~  ~ 
•o  smmgea  matterB  on  the  whole — b;  making  ttua 
lo  one,  that  to  another-^as  to  prodoce  Batiafac 
the  terrestrial,  as  well  as  in  the  Olympian  vorid, 
tbereforv,  onlv  a  lax  bond  of  unity  maintained ;  rojakr  Ira 
not  Tet  become  monarcfay,  for  it  ia  only  in  a  more 
society  that  the  need  of  the  latter  is  fell. 

While  this  state  of  things  prevailed,  and  social  nblaiai 
vere  such  as  have  been  described,  that  striking  and  gpd 
eveut  took  place — the  union  of  the  whole  of  Greece  »  i 
national  undertaking,  viz.,  the  Fro/an  War;  wiih  wiiid 
began  that  more  extensive  connection  with  Asia  which  I^ 
very  important  results  for  the  Greeks.  (Tiie  expedition  tf 
Jaaon  to  Colchia — also  mentioned  by  the  poets — and  whiri 
bears  an  earlier  date,  was,  as  compared  with  the  warof 'AoT, 
a  very  limited  find  isolated  undertuking.)  The  occasiim  if 
that  united  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  the  Tiolatiaaaf 
the  laws  of  hospitality  by  the  aon  of  an  Asiatic  prince^  in 
carrying  off  the  wife  of  his  host.  Agamemnon  assemhlei 
the  princes  of  Greece  through  the  power  and  influence  whid 
he  pOBsesaes.  Thucydidee  ascribes  his  authority  to  bis  here- 
ditary Hovereignty,  combined  with  naval  power  (Horn.  D,  iL 
lOS),  in  which  he  was  far  superior  to  the  rest.  It  appean, 
however,  that  the  combination  was  effected  without  extenud 
compulsion,  and  that  the  whole  armnmeut  was  convened 
simply  on  the  strength  of  individual  consent.  The  Hetlenu 
were  then  brought  to  act  unitedly,  to  an  extent  of  which 
there  is  no  subsequent  example.  The  result  of  their  eiep  | 
tious  wiia  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  Troy,  though  they 
bad  no  di.'sign  oi  inakingit  a  ^eisnanent  possession,    K* 


Mlpmal  result,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  settlement  ensced, 
uiy  more  than  an  enduring  political  union,  aa  the  effect  ot 
the  uniting  of  the  nation  in  the  accomplisliment  of  this  sin- 
gle achievEment.  But  the  poet  supplied  on  imperishable 
portraiture  of  their  youth  and  of  their  national  spirit,  to 
the  imagination  of  the  Greek  people ;  and  the  picture  of  this 
'beautiful  human  heroism  hovered  as  a  directing  ideal  before 
their  whole  development  and  culture.  So  likewise,  in  the 
Middle  Agei,  we  Bee  the  whole  of  Christendom  united  to  at- 
tain one  object — the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  but, 
in  epite  of  aU  the  victories  achieved,  with  juat  as  little  per- 
manent result.  The  Crusadea  are  the  Trojan  "War  of  newly 
awakened  Christeudom,  waged  a^nat  the  simple,  homo- 
geneoua  clearness  of  Mahometan  ism. 

The  royal  houses  perislied,  partly  as  the  consequence  of 
particular  atrocities,  partly  through  gradual  estinction. 
There  was  no  strictly  moral  hond  connecting  them  with  the 
tribes  which  they  governed.  Tlie  same  relative  position  is 
occupied  by  the  people  and  the  royal  houses  in  the  Greek 
Teagedy  also.  The  people  is  the  Chorua, — pasaiTe,  deedleas: 
the  heroes  perform  the  deeds,  and  incur  the  consequent  res- 
ponsibility. There  is  nothing  in  common  between  them ; 
the  people  have  no  directino;  power,  but  only  appeal  to  the 
gods.  iSuch  heroic  personalities  as  those  of  the  princes  in 
question,  are  so  remarkably  suited  for  subjects  of  dramatic 
Mt  on  this  very  account — that  they  form  their  resolutions 
independentty  and  individually,  and  are  not  guided  by  uni- 
Teraal  laws  binHing  on  every  citizen ;  their  conduct  and 
their  ruin  is  individual.  The  people  appears  separated  from 
the  royal  houses,  and  these  are  regarded  as  an  alien 
body — a  higher  race,  fighting  out  the  battles  and  under- 
going the  penalties  of  their  fate,  for  tlu-mselves  alone. 
Soyalty  having  performed  that  which,  it  bad  to  pertbrm, 
thereby  rendered  itself  superfluoua.  The  several  ^Tiasties 
are  the  agents  of  their  own  destruction,  or  perish  not  as  the 
result  of  animosity,  or  of  struggles  on  the  side  of  the  people : 
rather  the  families  of  the  sovereigns  nre  lelt  in  calm  enjoy- 
ment of  their  power  -  a  proof  that  the  democratic  govern- 
ment which  foDowed  is  not  regarded  as  something  absolutely 
diverse.  How  sharply  do  the  Eiinula  of  otlier  times  contrast 
with  this ! 
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This  fall  of  the  roj-al  houses  occurs  after  the  Trojan  mp, 
Olid  many  changes  now  preaeut  tbemselvea.  The  Pelopon- 
nesuB  was  conquered  by  the  Heraclidie,  who  introduced  B 
calmer  state  of  things,  which  was  not  again  interrupted  bj 
the  inceeaant  migrations  of  races.  The  history  now  beconies 
more  obscure ;  and  though  the  several  occurrences  of  the 
Trojan  war  are  very  circumstantially  described  to  us,  we  are 
uncertain  respecting  the  important  transactions  of  the  time 
immediately  following,  for  a  space  of  many  centuries.  No 
united  undertaking  distinguiaheB  them,  unless  we  regard  t» 
such  that  of  which  Thucydides  speaks,  viz.,  the  war  between 
the  Chaloidians  and  Eretrians  in  Eubcea,  in  which  many 
nations  took  part.  The  towns  vegetate  in  isolation,  or  at 
most  distinguish  themselves  by  war  with  their  neighbours. 
Tet,  they  eoioy  prosperity  in  this  isolated  condition,  by 
jneana  of  trade ;  a  kind  of  progress  to  which  their  being 
rent  by  many  party-strugglea  offers  no  opposition.  In  the 
same  way,  we  observe  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  towns  of 
Italy— which,  both  internally  and  eiternally,  were  engaged 
in  continual  struggle — attaining  so  high  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity. The  flourishing  state  of  the  Greek  towns  at  that 
time  is  proved,  according  to  Thucydides,  also  by  the  colonies 
sent  out  in  every  direction.  Thus,  Athens  colonized  Ionia 
andaeveralislanoB ;  andcolonies  from  the  Peloponnesus  settled 
in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Colotiies,  on  the  other  hand,  became 
relatively  mother  states ;  e.g.  Miletus,  which  founded  many 
cities  on  the  Propontis  and  the  Black  8ea.  This  sending  out 
of  colonies — eapecially  during  the  period  between  the  Tro- 
jan war  and  Cyrus- — presents  us  with  a  remarkable  pheno- 
menon. It  can  bo  thus  esplained.  In  the  several  towns 
the  people  had  the  governmental  power  in  their  hands,  since 
they  gave  the  final  decision  in  political  affairs.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  long  repose  enjoyed  by  them,  the  population 
iind  the  development  of  the  community  advanced  rapidly ; 
ind  the  immediate  result  was  the  amassing  of  great  riches, 
contemporaneously  with  which  fact  great  want  and  poverty 
make  their  appearance.  Industry,  in  our  sense,  did  not 
exist  i  and  the  lands  were  soon  occupied.  Nevertheless 
a  part  of  the  poorer  claaaea  would  not  submit  to  the  degra- 
dations of  poverty,  for  every  one  felt  himself  a  free  citizeu. 
The  onlv  eipedient,  therefore,  that  remained,  was  coloniia- 
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tlou.  In  nnothcr  country,  tboae  who  sufiered  diatreaa 
their  own,  miglit  seek  a  Iree  soil,  and  gain  a  living  as  I'ree 
citizens  by  its  cultivation.  CoioDization  thus  became  a 
meana  of  maintaining  aorae  degree  of  equality  among  tLe 
citizens  ;  but  this  means  is  only  a  palliative,  and  tiie  origi- 
nal inequality,  founded  on  the  difference  of  property,  imme- 
diately reappears.  The  old  passions  were  rekindled  witJi 
fresh  Tiolence,  and  richea  were  aoon  made  use  of  for  ae- 
curing  power :  thus  "  Tyrants "  gained  ascendancy  in  the 
cities  of  Greece.  Thucydides  saya,  "When  Greeee  increased 
in  riches, Tyrants aroae  in  the  citiea.and  the  Greeks  devoted 
themaelves  more  ^ealoualy  to  the  sea."  At  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  the  History  of  Greece  acquirea  its  peculiar  intereat ; 
we  see  the  various  states  now  diaplaying  their  particular 
character.  This  is  the  date,  too,  of  the  formation  of  the  dis- 
tinct Greek  Spirit.  Beligion  and  political  inatitutiona  are 
developed  witn  it,  and  it  is  these  important  phaaea  of  na- 
tional lite  which  must  now  occupy  our  attention. 

In  tracing  up  the  mdimenta  of  Greek  eullure,  we  first 
recal  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  physical  condition  of 
the  country  does  not  exhibit  such  a  characteristic  unity, 
such  a  uniform  mass,  as  to  exercise  a  powerful  influeace 
over  tlie  inhabitants.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  diversified,  and 
producea  no  decided  impression.  Nor  have  we  here  the  un- 
wieldy unity  of  a  family  or  national  combination  ;  but,  in  the 
presence  of  scenery  and  displays  of  elemental  power  broken 
up  into  fragmentary  forms,  men's  attention  is  more  largely 
directed  to  themselves,  and  to  the  extension  of  their  imma- 
ture capabilities.  Thus  we  see  the  Greeks — divided  and 
Beparated  f~-m  each  other — thrown  back  upon  their  ianer 
spirit  and  personal  energy,  yet  at  the  same  time  moat 
variously  escited  and  cautiously  circumspect.  We  behold 
them  quite  undetermined  and  irresolute  in  the  preeenca 
of  Kature,  dependent  on  its  contingencies,  and  listening 
iinxiouBly  to  each  signal  from  the  eiternal  world  ;  but,  oa 
the  other  hand,  intelligently  taking  cognizance  of  and 
appropriating  that  outward  esiatence,  and  shewing  bold- 
ness and  independent  vigour  in  contending  with  it.  These 
are  the  simple  elements  of  their  culture  and  religion.  In 
tracing  up  their  mythological  conceptions,  we  find  natural 
objects  forming  the  basis— not  pn  mi«*e,  however ;  only  u* 
a  1 
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dissevered  formB.  The  Diana  of  Eplicsus  (that  ie,  Jfatnreu 
the  nnireraal  Mother),  the  Cybele  and  Aatarte  of  Syria,— soct. 
compreheDHive  conceptions  remained  Asiatic,  and  werenot 
transmitted  to  Greece.  For  the  Greeks  only  vratcA  tlw 
objects  of  Nature,  and  form  turmUes  respecting  them;  ia- 
qutrinf;,  in  the  depth  of  their  Bouls,  for  the  hidden  meaning. 
According  to  Ariatotle'a  dictum,  that  Philosophy  proceeJi 
from  Wonder,  the  Greek  Tiew  of  Nature  also  proceeds  fnm 
wonder  of  this  kind,  Notthat  intheireiperience.  Spirit  raeeti 
something  extraordinary,  which  it  compares  w-ith  the  comnioo 
orderof  things ;  for  the  intelligent  ^"iew  of  a  rer^lar  coureeot 
Nature,  aod  the  reference  of  phenomena  to  that  standard,  do 
not  yet  present  themselves ;  but  the  Greek  Spirit  was  excited 
to  wonder  at  the  Natural  in  Nature.  It  does  not  maintain 
the  position  of  stupid  indifference  to  it  ae  something  exist- 
ing, and  there  an  end  of  it ;  but  regards  it  as  aomething  in 
the  first  instance  foreign,  in  which,  however,  it  has  a  presen- 
timent of  confidence,  and  the  belief  that  it  bears  sometliing 
within  it  which  is  friendly  to  the  human  Spirit,  and  to  which 
it  may  be  permitted  to  sustain  a  positive  relation.  This 
Wonder,  and  this  Pretentiment,  are  here  the  fundamental 
categories  j  though  the  Hellenes  did  notcontent  themselvea 
with  these  moods  of  feelings,  but  projected  the  hidden  mean- 
ing, which  was  the  subject  of  thesurmiae,  into  a  distinct  con- 
ception as  an  object  of  consciousness.  The  Natural  holcU 
its  place  in  their  minds  only  after  undergoing  some  trans- 
formation by  Spirit — not  immediately.  Miii  regards  Nature 
only  Bs  an  excitement  to  hia  faculties,  and  only  the  Spiri- 
tual which  he  has  evolved  from  it  can  have  any  influence 
over  him.  Nor  is  this  commeneenient  of  the  Spiritual  ap- 
prehension of  Nature  to  be  regarded  as  an  explanation 
suggested  by  itg  ;  it  meets  us  in  a  multitude  of  conceptions 
formed  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  position  of  curious 
surmise,  of  attentive  eagerneea  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
Nature,  is  indicated  to  us  in  the  comprehensive  idea  of  Pan. 
To  the  Greeks  Pan  did  not  represent  the  objective  "Whoie, 
but  that  indefinite  neutra.1  ground  which  involves  the  ele- 
ment of  the  subjeclive  ;  he  embodies  that  thrill  which  per- 
vades us  in  the  silence  of  the  forests  j  he  was,  thereiore, 
especially  worshipped  in  sylvan  Arcadia:  (a  "panic  ttirror" 
is  the  common  expression  for  a  groundleaa  fri^htj.     Pan, 
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is  tlirill-exeitiDg  being,  is  also  represented  as  playing  on 
e  flute ;  we  hare  not  the  bare  internal  presentiment,  for 
m  makes  himself  audible  on  the  eeven-reeded  pipe.  In 
hat  has  been  stated  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Indefinite, 
hieb,  however,  holds  oommunicatioQ  with  man ;  on  the  other 
ind  the  fact,  that  such  communicatioD  is  only  a  subjective 
lagining — an  explanation  furnished  by  the  percipient  him- 
■If.  On  the  same  principle  the  Greeks  listened  to  the  mur- 
aring  of  the  fountains,  and  asked  what  might  be  thereby 
gnified ;  but  the  Hignificatiou  which  they  were  led  to  attach 
■  it  was  not  the  objective  meaning  of  the  fountain,  but  the 
iljectire — that  of  the  subject  itself,  which  further  exalts 
le  Naiad  to  a  Muse.  The  Naiads,  or  I"ountains,  are  the 
;temal,  objective  origin  of  the  Muses.  Tet  the  immortal 
ing«  of  the  Muses  are  not  that  which  ia  heard  in  the  mur- 
uring  of  the  fountains  ;  they  are  the  productiona  of  the 
loughtfuUy  listening  Spirit — ereative  while  obiervant.  The 
.terpretation  and  eiplanation  of  Nature  and  its  trana- 
rmatioDs — the  indication  of  their  eeaae  and  import — is  the 
^  of  the  subjective  Spirit ;  and  to  this  tlio  Qreeks  at- 
iched  the  name  iiavrda.  The  general  idea  which  this  em- 
>diea,  is  the  form  in  which  man  realizes  his  relationship  to 
ature.  Mairtra  has  reference  both  to  the  matter  of  the 
[position  and  to  the  expounder  who  divines  the  weighty 
aport  in  question.  Plato  speaks  of  it  in  reference  to  dreama, 
la  to  that  delirium  into  which  men  fall  during  sickness  ;  an 
iteipreter,  ftnvTtQ,  ia  wanted  to  explain  these  dreams  and 
lis  delirium.  That  Nature  answered  the  questions  which 
le  Greek  put  to  her,  is  in  this  converse  sense  true,  that  he 
btained  an  answer  to  the  questiouB  of  Nature  from  his  own 
pirit.  The  insight  of  the  Seer  becomes  thereby  purely 
oetical ;  Spirit  supplies  the  signification  which  the  natural 
nage  expresses.  Everywhere  the  Greeks  desired  a  clear  pre- 
intation  and  interpretation  of  the  Natural.  Homer  tells  us, 
1  the  last  book  ol  the  Odyssey,  ttaat  while  the  Gbeeka  were 
vcrwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  Achilles,  a  violent  agitation 
ime  over  the  sea:  the  Greekawere  on  tho  point  of  dispersing 
1  terror,  when  the  experienced  Neetor  arose  and  interpretad 
lie  phenomenon  to  them.  Thetis,  he  said,  was  coming,  with 
er  nymphs,  to  lament  for  the  death  of  her  son.  "When  a 
lestilence  broke  out  ia  the  camp  of  the  Qiee^&,\W%TA^^ 
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Calcbas  explained  that  Apollo  was  incensed  at  their  not 
having  restored  the  daughter  of  his  priest  Cbryses  when  i 
ransom  had  been  ofi'ereci.  The  Oracle  was  origioally  intn- 
preted  esactly  in  this  way.  The  oldest  Oracle  was  at  Do- 
dona  {in  the  district  of  the  modem  Janiua).  HerodotM 
Mya  that  the  first  priestesses  of  the  temple  there,  were  from 
Egypt ;  yet  this  temple  is  stated  to  be  an  ancient  Greri 
one.  The  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the  sacred  oaks  was  tie 
form  of  prognostieation  tlere.  Bowls  of  metal  wore  alM 
suspended  in  the  grove.  But  the  scimds  of  the  bowls 
dashing  against  each  other  were  quite  indefinite,  and  had 
objective  sense  ;  the  aenso  —the  signification — was  imparted 
to  the  sounds  only  by  the  human  beings  who  heard  then. 
Thus  also  the  Delphic  priestesses,  in  a  senseless,  distracted 
state — in  the  intosication  of  enthusiasm  (fiai'ia) —Mtteiti 
unintelligible  sounds ;  and  it  was  the  fidvTic  who  gave  to  these 
utterances  a  definite  meaning.  In  the  cave  of  Trophoniia 
the  noiae  of  subterranean  waters  was  heard,  and  app«- 
ritions  were  seen  !  but  these  indefinite  phenomena  acquired 
a  meaning  only  through  the  interpreting,  comprehending 
Spirit,  It  must  also  fae  observed,  that  these  excitements  a 
Spirit  are  in  the  first  instance  external,  natuml  impulses. 
Succeeding  them  are  internal  changes  taking  place  in  the 
human  being  himaelf^sucli  as  dreams,  or  the  delirium  of  the 
Delphic  priestess — which  require  to  be  made  intelligible  hj 
the  fiavris.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles 
is  eicited  against  Agamemnon,  and  is  on  the  point  of  draw- 
ing his  sword ;  but  on  a  sudden  he  checks  the  movement  of 
his  arm,  and  recollects  hiuiself  in  his  wrath,  reflecting  on  hi» 
relation  to  Agamemnon,  The  Poet  explains  this  b^  saying 
that  it  was  Pallas-Athene  (Wisdom  or  Consideration)  that 
restrained  him.  When  Ulysses  among  the  Pbffiacians,  haj 
thrown  hia  discus  farther  than  the  rest,  and  one  of  the 
Phteaeians  shews  a  i'riendly  disposition  towards  him,  the 
Poet  recognises  in  him  Pal  las- Athene.  Such  an  esplanatioa 
denotes  the  perception  of  the  inner  meaning,  the  sense,  the 
underlying  truth ;  and  the  poets  were  in  this  way  the 
teachers  of  the  Greeks — especially  Homer.  Mavrtla  in 
fact  is  Poesy — not  a  capricious  indul^nee  of  fancy,  hut  an 
imagination  which  introduces  the  Spiritual  into  the  Natural, 
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on  the  whole,  therefore,  is  free  from  Buperatitioii,  Bince  it 
changes  the  eensuoua  into  the  sensible — the  Tutellectua] — so 
that  [oracular]  decisioQS  are  derived  from  Spirit ;  althougli 
BUperstition  cnmea  in  apin  from  another  quarter,  aa  will  be 
observed  when  impulsions  from  acother  source  than  the 
Spiritual,  are  aUowed  to  tell  upoa  opinion  and  action. 

But  the  stimuli  that  operated  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Greeks 
are  not  to  be  limited  to  these  objective  and  Buhjoctive  ei- 
citementa.  The  traditional  element  derived  from  foreign 
eountrieH,  the  culture,  the  divinities  mid  ritunl  observances 
transmitted  to  them  ab  extra  must  also  be  included.  It 
has  been  long  a  much  vexed  question  whether  the  arts  and 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks  were  developed  independently 
or  through  foreign  suggestion.  Under  the  conduct  of  a 
one-sided  understanding  the  controversy  is  interminable  ; 
for  it  is  no  less  a  fact  of  history  that  tlie  G-reeks  derived 
conceptions  from  India,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  than  that  the  Greek 
conceptions  are  peculiar  to  themselvea,  and  those  others 
alien.  Herodotus  (II.  53)  asserts,  with  equal  decision,  lEaB 
"Momer  and  Senod  inoenled  a  Theogony  for  the  Greeks, 
and  assigned  to  the  gods  their  appropriate  epithets  "  (a  most 
weighty  sentence,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  deep  inves- 
tigation, especially  fay  Creuzer), — and,  in  another  place, 
that  Greece  took  the  names  of  its  divinities  from  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Greeks  made  inquiry  at  Dodona,  whether  they 
ought  to  adopt  these  names  or  not.  This  appears  self-con- 
tradictory !  it  is,  however,  quite  consistent  ;  lor  the  fact  ii 
that  the  Greeks  evolved  the  Spiritual  from  the  materials 
which  they  had  received.  The  Katural,  aa  explained  by 
man, — i.  e.  its  internal  essential  element — ia,  as  a  universal 
rmneiple,  the  beginning  of  the  Divine.  Just  as  in  Art  the 
Greeks  may  have  acquired  a  mastery  of  technical  matters 
from  others — from  the  Egyptians  especially — so  in  their 
retigiou  the  commeacement  might  have  been  from  without; 
but  by  their  independent  spirit  they  transformed  the  one 
MS  well  as  the  other. 

Traces  of  such  foreign  rudimeiita  may  be  generally  dis- 
covered (Creuzer,  in  his  "  Symbolik,"  dwells  especiaUy  on 
this  point).  The  amours  of  Zeus  appear  indeed  as  some- 
thing isolated,  estraoeous,  adventitious,  but  it  may  ho  shewn 
that  i'orei^    theogouic  represent ationi  form  faea  X.im, 
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HerculcB  i»,  among  tlie  Hi?llene3,  that  Spiritual  HumBiiitf 
which  by  native  energy  attaina  Olympus  through  the  twem 
far-famed  Inbours :  but  the  foreign  idea  that  lies  at  th« 
baaia  ia  the  Sun,  completing  its  revolution  through  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  Myateries  were  only  sutii 
nncient  rudimentB,  and  certainly  contained  no  greater  wis- 
dom than  already  esisted  in  the  conaciouaneBS  of  the  Greeks. 
All  Athenians  were  initiated  in  the  niysterieB — Socrates  ex- 
cepted, who  refused  initiation,  because  he  knew  well  thit 
science  and  art  are  not  the  product  of  myeterieEi,  and  that 
Wisdom  never  lies  among  arcana.  True  science  has  iti 
place  much  rather  in  the  open  field  of  conaciousness. 

In  Buraming  up  the  conatitueuts  of  tho  Greek  Spirit,  m 
find  its  fundamental  charaoteriatic  to  be,  that  the  freedoia  of 
Spirit  ia  conditioned  by  and  has  an  essential  relation  to  some 
Btiroulus  supplied  by  Nature.  Greek  freedom  of  thought  ia 
excited  by  on  alien  existence  ;  hut  it  is  free  because  it  trana- 
forms  and  virtually  reproduces  the  stimuluB  by  its  own  opers' 
tion.  Tbia  phase  of  Spirit  ia  the  medium  between  the  loss 
of  individuality  on  the  part  of  man  (such  as  we  observe  in 
the  Asiatic  principle,  m  -which  the  Spiritual  and  Divine 
exista  only  under  a  Natural  fonn),  and  Infinite  Subjectivity 
as  pure  certainty  of  itself— the  position  that  the  Ego  ia  the 
gvund  of  all  that  can  lay  claim  to  substantial  existence.  The 
Greek  Spirit  as  the  medium  between  these  two,  begins  with 
Nature,  but  transforms  it  into  a  mere  objective  form  of  ita 
(Spirit's)  own  existence ;  Spirituality  is  therefore  not  yet 
absolutely  free  ;  not  yet  absolutely  ae^/"- prod  need,- — is  not  self- 
Btimulation.  Setting  out  from  surmise  and  wonder,  the  Greek 
Spirit  advances  to  definite  conceptions  of  the  hidden  mean- 
ings of  Nature.  In  the  subject  itself  too,  the  same  harmony 
is  produced.  In  Man,  the  aide  of  hia  aubjeetive  existence 
wmch  he  owes  to  Nature,  is  the  Heart,  the  Disposition,  Paa- 
aion,  and  Variety  of  Temperament :  this  side  is  then  deve- 
loped in  a  Bpiritual  direction  to  free  Individuality ;  ao  that  the 
character  is  not  placed  in  a  relation  to  universally  valid 
moral  authorities,  asauming  the  form  of  duties,  but  the 
Mora!  appears  asa  nature  peculiar  to  the  individual — an  exer- 
tion of  will,  the  reault  of  disposition  and  individual  consti- 
tution. This  stamps  the  Greek  character  aa  that  of  Indi- 
eidualit^  conditioned  by  Beauty,  which  is  produced  by  Spirit, 
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(zranaforming  the  merely  Natural  into  an  eipreaaion  oi'  its 
own  being.  The  activity  of  Spirit  does  not  yet  posBeaa  in 
itself  the  materiiJ  and  organ  of  expreaaion,  but  needs  the 
eicitement  of  Nature  and  the  matter  which  Nature  Bnpplies: 
it  is  not  free,  aelf-detennining  Spirituality,  but  mere  natural- 
ness formed  to  Spirituahtj — Spiritual  Individuality,  The 
Greek  Spirit  ia  the  plastic  artist,  forming  the  atone  into  a 
Tfork  of  art.  In  this  formative  proceas  the  stone  does  not 
remain  mere  stone, — the  form  being  only  superinduced  from 
without ;  but  it  is  made  an  eipression  of  the  Spiritual,  eveti 
contrary  to  its  nature,  and  thus  transformed.  Converaely,  the 
artist  needs  for  his  spiritual  conceptions,  stone,  colours, 
sensuous  forma  to  expresa  his  idea.  Without  such  au  element 
he  can  no  more  be  conaciouB  of  the  idea  himself,  than  give  it 
an.  objective  form  for  the  contemplation  of  others;  since 
it  cannot  in  Thought  alone  beconie  an  object  to  him.  The 
Egyptian  Spirit  ^so  was  a  similar  labourer  in  Matter,  but 
the  Natural  had  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  Spiritual. 
No  advance  was  made  beyond  a  struggle  and  contest  with 
it ;  the  Ktttural  atGl  took  an  independent  position,  and 
formed  one  side  of  the  image,  as  in  the  body  of  the  Sphinx, 
In  Greek  Beauty  the  Sensuous  is  only  a  sign,  an  expression, 
an  envelope,  in  which  Spirit  manifests  itself. 

It  must  be  added,  that  wliile  the  Greek  Spirit  is  a  trans- 
forming artist  of  this  kind,  it  knows  itself  free  in  its  pro- 
ductions ;  for  it  ia  their  creator,  and  they  are  what  is  called 
the  "  work  of  man."  They  are,  however,  not  merely  this, 
but  Eternal  Truth — the  energizing  of  Spirit  in  its  innate 
essence,  and  quite  as  really  not  created  as  created  by  man. 
He  has  a  respect  and  veneration  for  theae  conceptions  and 
images, — this  Olympian  Zeus — this  Pnllas  of  the  Acropolis, — 
and  in  the  same  way  for  the  laws,  political  and  ethical,  that 
guide  his  actions.  But  He,  the  human  being,  is  the  womb 
Uiat  conceived  them,  he  the  breaat  that  suckled  them,  he  the 
Spiritual  to  which  their  grandeur  and  purity  is  owing.  Thus 
be  feels  himself  calm  in  contemplating  them,  and  not  only 
free  in  himself,  but  possessing  the  consciousness  of  his 
fireedom ;  thus  the  honour  of  the  Human  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  worship  of  the  Divine.  Men  honour  the  Divine  in  and  for 
itself,  but  at  the  same  time  as  their  deed,  their  product'on, 
tbeir  phenomenal  existence;   thus  the  SWine  c^e\^^  "^m 


honour  tlirough  tlie  respect  paid  to  the  Human,  &nd  tht 
Human  in  virtue  of  the  honour  paid  to  the  Divine, 

Such  are  t)ie  qualltiea  of  that  Seautifttl  Individna)!^ 
which  eoastitutea  the  centre  of  the  Greek  character.  ¥e 
muat  now  consider  the  several  radiutiona  which  this  idM 
throwa  out  in  realizing  itself.  All  issue  in  works  of  art,  inj 
we  may  arrange  unCer  three  heada  :  the  subjective  work  rf 
art,  that  is,  the  culture  of  the  man  himeelf ;  —the  ohjeclitt 
work  of  art,  i.e.,  tlie  shaping  of  the  world  of  divinitie*;— 
lastly,  thepolitical  work  ol' art— the  form  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  relations  of  the  Individuals  who  compose  it. 


SECXIOX  II. 
PH.iSES  OP  INDIVIDUaUTV  .SSTHETICALLY   CONDITIOHKD. 


THE  SUBJECTIVE  WORK  OF  ART. 

Man  with  Ilia  necessttiea  auatains  a  practical  relation  to 
external  Nature,  and  in  making  it  satisfy  his  desires,  and 
thus  using  it  up,  has  recourse  to  a  system  of  means.  For 
natural  objects  are  powerful,  and  offer  resistance  in  varioni 
ways.  In  order  to  subline  them,  man  introduces  other 
natural  ai^ents ;  thus  turns  K^ature  against  itaelf,  and 
inventa  ini/ru»i0n^a  for  this  purpose.  These  human  inveii- 
tions  belong  to  Spirit,  and  such  nn  instrument  is  to  be 
respected  more  than  a  mere  natural  object.  We  see,  too, 
that  the  Greeks  are  accustomed  to  set  an  especial  value 
upon  them,  for  in  Homer,  man's  delight  in  them  appears  in 
a  very  striking  way.  In  th«  notice  of  Agamemnon's  sceptie, 
ita  origin  is  given  in  detail  :  mention  is  made  of  doors  whidi 
tarn  on  hinges,  and  of  accoutrements  and  furniture,  in  i 
'way  that  expresses  satisfaction.  The  honour  of  human 
invention  in  subjugating  Nature  is  ascribed  to  the  gods. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  man  uses  N.'iture  for  omamenl, 
which  ia  intended  only  aa  a  token  of  wealth  and  of  that  which 
man  brs    made  of  nimaeVf.    "Wc  find  Ornament,   ia  thi» 
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interest,  alrendy  very  much  developed  among  tlia  Homeric 
Greeks,  It  is  true  tbat  both.  barbariaBS  and  civilized 
nations  ornament  theraselvea ;  but  barbarians  content  them- 
BeWeB  with  mere  ornament; — they  intend  their  persons  to 
please  by  an  external  addition.  But  ornament  by  its  very 
nature  is  destined  only  to  beautify  something  other  than 
itself,  YiZ.  the  human  body,  which  is  man's  immediate  envi- 
ronment, and  which,  in  common  with  Nature  at  large,  he 
has  to  traoBform.  The  spiritual  interest  of  primary  import- 
ance is,  therefore,  the  development  of  the  body  to  a  perfect 
organ  for  the  Will — an  adaptation  which  may  on  the  one 
hand  itself  be  the  means  for  ulterior  objects,  and  on  the  other 
baud,  appear  as  an  object /ler  se.  Among  the  Greeks,  then, 
'we  find  this  boundless  impulse  of  individuals  io  ditplay 
themselves,  and  to  find  their  enjoyment  in  so  doing.  Sen- 
suous enjoyment  does  not  become  the  basis  of  their  condition 
■when  a  state  of  repose  has  been  obtained,  any  more  than  the 
dependence  and  stupor  of  superstition  which  enjoyment 
entaib.  They  are  too  powerfully  escited,  too  much  beut  upon 
developing  their  individuality,  absolutely  to  adore  Nature, 
03  it  manueets  itself  in  its  aspects  of  power  and  beneficence. 
That  peaceful  condition  which  eDsued  when  a  predatory  life 
had  been  relinquished,  and  liberal  nature  had  afforded 
Becurity  and  leisure,  turned  their  energies  in  the  direction 
<rf  sell-as Bertion-^the  effort  to  dignify  themselves.  But 
while  on  the  one  side  they  have  too  much  independent  per- 
sonality to  be  subjugated  by  superstition,  that  sentiment  has 
not  gone  to  the  extent  of  malung  them  vain ;  on  the  con- 
trary, essential  conditions  must  be  first  satisfied,  before 
this  can  become  a  matter  of  vanity  with  them.  The  eshilara- 
ting  sense  of  personality,  iu  contrast  with  sensuous  sub- 
jection to  nature,  and  the  need,  not  of  mere  pleasuru,  but  of 
the  display  of  individual  powers,  in  order  thereby  to  gain 
Bpeoiai  distinction  and  consequent  enjoyment,  constitute 
therefore  the  chief  characteristic  and  principal  occupation  of 
the  Greeks.  Free  as  the  bird  amging  in  the  Bky,  the  indi- 
ridual  only  expresses  what  lies  fli  his  untrammelled  human 
DBture,— [to  give  the  world  "  assurance  of  a  man  "],— to  have 
his  importance  recognized.  This  is  the  subjective  beginning 
of  Greek  Art,— in  which  the  human  being  elaborates  his 
phyaical  being,  in  free,  beautilul  m  jvemeut  aai  a.^\^i  ■^was. 
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to  a  work    dF  art.     The   Greeks  first  trained    tbeir  own 

persons  to  Ixiautitiil  coufigurations  before  tbej  attempted 
the  eipresaion  of  such  in  marble  and  in  paintiDgH.  Tie 
innocuous  contesto  of  garnet,  in  'n'hicb  eveiy  one  exhibits  bit 
powers,  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Homer  gii'ea  a  noble  descrip- 
tion  of  the  games  conducted  by  Achilles,  in  honour  of  Patio- 
c1u5 :  but  in  all  his  poems  there  is  no  notice  of  statues  of  tto 
gods,  thoxigh  he  mentions  the  sanctuary  at  Dodona,  and  ths 
treasure-house  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The  games  in  Homer 
consist  in  wrestling  and  bosing,  running,  horse  and  cliarint 
races,  throwing  the  discus  or  javelin,  and  archery.  "With 
these  exercises  are  united  dance  and  song,  to  express  and 
form  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  social  exhilaration,  and  whicb 
arts  likewise  blossomed  into  beauty.  On  the  shield  g( 
Achilles,  Hepbastus  represents,  amoug  other  things,  how 
beautiful  youths  and  maidens  move  as  quickly  "with  well- 
taught  feet,"  as  the  potter  turns  his  wheeL  The  multitude 
stand  round  enjoying  the  spectacle ;  the  divine  singer  accom- 
panies the  song  with  the  harp,  and  two  chief  dancers  perform 
their  evolutions  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

These  games  and  JEathetic  diapkyB,  with  the  pleasures  and 
honours  that  accompanied  them,  were  at  the  outset  only 
private,  originating  in  particular  occasions ;  but  in  the 
sequel  they  became  an  atfair  of  the  nation,  and  were  fixed 
for  certaiu  times  at  appointed  places.  Besides  the  Olympic 
games  in  the  sacred  district  of  Elia,  there  were  also  held  the 
Isthmian,  the  Pythian,  and  Nemean,  at  other  places. 

If  we  took  at  the  inner  nature  of  these  sports,  we  shall 
first  observe  how  Sport  itself  is  opposed  to  serious  business, 
to  dependence  and  need.  This  wrestling,  running,  contend- 
ing was  no  serious  affair ;  bespoke  no  obligation  of  defence, 
no  necessity  of  combat.  Serious  occupation  is  labour  that 
has  reference  to  some  want.  I  or  Nature  must  succumb ;  if 
the  one  is  to  continue,  the  other  must  fall.  In  contrast 
with  tliia  kind  of  seriousness,  however.  Sport  presents  the 
higher  seriousness  ;  for  in  it  Nature  is  wrought  into  Spirit, 
and  although  in  these  contests  the  subject  has  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  grade  of  serious  thonght,  yet  in  thia 
exercise  of  his  physical  powers,  man  shews  bis  Freedom,  viz. 
that  he  has  transformed  his  body  to  an  organ  of  Sjiirit. 

Man  has  immediately  in  one  of  his  organs,  the  Voice,  ui 
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element  which  admits  and  requires  a  more  extenaive  purport 
than  the  mere  sensuous  Present.  We  have  seen  how  Somi 
IB  uBited  with  the  Dance,  and  miniatera  to  it :  but,  suhse 
quently  Song  makes  itself  independent,  and  requires  muaica 
inBtniments  to  accompany  it;  it  then  ceaaes  to  be  unmean 
ing,  lite  the  modulations  of  a  bird,  which  may  indeed  eipresa 
emotion,  but  which  have  no  objectiTe  import ;  but  it  requires 
ao  import  created  by  imagination  and  Spirit,  and  which  is 
then  further  formed  into  an  objective  work  of  art. 


CHAPXEE   n. 

THE  OBJECTITE  WORK  OP  ART. 

If  the  subject  of  Song  as  thus  developed  among  the  Greeks 
ia  made  a  question,  we  should  sny  that  its  essential  and 
absolute  purport  is  religious.  We  have  esamined  tlie  Idea 
embodied  in  the  Greek  Spirit ;  and  Religion  is  nothing  else 
than  this  Idea  made  objective  as  the  essence  of  being. 
According  to  that  Idea,  we  shall  observe  also  that  the  Divine 
involyea  the  m*s  naturm  only  as  an  element  suft'ering  a  pro- 
cess of  transformation  to  apiritual  power.  Of  thia  Katural 
Element,  as  its  origin,  nothing  more  remains  than  the  accord 
of  analogy  involved  in  the  repreeentations  they  formed  of 
Spiritual  power;  for  the  Greeks  worshipped  God  as  Spiri- 
tu^.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  Greek  divinity  as 
wmilar  to  the  Indian — some  Power  of  Nature  for  which 
the  human  shape  supplies  only  an  outward  form.  The 
essence  is  the  Spiritual  itaeltj  and  the  Natural  ia  only  tbo 
point  of  departure.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  he  ob- 
served, that  the  divinity  of  the  Greeks  is  not  yet  tbe  abgohite, 
free  Spirit,  but  Spirit  iu  a  particular  mode,  fettered  by  the 
limitations  of  humanity — still  dependent  as  a  determinate 
individuality  on  ertemal  conditions.  Individualities,  objec- 
tively beautiful,  are  the  gods  of  the  Greeks.  The  divine 
Spirit  is  here  so  conditioned  as  to  be  not  yet  regarded  aa 
abstract  Spirit,  but  has  a  gpecialized  exittence — continues  to 
manifest  itself  in  sense  ;  but  so  tbat  the  sensuous  is  not  its 
tubttance,  but  is  only  an  element  of  its  manifestation,     Thia 
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muat  be  our  leading  idea  in  the  consideration  of  tlie  Greek 
mytliology,  and  we  muat  have  our  attention  fixed  upon  it » 
much  the  more  firmly,  aa — partly  through  the  influence  of 
erudition,  which  has  whelmed  essential  principles  bene&tli 
an  infinite  amount  of  details,  and  partly  through  that  d^ 
structive  analysis  which  is  the  work  of  the  abstract  TJndM- 
standing — this  mythology,  together  with  the  more  ancient 
periods  of  Greek  history, hos  become  a  region  of  tbe  greatest 
intellectual  confusion. 

In  the  Idea  of  the  Greek  Spirit  we  found  the  two  ele- 
ments, Nature  and  Spirit,  iu  such  ft  relation  to  each  other, 
that  Nature  forma  merely  the  point  of  departure.  Tha 
degradation  of  Nature  is  in  the  Greek  mythology  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  whole, — expressed  as  the  War  of  the  Gflds, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Titans  by  the  race  of  Zeus.  The 
transition  from  the  Oriental  to  the  Occidental  Spirit  ia 
therein  represented,  for  the  Titans  are  the  merely  Physical— 
natural  eiiatences,  from  whose  grasp  sovereignty  is  wrestei 
It  is  true  that  they  continue  to  be  venerated,  but  not  ■■ 
governing  powers ;  for  thej  are  relegated  to  the  verge  [Ihs 
limbus]  of  the  world.  The  Titans  are  powers  of  Nature, 
IJranns,  Gsea,  Oceauus,  Selene,  Helios,  &c.  Chronoa  el- 
presses  the  dominion  of  abstract  Time,  which  devours  iti 
children.  The  unlimited  power  of  reproduction  is  restrained, 
and  Zeus  appears  as  the  head  of  the  new  divinities,  who 
embody  a  spiritual  import,  and  are  themselves  Spirit.*  li 
is  not  possible  to  express  this  transition  more  distinctly  and 
naively  than  in  thia  myth ;  the  new  dynasty  of  divinititt 
proclaim  their  pecuhar  nature  to  be  of  a  Spiritual  order. 

The  second  point  is,  that  the  new  divinities  retain  natural 
elements,  and  consequently  in  themselves  a  determinate  re- 
lation to  the  powers  of  Nature,  as  was  previously  shewn. 
Zeus  has  his  lightnings  and  clouds,  and  Hera  is  the  creatren 
of  theNatural,  the  producer  of  crescent  vitality,  Zeua  is  alsa 
the  political  god,  the  protector  of  morals  and  of  hospitali^. 
OceanuB,  aa  such,  is  only  the  element  of  Nature  which  ws 
name  denotes.  Poseidon  has  still  the  wildness  of  that  ele- 
ment in  his  character ;  hut  he  is  also  an  ethical  personage ;  to 

•  See  Hefel'a  "  Vorke.  iiber  Sic  PJiilos.  der  Heli|fion,"  It,  p.  loe.'sqi]. 
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bim  is  ascribed  the  building  of  walls  and  the  production  of 
tiie  Horse.    Helios  is  the  sun  as  a  natural  element.    This 
Iaght,according  to  the  analogy  of  Spirit,  has  been  transformed 
to  self-consciousnesSy  and  Apollo  has  proceeded  from  Helios. 
The  name  A^rcioc  points  to  the  connection  with  light; 
Apollo  was  a  herdsman  in  the  employ  of  Admetus,  but  oxen 
not  subjected  to  the  yoke  were  sacred  to  Helios :  his  rays, 
represented  as  arrows,  kill  the  Python.     The  idea  of  Light 
as  the  natural  power  constituting  the  basis  of  the  represen- 
tation, cannot  be  dissociated  from  this  divinity;  especially  as 
the  other  predicates  attached  to  it  are  easily  united  with  it, 
and  the  explanations  of  Miiller  and  others,  who  deny  that 
Imsis,  are  much  more  arbitrary  and  far-fetched.    For  Apollo 
28  the  prophesying  and  discerning  god — Light,  that  makes 
crerythmg  clear.    He  is,  moreoyer,  the  healer  and  strength- 
«iier;  as  also  the  destroyer,  for  he  kills  men.     He  is  the 
Viropitiating  and  purifying  god,  e.^.,  in  contravention  of  the 
Zamenides — the  ancient  subterrene  divinities — who  exact 
liard,  stem  justice.    He  himself  is  pure ;  he  has  no  wife,  but 
dily  a  sister,  and  is  not  involved  in  various  disgusting  adven- 
teres,  like  Zeus ;  moreover,  he  is  the  discerner  and  declarer, 
the  singer  and  leader  of  the  dances — as  the  sun  leads  the 
harmonious  dance  of  stars. — In  like  manner  the  Naiads 
"became  the  Muses.    The  mother  of  the  gods,  Cybele— con- 
tinuing to  be  worshipped  at  Ephesus  as  Ajrtemis — is  scarcely 
to  be  recognized  as  the  Artemis  of  the  G-reeks — ^the  chaste 
huntress  and  destroyer  of  wild  beasts.    Should  it  be  said 
that  this  change  of  the  Natural  into  the  Spiritual  is  owing 
to  our  allegorizing,  or  that  of  the  later  Greeks,  we  may 
leplj,   that  this    transformation    of  the  Natural   to    the 
Spiritual  is  the  Greek  Spirit  itself.    The  epigrams  of  the 
weeks  exhibit  such  advances  from  the  Sensuous  to  the 
[^^[nritual.     But  the  abstract  Understanding  cannot  compre- 
lisnd  this  blending  of  the  Natural  with  the  Spiritual. 

It  must  be  further  observed,  that  the  Greek  gods  are  to  be 
m;arded  as  individualities, — not  abstractions,  like  "  Know- 
le^e,"  "  Unity,"  "  Time,"  "Heaven,"  «  Necessity."  Such 
abstractions  do  not  iorm  the  substance  of  these  divinities ; 
f  they  are  no  allegories,  no  abstract  beings,  to  which  various 
attributes  are  attached,  like  the  Horatian  "  Necessitas  clavis 
tzabalibus."      As  little  are  the  divinities  symbols,  for  a 
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trmbol  is  onlj  a  sign,  aa  adumbmtioa  of  Bometliiiig  cH 
The  Greek  goda  express  of  themselveB  what  they  are,  ~ 
eternal  repoae  and  clear  intelligence  that  dignifies  tb 
of  Apollo,  is  not  a  symbol,  but  the  expression  inwliiit 
Spirit  manifests  itself,  and  ehewa  itaelf  present.  The  gob 
are  personalities,  concrete  individualities :  an  allegonMi 
being  has  no  qualities,  but  is  itself  one  quality  and  no  nioM. 
The  gods  are,  moreover,  special  characters,  since  in  easliilf 
them  one  peculiarity  predominates  as  the  characteristic  im; 
but  it  would  he  vain  to  try  to  bring  this  circle  of  cliaracttit 
into  a  system.  Zeus,  perhaps,  may  he  regarded  as  rulinf 
the  other  gods,  but  not  -with  substantial  power  ;  so  tlat 
they  are  left  free  to  their  own  idiosyncrasy.  Since  tli» 
whole  range  of  spiritual  and  moral  qualities  was  appn> 
priated  by  the  gods,  the  unity,  which  stood  above  them  (3, 
necessarily  remained  abstract ;  it  was  therefore  fonnlas 
and  unmeaning  I'act,  [the  absolute  constitution  of  things]— 
Necessity,  whose  oppressive  character  arises  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Spiritud  in  it ;  whereas  the  goda  hold  a  friendlj 
relation  to  men,  for  they  are  Spiritual  naturea.  That  higlw 
thought,  the  knowledge  of  Unity  as  God,— the  One  Spiril, 
- — lay  beyond  that  grade  of  thought  which  the  Greeks  hii 
attained. 

"With  regard  to  the  adventitious  and  special  that  attaebM 
to  the  Greek  gods,  the  question  arises,  where  the  eiteniil 
origin  of  this  adventitious  element  is  to  be  looked  for.  It 
arises  partly  from  local  characteristics— the  scattered  con- 
dition of  the  Greeks  at  the  commencement  of  their  nation^ 
life,  fixing  as  this  did  on  certain  points,  and  consequentlj 
introducing  local  representations.  The  local  divinities  stand 
alone,  and  occupy  a  much  greater  estent  than  they  do  atW 
wards,  when  they  enter  into  the  circle  of  the  divinities,  alii 
are  reduced  to  a  limited  position;  they  are  coaditionel 
by  the  particular  conaciousnesH  and  circumatauces  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  appear.  There  are  a  multitude  o{ 
Herculeses  and  Zeuses,  that  have  their  local  history  like  ths 
Indian  goda,  who  also  at  difiereut  places  poaaess  templet  to 
which  a  peculiar  legend  attaches.  A  similar  relation  occua 
in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  aaints  and  their  legends  ;  tboi^ 
here,  not  the  several  localities,  but  the  one  "  Mater  Dei" 
nipplies  the  point  of  departure,  being  afterwards  tocaliudin 
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:.    the  most  diversified  modes.    The  Greeks  relate  the  liveliest 
t    and  most  attractive  stories  of  their  gods, — to  which  no  limit 
?    ton  be  assigned,  since  rich  fancies  were  always  gushing^ 
t    fortli  anew  m  the  living  Spirit  of  the  Q-reeks.    A  second 
I    Bource  from  which  adventitious  specialities  in  the  conception 
f    of  the  gods  arose  is  that  Worship  of  Nature,  whose  repre- 
^    sentations  retain  a  place  in  the  Greek  myths,  as  certainly  as 
I*,    ihcy  appear  there  also  in  a  regenerated  and  transfigured  con- 
i    dition.    The  preservation  of  the  original  myths,  brings  us 
■*'   to  the  famous  chapter  of  the  *^  Jili/ateries"  already  men- 
tioned.    These  mysteries  of  the  Greeks  present  something 
which,  as  unknown,  has  attracted  the  curiosity  of  all  times, 
tmder  the  supposition  of  profound  wisdom.     It  must  first 
be  remarked  that  their   antique   and   primary  character, 
,     in  virtue  of  its  very  antiquity,  shews  their  destitution  of 
excellence, — their  inferiority ; — that  the  more  refined  truths 
are  not  expressed  in  these  mysteries,  and  that  the  view 
which  many  have  entertained  is  incorrect,  viz.— that  the 
Unity  of  God,  in  opposition  to  polytheism,  was  taught  in 
them.    The  mysteries  were  rather  antique  rituals ;  and  it  is 
as  nnhistoricaL  as  it  is  foolish,  to  assume  that  profoimd 
philosophical  truths  are  to  be  found  there ;  since,  on  the  con- 
trary, only  natural  ideas — ruder  conceptions  of  the  metamor- 
phoses occurring  everywhere  in  nature,  and  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple that  pervades  it— were  the  subjects  of  those  mysteries. 
[    If  we  put  together  all  the  historical  data  pertinent  to  the 
I    question,  the  result  we  shall  inevitably  arrive  at  will  be  that 
tne  mysteries  did  not  constitute  a  system  of  doctrines,  but 
were   sensuous  ceremonies  and  exhibitions,  consisting  of 
symbols  of  the  universal  operations  of  Nature,  as,  e.^.,  the 
relation  of  the  earth  to  celestial  phenomena.     The  chief 
basis  of  the  representations  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Bac- 
chus and  his  train,  was  the  universal  principle  of  Nature ; 
and  the  accompanying  details  were  obscure  stories  and  re- 
presentations, mainly  bearing  on  the  universal  vital  force 
and  its  metamorphoses.     An  analogous  process  to  that  of 
Nature,  Spirit  has  also  to  undergo ;  for  it  must  be  twice- 
born,   i.e.,  abnegate  itself;   and  thus  the  representations 
given  in  the  mysteries  called  attention,  though  only  feebly, 
to  the  nature  of  Spirit.     In  the  Greeks  they  produced  an 
emotion  of  shuddering  awe ;  for  an  instinctive  dread  cornea 
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over  men,  when  a  signification  ia  perceived  iu  a  form,  whid 
ae  a  sensuous  phenomeooa  does  not  esprese  that  significKtiDn, 
and  which  therefore  both  repels  and  attracts,^ — awakes  it 
misea  by  the  import  that  roverberatea  through  the  whoiBp 
but  at  the  Bame  time  a  thrill  of  dread  at  the  repellent  (bun. 
^achylus  was  accused  of  baving  profaned  the  mjateriei  in 
his  tmfiedies.  The  indefinite  representations  nnd  Bjmlxili 
of  the  Mysteries,  in  which  the  profound  import  is  only  w 
mised,  are  an  element  alien  to  the  clear  pure  forms,  uid 
threaten  them  with  destruction ;  on  which  account  the  godi 
of  Art  remain  separated  from  the  gods  of  the  Mysteries 
the  two  aplicres  must  be  strictly  dissociated.  Moat  of  their 
gods  the  Greeka  received  from  foreign  lands, — -as  Herodotiu 
states  expressly  with  regard  to  Egypt, — but  these  exotic 
myths  were  transformed  and  apiritualieed  by  the  Greeks; 
and  that  part  of  the  foreign  theogonies  which  accompaaitfd 
them,  waa,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Heilenes,  worked  up  intoa 
legeudaiy  narrative  which  ollen  redounded  to  tbe  disadvim- 
tage  of  tbe  divinities.  Thus  also  the  brutes  which  ctui- 
tinned  to  rank  aa  goda  among  the  Egyptians,  were  degraded 
to  eirtemal  aigus,  accompanying  the  Spiritual  god.  While 
they  have  each  an  individual  character,  the  Greek  goda  ai 
also  represented  aa  humao,  and  this  anthropomorphism 
ia  chafed  as  a  defect.  On  the  contrary  (we  may  imme- 
diately rejoin)  man  as  tbe  Spiritual  constitutes  tbe  element 
of  truth  in  the  Greek  goda,  whieh  rendered  them  superior  to 
all  elemental  deities,  and  all  mere  abatractiona  of  the  One  aad 
Higheat  Being.  On  the  other  aido  it  is  alleged  as  an  advan- 
tage of  the  Greek  goda,  that  they  are  represented  as  men 
— that  being  regarded  as  not  the  case  with  the  Christian 
God.     Schiller  says : 


"  While  t 
Tbe  mei 


!  Boda . 


ined  mora  b< 


But  the  Greek  gods  must  not  be  regarded  as  more  human 
than  the  Christian  God.  Chriat  is  much  more  a  Man .-  he 
lives,  diea — suffers  death  on  the  crosa, — which  ia  infinitely 
more  human  than  the  hunianity  of  the  Greek  Idea  of  the 
Beautiful,  But  in  referring  to  this  common  element  of  tbe 
Greek  and  the  Christian  religion,  it  must  be  said  of  both, 
that  if  a  manifestation  of  God  is  to  be  auppoaed  at  all,  h!l 
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1  form  must  lie  that  of  Spirit,  wliich  far  sensuous 
option  ia  eBsentially  the  human ;  for  no  other  form  caE 
lay  clium  to  spirituality.  Grod  appears  indeed  in  tlie  sun, 
in  the  mountain 8,  in  the  trees,  in  everything  that  has  hfe  ;  but 
a  natural  appearance  of  thia  kind,  is  not  the  form  proper  to 
Spirit:  here  God  ia  cognizable  only  in  the  miud  of  the  per- 
cipient. If  God  himself  ia  to  he  manifested  in  a  corres- 
ponding expression,  that  can  only  be  the  human  form  ;  for 
from  tliis  the  Spiritual  beams  forth.  But  if  it  were  asked: 
iDoes  Qod  neeetaarily  manifest  himself  P  the  question  must 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  for  there  ia  no  essen- 
tial existence  that  does  not  manifest  itself.  The  real 
defect  of  the  Greek  religion,  as  compared  with  the  Chris- 
tian, is,  therefore,  that  in  the  former  the  manifeglation  con- 
stitutes the  highest  mode  in  which  the  Divine  being  is 
conceived  to  exist — the  sum  and  substance  of  divinity; 
while  in  the  Christian  religion  the  manifestation  is  regarded 
only  as  a  temporary  phase  of  the  Divine.  Here  the  manifested 
God  dies,  and  elevates  himself  to  glory ;  only  after  death 
is  Christ  represented  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
The  Greek  god,  on  the  eontraryj  exists  for  his  worshippers 
peremiially  in  the  mani/estalion — only  in  marble,  in  metal 
or  wood,  or  as  figured  by  the  imagination.  But  why  did  God 
not  appear  to  the  Greeks  in  the  flesh  ?     Because  i 


I 
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not  duly  estimated,  did  not  obtain  honour  and  dignity, 
had  more  fully  elaborated  and  developed  himself 
attainment  of  the  Freedom  implicit  in  the  esthetic  mani- 
festation in  question ;  the  form  and  shaping  of  the  divinity 
therefore  continued  to  be  the  product  of  individual  views, 
[not  a  general,  impersonal  one].  One  element  in  Spirit  is, 
that  it  produces  itself — makes  itself  what  it  is  :  and  the  othei 
is,  that  it  is  originally  free — that  Freedom  is  its  nature  and 
its  Idea.  But  the  Greeks,  siuce  they  had  not  attained  an 
intellectual  conception  of  themselves,  did  not  yet  realize  Spirit 
in  its  UniTcrsality — had  not  the  idea  of  man  and  the  essential 
unit?  of  the  divine  and  hiimaa  nature  according  to  the 
Christian  view.  Only  the  self-reliant,  truly  subjective  Spirit 
eau  bear  to  dispense  with  the  phenomenal  side,  and  can 
Teoture  to  assign  the  Divine  Nature  tq  Spirit  alone.  It 
then  no  longer  needs  to  inweave  the  Natural  into  its  idea  of 
the  Spiritual,  in  order  to  hold  fast  its  cunceptiou  of  ihe 
B  2 
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Dirine,  and  to  have  its  unity  with  the  Dirine,  exl^rnnl!) 
Tisible ;  but  while  free  Thought  think*  the  PLeiiomena],  it  ia 
content  to  leave  it  as  it  is;  for  it  also  Mini*  that  union  of  the 
Finite  aud  the  Infinite,  and  recognizes  it  not  as  a  men 
accidental  union,  but  as  the  Absolute — the  eternal  Idea 
itself.  Since  Subjectivity  waa  not  comprehended  inallita 
depth  by  the  Greek  Spirit,  the  true  reconciliation  was  not 
attained  in  it,  and  the  human  Spirit  did  not  yet  assert ib 
true  position.  This  defect  shewed  itself  in  the  fact  of  Fats 
as  pure  subjectivity  appearing  superior  to  the  gods ;  it  alw 
shews  itself  in  the  fact,  that  men  derive  their  reaolves  not 
yet  from  themselves,  but  from  their  Oraclea.  Neither  human 
nor  divine  subjectivity,  recognized  aa  infinite,  has  aa  yet,  ^ 
Bolutely  decisive  authority. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


THE  POLITICAL  WOEK  C 


The  State  unites  the  two  phases  juat  eonaidered,  viz.,  the 
Subjective  and  the  Objectiye  "Work  of  Art.  In  the  Stal*, 
Spirit  is  not  a  mere  Object,  like  the  deities,  nor,  on  the  other 
band,  is  it  merely  subjectively  developed  to  a  beautiful  pbj- 
sique.  It  ia  here  a  living,  universal  Spirit,  but  ivhieh  is  at 
the  aame  time  the  self-conscious  Spuit  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  coromunitj. 

The  Democratical  Conatitution  alone  was  adapted  to  tha 
Spirit  and  poUtical  condition  in  question.  In  the  East  wo 
recognized  Despotism,  developed  in  magnificent  proportiooa, 
aa  a  form  of  government  strictly  appropriate  to  the  Dawn- 
Land  of  History.  Hot  less  adapted  is  the  democratical  fona 
in  Greece,  to  the  part  aeaigned  to  it  in  the  aame  great  drama. 
In  Greece,  viz.,  we  have  liie  freedom  of  the  Individual,  but 
it  baa  not  yet  advanced  to  such  a  degree  of  abstraction,  that 
the  aubjectivo  unit  ia  conscious  of  direct  dependence  on 
the  [general]  substantial  principle — the  State  aa  such.  In 
this  grade  of  Freedom,  the  individual  will  is  unfettered  in 
the  entire  range  of  its  vitaUty,  and  embodies  that  substantiil 
prindiJe,  [the  bond   of  the   political    union],  according  to 
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tts  particular  idioayncrnsy.  la  Home,  on  the  otiier  baud, 
we  ahall  observe  a.  hareli  sovereigucy  domiuating  over  the 
individual  members  of  the  State;  as  also  in  the  Gernmc 
Empire,  n  monarcliy,  in  which  the  Individual  is  L'ounected 
■with  aud  has  deuoirs  to  perform  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
sionarch,  but  to  the  whole  monarchical  orgauization. 
.  The  Democratical  State  ia  not  Patriarchal,— dues  not  vest 
on  a  still  unreflecting,  undeveloped  confidence,— but  iiuplies 
laws,  with  the  cousciouenesB  of  tlieir  being  founded  ou  an 
equitable  and  moral  basis,  and  the  recognition  of  these  htwa 
m  positive.  At  the  time  of  the  Kings,  no  political  life  had 
aa  yet  made  its  appearance  in  Hellas ;  there  arc,  therefore, 
only  slight  traces  of  Legislation.  But  in  the  interval  from 
the  Trojau  "War  till  uear  the  time  of  Cyrua,  its  necessity 
was  felt.  The  first  Lawgivers  are  known  under  tlie  name  of 
The  Seven  Sages, — a  title  which  afc  that  time  did  not  imply 
any  such  character  as  that  of  tiie  Sophists— teacjiers  of 
wisdom,  designedly  [and  systematically]  proclaiming  the 
ffight  and  True— but  merely  thinking  men,  whose  tliinking 
stopped  short  of  Science,  properly  so  called.  They  were 
practieal  politicians  ;  the  good  counsels  which  two  of 
them — Thales  of  Miletua  and  Bias  of  Priene— gave  to  the 
Ionian  cities,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Thus  Solon  was 
commissioned  by  the  Athenians  to  give  them  laws,  as  those 
then  in  operation  no  longer  sufficed.  Solon  gave  the  Athe- 
nians a  constitution  by  whicfi  all  obtained  equal  rights, 
yet  not  so  as  to  render  the  Democracy  a  quite  abstract 
one.  The  main  point  in  Democracy  is  moral  disposition. 
Virtue  is  the  basis  of  Democracy,  remarks  Montesquieu ;  and 
this  sentiment  ia  as  important  aa  it  is  true  in  reference  to 
the  idea  of  Democracy  commonly  entertained.  The  Sub- 
stance, [the  Principle]  of  Justice,  the  common  weal,  the 
general  iatereat,  is  the  main  consideration  ;  but  it  is  so  only 
AB  Custom,  in  the  form  of  Objective  Will,  so  that  morality 
properly  so  called— subjective  conTictioa  and  intention — hag 
not  yet  manifested  itself.  Law  esist-s,  and  is  in  point  of  sub- 
stance, the  Law  of  Freedom, — rational  [in  its  form  and  pur- 
port,] and  valid  because  it  is  Law,  i.e.  without  ulterior 
fumction.  As  in  Beauty  tlio  Natural  element— its  sensuous 
coefficient— remains,  so  also  in  this  customary  morality,  laws 
a^itume  tho  form  of  a  necessity  of  N'aturo.     The  Greeks  oo> 
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cupy  Ibe  middle  ground  of  Beauty  and  have  not  yet  attaind 
the  higher  stand-point  of  Truth.  While  Custom  and  WoEt 
is  the  form  in  which  the  Right  is  willed  and  done,  that  foim 
is  a  stable  one,  and  has  not  yet  admitted  into  it  the  foe  rf 
[unreflected]  immediacy — -reflection  and  subjectivitj  d 
Will.  The  interests  of  the  community  may,  tberefoi«,  eaa- 
tinue  to  be  entrusted  to  the  will  and  resolve  of  the  citiMiu, 
— and  this  must  be  the  basis  of  the  Greek  constitution ;  for 
no  principle  has  as  yet  manifested  itself,  which  can  cont» 
vene  such  Choice  conditioned  by  Custom,  and  hinder  its 
realizing  itself  in  action.  The  Democratic  Constitu- 
tion is  here  the  only  possible  one :  the  citizens  are  still  nfr 
conscious  of  particular  interests,  and  therefore  of  a  corropt' 
ing  element :  the  Objective  "Will  is  in  their  case  not  disin- 
tegrated. Athene  the  goddess  is  Athena  itself, — »'.«.,  tiw 
real  and  concrete  spirit  of  the  citizens.  The  divinity  ceoui 
to  inspire  their  life  and  conduct^  only  when  the  "Will  has  re- 
treated within  itself — into  the  adytum  of  cognition  and  con- 
Bcience,^nnd  has  posited  the  infinite  schism  between  tiio 
Subjective  and  the  Objective.  TLe  above  is  the  true  poaitiffli 
of  the  Democratic  polity;  its  justification  and  absolute  nec» 
sity  rests  on  this  still  immanent  Objective  Morality.  For  the 
modem  conceptions  of  Democracy  this  justification  cannot  b« 
pleaded.  These  provide  that  the  interests  of  the  communitj', 
the  afi'airs  of  State,  shall  be  discussed  and  decided  by 
the  People ;  that  the  individual  members  of  the  communih' 
shall  deliberate,  lu-ge  their  respective  opinions,  and  give  then 
votes ;  and  this  on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of  the  State 
and  its  concerns  are  the  interests  of  such  individual  membeni 
All  this  is  very  well ;  but  the  essential  condition  and  distinc- 
tion in  regard  to  various  phases  of  Democracy  is.  What  ti 
the  thiracter  of  these  individual  members?  They  are  abso- 
lutely authorized  to  assume  their  position,  only  in  as  far  m 
their  nOl  is  still  Objective  Will — not  one  that  wishes  this  or 
that,  not  mere  "good"  will,  For  good  will  is  something 
particular— rests  on  the  morality  of  individuals,  on  their  con- 
viction aud  subjective  feeling.  That  very  subjective  Freedom 
which  constitutes  the  principle  and  determines  the  peculiar 
form  of  Freedom  in  ow  world, — which  forma  the  absokte 
bftsis  of  our  political  and  religious  life,  coold  not  manifesli 
itself  in  Greece  otherwise  than  ai  a  dettrucUve  element. 
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Sabiectivity  was  a  grade  not  greatly  ia  advance  of  that  occa- 
I  pifid  by  the  Greek  Spirit ;  that  pliaae  must  of  necessity  soon 
oe  attained :  but  it  pluBged  the  Greek  world  into  ruin,  for 
the  polity  which  that  world  embodied  was  not  calculated 
for  tbis  Bide  of  humanity — did  not  recognize  this  pbase ; 
since  it  bad  not  made  ita  appearance  when  that  polity  began 
to  exist.  Of  the  Greeks  in  the  first  and  genuine  form  of 
their  Preedora,  we  may  aasert,  that  they  had  no  conscience  ; 
Vie  habit  of  living  for  their  country  without  farther  [analysia 
or]  reflection,  was  the  principle  dominant  among  them.  The 
consideration  of  the  State  in  the  abstract — which  to  our  un- 
derstanding is  the  essential  point — was  alien  to  them.  Their 
grand  object  was  their  country  in  ita  living  and  real  aspect ; — 
Mm  actual  Athens,  this  Sparta,  these  Temples,  these  Altars, 
this  form  of  Eocial  life,  this  union  of  fellow-citizens,  these 
manners  and  customs.  To  the  Greek  bis  country  was  a 
necessary  of  life,  without  which  eiiatenee  was  impossible. 
It  was  the  Sophists — the  "Teachers  of  Wisdom" — who  first 
introduced  subjective  reflection,  and  the  new  doctrine  that 
each  man  should  act  according  to  his  own  conviction.  When 
reflection  once  comes  into  play,  the  inquiry  is  started 
whether  the  Principles  of  Law  (das  Eecht)  cannot  be  im- 
proved. Instead  of  holding  by  the  existing  state  of  things, 
internal  conviction  is  relied  upon ;  and  thus  begins  a  sub- 
iectire  independent  Freedom,  in  "which  the  individual  finds 
nimself  in  a  position  to  bring  everything  to  the  test  of  bis 
own  conscience,  even  in  defiance  of  the  existing  constitution. 
Each  ono  has  his  "principles,"  and  that  view  which  accords 
with  his  private  judgment  be  regards  aa practically  the  best, 
and  as  claiming  practical  realisation.  This  decay  even  Tbucy- 
dides  notices,  when  be  speaks  of  every  one's  thinking  that 
things  are  going  on  badly  when  he  has  not  a  hand  in  the 
management. 

To  this  state  of  things — in  which  (ivery  one  presumes  to 
have  a  judgment  of  bia  own — confidence  in  Great  Men  is 
antagonistic.  When,  in  earlier  times,  the  Atheniuus  com- 
miasion  Solon  to  legislate  for  them,  or  when  Lycurgus  appears 
at  Sparta  as  lawgiver  and  regulator  of  the  State,  it  is  evi- 
dently not  supposed  that  the  people  in  general  think  that 
they  know  best  what  is  politically  right.  At  a  later  time 
$iao,  it  WM  diatiuguiahed  persoiiagea  of  plastic  geniiu  in 
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wboot  the  peuple  placed  tbeir  confidence :  Clebthenes,  *f, 
vho  made  tlie  cocistilatioD  still  more  democrstic  than  itM 
been, — Milliades,  Themiatocles,  Aristides,  and  Cimon,  «b» 
in  the  Median  wore  stand  at  the  head  of  Atheniaa  aSaia,— 
ftad  Pericles,  in  whom  Athenian  glory  centres  as  in  its  focui. 
But  09  soon  as  »nj  of  the»«  great  men  had  performed  wkl 
was  needed,  enry  mtruded^i.c.  the  recoil  of  the  eentiment 
of  etiuality  against  conspicuous  talent— and  he  waa  eitiiffl 
ImpriBoned  or  exiled.  Finallj,  the  Svcopbants  arose  amcng 
the  people,  aaperaing  all  iniUvidual  greatness,  and  reviliEg 
thoae  who  took  the  lead  in  public  afiairs. 

But  there  are  three  other  points  in  the  condition  of  the 
Greek  republics  that  must  be  ^articularhr  observed. 

1.  With  Democraej'  in  that  Form  in  which  alone  it  existed 
in  Greece,  OraeJet  ore  intimately  connected.  To  an  inde- 
pendent resolve,  a  consolidated  Subjectivity  of  the  Will  (in 
which  the  latter  ia  determined  by  preponderating  reasons)  ii 
absolutely  indispensable ;  but  the  G-reeks  had  not  this  element 
of  strength  and  vigour  in  tbeir  volition.  When  a  colonv 
was  to  be  founded,  when  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  the  wii> 
ship  of  foreign  deities,  or  when  a  general  was  about  to  giw 
battle  to  the  enemy,  the  oruclea  were  consulted.  Before  tbfl 
battle  of  Flatiea,  Fausaniaa  took  care  that  an  augury  should 
be  taken  from  the  animals  ofi'ered  in  sacrifice,  and  was  in- 
formed by  the  Bootbsayer  Tisamenus  that  the  sacrifices  were 
favourable  to  the  Greeks  provided  they  remained  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  Asopus,  "but  the  contrary,  if  they  crosseil 
the  stream  and  began  tlie  buttle.  Pauaanias,  therefoiQ 
awaited  the  attack.  In  their  private  oSairs,  too,  the  Oreela 
cnme  to  a  detennioation  not  so  much  from  subjective  con- 
viction as  from  Bome  extraneoiis  suggestion.  With  the 
ndvonce  of  democracy  wc  observe  the  oracles  no  longer  con- 
sulted on  the  most  important  matters,  but  the  particuUr 
views  of  popular  orators  influencing  and  deciding  the  policy 
of  the  State.  Ab  at  this  time  Socratea  relied  upon  his 
'■  DjBmon,"  so  the  popular  leaders  and  the  people  relied  on 
their  iudividua!  convictiona  in  forming  their  decisions.  But 
contemporaneously  with  thin  were  introduced  corruption, 
disorder,  and  an  unintermitted  process  of  change  in  the 
coDStitutioQ. 

2.  Another  circum&tatwe  t^at  demawda  a^tecial  atteution 
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here,  is  the  element  of  Slavery.  This  was  a,  necesso 
ditioii  of  an  aisthetic  democracy,  where  it  was  the  rig&t  nud 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  deliver  or  to  listen  to  orations 
respectiog  tbo  management  of  the  State  in  the  place  of 
public  assembly,  to  ta£e  part  iu  the  exercises  of  tho  Gym- 
nasia, aod  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  festivals.  It  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  such  occupntiona,  that  the  citizens 
should  be  freed  from  handicraft  occupations ;  consequently, 
that  what  among  us  is  peri'ormed  by  free  citizens— the  work 
of  daily  life — should  be  done  by  slaves.  Slavery  does  not 
cease  until  the  Will  has  been  infinitely  self-reflected* — until 
Right  is  conceived  as  appertaiuing  to  every  freeuian,  and  the 
term  freeman  is  regarded  as  a  synonyme  for  man  in  his 
generic  nature  as  endowed  ^ith  Beaaon,  S'at  here  we  still 
occupy  the  stand-point  of  Morality  as  mere  Wont  and  Cus- 
tom, and  therefore  known  only  as  u  peculiarity  attaching  to  a 
certain  kind  of  eiistcnce,  [not  as  absolute  and  universal  Law.] 
3.  It  iDust  also  be  remarked,  thirdly,  that  such  democratic 
constitutions  are  possible  only  in  small  states — states  which 
do  not  much  exceed  the  compass  of  cities.  The  whole  Folia 
of  the  Athenians  is  united  in  the  one  city  of  Athens,  Tra- 
dition tells  that  Theseus  united  the  scattered  Demes  into  an 
integral  totality.  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  the  Spartans  were  march- 
ing upon  Attica,  its  entire  population  took  refuge  in  the 
city.  Only  in  such  cities  can  the  interests  of  all  be  similar; 
in  large  empires,  on  tho  contrary,  diverse  and  conflicting 
interests  are  sure  to  present  themselves.  Tho  living  to- 
gether in  one  city,  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  see  each 
other  daily,  render  a  common  culture  and  a.  lieinj  democratic 
polity  possible.  In  Democracy,  the  main  point  is  that  tho 
character  of  the  citizen  bo  plastic,  all  "  of  a  piece."  lie 
must  be  present  at  the  critical  stages  of  public  business;  he 
must  take  part  in  decisive  crises  vith  bis  entire  personality, 
— not  with  his  vote  merely  j  he  must  mingle  in  the  heat  ot 
action, — the  passion  and  interest  of  the  whole  mm  being 
absorbed  in  the  affair,  and  the  warmth  with  which  a  resolve 
was  made  being  equally  ardent  during  its  execution.  That 
unity  of  opinion  to  which  the  whole  community  must  be 
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brought  l^whec  any  political  step  is  to  be  taken,]  muat  bo 
produced  in  the  indiTiduHl  members  of  the  state  bj'  aratorud 
tvoiion.  If  this  mere  attempted  by  Meriting — in  an  abstract, 
lifelesa  way — no  general  fervour  mould  be  excited  among  the 
social  units ;  and  the  greater  the  number,  the  less  weighl; 
would  each  individual  vote  have.  In  a  large  empire  a  gene- 
ral inquiry  might  be  made,  votes  might  be  gathered  in  the 
eeveral  communities,  and  the  results  reckoned  up — aa  vaa 
done  by  the  French  Convention.  But  a  political  eiistence 
of  this  kind  is  destitute  of  life,  and  the  World  is  ipso  facts 
broken  into  fragments  and  dissipated  into  a  mere  Papa^ 
world.  In  the  French  Berolutioo,  therefore,  the  repubhraa 
constitution  never  actuaUy  became  a  Uemocracy :  Tyranny, 
Despotism,  raised  its  voice  under  the  mask  of  Freedom 
and  Equality. 

We  come  now  to  the  Second  Period  of  Greek  History. 
The  first  period  saw  the  G-reek  Spirit  attain  its  lesthetic  de- 
velopment and  reach  maturity — realize  its  esgential  leing. 
The  second  shews  it  manifestiog  itself— eshibits  it  initafiiU 
glory  as  producing  a  work  for  the  world,  asserting  its  prin- 
ciple in  the  struggle  with  an  antegouistic  force,  and  tnum- 
puantly  maintaining  it  agaiost  that  attack. 


THE  WARS  WITH  THE  PERSIANS. 

Thb  period  of  contact  wath  the  preceding  World-His- 
torical  people,  is  generally  to  be  regarded  as  the  second  in 
the  history  of  any  nation.  The  World- Historical  contact  of 
the  Greeks  was  with  the  Persians  ;  in  that,  Greece  eshibited 
itself  in  its  most  glorious  aspect.  The  occasion  of  the  Me- 
dian wars  was  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities  against  the 
Persians,  in  which  the  Athenians  and  Bretriana  assisted 
them.  That  which,  in  particular,  induced  the  Athenians  to 
take  their  part,  was  tho  circumstance  that  the  son  of  Pisis. 
trains,  after  his  attempts  to  regain  sovereignty  iu  Athens 
had  failed  in  Greece,  had  betaken  himself  to  the  King  of 
the  Persians.  The  Father  of  History  has  given  ua  a  bril- 
liant description  of  these  Median  wars,  and  for  the  object 
we  are  now  pursuing  we  need  not  dwell  long  upon  them. 
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B  beginning  of  the  Median  wars,  Lacediemoi 
lession  of  the  Hegemony,  partly  aa  the  result  of  having 
■  igated  and  enslared  the  free  nation  of  the  MesaenianB, 
7  because  it  had  naaiated  many  Grreek  etatea  to  expel 
r  Tyrants.  ProToked  hj  the  part  the  Greeks  had  taken 
^H^sti^g  the  lonians  agamat  him,  the  Persian  Kiog  sent 
Ids  to  the  Greek  cities  to  require  them  to  rive  Water 
i  Earth, »'.  e.  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  The  Persian 
roys  were  contemptuously  sent  back,  and  the  liacedffimo- 
a  went  so  far  as  to  throw  them  into  a  well— a  deed,  i 
of  which  thoy  afterwards  so  deeply  repented,  aa  to 
3  Laced  temoniana  to  Susa  in  expiation.  The  Per- 
1  King  then  dispatched  an  army  to  iavade  Greece.  With 
hTsstly  superior  force  the  Athenians  and  Platieans,  without 
'ifrom  their  compatriots,  contended  at  Marathon  under  Mil- 
lies, and  gained  the  victory.  Ailerivards,  Xerxes  came  down 
upOD  Greece  with  his  enormous  masses  of  nations  (Herodo- 
tna  gives  a  detailed  description  of  this  expedition)  ;  and  with 
the  terrible  array  of  land-forces  was  associated  the  not  less 
formidable  fleet.  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Theasaly  were  soon 
Bubjugated  ;  but  the  entrance  into  Greece  Proper — the  Paaa 
of  Thermopylas— was  defended  by  three  hundred  Spartans 
and  seven  hundred  Theapians,  whose  fate  ia  well  Known, 
Athens,  voluntarily  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was  ravaged  ; 
the  images  of  the  goda  which  ib  contained  were  "  an  abomi- 
nation '*  to  the  Persians,  who  worshipped  the  Amorphous,  the 
Unformed.  In  spite  of  the  disunion  of  the  Greeks,  the  Per- 
sian fleet  was  beaten  at  Salamis  ;  and  this  glorious  iDattle-day 
presents  the  three  greatest  tragedians  of  Greece  in  remark- 
able chronological  association  :  for^^schylua  waa  one  of  the 
combatants,  and  helped  to  gain  the  victory,  Sophoclea 
danced  at  the  festival  that  celebrated  it,  and  on  the  same 
day  Euripides  was  born.  The  host  that  remained  in  Greece, 
under  the  command  of  Mardonius,  was  beaten  at  Platsaa  by 
Pausauiaa,  and  the  Persian  power  waa  consequently  broken 
at  various  points. 

Thus  waa  Greece  freed  from  the  pressure  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  it.  Greaterbattlea,  unquestionably,  have  been 
fought ;  but  these  live  immortal  not  in  the  historical  records 
of  Nations  only,  but  also  of  Science  and  of  Art — of  the 
Noble  and  the  Moral  generally.     For  these  are  World-His- 
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torical  yJctoriea ;  tliey  were  tlie  salvation  of  culture  »iid 
Spiritual  vigour,  aud  they  rendered  the  Asiatic  principle 
poweHesB.  How  ol'ten,  on  other  ocMHiunB,  have  not  tdhi 
■ocriflced  everythiug  for  one  grand  object!  How  often  ha™ 
not  warriora  fallen  for  Duty  and  Country  !  But  here  ws 
sre  called  to  admire  not  only  valour,  genius  and  spiii^ 
but  the  purport  of  the  contest— the  efiect,  the  nWti 
which  are  unique  iu  their  kind.  In  all  other  battles  a  pu> 
ticiilar  interest  is  predominant ;  hut  the  immortal  lame  of  the 
Greeks  is  none  other  thaff  tlieir  due,  in  consideration  of  tha 
noble  cause  forwhieh  deliverance  ^vaa  achieved.  In  the  hiatoiy 
of  the  world  it  is  not  the  formal  [eubjeetive  aud  individual] 
valour  that  has  been  displayed,  not  the  so-called  merit  of  the 
combatants,  but  the  importance  of  the  cause  itself,  that  anut 
decide  the  fame  of  the  achievement.  In  the  case  before  ua, 
the  interest  of  the  "World's  History  buog  trembling  in  the 
balance.  Oriental  despotism — a  world  united  under  ono 
)i>rd  and  sovereign — on  the  one  aide,  and  separate  states— 
insignificant  in  extent  and  resources,  but  animated  by  free 
individuality — on  the  other  side,  etood  front  to  front  in  array 
of  battle.  Never  in  History  has  the  superiority  of  spiritual 
power  over  material  bulk — and  that  of  no  contemptible 
amount — been  made  so  gloriously  manifest,  Thia  war,  and 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  states  which  took  tba 
lead  in  it,  is  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Greece.  Every- 
thing which  the  Greek  principle  involved,  then  reached  its 
perfect  blooai  aud  came  into  the  light  of  day. 

The  Athenions  continued  their  wars  of  couquest  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  tbereby  attained  a  high  degree  of  prospe- 
rity ;  while  the  Lacedtemonians,  who  hud  no  naval  power, 
remained  quiet.  The  antagonism  of  Athens  and  Spartanow 
commences^a  favourite  theme  for  historical  treatment.  It 
may  be  asserted  that  it  is  an  idle  inquiry,  which  of  these  two 
states  justly  claims  the  superiority,  and  that  the  endeavour 
should  rather  be,  to  eihioit  each  as  in  its  own  depart- 
nient  a  necessary  and  worthy  phase  of  the  Greek  Spirit.  On 
Sparta's  behalf,  e.  g.  many  categories  may  be  referred  to  in 
which  sae  displays  excellence  ;  strictness  m  point  of  morals, 
subjection  to  discipline,  &c,,  may  be  advantageously  cited. 
But  the  leading  principle  that  characterizes  this  state  ii 
Politiou!  Virtue,  which  Athei's  and  Sparta  have,  indeed,  iu 
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eommoti,  but  which  in  the  one  stnte  developed  itself  to  a 
work  of  Art,  viz.,  Free  Individuality — in  the  other  retained 
its  aubstoTitial  form.  Before  we  apeak  of  the  Peloponneaian 
War,  in  which  the  jealousy  of  Sparta  and  Athens  hroke  out 
into  a  flame,  we  must  eshibit  more  speciflcally  the  funda- 
mentnl  character  of  the  two  atatea — their  distinctions  in  a 
political  acd  moral  respect. 


"Wb  have  already  become  acquainted  with  Athens  as  an 
asylum  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  districts  of  Greece, 
in  which  a  very  mixed  population  waa  congregated.  The 
Yorioua  branchea  of  human  industry — agriculture,  handi- 
craft, and  trade  (especially  by  sea) — were  tmited  in  Athena, 
but  gave  occBsioa  to  much  dissension.  An  antagonism  had 
early  arisen  between  ancient  and  wealthy  famihea  and  auch 
aa  were  poorer.  Three  parties,  whose  distinction  had  been 
HTOunded  ou  their  local  poaition  and  tlie  mode  of  life  which 
that  poaition  suggeated,  were  then  fully  recognized.  These 
were,  the  Pediseans — inhabitants  of  the  plain,  the  rich  and 
nriatocratic ;  the  Diacriana — mountaineers,  cultivators  of  the 
TJno  and  oiive,  and  herdsmen,  who  were  the  most  numerous 
class ;  and  between  the  two  [in  political  status  and  senti- 
ment], the  Paraliana — inhabitaata  of  the  coast — the  moderate 
party.  The  polity  of  the  state  waa  wavering  between  Aris- 
tocracy and  Democracy.  Solon  effected,  by  his  division  into 
four  property-classea,  a  medium  between  these  oppoaites. 
All  these  together  formed  the  popular  assembly  for  delibe- 
ration and  decision  on  pubhc  affairs ;  but  the  offices  of 
government  were  reserved  for  the  three  superior  classes.  It 
19  remarkable  that  even  while  Solon  was  atill  living  and 
actually  present,  and  in  spite  of  hia  opposition,  Pisistratus 
acquired  supremacy.  The  constitution  had,  aa  it  were,  not 
yet  entered  into  the  blood  and  life  of  the  community ;  it  had 
not  yet  become  the  habit  of  moral  and  civil  existence.  But 
it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  Pisistratus  introduced  no 
legislative  changes,  and  that  he  presented  himself  before  the 
Areopojpis  to  answer  an  accusation  brought  against  ""'" 
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The  rule  of  Pisistratus  and  of  his  sons  appears  to  b&vc  beai 
needed  for  repressing  the  p  ower  of  great  families  and  factioai, 
—for  accuatomtng  them  ti>  order  and  peace,  and  the  citiiena 
generally,  oii  the  other  hand,  to  the  Solonian  legialation. 
Thia  being  accomplished,  that  rule  was  necesHarily  regarded 
as  euperfluous,  and  the  principles  of  a  free  code  enter  into 
conflict  with  the  power  of  the  Piaistratidaa.  The  Pisistn- 
tidswere  expeUed,HipparchuB  killed,  and  Hippiaa  banished. 
Then  factions  were  reviyed  ;  the  Alcmawnidffl,  who  took  tba 
lead  in  the  insurrection,  favoured  Democracy  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Spartana  aided  the  adverse  party  of  Isagoraa, 
which  followed  the  aristocratic  direction.  Tho  Alcma- 
onidiB,  with  Cleisthenes  at  their  head,  kept  the  upper  hand. 
This  leader  made  the  constitution  still  more  democratic  than 
it  had  been ;  tlie  ^v\al,  of  which  hitlierto  there  had  been 
only  four,  were  increased  to  ten,  and  this  had  tho  effect  of 
diminishing  the  influence  of  the  clana.  Lastly,  Pericles 
rendered  the  constitution  yet  more  democratic  by  diminishiiig 
the  eaaentia!  dignity  of  the  Areopagus,  and  bringing  causes 
that  had  hitherto  belonged  to  it,  before  the  Demoa  and  the 
[ordinary]  tribunals.  Periclea  was  a  statesman  of  plastic* 
antique  charBctcr :  when  he  devoted  himself  to  public  life, 
he  renounced  private  life,  withdrew  from  all  feasts  and  ban- 
quets, and  pursued  without  intermission  his  aim  of  being 
uaeful  to  the  atate, — a  course  of  conduct  by  which  he  attained 
such  an  exalted  position,  that  Aristophanes  calls  him  the 
Zeus  of  Athens.  We  cannot  but  admire  him  in  the  highest 
degree :  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  light-minded  hut  highly 
refined  and  cultivated  people;  the  only  means  by  which  be 
could  obtain  influence  and  authority  over  them,  was  bis 
personal  character  and  the  impression  he  produced  of- hii 
being  a  thoroughly  noble  man,  exclusively  intent  upon  the 
weal  of  the  State,  and  of  superiority  to  his  fellovr.^:itiKei» 
in  native  genius  and  acquired  knowledge.  In  force  of*Hidivi- 
dual  character  no  atatesiaan  can  be  compared   with  him. 

*  "  Plostici,''  intiiitatingp  his  absolute  devotion  to  BtateemniiBhipi  Ibe 
latter  not  beiog  b  mere  mecbanicsl  addition,  but  di&ueed  as  a  vitoliiin? 
andjbrmaiivt  power  Ihro ugh  llie  whole  man.  The  same  term  is  nwd 
below  to  dlstinguiah  Ibe  viCaliziu^  momlity  that  pervades  the  drsmas  of 
J&chyluB  Had  Sapbocles,  from  tbe  abstract  scDtinwatalitiea  of  Euripides. 
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Afl  a  general  principle,  the  Democratic  ConBtitution 
sfibrds  tbe  widest  scope  for  the  development  of  great  political 
characters  ;  for  it  eicela  all  others  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
it  not  only  aZ/oiw  of  the  display  of  their  powers  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  but  maamont  them  to  use  those  powers  for 
the  general  weal.  At  the  same  time,  no  member  of  the 
community  can  obtain  influence  unless  he  haa  the  power  of 
satisfying  the  intellect  and  judgment,  as  well  as  the  passions 
and  vohitility  of  a  cultivated  people. 

In  Athens  a  vital  freedom  exiated,  and  n  vital  equality  of 
jnanners  and  mental  culture ;  and  if  inequality  of  property 
could  not  be  avoided,  it  ncverthokss  did  not  reach  an  ex- 
treme. Together  witii  this  equality,  and  within  the  compass 
of  this  freedom,  all  diversities  of  character  and  talent,  and 
all  variety  of  idiosyncrasy  could  assert  itself  in  the  most 
unrestrained  manner,  and  find  the  most  abundant  Htimulus 
to  development  in  its  environment ;  for  the  predominant 
elements  of  Athenian  esiateiico  were  tbe  independence  of 
the  social  unite,  and  a  culture  animated  by  the  Spirit  of 
Beauty.  It  was  Pericles  who  originated  the  production  of 
those  eternal  monuments  of  sculpture,  whose  scanty  remains 
astonish  posterity ;  it  was  before  thia  people  that  the  dramas 
of  J£schylus  and  Sophocles  wero  performed ;  and  later  on 
those  of  Euripides  —  which,  however,  do  not  exhibit  the 
same  plastic  moral  character,  and  in  which  the  principle  of 
corruption  is  more  manifest.  To  this  people  were  addressed 
the  orations  of  Pericles :  from  it  sprung  a  band  of  men 
whose  genius  haa  become  classical  for  ail  centuries ;  for  to 
thia  number  belong,  besides  those  already  named,  Thucy- 
dides,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristophanes — the  last  of  whom 
[jreserved  entire  the  political  seriousness  of  his  people  at  the 
time  when  it  was  being  corrupted  ;  and  who,  imbued  with 
this  seriousness,  wrote  and  dramatized  with  a  view  to  his 
country's  weal.  "We  recognize  in  the  Athenians  great 
industry,  susceptibility  to  escitement,  and  development  of 
individuality  within  the  sphere  of  Spirit  conditioned  by  the 
morality  of  Custom.  The  blame  with  which  we  find  them 
Tiaited  in  Xenophon  and  Plato,  attaches  rather  to  that  later 

Eriodwhen  misfortune  and  the  corruption  of  the  democracy 
d  already  supervened.     But  if  wo  would  have  the  verdict 
of  the  Ancients  on  the  political  lila  of  Atlien&,  -««  tgimA 
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turu,  not  to  Xenophoo,  nor  evea  to  Plato,  but  to  those  who 
had  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  state  in  its  full  vigour— 
who  managed  its  affairs  and  have  been  esteemed  its  greatest 
leaders— i.e.,  to  its  Statesmen.  Among  these,  Pericle*  ii 
the  ZeuB  of  the  hnmnn  Pantlicon  of  Athena.  Tbucydidea 
puts  into  his  mouth  the  moat  profound  deacription  o( 
Atheaiiui  life,  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
the  warriors  who  fell  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponneaiaa 
War.  He  proposea  to  shew  for  what  a  city  and  in  support 
of  what  interests  they  hod  died ;  and  this  leads  the  speaker 
directly  to  the  essential  elements  of  the  Atheoiaa  com- 
munity. He  goes  on  to  paint  the  character  of  Athens,  and 
what  he  says  is  most  profoundly  thoughtful,  as  well  as  moat 
just  and  true.  "We  Iotc  the  beautiful,"  he  says,  "but 
without  ostentation  or  extravagance;  we  philosophize  with- 
out being  seduced  thereby  into  effeminacy  and  inactivity 
(for  when  men  give  themselves  up  to  Thought,  they  get 
further  and  further  from  the  Practical — from  activity  for  the 

fublie,  for  the  common  weal).  We  are  hold  and  daring; 
ut  this  courageous  energy  in  action  does  not  prevent  ui 
from  giving  ourselves  on  account  of  what  we  undertake  (we 
have  a  clear  consciousneaa  respecting  it) ;  anionj;  other 
natioDB,  on  the  contrary,  martial  daring  ha,B  its  basis  in 
deficiency  of  culture :  we  know  beat  how  to  diatinguish 
between  the  agreeable  and  the  irksome ;  notwithstandiag 
which,  we  do  not  shrink  from  perils,"  Thus  Athens  ei- 
hibited  the  spectacle  of  a  state  whose  esistence  waa  essen- 
tially directed  to  realizing  the  Beautiful,  which  had  a 
thoroughly  cultivated  consciousness  respecting  the  serions 
side  of  public  affairs  and  the  interests  of  Man's  Spirit  and 
Life,  and  united  with  that  consciousness,  hardy  courage  and 
practical  ability. 


Hebe  we  witness  on  the  other  hand  rigid  abstract  vir 
— a  life  devoted  to  the  State,  but  in  which  the  activity  aod   ! 
freedom  of  individualiW  is  put  in  the  back-ground.    [R*   | 
poUty  of  Sparta  is  baaed  on  institutions  which  do  fiill  jui 
to  the  interest  of  the  State,  but  whose  object  is  a  lifi 
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equality — Dot  free  moTemeiit.  The  very  first  steps  m 
Bpartaii  History  are  very  different  from  ttie  early  stages  ol 
Athenian  development.  Tbe  Spartans  wer«  Dorians — the 
Athenians  loniaos  ;  and  this  Dational  distinction  has  an 
influence  on  their  Constitution  olsn.  In  reference  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Spartan  State  originated,  wo  ohserve  that 
the  Dorians  invaded  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  HeracleidB, 
mhdued  the  indigenous  trihes,  and  condemned  them  to 
slavery  ;  for  the  Helots  were  doubtless  aborigines.  The  fate 
that  had  befallen  the  Helots,  was  suffered  at  a  later  epoch 
■fay  the  MesBenians;  for  inhuman  severity  of  this  order  waa 
innate  in  Spartan  character.  While  the  Athenians  had  a 
&inily-life,  and  siares  among  them  were  inmates  of  the 
house,  the  relation  of  the  Spartaua  to  the  suhjugntod  raco 
was  one  of  even  greater  harshness  than  that  of  the  Turks  to 
the  Greeks  ;  a  state  of  warfare  ^as  constantly  kept  up  in 
liacediBmon,  In  entering  upon  office,  tlie  Ephora  made  an 
imreeerved  declaration  of  war  against  the  Helots,  and  the 
latter  were  habitually  given  up  to  tbe  younger  Spartans  to 
"be  practised  upon  in  their  martial  exercises.  The  Helota 
were  on  some  occasions  set  free,  and  fought  against  the 
enemy ;  moreover,  they  displayed  extraordinary  valour  in 
tbe  ranks  of  the  Spartans  j  but  on  their  return  they  were 
butchered  in  the  most  cowardly  and  insidious  way.  As  in 
a  alave-Bhip  the  crew  are  eonstaatSy  armed,  and  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  an  inHurrection,  bo  the  Spartnna 
exercised  a  constant  ligilauce  over  the  Helota,  and  were 
always  in  a  condition  of  war,  as  against  enemies- 
Property  in  land  was  divided,  even  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Lycurgus  (as  Plutarch  relates)  into  equal  parts, 
of  which  90O0  only  belonged  to  the  Spartans— i.e.,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city — and  30,000  to  the  Lacedamonians 
or  Perifflci.  At  the  same  lime  it  was  appointed,  in  order  to 
maintain  this  equality,  that  the  portions  of  ground  should 
Bot  be  sold.  But  how  little  such  an  institution  avails  to 
effect  its  object,  ia  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  sequel 
Lacediemon  owed  its  ruin  chiefly  to  the  inequality  of  poa 
sessions.  As  daughters  were  capable  of  inheriting,  many 
estates  had  corae  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  a  few 
fumilies,  and  at  last  all  tbe  landed  property  was  in  the  hands 
a  limiteil  number ;  an  if  to  shew  how  foolish  it  is 
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attempt  a  forced  equalitj^, — an  attempt  ivhicb,  while  m* 
effective  in  realisdng  its  piofeBsed  object,  is  also  deatroctiTe 
of  a  most  eesential  point  of  liberty — the  free  disposition  of 
property.  Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  legislatioa  of 
LycurguB,  is  hia  forbidding  all  money  except  that  made  of 
iron — an  enactment  which  necessitated  the  abolition  of  all 
foreign  businesa  and  trafiSc.  Tbe  Spartans  moreover  hadao 
nayal  force — a  force  indiapensable  to  tbe  support  and  !a» 
tberacce  of  commerce  ;  aud  on  occiisioiis  when  euch  a  foiw 
was  required,  they  had  to  apply  to  the  Persians  for  it. 

It  was  with  an  especial  view  to  promote  similarity  of  man- 
ners, and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  citizens  with 
each  other,  that  the  Spartans  bad  meals  in  common—* 
community,  however,  which  disparaged  family  life ;  for 
eating  and  drinking  is  a  private  affair,  and  conaequeatlf 
belongs  to  domestic  retirement.  It  was  so  regarded  aiaong 
the  Athenians ;  with  theia  association  was  not  material  but 
spiritual,  and  oven  their  banquets,  as  we  see  from  Xenopbon 
and  Plato,  had  an  intellectual  tone.  Among  the  Spaituu, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  the  costs  of  the  common  meal  were  met 
by  the  contributions  of  tbe  several  members,  and  he  who 
was  too  poor  to  offer  such  a  contribution  was  conseqoently 
excluded. 

As  to  the  Political  Constitution  of  Sparta,  its  basis  may 
be  called  democratic,  but  with  considerable  modificatioaa 
which  rendered  it  almost  an  Aristocracy  and  Oligarchy.  At 
the  head  of  the  State  were  two  Kings,  at  whose  aide  was  ■ 
Senate  (^ytpovala),  chosen  from  the  best  men  of  the  Stale, 
and  which  also  performed  the  functions  of  a,  court  of  justice — 
deciding  rather  in  accordance  with  moral  and  legal  customs, 
than  with  written  laws ,•  Tbe  yEpovaia  was  also  the  highest 
State-Council — the  Council  of  the  Kings,  regulating  the 
most  important  affairs.  Lastly,  one  of  tbe  highest  magis- 
tracies was  that  of  the  EpJiors,  respecting  whose  election  wa 
have  no  definite  information ;  Aristotle  says  that  tbe  mode 
of  choice  was  eiceedingly  childish.    We  learn  from  Aristotle 
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that  even  ijersona  without  oobility  or  property  could  attain 
this  digiiity.  The  Ephora  had  t'uU  authori^  to  convoke 
iwpular  asaeuiblies,  to  put  resolutions  to  the  vote,  and  to 
Nopose  lawe,  almost  in  the  same  way  as  the  trihuni  plebu  in 
Kome.  Their  power  became  tyrannical,  like  that  which 
Bobespierre  and  his  party  exercised  for  a  time  in  Prance, 

While  the  Lacedaemonian  a  directed  their  entire  attention 
to  the  State,  Intellectual  Culture — Art  and  Science — waanob 
domiciled  among  them.  The  Spartans  appeared  to  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks,  stifl',  coarse,  awkward  beings,  who  could  not 
trtmaoct  business  involving  any  degree  of  intricacy,  or  at 
least  peribrmed  it  very  eiumsily.  Thucydidea  makes  the 
Athenians  say  to  the  Spartans:  "  Tou  have  laws  and  cub- 
toina  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  others ;  and 
besides  thia,  you  proceed,  when  you  go  into  other  countries, 
oeitfaer  in  accordance  with  these,  nor  with  the  traditionary 
usages  of  Hellas,"  In  their  intercourse  at  home,  they  were, 
on  the  whole,  honourable ;  hut  as  regarded  their  conduct 
toworda  other  nations,  they  themselves  plainly  declared  that 
they  held  their  own  good  pleasure  for  the  Commendable, 
and  what  was  advantageous  lor  the  Itiglit.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  Sparta  (as  was  also  the  case  in  Egypt)  the  taking 
away  of  the  necesaariea  of  life,  under  certain  conditions, 
was  permitted ;  only  the  thief  must  not  allow  himself 
to  be  discovered.  Tims  the  two  States,  Athena  and  Sparta, 
stand  in  contrast  vrith  each  other.  The  morality  of  the  latter 
ia  rigidly  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  State;  in  the 
former  we  find  a  similar  ethical  relation,  hut  with  a  cultivated 
consciousness,  and  boundless  activity  in  the  production  of 
the  Beautiful,- — subsequently,  of  the  True  also. 

Thia  Greek  morality,  though  eitreraely  beautiful,  attrac* 
tire  and  interesting  in  its  mnnifeatatioD,  is  not  the 
highest  point  of  view  for  Spiritual  self-consciousness.  It 
wants  the  form  of  Infinity,  the  reflection  of  thought  within 
itself,  the  emancipation  from  the  Natural  element — (the  Sen- 
suous that  lurks  in  the  character  of  Beauty  and  Divinity  [as 
comprehended  by  the  Greeks]) — and  from  that  imme- 
diacy, [that  undeveloped  simplicity,]  which  attaches  to  their 
ethics,  Self- Com  prehension  on  the  part  of  Thought  is  want- 
ing— iUimitable  Self-Con sciousneaa — demanding,  that  what  ia 
regarded  by  mo  as  £ight  and  Morality  should  have  its  con- 
T  2 
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firmation  in  mjBelf — from  liie  testimony  of  mj  owe  Spirt] 
tliat  the  Beautiful  (the  Idea  as  ninuiiested  in  eenBuous  coii' 
templntion  or  conception)  may  ulao  become  the  True— in 
inner,  BupersenaQoua  ivorld.  Tiie  stand-point  occupied  b* 
tbat  ^stlietic  Spiritual  Unity  « liich  we  bavc  just  describei 
could  nut  long  In.'  tho  reBtinj^'-plnce  of  Spirit;  and  tlH 
element  in  which  farther  advance  und  corruption  originated, 
was  that  of  Subjectivity — inward  morality,  individual  reflefr 
tion,  and  an  inner  life  generally.  The  perfect  bloom  of  Greek 
Lifelafitedouly  about  sixty  yeara — from  the  Median  wars,  b.o. 
492,  to  the  Peloponneaian  War,  B.C.  431.  The  principle  of 
subjective  morality  which  was  inevitably  introduced,  beomie 
the  germ  of  corruption,  which,  however,  shewed  itself  ia  » 
different  form  in  Athens  from  tbat  which  it  assumed  in 
Sparta:  in  Athens,  as  levity  in  public  conduct,  in  Sparta,  u 
private  depravation  of  momls.  In  their  fall,  the  Atheniaia 
shewed  themBelvea  not  only  amiable,  but  great  and  noble— 
to  such  a  degree  tbat  we  cannot  but  lament  it ;  among  the 
Spartana,  on  the  contrary,  the  principle  of  subjectiriiy 
a  itself  in  vulgar  greed,  and  issuea  in  vulgar  ruiu. 


THE  PELOPOSHESIAN  WAR. 


The  principle  of  corruption  displayed  itself  first  in  the 
external  political  development — in  the  contest  of  the  Btat«a 
of  Greece  with  each  other,  amd  the  struggle  of  factiona  within 
the  cities  themselves.  The  Greek  Morality  bad  made  Hellas 
imfit  to  form  one  common  state;  for  the  dissociation  of 
small  states  from  each  other,  and  the  concentration  in  cities, 
where  the  interest  and  the  spiritual  culture  pervading  tho 
whole,  could  be  identical,  was  the  necessary  condition  of 
that  grade  of  Freedom  which  the  Greeks  occupied.  It  wu 
only  a  momentary  combination  that  occurred  in  the  Trojan 
War,  and  even  in  the  Jledian  wars  a  union  could  not  be 
accomplished.  Although  the  tendency  towards  such  a  union 
ia  discoverable,  the  bond  was  but  weak,  its  permanence  waa 
always  endangered  by  jealousy,  and  the  contest  for  the 
Hegemony  set  the  States  at  variance  with  each  other.  A 
general  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Peloponnesian  War 
s  the  consummation.     Before   it,  and  even  at  ita  com. 
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ifiit,  Pork'les  woa  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  nation 
i  — that  people  most  jealous  of  its  liberty ;  it  was  ouly  his 
3  rievated  personality  aad  great  genius  that  enabled  him  tn 
i«iwntflin  jiis  position.  After  the  wars  with  tho  Ifede, 
■'Athena  enjoyed  the  Hegemony  ;  s  number  of  allies— partly 
I  inlands,  partly  towns— were  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 
:  Eopplies  required  for  continuing-  the  war  against  the  Per- 
■_,  siaoB ;  and  instead  of  the  contribution  being  made  in  the 
.  form  of  fleets  or  troops,  tlie  suTisidy  was  paid  in  money. 
i  Thereby  au  immenae  power  waa  concentrated  in  Athena  ;  a 
,'  part  of  the  money  waa  expended  in  great  architectural 
,'  works,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which,  ainco  ihey  were  producta 
t  of  Spirit,  the  allies  had  some  share.  But  that  Pericles  did 
.  not  devote  the  whole  of  the  money  to  works  of  Art,  but  also 
I  made  provision  for  tho  Demos  in  other  ways,  waa  evident 
,  after  nis  death,  from  the  quantity  of  stores  amassed  in 
I  several  magazines,  but  especially  in  the  naval  araenaL' 
Xenophon  says :  "  Who  does  not  stand  in  need  of  Athena  ? 
Xs  she  not  indispenaable  tg  all  lands  that  are  rich  in  cora 
imd  herds,  in  oil  and  wine — to  all  wlio  wish  to  traffic  either 

Im  money  or  in  mind  ? — to  eraftsinen,  sophists,  philosophers, 
poets,  and  all  who  desire  what  is  worth  seeing  or  hearing 
in  aacred  and  public  matters  ?" 

In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  struggle  was  esscn- 
tdallv  between  Athena  and  Sparta.  Thucydides  has  left  us 
the  history  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  his  immortal  work 
is  the  absolute  gain  which  humanity  has  derived  from  that 
contest.  Athens  allowed  herself  to  he  hurried  into  the 
ostravagnnt  projects  of  Alcibiadea ;  and  when  theae  had 
already  much  weakened  her,  she  was  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  Spartans,  who  were  guilty  of  the  treachery  of 
applying  for  aid  to  Persia,  and  who  obtained  from  the  King 
Hupplies  of  money  and  a  naval  force.  They  were  also  guilty 
of  a  Btill  more  entenaive  treaaon,  in  abolishing  democracy  in 
Athens  and  in  tho  cities  of  Greece  [^encrslly,  and  in  giving 
a  preponderance  to  factions  that  desired  oligarchy,  but  were 
not  strong  enough  to  maintain  themselves  without  foreign  , 
awistance.  Lastly,  in  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  Sparta  put 
tho  finishing  stroke  to  her  trenchery,  by  giving  ovor  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  to  Persian  dominion. 

Laccdtemon  had  therefore,  both  by  the  oligai-chies  wbidi 
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it  liad  set  up  in  variouB  countries,  and  by  the  garriBoni 
which  it  maintained  in  some  cities — as,  e.g.,  Thebea— oiy 
tained  a  great  preponderance  in  Greece.  Bub  the  fe«ek 
states  were  far  more  incensed  at  Spartan  oppression  thm 
they  had  previoUBly  been  at  Athenian  supreTnacy.  Wifli 
Thebes  at  their  head,  they  cast  off  the  yoke,  and  the  Thebui* 
became  for  a  moment  tlie  most  distinguished  people  in 
Hellas.  But  it  was  to  two  distinguished  men  among  ib 
citizens  that  Thebes  owed  its  entire  power— Pelopidas  wi 
!Epaminondas ;  as  for  the  most  part  in  that  state  we  lind  t)» 
Subjective  preponderant.  In  aucordance  with  this  princi^ 
Lyrical  Poetry— that  which  ia  the  espresaion  of  BUDJecti»i^ 
— eBpecially  flourished  there  j  a  kind  of  subjective  ameni^ 
of  nature  shews  itself  also  in  the  socalled  Sacred  Legion 
which  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Theban  host,  and  WM  re- 
garded as  consisting  of  persona  connected  by  amatory  boudi 
\amantea  and  amati^ ;  while  the  influence  of  aubjectirity 
among  them  was  especially  proved  by  the  fJact,  that  after  the 
death  of  Epamiiiondas,  Thebes  fell  back  into  its  former 
position.  Weakened  and  distracted,  Greece  could  no  longer 
find  safety  in  itself,  and  needed  an  authoritative  prop.  In 
the  towns  there  were  incessant  contests  ;  the  citizens  wen 
divided  into  factions,  as  in  the  Italian  cities  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  victory  of  one  party  entailed  the  banishment  o( 
the  other;  the  latter  then  ususJly  applied  to  the  enenuea  of 
their  native  citv,  to  obtain  their  aid  in  subjugating  it  by 
force  of  arms.  The  various  States  could  no  longer  co-eiirt 
peaceably  :  they  prepared  ruin  for  each  other,  aa  well  as  foi 
themselves. 

We  have,  then,  now  to  investigate  the  corruption  of  the 
Greek  world  in  its  profounder  import,  and  may  denote  the 
principle  of  that  corruption  as  lubjeclivily  ohtaining  emanei' 
potion  fir  ilself,  AVe  see  Subjectivity  obtruding  itself  m 
various  ways.  Thought- — the  subjectively  Universal- 
menaces  the  beautiful  religion  of  Greece,  while  the  paasioni 
of  individuals  and  their  caprice  menace  its  political  constitu- 
tion. In  short,  Subjectivity,  comprehending  and  nmuu- 
festing  itself,  threatens  the  existing  state  of  Ihings  in  every 
department— characterized  as  that  state   of  things   is  by 

Immediacy  [a  primiti""  n._^-_.  _-..._i:_-,.  -i      s,.        .. 

B,  appears  ' 


■imitive,  nnreflecting  simplicity].     ThoogU^ 
'a  here  as  the  principle  of  decay — decar,  Tit- 
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of  Substantial  [prescriptive]  morality;  for  it  introduces 
ma  antithesis,  and  asserts  essentiallj  rational  principles.  In 
tlie  Oriental  states,  in  which  there  is  no  such  antithesis, 
moral  freedom  cannot  be  realized,  since  the  highest  principle 
is  [Pure]  Abstraction.  But  when  Thought  recognizes  its 
positive  character,  as  in  Greece,  it  establishes  principles; 
Bnd  these  bear  to  the  real  world  the  relation  of  Essence  to 
Perm.  Por  the  concrete  vitality  found  among  the  Greeks, 
is  Customary  Morality— a  life  for  Beligion,  for  the  State, 
without  farther  reflection,  and  without  analysis  leading  to  ab- 
stract definitions,  which  must  lead  away  from  the  concrete 
embodiment  of  them,  and  occupy  an  antithetical  position  to 
tiiat  embodiment.  Law  is  part  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
with  Spirit  implicit  in  it.  But  as  soon  as  Thought  arises, 
it  investigates  the  various  political  constitutions:  as  the 
result  of  its  investigation  it  forms  for  itself  an  idea  of  an 
improved  state  of  society,  and  demands  that  this  ideal  should 
take  the  place  of  things  as  they  are. 

In  the  principle  of  Greek  Preedom,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
XVeedom,  is  involved  the  self-emancipation  of  Thought.  We 
observed  the  dawn  of  Thought  in  the  circle  of  men  men- 
tioned above  imder  their  well-known  appellation  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  It  was  they  who  first  uttered  general  propositions ; 
tiiough  at  that  time  wisdom  consisted  rather  m  a  concrete 
insight  [into  things,  than  in  the  power  of  abstract  conception]. 
Parallel  with  the  advance  in  the  development  of  Beligious 
Art  and  with  political  growth,  we  find  a  progressive 
strengthening  of  Thought,  its  enemy  and  destroyer ;  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  "War  science  was  already 
developed.  With  the  Sophists  began  the  process  of  reflec- 
tion on  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  of  ratiocination. 
That  very  diligence  and  activity  which  we  observed  among 
the  Greeks  in  their  practical  life,  and  in  the  achievement  of 
works  of  art,  shewed  itself  also  in  the  turns  and  windings 
which  these  ideas  took ;  so  that,  as  material  things  are 
changed,  worked  up  and  used  for  other  than  their  original 
pmrposes,  similarly  the  essential  being  of  Spirit— what  is 
thought  and  known — ^is  variously  handled;  it  is  made  an  object 
about  which  the  mind  can  employ  itself,  and  this  occupation 
becomes  an  interest  in  and  for  itself.  The  movement  of 
Thought — that  which  goes  on  within  its  sphere  [without 
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IS  which  had  lis-  M 
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I  extrinsic 

__,  .__  ...     .  attractivt.  _._    __ 

oount.  The  cultivated  BophistB,  who  were  not  erudite  or 
Bcienti&c  men,  but  masters  of  subtle  turns  of  thougl^ 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Greeks.  For  all  questioiu 
they  had  an  answer;  for  all  interests  of  a  political  or  te- 
hgioua  order  they  Imd  general  points  of  view ;  and  in  the 
ultimate  development  of  their  art,  they  claimed  the  abOity 
to  prove  everything,  to  diacoyer  a  justifiable  aide  in  evaj 
position.  In  a  democracy  it  is  a  matter  of  the  hrst  importance, 
to  be  able  to  speak  in  popular  assemblies — to  urge  one'i 
opinionB  on  publie  matters.  Now  this  demands  the  povret 
ot  duly  presenting  before  them  that  point  of  view  which  we 
desire  them  to  regard  as  easeatial.  For  auch  a,  purpose, 
inteUectual  culture  ia  needed,  and  this  discipline  the  Greeb 
acquired  under  their  Sophists.  This  ment^  culture  tlieo 
became  the  means,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  possessed  it, 
of  enforcing  their  views  and  interests  on  the  Demos:  the 
eipert  Sophist  knew  how  to  turn  the  subject  of  diacusaioa 
this  way  or  that  way  at  pleasure,  and  thus  the  doors  were 
thrown  wide  open  to  all  human  passions.  A  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  Sophists  was,  that  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things ; "  but  in  this,  as  in  all  their  n.pophthegms,  lurks  an 
ambiguity,  since  the  term  "Maa"  may  denote  Spirit  in  its 
depth  and  trutli,  or  in  the  aspect  of  mere  caprice  and 
private  interest.  The  Sophists  meant  Man  simply  as  sab- 
jective,  and  intended  in  this  dictum  of  theirs,  that  mere 
liking  was  the  principle  of  Eight,  and  that  advantage  to  the 
individual  was  the  grouud  of  final  appeal.  This  Sophistic  prin- 
ciple appears  again  and  again,  though  under  diflerent  forms, 
in  various  periods  of  History  ;  tlius  even  in  our  own  times 
subjective  opinion  of  what  is  right — mere  feeling — ia  made 
the  ultimate  ground  of  decision. 

In  Beauty,  as  the  Grreeli  principle,  there  waa  a  Loncrete 
unity  of  Spirit,  united  vs'ith  Reality,  with  Country  and 
Family,  &c.  In  this  unity  no  fixed  point  of  view  h«d 
OS  yet  been  adopted  withia  the  Spirit  itself,  and  Thought, 
as  far  as  it  transcended  this  unity,  was  still  swayed  by  mere 
liking ;  [the  Beautiful,  the  Becoming  (ro  Trptiroc)  conducted 
men  in  the  path  of  moral  propriety,  but  apart  from  this  they 
bad  no  firm  abatraci  principle  of  Truth  and  Virtue].     But 
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Annsa^oraa  himself  had  taught,  that  Thought  itself  was  tho 
absolute  Essence  of  the  "World.  And  it  was  in  Socraieg,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  principle  of 
subjectivity — of  the  absolute  inherent  independence  of 
Thought— attained  free  espression.  He  taught  that  man 
haa  to  discover  and  recognize  in  himself  what  is  the  Eight 
and  Good,  and  that  this  Bighb  and  G-ood  is  in  its  nature 
unirersal.  Socrates  is  celebrated  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality, 
but  we  ahonid  rather  call  him  the  Inventor  of  Moraliti/.  Tub 
Greeks  had  a  customary  morality ;  but  Socrates  undertook 
to  teach  them  what  moral  yirtuea,  duties,  Ac.  were.  The 
moral  man  is  not  be  who  merely  wills  and  does  that  which 
18  right— not  the  merely  innocent  man — but  he  who  haa 
the  coDBciouaness  of  what  he  in  doing. 

Socrates — in  assigning  to  insight,  to  conviction,  the  deter- 
mination of  men's  actions — posited  the  Individual  as  capable 
of  a  final  moral  decision,  in  contraposition  to  Country  and 
to  Customary  Morality,  and  thus  made  himself  an  Oracle, 
in  the  Greek  sense.  He  said  tbut  he  had  a  laifi6viov  witliiu 
him,  which  counselled  him  what  to  do,  and  revealed  to  him 
what  was  advantageous  to  his  friends.  The  rise  of  the 
inner  world  of  Subjectivity  was  the  rupture  with  the  existing 
BeaJity.  Though  Socrates  himaelf  continued  to  perform  his 
duties  as  a  citizen,  it  was  not  the  actual  State  and  its  re- 
ligion, but  the  world  of  Thought  that  was  his  true  home. 
Now  the  question  of  the  eiisteiice  and  nature  of  the  gods 
came  to  be  discussed.  Tho  disciple  of  Socrates,  Plato,  ban- 
iahed  from  his  ideal  state,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  originatorB 
of  that  mode  of  conceiving  of  religious  objects  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks ;  for  he  desiderated  a.  liigher  con- 
ception of  what  was  to  be  reverenced  as  divine — one  mora 
in  harmony  with  Thought.  Many  citizens  now  seceded  from 
practical  and  poUtieal  Ufe,  to  live  in  the  ideal  world.  The 
principle  of  Socrates  manifests  a  revolutionary  aspect  towards 
the  Athenian  State  ;  for  the  peculiarity  of  this  State  was, 
that  Customary  Morality  was  the  form  in  which  its  eiistence 
was  moulded,  viz. — an  inseparable  connection  of  Thought 
with  actual  life.  When  Socrates  wishes  to  induce  hia  friends  to 
reflection,  the  discourse  has  always  a  negative  tone ;  he 
brings  them  to  the  consciousness  that  they  do  not  knoif 
what  the  Bight  is.     But  when  on  accoaut  of  the  giving 
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utterance  to  that  principle  which  was  advancing  to  r 
cognition,  Socratee  is  condemned  to  death,  tho  eentenci- 
bears  on  the  one  hiknd  tlie  aspect  of  imimpeachable  rectitude 
— ioasmucli  aa  the  Athenian  people  condenma  its  deadJint 
foe — -but  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  a  deeply  tragical  cha- 
racter, inasranch  as  the  Athenians  had  to  make  the  ^- 
coverj,  that  what  they  reprobated  in  Socrates  had  alreailj 
Btruck  firm  root  among  themselves,  and  that  they  must  be 
pronounced  guilty  or  innocent  with  him.  With  this  feeling 
thev  condemned  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  and  declared  bin 
guiltless.  In  Athens  that  higher  principle  which  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  Athenian  state,  advanced  in  its  development 
without  intermiasioa.     Spirit  bad  acquired  the  propensity  to 

fiin  satisfaction  for  itself — to  reflect.  Even  in  decay  the 
pirit  of  Athens  appears  majestic,  because  it  manifests  itself 
as  the  free,  the  liberal— eihibitiog  its  successive  phases  in 
their  pure  idiosyncrasy — in  that  form  in  which  they  really 
exist.  Amiable  and  cheerful  even  in  the  midst  of  tragedy 
is  the  light-heartednesB  and  nonchalance  with  which  the  Athe- 
nians accompany  their  [national]  morality  to  its  grave.  Wfl 
recognize  the  higher  interest  of  the  new  culture  in  the  &ct 
that  the  people  made  themselves  merry  over  their  own 
follies,  and  found  great  entertainment  in  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  which  have  the  severest  satire  for  their  con- 
tents, while  they  bear  the  stamp  of  the  most  unbridled 
mirt.h. 

In  Sparta  the  same  cormjition  is  introduced,  since  the 
social  unit  seeks  to  assert  his  individuality  against  the 
moral  life  of  the  community  :  but  there  we  have  merely  the 
isolated  side  of  particular  subjectivity^ — corruption  in  its  un- 
disguised form,  blank  immorality,  volgar  selfishness  and 
venality.  All  these  passions  manifest  themselves  in  Sparta, 
especially  in  the  persons  of  its  generals,  who,  for  the 
most  part  living  at  a  distance  from  their  country,  obtain  an 
opportunity  of  securing  advantages  at  the  expense  of  thai 
own  state  as  well  as  of  those  to  whose  aasistance  they  are 
Beat. 
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THE  WACEDOSIAS  EMPIRE. 

^Atter  the  fall  of  Athens,  Sparta  took  upon  herself  tbe 
nony  i  hut  miBUBed  it — as  already  mentioned — so 
ly,  tiiat  ahe  was  univerealLy  hated.  Thebes  could  not 
I  Icmg  sustain  the  part  of  humiliating  Sparta,  and  was  at  last 
exhausted  in  the  war  with  the  Photiaas.  Tiie  Spartana  and 
the  Phociana — the  former  because  they  liad  surprised  the 
citadel  of  Thebes,  the  latter  because  they  bad  tilled  a  piece 
of  land  belonging  to  the  Delphian  Apollo — had  been  sen- 
tenced to  pay  considerable  sums  of  money.  Both  states 
however  refused  payment;  for  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
had  not  much  more  authority  than  the  old  German  Diet, 
■which  the  German  princes  obeyed  only  so  far  as  suited  their 
inclination.  The  Phocians  were  then  to  be  punished  by  tbe 
Thebons;  but  by  an  egregious  piece  of  violence— by  dese- 
crating and  plundering  the  temple  at  Delphi — the  former 
attained  momentary  superiority.  This  deed  completes  the 
ruin  of  Greece ;  the  sanctuary  was  desecrated,  the  god  so  to 
speak,  killed  ;  tbe  last  support  of  unity  waa  thereby  anni- 
hilated :  reverence  for  thai  which  in  Greece  had  been  as  it 
were  always  the  final  arbiter— its  monarchical  principle — waB  , 
displaced,  insulted,  and  trodden  under  foot. 

The  next  step  iu  advance  is  then  that  quite  simple  one,  that 
the  place  of  the  dethroned  oracle  should  be  taken  by  aaother 
deciding  will— a  real  authoritative  roi/ally.  The  foreign  Ma- 
cedonian  King — Philip — undertook  to  avenge  the  violation 
of  the  oracle,  and  forthwith  took  its  place,  by  making  him- 
self lord  of  Greece.  Philip  reduced  under  his  dominion  the 
Hellenic  States,  and  convinced  them  that  it  was  all  over 
with  their  independence,  and  that  they  could  no  longer 
maintain  their  own  footing.  The  charge  of  littleness,  harsh- 
ness, violence,  and  political  treachery — all  those  hateful  . 
characteristics  with  which  Philip  has  so  often  been  re- 
proached—did not  estend  to  the  young  Alexander,  when  be  ' 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks.  He  had  no  need 
to  incur  such  reproaches ;  he  had  not  to  form  a  military 
force,  for  he  found  one  already  in  existence.  As  he  had 
only  to  mount  Bucephalus,  and  take  the  rein  in  hand, 
to  make  him  obsequious  to  his  will,  just  so  he  found  that 
Macedonian  phalanx  prepared  for  his  pui-poae — tbst  rigid 
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well-traioed  iron  maaa,  tlic  power    of   which    had   been 
demonstrated    uuder   Philip,  who   copied  it   from    Eiiami-  ' 

Alexander  had  been  educa  led  by  the  deepest  and  also  the 
most  comprehenBive  thinker  of  antiquity — Aristotle;  and  the 
education  was  worthy  of  the  man  who  had  undertaken  it. 
Alexander  W3B  initiated  into  the  profoundest  metaphysics: 
therefore  his  nature  was  thoroughly  refined  and  liberated  from 
the  custom  a.ry  bondsof  mere  opiuion,  crudities  andidle  fancies. 
Aristotle  left  this  grand  nature  as  untrammelled  as  it  vis 
before  his  instruotioua  commenced;  but  impreaaed  upon  it  a 
deep  perception  of  what  the  True  is,  and  formed  the  spirit 
which  nature  had  so  richly  endowed,  to  a  plastic  being,  rolling 
freely  like  an  orb  through  its  circumambient  tether. 

Thus  accomplished,  Alexander  placed  himself  at  the  bead 
of  the  Hellenes,  in  order  to  lead  Greece  over  into  Asia.  A 
youth  of  twenty,  he  commanded  a  thoroughly  experienced 
army,  wlioHe  generals  were  all  veterans,  well  versed  in  tie 
art  of  war.  It  was  Alexauder's  aim  to  avenge  Greece  for  all  | 
that  Asia  had  inflicted  upon  it  for  so  many  years,  and  to 
fight  out  at  last  the  ancient  lend  and  contest  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Wliile  in  this  struggle  he  retaliated 
npou  the  Oriental  world  what  Greece  had  suffered  &om  it, 
he  also  made  a  return  for  the  rudiments  of  culture  which 
had  been  deri^'ed  thence,  by  spreading  the  maturity  and 
culmination  of  that  culture  over  the  East ;  and,  as  it  were, 
changed  the  stamp  of  aubjugated  Asia  and  assimilated  it 
to  an  Hellenic  land.  The  grandeur  and  the  interest  of  thii 
work  were  proportioned  to  his  genius, — to  his  pecalier 
youthful  individuality, — the  like  of  which  in  so  beautifol  s 
form  we  have  not  seen  a  second  time  at  the  head  of  Bach  bb 
undertaking.  For  not  only  were  the  genius  of  a  commander, 
the  greatest  spirit,  and  consummate  bravery  united  in  hinj, 
but  all  these  qualities  were  dignified  by  tlie  beauty  of  bi^ 
aharocter  as  a  man  and  an  individual.  Though  his  generals 
are  devoted  to  htm,  they  had  been  the  long  tried  servants  of 
his  father ;  and  this  made  his  position  difficult :  for  his  great- 
ness and  youth  is  a  humiliation  to  them,  as  inclined  to  re- 
gard themselves  and  the  achievements  of  the  past,  as  a  coM- 
plete  work;  ao  that  while  their  envy,  as  in  Clttus'a  case,  arose 
to  blind  rage,  Alexander  also  was  excited  to  great  violence. 
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Alexander's  expedition  to  Asia  "was  at  tlie  same  time  a 
journey  of  discovery ;  for  it  was  he  who  first  opened  the 
Oriental  World  to  the  Europeans,  and  penetrated  into 
countries — ^as  e,  a,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  northern  India — which 
have  since  been  hardly  visited  by  Europeans.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  march,  and  not  less  the  military  genius  dis- 
played in  the  disposition  of  battles,  and  in  tactics  generally, 
*will  alw&ys  remain  an  object  of  admiration.  He  was  great 
as  a  commander  in  battles,  wise  in  conducting  marches  and 
marshalling  troops,  and  the  bravest  soldier  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight.  Even  the  death  of  Alexander,  which  occurred  at 
Sabylon  in  the  three  and  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  gives  us  a 
beautiful  spectacle  of  his  greatness,  and  shews  in  what  rela- 
tion he  stood  to  his  army :  for  he  takes  leave  of  it  with  the 
perfect  consciousness  of  his  dignity, 

Alexander  had  the  good  fortune  to  die  at  the  proper  time; 
».  e,  it  may  be  called  good  fortune,  but  it  is  rather  a  neces- 
sity. That  he  may  stand  before  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  a 
youth,  an  early  death  must  hurry  him  away.  Achilles,  as 
remarked  above,  legins  the  Greek  "World,  and  his  antitype 
Alexander  concludes  it :  and  these  youths  not  only  supply  a 
picture  of  the  fairest  kind  in  their  own  persons,  but  at  the 
same  time  afford  a  complete  and  perfect  type  of  Hellenic 
existence.  Alexander  finished  his  work  and  completed  his 
ideal ;  and  thus  bequeathed  to  the  world  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  brilliant  of  visions,  which  our  poor  reflections  only 
serve  to  obscure.  For  the  great  World- Historical  form  of 
Alexander,  the  modern  standard  applied  by  recent  historical 
"  Philistines*'— that  of  virtue  or  morality — will  by  no  means 
suffice.  And  if  it  be  alleged  in  depreciation  of  his  merit, 
that  he  had  no  successor,  and  left  behind  no  dynasty,  we 
may  remark  that  the  G-reek  kingdoms  that  arose  in  Asia 
after  him,  are  his  dynasty.  For  two  years  he  was  engaged 
in  a  campaign  in  Bactria,  which  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  Massagetie  and  Scythians  ;  and  there  arose  the  GrsBCo- 
Bactrian  kingdom  which  lasted  for  two  centuries.  Thence  the 
Ghreeks  came  into  connection  with  India,  and  even  with 
China.  The  Greek  dominion  spread  itself  over  northern 
India,  and  Sandrokottus  (Chandraguptas)  is  mentioned  as 
the  first  who  emancipated  himself  from  it.  The  same  name 
presents  itself  indeed  among  the  Hindoos,  but  for  Toa^^SL^ 
already  stated,  we  can  place  very  little  de^eudL^ii^c^^  \):^^tv 
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inch  mention,      Otbor    Greek  Kingdoms    arose  in  Aai 
Minor,  ia  Aruionis,  in  Syria  aod  Babylonia.     But  Egyptw- 

EeciaUy,  among  the  kingdoma  of  tbe  successors  of  Aleunde^ 
ecume  3  great  centre  of  science  and  (irt;  foe  a  great  maa- 
ber  of  its  architectural  works  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  as  has  been  made  out  from  the  deciphered  in- 
scriptions. Aleiandria  became  the  chief  centre  of  com- 
merce—the  point  of  union  for  Eastern  manners  and  tradi- 
tion with  Western  civilization.  Besides  these,  the  Mace- 
donian Kingdom,  that  of  Thrace,  stretching  bevond  As 
Danube,  that  of  lUyria,  aad  that  of  Epirus,  flourished  undst  ' 
the  sway  of  Greek  princes. 

Aleiacder  was  also  extraordinarily  attached  to  the  science^ 
and  he  ia  celebrated  as  next  to  Pericles  the  most  liberal  patrcm 
of  the  arts.     Meter  says  in  hia  History  of  Art,  tkat  his  ia-    ' 
telligent  love  of  art  would  have  secured  him  an  immortali^    i 
of  fame  not  less  than  hia  conquests.  .  aJ 
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SECTION  ni.  ^™ 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  GREEK  SPIRIT. 

This  third  period  in  tbe  history  of  the  Hellenic  'Wodd, 
which  embraces  the  protracted  development  of  the  evil  destiny 
of  Greece,  interests  us  less.  Those  who  had  been  AJeian- 
der'a  Generals,  now  assuming  an  independent  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  history  as  Kings,  carried  on  long  wars  with 
each  other,  and  experienced,  almost  all  of  them,  the  most 
romantic  revolutions  of  fortune.  Especially  remarkable  and 
prominent  in  this  respect  is  the  life  of  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes. 

In  Greece  the  States  had  preserved  their  existence; 
brought  to  a  consciousness  of  their  weakness  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  they  contrived  to  enjoy  an  apparent  vitality,  and 
boasted  of  an  unreal  indepeodence.  That  self-conaciousness 
which  independence  confers,  they  could  not  have  j  and  diplo 
matic  statesmen  took  the  lead  in  the  several  States — orators 
who  were  not  at  the  same  time  generals,  as  was  the  case 
formerly — e.g.  in  the  person  of  Pericles.  The  countries  o( 
Greece  now  assume  various  relations  to  the  diifercnt  w» 
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rcliB,  wlio   continued  to   contend  for  the  sovereignty  of  J 

9  Greek  States — partly  also  for  their  favour,  especially  for   i 

^  tbat  of  Athens :  for  Athens  stiil  presented  an  imposing  figuro, 
■^  — if  not  as  a  Power,  yet  certainly  aa  the  centre  of  the  higher 

■  ftrts  and  sciences,  especially  of  Philosopliy  and  Ehetorie. 
ft  Beside*  it  kept  itself  more  free  from  the  gross  excesB, 
- 1  coarseness  and  passions  which  prevailed  in  the  other  States, 
M    and  made  them  contemptible  ;  and  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 

■  kings  deemed  it  aa  honour  to  make  Athens  large  presents 
m  of  corn  and  other  useful  supplies.  To  some  extent  too 
m     the  kings  of  the  period  reckoned  it  their  greatest  glory  to 

render  and  to  keep  the  Greek  cities  and  states  independent, 
■:     The  Emancipation  of  Greece  had  as  it  were,  become  the 
^     general  watcu-word ;  and  it  pasaed  for  a  high  title  of  fame  to 
I     Be  called  the  JDeiiuerei' of  Greece.      Ifwe  esamiue  the  hid-    ' 
K     den  political  bearing  of  this  word,  we  shall  find  that  it  de- 
notes the  prevention  of  any  indigenous  Greek  State  from 
obtaining  decided  superiority,  aud  keeping  all  in  a  state  of    i 
weakness  by  separation  and  disorganization. 

The  special  peculiarity  by  which  each  Greek  State  was    i 
distinguished  from  the  others,  consisted  in  a  difference  simi- 
lar to  that  of  their  glorious  divinities,  each  one  of  whom  haa 
hia  particular  character  and  peculiar  being,  yet  so  that  tbia 
jeculiarity  does  not  derogate  from  tlie  divinity  common  to  all.   j 
^len  therefore,  this  divinity  has  become  weak  and  has 
'    d  from  the  States,  nothing  but  the  bare  particularity  re-    I 
18, — the  repulsive  speciality  which  obstinately  and  way-    I 
dly  asserts  itself,  and  which  on  that  very  account  assumes    i 
jtosition  of  absolute  dependence  and  of  conflict  with  others. 
it  the  feeling  of  weakness  and  misery  led  to  combination! 
n  and  there.    The  .^oliani  and  their  aDies  as  a  predatory 
>ple,  set    up    injustice,    violence,  fraud,   and    insolence 
to    others,  as  their   charter    of   rights.     Sparta  wua    go- 
verned by  infamous  tyrants  and  odious  passions,  and  in  this    I 
condition  was  dependent  on  the   Macedonian  Kings.      Ths    { 
BoaotJan  subjective  character  had,   after  the  eitinetion  ot 
Theban  glory,  sunk  down  into  indolence  and  the  vulgar  de- 
sire of  coarse  sensual  enjoyment.     The  Ach(ean  league  dis-    i 
tingnished  itself  by  the  aim  of  its  union  (the  expulsion  of    | 
Tyrants,)  by  rectitude  and  the  sentiment  of  coromuuitji   j 
But  this  too  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  most  compU^  j 
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caled  policy.  Wliat  wo  ace  here  on  tho  wljole,  ia  a  diplom 
tic  condition — an  infinite  involvement  witii  the  most  mauifoM 
foreign  interests— ft  aubtle  intettexture  and  play  of  partias, 
whose  threads  are  continually  being  combined  anew. 

In  the  internal  condition  of  the  states,  which,  enervated 
by  selfishness  and  debaucherj-,  were  broken  up  into  factioni 
— each  of  which  on  the  other  liand  directs  its  attention  to  fo- 
reign lauds,  and  with  treachery  to  its  native  country  begufor 
the  favour  of  the  Kings — thepointof  interest  is  no  longer  the 
ftte  of  these  states,  but  the  great  individuals,  who  arise  amid 
the  general  corruption,  and  honourably  devote  themselve 
their  country.  They  appear  as  great  tragic  churactera,  who 
with  their  genius,  and  the  most  intense  exertion,  are  yet  un- 
able to  extirpate  the  evils  in  question ;  and  perish  in  the  strug- 
gle, without  having  had  the  satisfaction  ol  restoring  to  tlm 
fetherland,  repose,  order  aad  freedom,  nay,  even  without 
having  secured  a  reputation  with  posterity  free  from  all  stain- 
Li  vy  says  in  his  prefatory  remarks;  "In  our  times  we  caa 
neither  endure  our  faults  nor  the  means  of  correcting  them." 
And  this  is  quite  aa  applicable  to  these  Last  of  the  Greeks. 
who  began  an  undertaking  which  was  as  honourable  and  no- 
ble, as  it  was  sure  of  being  frustrated.  Agis  and  Cleomenes, 
AratuB  and  Fhilopceraen,  thus  simk  under  the  struggle  for 
the  good  of  their  nation.  Plutarch  sketches  for  us  a  highly 
characteristic  picture  of  these  times,  in  giving  us  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  importance  of  individuals  during  their  con- 

The  third  period  of  the  history  of  the  Greeks  brings 
ua  to  their  contact  with  tliat  people  which  was  to  play  the 
next  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  World's  History  j  and  the 
chief  escuse  for  this  contact  was — as  pretests  had  pre- 
viously been — the  liberation  of  Greece.  After  Perseus  thelast 
Macedonian  King,  in  the  year  IBS  B.C.  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Somans  and  brought  in  triumph  to  Home,  the  Achsau 
league  was  attacked  and  broken  up,  and  at  last  in  the  year 
lis  B.C.  Corinth  was  destroyed,  looking  at  Greece  aa 
Polybiua  describes  it,  we  see  how  a  noble  nature  such  as  hla, 
Las  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  des])air  at  the  state  of  afiaira  and 
^0  retreat  into  Philosophy;  or  if  it  attempts  to  act,  can  only  dio 
in  the  struggle.  In  deadly  contraposition  to  the  multiform 
variety  of  passion  which  Greece  presents — that  distracted 
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oonditdon  which  whelms  good  and  cvH  in  one  common 
ruin — stands  a  blind  fate, — an  iron  power  ready  to  shew  up 
that  degraded  condition  in  all  its  weakness,  and  to  dash  it  to 
pieces  in  miserable  ruin;  for  cure, amendment,  and  consolation 
are  impossible.  And  this  crushing  Destiny  is  the  Roman 
potoer, 

PAET  III. 

THE  ROMAN  WORLD. 

Napoleon,  in  a  conversation  which  he  once  had  with  Goethe 
on  the  nature  of  Tragedy,  expressed  the  opinion  that  its  mo- 
dem phase  differed  from  the  ancient,  through  our  no  longer 
recognizing  a  Destiny  to  which  men  are  absolutely  subject,  and 
that  Policy  occupies  the  place  of  the  ancient  Fate,  [ia  jpoli- 
tique  est  la  fatalite].  This  therefore  he  thought  must  be 
used  as  the  modem  form  of  Destiny  in  Tragedy — the  irresis- 
tible power  of  circumstances  to  which  individuality  must 
bend.  Such  a  power  is  the  Boman  World,  chosen  for  tne  very 
purpose  of  casting  the  moral  units  into  bonds,  as  also  of  col- 
lectmg  all  Deities  and  all  Spirits  into  the  Pantheon  of  TJni- 
yersal  dominion,  in  order  to  make  out  of  them  an  abstract  uni- 
yersality  of  power.  The  distinction  between  the  Boman  and 
the  Persian  principle  is  exactly  this, — that  the  former  stifles. 
all  vitality,  while  the  latter  allowed  of  its  existence  in  the 
fullest  measure.  Through  its  being  the  aim  of  the  State,  that 
the  social  units  in  their  moral  life  should  be  sacrificed  to  it, 
the  world  is  sunk  in  melancholy :  its  heart  is  broken,  and  it 
is  all  over  with  the  Natural  side  of  Spirit,  which  has  sunk  into 
a  feeling  of  unhappiness.  Yet  only  from  this  feeling  could 
arise  the  supersensuous,  the  free  Spirit  in  Christianity. 

In  the  Greek  principle  we  have  seen  spiritual  existence  in 
its  exhilaration — its  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment :  Spirit  had 
not  yet  drawn  back  into  abstraction ;  it  was  still  involved  with 
the  Natural  element — the  idiosyncrasy  of  individuals ; — on 
which  account  the  virtues  of  inaividuals  themselves  became 
moral  works  of  art.  Abstract  universal  Personality  had  not 
yet  appeared,  for  Spirit  must  first  develop  itself  to  that  form 
of  abstract  Universality  which  exercised  the  severe  discipline 


over  buuianity  now  under  consideration.  Here,  in  Some  than, 
we  find  that  free  uoiverBality,  that  abstract  Freedom,  wbidi 
on  the  one  hand  sets  an  abstract  stat«,  a  political  canstj* 
tution  and  power,  over  concrete  individuality;  on  the  olba 
Bide  createB  a  personality  in  opposition  to  that  universalis, 
— the  inherent  freedom  of  the  abitract  Ego,  which  luuat  Be 
diatinguiahed  from  individual  idiosyDcraay,  Per  Peraonslitj 
constitutes  the  fundamental  condition  of  legal  Sight :  it  ap- 
pears chiefly  in  the  category  of  Property,  but  it  is  indifferent 
to  the  concrete  characteristics  of  the  hying  Spirit  with  which 
individuality  is  concerned.  These  two  elements,  which  con- 
Htitute  Eome, — political  Universality  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  abstract  freedom  of  the  individual  on  the  other, — appear, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  the  form  of  Subjectivity.  This  Sub- 
jectivity— thia  retreating  into  one's  self  which  we  observed  ta 
the  corruption  of  the  Greek  Spirit— becomes  here  thegroimd 
on  which  a  new  side  of  the  World's  History  arises.  Ineoii- 
aidering  the  Eoman  "World,  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  con- 
cretely spiritual  life,  rich  in  itself;  but  the  world-historical 
element  in  it  is  the  abitraclum  of  Universality,  and  the  ob- 
ject which  is  pursued  with  soulleas  and  heartless  severi^,  ia 
mere  dominion,  in  order  to  enforce  that  abstraetum. 

In  Greece,  iDemocracy  was  the  fundamental  condition  of 
pohtical  life,  as  ia  the  East,  Despotism ;  here  we  have  Aritto- 
cram  of  a  rigid  order,  in  a  state  of  oppceitioa  to  the  people. 
In  Greece  also  the  Democracy  was  rent  asunder,  but  only  in 
tbe  way  of  factions;  in  Borne  it  ia  principles  that  keep  the 
entire  community  in  a  divided  state,— they  occupy  a  hostila 
position  towards,  and  struggle  with  each  other :  first  the 
Aristocracy  with  the  Kings,  then  the  Plebs  with  the  Aristo- 
eracy,  till  Democracy  gets  the  upper  hand ;  then  first 
arise  factions  in  which  originated  that  later  aristocracy  of 
commanding  individuals  which  subjugated  the  world.  It  is 
this  dualism  that,  properly  speaking,  marks  Kome'a  inmost 

Erudition  has  regarded  the  Eoman  History  from  various 
points  of  view,  and  has  adopted  very  dift'erent  and  opposing 
opinions  :  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  more  ancient 
part  of  the  history,  which  haa  been  taken  up  by  three  difier^ 
eot  dassea  of  literati,— Historians,  Philologists,  and  Jurists. 
The  Historians  hold  to  the  graud  features,  and  shew  respect 
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for  the  history  as  such ;  so  that  we  may  after  all  eee  our  way 
best  under  their  guidance,  since  they  allow  the  Tolidity  of 
the  recordB  in  the  case  of  leading  events.  It  ia  otherwise 
with  the  Philologiats,  hy  whom  generaUy  received  traditiooa 
are  less  regarded,  and  who  devote  more  attention  to  Bmoll 
details  which  can  be  combined  in  various  ways.  These 
combinations  gain  a  footing  first  as  historical  hypotheses, 
but  soon  after  as  established  facts.  To  the  same  degree  aa 
the  Philologists  in  their  department,  have  the  Jurists  in  that 
of  £omaD  Jaw,  instituted  the  minutest  examination  and  in- 
Tolved  their  inferences  with  hypothesis.  The  result  is  that 
the  most  ancient  part  of  Boman  History  has  been  declared 
to  be  nothing  but  fable  ;  eothatthis  department  ofinquiry  is 
brought  entirely  within  the  province  of  learned  criticiam, 
;  which  always  finda  the  most  to  do  where  the  least  is  to  be 
r     got  for  the  labour.     While  on  the  one  side  the  poetry  and 

-  the  myths  of  the  Greeks  are  said  to  contain  profound  his- 
toric^ truths,  and  are  thus  transmuted  into  history,  the 

-  Bomans  on  the  contrary   have   myths    and  poetical  views 
J     affiliated  upon  them;  and  epopees  are  affirmed  to  be  at  the 

basis  of  what  has  beeu  hitherto  taken  forprosaicand  historical. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  proceed  to  describe 
the  Locality, 

The  Eom an  World  has  its  centre  in  Italy;  which  is  ex- 
tremely similar  to  Greece,  and,  like  it,  forms  apeninsula,  only 
not  BO  deeply  indented.  Within  this  country,  the  city  o£ 
Borne  itself  formed  the  centre  of  the  centre.  Napoleon  in 
his  Memoirs  takes  up  the  question,  which  city — if  Italy  were 
independent  and  formed  a  totality — would  be  best  adapted 
for  its  capital.  Home,  Venice,  and  Milan  may  put  forward 
claims  to  the  honour;  but  it  is  immediately  evident  that 
none  of  these  cities  would  supply  a  centre.  Northern  Italy 
constitutes  a  basiu  of  the  river  Po,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  body  of  the  peninsula ;  Venice  is  connected  only 
with  Higher  Italy,  not  with  the  south  ;  Bome,  on  the  other 
hand,  would,  perhaps,  he  naturally  a  centre  for  Middle  and 
Jjower  Italy,  tut  only  artificially  and  violently  for  those 
lands  which  were  subjected  to  it  in  Higher  Italy.  The  Eomaa 
titate  rests  geographically,  aa  well  aa  historically,  on  the 
element  of  force. 

The  locality  of  Itnly,  tlien,  presents  uo  natural  unity — ai 
the  valley   of  tliu    H'de  ;    the    unity  koa   siinilac  to   thak . 
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which  Maiiedouia  by  its  aorcTeigiity  gave  to  Oreece ;  tbongk 
Italy  iTBnted  that  permeation  by  one  spirit,  whicli  Greecs 

rsessed  through  equality  of  culture ;  for  it  was  inhabited 
Tcry  various  races.  Kiebuhr  baa  prefaced  his  Eoman 
history  by  a  profoundly  erudite  treatise  on  the  peoples  of 
Italy;  but  from  wbich  no  connection  between  them  and  the 
Boman  History  is  visible.  In  fact,  Niebuht's  History  qui 
only  be  regarded  as  a  eriticitm  of  Boman  History,  for  it 
consists  of  a  series  of  treatises  which  by  no  means  poBse* 
the  unity  of  history. 

We  observed  aubjective  inwardness  aa  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Koman  World.  The  course  of  Eoman  HjBtoij, 
therefore,  involvea  the  expansion  of  undeveloped  subjectivity 
— inward  conviction  of  eiisteuce— to  the  viaibility  of  tie 
real  world.  The  principle  of  subjective  inwardness  receiTea 
positive  application  in  the  first  place  only  from  withont 
— through  the  particular  volition  of  the  sovereignty,  tiia 
govemnient,  &c.  The  development  consists  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  inwardness  to  abstract  personality,  which  gives  itself 
reality  in  the  existence  of  private  property ;  the  mutually 
repellent  aocial  units  can  then  be  held  together  only  by  des- 
potic power.  The  general  course  of  the  Boman  World 
may  be  defined  aa  this;  the  tranaition  from  the  inner  aanctum 
of  subjectivity  to  ita  direct  oppoaite.  The  development  is  hers 
not  ot  the  same  kind  as  that  in  Greece,- — the  unfolding  and 
eipanding  of  its  own  auhstance  on  the  part  of  the  principle  i 
but  it  ia  the  tranaition  to  ita  oppoaite,  which  latter  does  not 
appear  aa  an  element  of  corruption,  hut  ia  demanded  and 
posited  by  the  principle  itaelf.^Aa  to  the  particular  aectiona 
of  the  Eoman  History,  the  common  division  is  that  into  the 
Monarchy,  the  Eepublic,  an-d  the  Empire, — as  if  in  these  forms 
different  principles  made  then-  appearance ;  hut  the  sane 
principle — that  of  the  Eoman  Spirit — underlies  their  develop- 
ment. In  our  division,  we  must  rather  keep  in  view  the 
course  of  History  generally.  The  annals  of  every  Worid- 
historical  people  were  divided  above  into  three  periods,  and 
this  statement  must  prove  itself  tme  in  this  caae  also.  The 
iirH  period  comprehends  tie  rudiments  of  Eome,  in  which 
the  elements  which  are  essentially  opposed,  still  repose  in 
calm  unity ;  until  the  couttarietiea  have  acquired  strength, 
and  the  unity  of  tlie  State  becomea  a  powerful  one,  through 
tliat  antiDbctical  couditioa  having  b<.'eu  uruduced  and  main- 
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dwitliinit.  In  this  vigorous  condition  the  State  directs 
_  a  forces  outwards— i.  c,  in  the  teeond  period— aad  makes 
its  dibtit  on  the  theatre  of  general  hiatory  ;  this  is  the  noblest 
period  of  Eome— the  Punic  Wars  and  the  contact  with  the 
antecedent  World-Historical  people.  A  wider  stage  is 
opened,  towards  the  East ;  the  history  nt  the  epoch  of  this 
contact  has  been  treated  by  the  noble  Polybiua.  The  Bo- 
man  Empire  now"  acquired  that  wo  rid- conquering  eitenaion 
■which  paved  the  way  for  its  fall.  Internal  distraction  super- 
vened, while  the  antithesis  was  developing  itaelf  to  self-con-  i 
tradiction  and  utter  incompatibility  ;  it  cIobch  with  Despcv 
tism,  which  marka  the  ikird  period.  The  Eoman  power  ' 
appears  here  in  its  pomp  and  splendour ;  but  it  is  at  the 
aame  time  profoundly  ruptured  withia  itself,  aud  the  Christian. 
fieligioD,  which  begins  with  the  imperial  dominion,  reitsives 
a  great  exteuaion.  The  third  period  comprises  the  contact 
of  Eome  with  the  North  and  the  German  peoples,  wj 
turn  ifl  DOW  come  to  play  their  port  in  History. 


aOME  TO  THE  TIME  OP  THE  SECOMD   PUNIC  WAR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   ELEMENTS   OF  THE  EOMAN  SPIHIT, 
Before  we  come  to  the  Eomaa  History, 


to  o 


eider  the  Elemenia  of  the  Moman  Spirit  in  general,  aud  n 
tiou  and  investigate  the  origin  of  Home  with  a  reference  to  ' 
them.  Eome  arose  outside  recognised  countries,  viz.,  ii 
angle  where  three  different  districts  met, — those  of  the  La-  ' 
tins,  Sabines  and  Etruscans ;  it  was  not  formed  from  8ome 
ancient  stem,  connected  by  natural  patriarchal  bonds,  whose 
origin  might  be  traced  up  to  remote  times  {as  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  Persians,  who,  however,  even  then 
ruled  a  large  empire)  ;  but  Eome  was  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, of  artificial  and  violent,  not  spontaneous  growth.  It 
is  related  that  the  descendants  of  the  Trojans,  led  by  J' 


I 
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to  Italy,  founded  Some ;  for  the  connection  with  Ani 
was  a  much  cherished  tradition,  and  there  are  in  Italy, 
Prance,  and  Germany  itsell'  (Xanten)  many  towns  which 
refer  their  origin,  or  their  namea,  to  the  fugitive  Trojani. 
Livy  speaka  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Some,  the  Hamnenset, 
Titiensea,  and  Luceres.  Sow  if  we  look  upon  these  ai 
distinct  nations,  and  assert  that  they  were  really  theelemeats 
from  which  Borne  was  formed, — a  view  which  in  recenttima 
has  very  often  striven  to  obtain  currency, — we  directly  sub- 
vert  the  historical  tradition.  All  historians  agree  that  at  an 
early  period,  shepherds,  under  the  leadership  of  chieftains, 
roved  about  on  the  hills  of  Home ;  that  the  first  !Boman  coni- 
muuitf  constituted  itself  as  a  predatory  state ;  and  that  il 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  via- 
nit\  -vere  thus  united.  The  details  of  these  cireumstancea  are 
flls  given.  Those  predatory  shepherds  received  every  contri- 
b)  jon  to  their  community  that  ehoae  to  join  them  (LivyraUi 
ii  a  colluvies).  The  rabble  of  all  the  three  districts  between 
which  Eome  lay,  was  collected  in  the  new  city.  The  histo- 
rians state  that  this  point  was  very  well  chosen  on  a  hill 
cloBe  to  the  river,  and  particularly  adapted  to  make  it  an  a^- 
luQi  for  all  delinquents.  It  is  equally  historical  that  in  the 
newly  formed  state  there  were  no  women,  and  that  the 
neighbouring  states  would  enter  into  no  connaiia  with  it: 
both  circumstances  characterise  it  as  a  predatory  union,  inth 
which  the  other  states  wished  to  have  no  connexion.  They 
also  refused  the  invitation  to  their  religious  festivals;  and  only 
the  Sabines, — a  simple  agricultural  people,  among  whom,  as 
Livy  says,  prevailed  a  trUtit  atque  tetrica  supersttiio, — partly 
from  superstition,  partly  from  fear,  presented  themselveB  at 
them.  The  sciEure  of  the  Sabine  women  is  also  a  universally 
received  historical  fact.  This  circumstance  itself  involves 
a  very  characteristic  feature,  vit.,  that  Beligion  is  used  as  ■ 
means  for  furthering  the  purposes  of  the  inl'ant  State.  An- 
other method  of  extension  was  the  conveying  to  Borne  of 
the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  and  conquered  towns.  At 
a  later  date  there  was  also  a  voluntary  migration  of  foreigners 
to  Bome ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  so  celebrated  fauiily  of  the 
Claudii,  bringing  their  whole  clientela.  The  Corinthian  Semii' 
ratuB,  belonging  to  a  family  of  consideration,  had  settled  in 
Etniria  ;  but  as  being  au  exile  and  a  foreigner,  he  was  little 
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xpected  there,  and  hia  son,  Lucumo,  cotxld  no  longer  endure 
'b  degradation.  He  betook  hiniBclf  to  Eome,  saya  Livy^ 
;  a  new  people  and  arepentina  nlque  exvirtutenohili- 
e  to  be  iouad  there.  Lucumo  attained,  we  are  told 
EbIi  a  degree  of  respect,  that  he  afterwards  became  king. 
It  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  foundiDg  of  the  State  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  eesential  basis  of  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  Eome,  For  it  directly  involves  the  severest  discipline, 
aiid  self-sacrifice  to  the  grand  object  of  the  union.  A  State 
wliich  had  first  to  form  itself,  aud  which  is  based  on  force, 
must  be  held  together  by  force.  It  is  not  a  moral,  liberal 
connection,  but  a  compulsory  condition  of  subordination, 
that  results  from  such  an  origin.  The  Soman  virtut  is  valour  ^ 
not,  however,  the  merely  personal,  but  that  which  is  essen- 
tially connected  with  a  union  of  asaociatea;  which  union. 
is  regarded  as  the  supreme  interest,  and  m^  be  combined, 
with  lawless  violence  of  all  kinds.  "Wbile  the  Eomans  fonned. 
a.  union  of  this  kind,  they  were  not,  indeed,  like  the  Lace-- 
dsmonians,  engaged  in  an  internal  contest  with  a  conquered; 
and  subjugated  people  1  but  there  arose  a  distinction  and  & 
struggle  between  Patncians  a.nA.  Plebeiam.  This  distinction 
was  mythically  adumbrated  in  the  hostile  brothers,  Bomu- 
lus  and  Eemus.  Remus  was  buried  on  the  Aventiue  mount ; 
this  is  consecrated  to  the  evil  genii,  and  to  it  are  directed 
the  Secessions  of  the  Plebs.  The  question  comes,  then,  how 
this  distinction  originated  ?  It  has  been  already  said,  that 
Borne  was  formed  by  rohher-herdamen,  and  the  concourse  of 
rabble  of  all  sorts.  At  a  later  date,  the  inhabitants  of  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  towns  were  also  conveyed  thither.  The 
weaker,  the  poorer,  the  later  additions  of  population  are 
naturally  underrated  by,  and  in  a  condition  of  dependence 
upon  those  who  originally  founded  the  state,  and  those 
who  were  distinguished  by  valour,  and  also  by  wealth.  It 
ia  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  refuge  in  a  hypothesiB^ 
which  has  recently  been  a  favourite  one — that  the  Patricians- 
formed  a  particular  race. 

The  dependence  of  the  Plebeians  on  the  Patricians  is  often 
represented  as  a  perfectly  legal  relation, — indeed,  even  a 
sacred  one  ;  since  the  patrician e  had  the  um-a  in  their  hands, 
while  the  plebs  would  have  been  godless,  as  it  were,  without 
them.     The  plebeians  left  to  the  patricians  their  hypocritical 
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ttuff  (ad  deeipiendcm  plthem,  Cic.)  and  eared  nothing  far 
their  sacra  and  auguries ;  but  in  disjoining  political  right* 
from  these  ritual  observances,  and  making  good  their  rlaim 
to  those  rights,  they  were  no  more  guiltr  of  a  presumptoOM 
sacrilege  than  the  tVotestants,  when  thev  enuuicipated  tk 
politicu  power  of  the  State,  and  asserted  the  ireedom  of  coa- 
science.  The  light  in  ichicb,  as  prerioiisiy  stated,  we  mint 
regard  the  relation  of  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  is,  that 
thofle  who  were  poor,  and  consequentlr  helpless,  were  com- 
pelled to  attach  themselves  to  the  richer  and  more  respectable, 
and  to  seekfor  their  patrocinimn :  in  this  relation,  of  protection 
on  the  part  of  the  more  wealthy,  the  protected  are  called 
eiUntet.  But  we  find  verj  soon  a  fresh  distinction  between 
the  pleba  and  the  clientes.  In  the  contentions  between  'dx 
patricians  and  the  plebeians,  the  clientes  held  to  their  patroni, 
though  belonging  to  the  plebs  as  decidedly  as  any  class. 
That  this  relation  of  the  clientes  had  not  the  stamp  of  right 
and  law  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  with  the  introdoction 
and  knowledge  of  the  laws  among  all  classes,  the  cUenlal 
relation  gradually  vanished ;  for  as  soon  as  iodiriduala  found 
protection  in  the  law,  the  temporary  necessity  for  it  could 
not  but  cease. 

In  the  first  predatory  period  of  the  state,  every  citiien 
was  necesaarily  a  soldier,  for  the  state  was  based  on  war;  this 
burden  was  oppressive, since  every  citizen  waa  obliged  to  main- 
tain himself  in  the  field.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  gaTe 
■rise  to  the  contracting  of  enormous  debts,^ — the  patriciam 
becoming  the  creditors  of  the  plebeians.  With  tne  intro- 
■duetiou  of  laws,  this  arhitraiy  relation  necessarily  ceased;  but 
only  gradually,  for  the  patricians  were  fer  from  being  imme- 
diately inclined  toreleaae  tbeplebs  from  the  ciiental  relation; 
they  rather  strove  to  render  it  permanent.  The  laws  rfthe 
Twelve  Tobies  still  contained  much  that  was  undefined ;  totj 
much  was  still  left  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judge— the 
patricians  alone  being  judges ;  the  antithesis,  thereiore,  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians,  continues  till  a  much  later 
period.  Only  by  degrees  do  the  plebeians  scale  all  the 
heights  of  ofilcial  station,  and  attain  those  privilegea  wMeh 
formerly  belonged  to  the  patricians  alone. 

In  the  life  of  the  Greeks,  although  it  did  not  any  mora 
tbsn  that  of  the  £.omivna  oT\g,\ne.te  in  the  patriarch^  relB> 
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tion,  I^tnilji  love  and  the  Family  tie  appeared  at  its  veiy 
commeDceuieat,  aod  the  peaceful  aim  of  their  social  existence 
had  for  its  necessary  condition  the  extirpation  of  freebooters 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  founders  of  Borne,  on  the  con- 
trary— EorauluB  and  Bern  us — are,  according  to  the  tradition, 
themselFea  freehooters — represented  as  from  their  earliest 
days  thrust  out  from  the  Family,  and  as  having  grown  up  in 
a  state  of  isolation  from  family  afection.  In  like  manner, 
the  first  Bomans  are  said  to  hare  got  their  wives,  not  by  free 
courtBliip  and  reciprocated  inclination,  but  by  force.  This 
commencement  of  the  Boman  life  in  savage  rudeness  exclud- 
ing the  Bensibiiities  of  natural  morality,  brings  with  it  one 
characteriatic  element — barshnesa  in  respect  to  the  family 
relation ;  a  selfish  harshness,  which  constituted  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  Boman  manners andlaws,  as  we  observe 
them  in  the  sequel.  We  thus  fmd  family  relations  among 
the  Eomans  not  as  a  beautiful,  free  relation  of  love  and  feel- 
ing ;  the  place  of  confidence  ia  usurped  by  the  principle  of 
eeverity,  dependence,  and  subordination.  Ma  mage,  in  its 
strict  and  formal  shape,  bore  quite  the  aspect  of  a  mere  con- 
tract ;  the  wife  was  part  of  the  husband's  property  {in  ma- 
num  eoneentio),  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  based  on  a 
eoemlio,  in  a  form  such  as  might  have  been  adopted  on  the  oc- 
casion of  any  other  purchase.  The  husband  acquired  a  power 
over  his  wife,  such  as  he  had  over  hia  daughter;  nor  less  over 
faer  property ;  so  that  everything  which  she  gained,  she  gained 
i'or  her  husband,  During  the  good  times  of  the  republic, 
the  celebration  of  marriages  included  a  religious  ceremony, 
— "  confarreatio  " — but  which  was  omitted  at  a  later  period. 
The  husband  obtained  not  less  power  than  by  the  eoemtio, 
when  he  married  according  to  the  form  called  "  usus," — that 
ifl,  when  the  wife  remaiued  in  the  house  of  her  husband  with- 
out having  been  absent  a  "  trinoctium  "  in  a  year.  If  the 
husband  had  not  married  in  one  of  the  forms  of  the  "  in  ma- 
num  convcnlio,"  the  wife  remained  either  in  the  power  ot 
faer  father,  or  ucder  the  guardianship  of  her  "  agnates,"  and 
was  free  as  regarded  her  husband.  The  Boman  matron, 
therefore,  obtained  honour  and  dignity  only  through  inde- 
pendence of  her  husband,  instead  of  acquiring  her  honour 
through  her  husband  arid  by  marriage.  If  a  husband 
who  had  married  under  the  freer  condition — that  is,  whoa 
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the  union  wae  not  conaecraced  by  tlie  "confacreatio, — ^wuhei 
to  separate  from  hia  wife,  he  diBinisaed  her  without  fuithet 
ceremony.  The  relation  of  sons  waa  perfectlj  similar !  tliev 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  about  ae  dependent  on  the  paternal 
power  as  the  wife  on  the  matrimoniai ;  they  could  not  po»- 
eesa  property,— it  made  no  difference  whether  they  filledi 
high  office  in  the  State  or  not  (though  the  "peculia  ea- 
trensia,"  and  " advenlitia"  were  differently  regarded);  but 
on  the  other  hand,  wbenthey  were  emancipated,  they  had  do 
connection  with  their  father  and  their  family.  An  evi- 
dence of  the  degree  in  which  the  position  of  children  'wu 
regarded  oh  analogous  to  that  of  slares,  is  presented  in  tt« 
"  imtu/inaria  sereitui  (inaneiitium),"  ihTongh  which  emanci- 
poted  children  had  to  paas.  In  reference  to  inheritance, 
morality  would  aeem  to  dcinand  that  children  should  sbue 
equally.  Among  the  BomauH,  on  the  contraj-y,  testamenttfj 
camice  mauifeats  itself  in  its  harshest  form. 

ThuB  perverted  and  demoralized,  do  we  here  see  the  fun- 
damental relations  of  ethice,  The  immoral  active  severity  of 
the  Bomans  in  this  private  side  of  character,  necessarily  findi 
its  counterpart  in  the  passive  severity  of  their  politia! 
union.  I'or  the  severity  which  the  Eomau  eiperienced  &om 
the  State  he  was  compensated  by  a,  severity,  identical  in 
nature,  which  he  was  allowed  to  indulge  towards  hie  fainilvi 
— a  servant  on  tbe  one  side,  a  despot  on  the  other.  TliB 
constitutes  the  Soman  greatness,  whose  peculiar  characte^ 
istic  was  eteru  inflexibility  in  the  union  of  individuals  with 
the  State,  and  with  its  law  and  mandate.  In  order  to  obtmn 
a  nearer  view  of  this  Spirit,  we  must  not  merely  keep  jn  view 
the  actions  of  Boman  heroes,  confronting  the  enemy  as  soldien 
or  generals,  or  appearing  aa  ambassadors — since  in  these 
cases  they  belong,  with  their  whole  mind  and  thought,  only 
to  the  state  and  its  mandate,  without  hesitation  or  yielding 
— but  pay  particular  attention  also  to  the  conduct  of  the 
plehs  in  times  of  revolt  against  the  patricians.  How  often 
in  insurrection  and  in  anarchical  disorder  ■woe  the  plebt 
brought  hack  int-o  a  stato  of  tranquillity  by  a  mere  form,  and 
cheated  of  the  fulfilmeot  of  its  demands,  righteous  of  on- 
righteous  !  How  often  waa  a  Dictator,  e.y,,  cliosen  by  tbe 
senate,  when  there  was  neither  war  nor  danger  from  »D 
enemy,  in  order  to  get  the  plebeians  into  the  army,  and.  to 
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bind  them  to  etrict  obedience  by  the  militnry  oath !  It  took 
Ijicinius  ten  years  to  cany  lawa  favourable  to  the  pleba; 
the  latter  allowed  itself  to  be  kept  back  by  the  mere  formality 
of  the  veto  on  the  part  of  other  tribunes,  and  still  more 

{latieotly  did  it  wait  for  the  long-delayed  esecution  of  these 
awB.  It  may  be  aaked ':  By  what  was  such  a  disposition 
and  character  produced  ?  Produced  it  cannot  be,  but  it  16 
eaeentially  latent  in  the  origination  of  the  State  from  that 
primal  robber-community,  aa  also  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
people  who  conipoaedit,andlast!y,inthat  phase  of  the  Worid- 
Bpirit  which  was  juat  ready  for  development.  The  elements 
ol  tlie  Eoman  people  were  Etruscan,  Latin  and  Sabine  ;  these 
must  have  contained  an  inborn  natural  adaptatiou  to  produce 
the  Eomao  Spirit.  Of  the  spirit,  the  character,  and  the  life 
of  the  ancient  Italian  peoples  we  know  very  little — thanks  to 
the  non-intelhgent  character  of  Boman  hiatoriography ! — and 
that  little,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  Greek  writers  on 
!Roman  history.  But  of  the  general  character  of  the  Bomans 
we  may  say  that,  in  contrast  with  that  primeval  wild  poetry 
and  transmutation  of  the  finite,  which  we  observe  in  the 
East — in  contrast  with  the  beautiful,  harmonious  poetry  mid 
■well-balanced  freedom  of  Spirit  among  the  Greeks — here, 
among  the  Somana  the  prose  of  life  makes  itn  appearance — 
the  aell'-eonsciouanesa  of  finitenesa — the  abstraction  of  the 
tJnderstaoding  and  a  rigorous  principle  of  personality,  which 
even  in  tbe  Family  does  not  expand  itself  to  natural  mora- 
lity, but  remains  the  unfeeling  aon-Bpiritual  unit,  and  re- 
cogniBea  the  uniting  bond  of  the  several  social  units  only 
in  abstract  universality. 

This  estreme  prose  of  the  Spirit  we  find  in  Etruscan 
art,  which  though  technically  perfect  and  so  far  true  to 
Dature,  has  nothing  of  Greek  Ideality  and  Beauty  :  we  also 
observe  it  in  the  development  of  Boman  Law  and  in  the 
Koman  reUgion. 

To  the  constrained,  non -spiritual,  and  unfeelin;;  intelli- 
gence of  the  Boman  world  we  owe  the  origin  and  the  de- 
Telopment  of  pontine  laio.  For  we  saw  above,  how  in  the 
Xtast,  relations  in  their  very  nature  belonging  to  the  sphere 
of  outward  or  inward  morality,  were  made  legal  mandates ; 
even  among  tbe  Greeks,  morality  waa  at  the  same  time 
juristic  righti  and  on  that  very  account  the  constitution  was 
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entirely  dependent  on  morals  and  disposition,  and  had  rd 
yet  n  fixity  of  principle  within  it,  to  counterbalance  tl» 
mutahility  of  men'a  inner  life  and  individual  subjeetiritj. 
The  Eomana  then  completed  this  important  separation,  m 
discovered  a  principle  of  right,  whicii  is  external — i.e.,<m 
not  dependent  on  diapoaition  and  aentiment.  While  they 
liave  thuB  bestowed  upon  ua  a  valuable  gift,  in  point  o(farm, 
we  can  use  and  enjoy  it  without  becoming  victims  to  thil 
flterile  Underetajiding, —without  regarding  it  as  the  neptu 
ultra  of  Wisdom,  aud  Season.  They  were  its  vietimi, 
living  beneath  its  sway  ;  bnt  they  thereby  secured  for  othtn 
Freedom  of  Spirit— viz.,  that  inward  Freedom  which  has  con- 
sequently become  emancipate  from  the  sphere  of  the  Limited 
And  the  External,  Spirit,  Soul,  Diapoaition,  Religion  Iutb 
now  no  longer  to  fear  being  involved  with  that  abstract 
juristical  Understanding.  Art  too  has  its  external  side} 
when  in  Art  the  mechanical  aide  has  been  brought  to  fei- 
fection.  Free  Art  can  arise  aud  display  itaelf.  But  thoaemiut 
be  pitied  who  knew  of  nothing  but  that  mechanical  side,  and 
dean^d  nothing  farther ;  as  alao  those  who,  when  Art  hu 
anaen,  atill  regard  the  Mechanical  as  the  highest. 

We  aee  the  Eomana  thus  bound  up  in  that  abstract  unde> 
standing  which  pertains  to  finiteneas.  This  is  their  highest 
characteristic,  consequently  also  their  highest  conscious 
nesa,  in  Eeligion,  In  fact,  constraint  was  the  religion  of 
the  Bomana ;  among  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  it  wai 
the  clieerfuluesa  of  free  phantasy.  We  are  acoustoroed  lo 
regard  Greek  and  Itoman  religion  as  the  same,  and  use  the 
namea  Jupiter,  Minerva,  ifcc.  as  Eoman  deities,  often  with- 
out diatinguiahing  them  from  those  of  Greeks.  Thia  is  ad- 
missible inasmuch  aa  the  Greek  divinities  were  more  or 
leas  introduced  among  the  Eomans ;  hut  aa  the  Egyptiaa 
religion  ia  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  aa  identical  with  the 
Greek,  merely  because  Herodotus  and  the  Greeks  form  to 
themselves  an  idea  of  the  Egyptian  divinities  under  tlie 
names  "Latona,"  "  PaUaa,"  Ac,  so  neither  must  theBoman 
he  confounded  with  the  Greek.  We  have  aaid  that  in  the 
Greek  religion  the  thrill  of  awe  suggested  by  Nature  was 
fully  developed  to  aomethiag  Spiritual — to  a  free  conception, 
a.  apiritual  form  of  fancy-— that  the  Greek  Spirit  did  not  re- 
main in  the  condition  of  inward  tear,  but  proceeded  to  m^M 
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"the  relntion  borne  to  man  by  Naturej  a  relation  of  freedom 
and  cbeerfubieas.  Tbe  Bonjana,  on  tbe  contrary,  TBmaiiied 
VKtisfied  witb  a  dull,  stupid  subjectivity ;  cansequentty,  the 
^ffternal  was  only  an  Object — aomethmg  aben,  sometbing 
.ludden.  Tbe  £:omaii  spirit  wbich  tbus  remained  involved  in 
subjectivity,  came  into  a  relation  of  constraint  and  depon- 
denoe,  to  wbicb  tbe  origin  of  the  word  "religio"  (lig-are) 
'paints.  TbeEomanbad  always  to  do  with  sometbing  secrsi; 
in  everything  he  believed  in  and  sought  for  something  con- 
.  eealed;  and  while  in  the  Greek  religion  everything  is  open 
and  clear,  present  to  sense  and  contemplation — not  pertain- 
ing to  a  future  world,  but  something  friendly,  and  of  this 
world, — among  the  Eoraans  everything  eshibits  itself  as 
mysterious,  duplicate :  they  saw  in  the  object  flrst  itself,  and 
IJien  that  which  lies  concealed  in  ib :  their  history  is  pervaded 
ty  this  duplicate  mode  of  viewing  phenomena.  The  city  of 
Some  had  besides  its  proper  name  another  secret  one,  known 
only  to  a  few.  It  is  bebeved  by  some  to  have  been  "  Valen- 
tda,  tbe  Latin  translation  of  "  Eoma ; "  others  think  it 
was  "Amor"  ("Eoma"  read  backwards).  Eomulus,  the 
founder  of  the  State,  had  also  another,  a  sacred  name — 
•'QuirinuH," — by  which  title  be  was  worshipped:  the  Bom  an  a 
too  were  also  called  Quirites.  (This  name  is  connected  with 
the  term  "  curia :  "  in  tracing  its  etymology,  the  name  of 
tbe  Sabine  town  "Cm*a,"  has  been  bad  recourse  to.) 

Among  the  Eomans  the  religious  thrill  of  awe  remained 
nndeveloped ;  it  was  shut  up  to  t!>e  mere  subjective  certainty 
of  its  own  existence.  Couscionaness  has  therefore  given 
itself  no  spiritual  objectivity — has  not  elevated  itself  to 
the  theoretical  contemplation  of  the  eternally  divine  nature, 
and  to  freedom  in  that  contemplation ;  it  baa  gained  no  reli- 
gioua  substantiaJity  for  itself  from  Spirit.  The  bore  subjec- 
tivity of  conscience  is  characteristic  of  the  Eoman  in  all  that 
he  does  and  undertakea^in  bis  covenants,  pobtical  relations, 
obligations,  family  relationa,  &c. ;  and  all  these  relations 
receive  thereby  not  merely  a  legal  sanction,  but  as  it  were 
a  solemnity  analogous  to  that  of  an  oath.  The  infinite 
number  of  ceremonies  at  tbe  comitia,  on  assuming  offices, 
Ac.,  are  expressions  and  declarations  that  concern  this  firm 
bond.  Everywhere  the  sacra  play  a  very  important  part. 
Transactions,  naturally  the  most  alien  in  constraint,  became 
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a  taorum,  and  were  petrified,  as  it  vere,  into  that.  To  ibii 
category  belongs,  e^.,  in  strirt  inamagea,  the  con/afreolw, 
and  the  auguriea  and  auBpicea  generally.  The  knowledge^ 
these  tocra  is  utterly  uninteresting  and  wearlaome,  affordii^ 
freah  material  for  learned  research  as  to  whether  they  are  K 
Etruscan,  Sabine,  or  other  origin.  On  their  account  tta 
Eoman  people  have  been  regarded  as  extremely  pious,  both 
in  positive  and  ne^tive  obeervances ;  though  it  is  ridiculom 
to  near  recent  writers  apeak  with  unction  and  respect  of 
these  sacra.  The  Patricians  were  especially  fond  of  them; 
they  have  therefore  been  elerated  in  the  judgment  of  some, 
to  the  dignity  of  sacerdotal  families,  and  regarded  aa  tbi 
sacred  gentes — the  possessors  and  conservatora  of  EomM 
religion :  the  plebeians  then  become  the  godless  element, 
On  this  head  what  is  pertinent  haa  already  been  saii 
The  ancient  kings  were  at  the  same  time  alao  reffea  sacronM 
After  the  royal  dignity  had  been  done  away  with,  there  stiD 
remained  a  Mex  Sacrorum ;  but  he,  like  all  the  otb« 
pnests,  was  subject  to  the  Ponii/ex  Maxtmus,  -who  presided 
over  all  the  "  sacra,"  and  gave  them  such  a  rigidity  and 
fixity  as  enabled  the  patricians  to  maintain  their  religioai 
power  ao  long. 

But  the  essential  point  in  pious  feeling  is  the  subject 
matter  with  which  it  occupies  itself — though  it  is  often 
asserted,  on  the  contrary,  in  modem  times,  that  if  pious 
feelings  exist,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  object 
occupies  them.  It  has  been  already  remarked  of  the  Bomaos, 
that  their  religious  subjectivity  cud  not  expand  into  a  free 
Bpiritual  and  moral  comprebensiveuesa  of  being.  It  can  be 
said  that  their  piety  did  not  develop  itself  into  religion ;  for 
it  remained  essentially  formal,  and  this  formaliam  took  its, 
real  side  from  another  quarter.  From  the  very  definitioii 
given,  it  follows  that  it  can  only  be  of  a  finite,  unhallowed 
order,  since  it  arose  outside  the  secret  sanctum  of  reli^ioii. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  Boman  Religion  is  therefore  abaid 
and  dry  contemplation  of  certain  voluntary  aims,  which  they 
regard  as  existing  absolutely  in  their  divinities,  aad  wboM 
accomplishment  they  desire  of  them  as  embodying-  absolute 
power.  These  purposes  constitute  that  for  the  sake  of  whiii 
thoy  worship  the  gods,  and  by  which,  in  a  constrained,  limited 
way,  they  are  bound  to  their  deities.     The  lioman  religion 
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ii  therefore  the  entirely  prosede  one  of  narrow  aspirations,  ex* 
pediency,  profit.  The  divinities  peculiar  to  them  are  entirely 
poeaic ;  they  are  conditions  [of  mind  or  hody],  sensations, 
ttt  useful  arts,  to  which  their  dry  fancy,  having  elevated  them 
j|i>  independent  power,  gave  objectivity ;  they  are  partly  ab« 
•tractions,  which  could  only  become  frigid  allegories,— partly 
eonditions  of  being  which  appear  as  bringing  advantage  or 
jigury,  and  which  were  presented  as  objects  of  worship  in 
iheir  original  bare  and  limited  form.  We  can  but  briefly 
notiee  a  few  examples.  The  Bomans  worshipped  "  Pax,'* 
**  ITranquillitas,"  "  Vacuna"  (Eepose),  "  Angeronia"  (Sorrow 
and  grief),  as  divinities;  they  consecrated  altars  to  the 
Hague,  to  Hunger,  to  Mildew  (Bobigo),  to  Fever,  and  to  the 
Dea  Cloacina.  Juno  appears  among  the  Eomans  not  merely 
m  '^Lucina,"  the  obstetric  goddess,  but  also  as  ''Juno 
Ossipagina,"  the  divinity  who  forms  the  bones  of  the  child^ 
aiDjd  as  ''  Juno  Unxia,"  who  anoints  the  hinges  of  the  doors  at 
auirriages  (a  matter  which  was  also  reckoned  among  the 
^ sacra").  How  little  have  these  prosaic  conceptions  in 
common  with  the  beauty  of  the  spiritual  powers  and  deities 
<Kf  the  Greeks !  On  the  other  hand,  Jupiter  as  ''  Jupiter 
Gapitolinus "  represents  the  generic  essence  of  the  Boman 
Bmpire,  which  is  also  personified  in  the  divinities  "  Boma" 
and  "  Fortuna  Publica." 

It  was  the  Bomans  especially  who  introduced  the  practice 
ef  not  merely  supplicating  the  gods  in  time  of  need,  and 
odebrating  "lectistemia,"  but  of  also  making  solemn  promises 
I  and  vows  to  them.  For  help  in  difficulty  they  sent  even 
into  foreign  countries,  and  imported  foreign  divinities  and 
rites.  The  iutroduction  of  the  gods  and  most  of  the  Bomau 
temples  thus  arose  from  necessily — from  a  vow  of  some  kind, 
and  an  obligatory,  not  disinterested  acknowledgment  of 
favours.  The  Greeks  on  the  contrary  erected  and  instituted 
their  beautiful  temples,  and  statues,  and  rites,  from  love  to 
beauty  and  divinity  for  their  own  sake. 

Only  one  side  of  the  Boman  religion  exhibits  something 
attractive,  and  that  is  the  festivals,  which  bear  a  relation  to 
country  life,  and  whose  observance  was  transmitted  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  idea  of  the  Saturnian  time  is  partly  their 
huds — the  conception  of  a  state  of  things  antecedent  to  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  civil  society  and  political  combination ; 
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Irnt  tbeir  import  is  parti;  taken  from  Xature  generally— tht 
Sim,  the  course  of  tbe  year,  tlie  seasoDs,  months,  Sui^{vitk 
aitronon»ical  intinifttions) — partly  from  the  particular  aspect* 
of  tbe  course  of  Nature,  as  bearing  upon  pastoral  and  igit 
cultural  life.  There  were  fcBtivala  of  sowing  and  harvesliiig 
and  of  the  seasons  ;  the  principal  was  that  of  tbe  Satunulii, 
&c.  In  thiaaapectthereappearamuch  that  is  naive  andingfr 
iiioua  in  the  tradition.  Yet  this  series  of  rites,  on  tb 
whole,  presents  a  very  limited  and  prosaic  appearscw; 
deeper  riewa  of  the  great  powers  of  nature  and  tiieir  geneM 
processes  are  not  deducible  from  them  ;  for  they  are  eubrelj 
directed  to  esternal  vulgar  advantage,  and  the  merriiMiil 
they  occasioned,  degenerated  into  a  buffoonery  unrelieved  tj 
intellect.  While  among  the  Greeks  their  tragic  art  de- 
veloped itself  from  similar  rudiments,  it  is  on  tbe  other  huul 
remarkable  that  among  tie  Romans  tbe  scurrilous  daocet 
and  aougs  connected  with  the  rural  festivals,  were  kept  np 
till  the  latest  periods  without  any  advance  from  this  nain 
but  rude  form  to  anything  really  artistic. 

It  baa  already  been  sajd  that  tbe  Somana  adopted  tk 
Greek  Gods,  (the  mythology  of  the  Eoman  poets  is  entird|f 
derived  from  the  Greeks)  ;  but  the  worship  of  these  beaafr 
fill  gods  of  the  imaginatioa  appears  to  have  been  among  then 
of  a  very  cold  and  snperficial  order.  Their  talk  of  Jupiter, 
Juuo,  Minerva,  sounds  like  a  mere  theatrical  mention  of 
them.  Tbe  Greeks  made  their  Pantheon  the  embodiment  rf 
a  rich  intellectual  material,  and  adoroed  it  with  bright  fao- 
cies  ;  it  was  to  them  an  object  calling  forth  coutinuid  inven- 
tion and  esciting  thoughtful  reflection  ;  and  an  estenaivt^  naj 
inexhaustible  treasure  has  thus  been  created  for  Bentiment, 
feeling  and  thought,  in  their  mythology.  Tbe  Spirit  of  tbo 
Eomans  did  not  indulge  and  delight  itself  in  that  play  d 
a  thoughtful  fancy;  the  Greek  mythology  appears  lifeless  and 
esotic  in  their  hands.  Among  the  Eoman  poets —especiaUy 
Virgil^tbe  introduction  of  the  gods  is  tbe  product  of  a  irigid 
Understanding  and  of  imitation.  Tbe  gods  are  used  intheso 
poems  as  machinery,  and  in  a  merely  anperficial  way ;  re- 
garded much  in  the  same  "way  as  in  our  didactic  treatises  on 
tbe  belles  lettres,  where  among  other  directions  we  find  one 
relating  to  the  use  of  such  machinery  in  epics 
to   produce  astonishment. 
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mf  The  Eotnans  were  as  esBentinlly  different  from  tlie  Greeka 
H|t  respect  to  their  public  games.  In  tlieao  the  SomaQS  were, 
Hbrnperly  Bpeakiiig,  oaly  spectators.  The  miinetic  and  tBe- 
■ft^cal  representation,  the  dancing,  foot-racing  and  wrestling, 
Mhey  left  to  manumitted  aiavea,  g-ladiatore,  or  criminals  con- 
demned to  death.  Hero's  deepest  degradation  was  hia 
appearing  on  a  public  stage  as  a  singer,  lyrist  and  comba- 
tant. Aa  the  Homans  were  only  spectatora,  these  diversions 
were  eomething  foreign  to  thena ;  they  did  not  enter  into 
tbem  with  their  whole  bouIs.  "With  increasing  luiury  the 
taste  for  the  baiting  of  beaats  and  men  became  particiilarly 
keen.  Hundreds  of  bears,  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  croco- 
diles, and  ostriches,  were  produced,  and  slaughtered  for  mere 
amusement.  A  body  consisting  of  hundreds,  nay  thousands 
of  gladiators,  when  entering  the  amphitheatre  at  a  certain 
festival  to  engage  in  a  sliam  aea-fight,  addressed  the  Em- 
peror with  the  words :  "  Those  who  are  devoted  to  death 
aalute  thee,"  to  excite  some  compassion.  In  vain!  the 
whole  were  devoted  to  mutual  slaughter.  In  place  of  hu- 
miin  sufferings  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  occasioned 
by  the  contradictions  of  life,  and  which  find  their  solution  in 
Destiny,  the  Eomans  instituted  a  cruel  reality  of  corporeal 
sufferings :  blood  in  streams,  the  rattle  in  the  throat  which 
signals  death,  and  the  expiring  gasp  were  the  scenes  that 
dehghted  them, — This  cold  negativity  of  naked  murder  ei- 
bibits  at  the  same  time  that  murder  of  all  spiritual  objective 
aim  which  had  taken  place  in  the  soul.  I  need  only  mention  in 
addition,  the  auguries,  auspices,8n.d  Sibylline  books,  to  remind 
yon  how  fettered  the  Komans  were  by  superstitions  of  all 
kinds,  and  that  they  pursued  exclusively  their  own  ^ms  in 
all  the  observances  in  question..  The  entrails  of  beasts, 
flashes  of  lightning,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  Sibylline  dicta 
determined  the  administration  and  projects  of  the  State. 
All  this  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  who  consciously 
made  USB  of  it  as  a  mere  outward,  [non-spiritual,,  secular] 
qjSBUs  of  constraint  to  further  their  own  ends  and  oppress 
tbepeople. 

Tne  distinct  elements  of  Eoman  religion  are,  according  to 
what  haa  been  said,  subjective  religiosity  and  a  rituafism 
having  for  its  object  purely  superficial  external  aims.  Sop 
£ulaT  aims  are  left  entirely  free,  instead  of  being  limited 
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by  religion— in  fact  they  are  rather  justified  by  it.  Tla 
Boraans  are  invariaWy  pious,  whatever  may  be  the  Bit , 
Btantial  character  of  their  actioas.  But  as  the  sacred  {ran- 
dpic  here  is  nothing  but  an  empty  form,  it  is  exactly  of  ock 
a  kind  that  it  can  be  an  inatruraent  in  the  power  of  tisat^ 
votee ;  it  la  taken  possesaloti  of  by  the  individual,  who  secb 
his  private  objects  and  intereata  ;  whereaa  the  truly  Dira* 
posBCHScs  on  the  contrary  a  concrete  power  in  itself.  "  ' 
where  there  ia  only  a  powerless  form,  the  individual 
'Will,  posaessing  an  independent  concreteness  able  to  : 
that  form  ita  own,  and  render  it  subservient  to  its  vie 
Mtands  above  it.  This  happened  in  Eome  on  the  part  of  t!iep»- 
tricians.  The  poaseaaion  of  Bovereignty  by  the  patricians  ii 
thereby  made  firm,  sacred,  incommunicable,  peculiar:  tb» 
administration  of  governm  ent,  and  pohtical  privileges,  receiw 
the  character  of  hallowed  private  property.  There  does  nM 
eiiat  therefore  a  Bubstantial  national  unity, — not  that  beaufr 
ful  and  moral  neeesaity  of  united  hfe  in  the  Polis ;  but  evMj 
"  gens"  is  itself  firm,  stem,  having  ita  own  Penates  and  » 
era  i  each  bos  its  own  political  character,  which  it  alvan 
preaervea :  strict,  aristocratic  severity  distinguished  w 
Ciaudii  j  benevolence  towarda  the  people,  the  Valerii ;  nobl* 
ness  of  spirit,  tbe  Cornelii.  Separation  and  limitation  rm 
extended  even  to  marriage,  fortheconnuiiflof  patricianeirift 
plebeians  were  deemed  profane.  But  in  that  very  subjecting 
of  religion  we  find  also  the  principle  of  arbitrariness:  andwbile 
on  the  one  hand  we  have  arbitrary  choice  invoking  reUettn 
to  bolster  up  private  poHsession,  we  have  on  theotherhanatlie 
revolt  of  arbitrary  choice  against  religion,  for  the  same  rn^ 
der  of  things  can,  on  the  one  side,  be  regarded  as  privilege 
hy  its  religioua  form,  and  on  the  other  side  wear  toe  aspect 
of  being  merely  a  matter  of  choice — of  arbitrary  vcdjtiaa  m 
the  part  of  man.  "When  the  time  was  come  for  u  to  be 
degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  form,  it  was  iieceasaiilj 
known  and  treated  as  a  forin, — trodden  under  foot, — 'represat* 
ted  as  Ibrmoliam.— The  inequality  which  entera  into  tlie  do- 
main of  sacred  things  forms  the  transition  from  religion  to 
the  bare  reality  of  political  life.  The  consecrated  inequaU^t' 
will  and  of  private  property  constitutes  the  fundamental 
condition  of  tbe  change.  The  Koman  principle  admita  of 
arittocraojf  alone  as  the  conatltution  proper  to  it,  but  whid 
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ctly  manifests  itself  only  in  ar  antithetical  form — inter- 
l  inequality.  Only  from  necessity  atid  the  pressure  of 
rerse  circumstances  is  this  contradiction  momentarily 
loothed  over ;  for  it  involves  a  duplicate  power,  the  steru- 
hsa  and  malevolent  isolation  of  whose  components  can  only 
■mastered  and  bound  together  by  a  still  greater  stemnesa, 
nity  maintained  by  force 
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k2k   the   first    period,  several    successive  stages    display 
Tbir  characteristic  varieties.    The  Soman  State  here  exhibite 
II  first  phase  of  growth,  under  Kings;  then  it  receives  a  ro- 
[blicBD  constitution,  at  whose  head  stand  Consuls.      The 
*gle  between  patricians  and  plebeians  begins ;  and  after 
&  been  set  at  rest  by  the  concession  of  the  plebeian 
ds,  there  ensues  a  state  of  contentment  in  the  internal 
^of  Bome,andit  acquires  strength  to  combat  victoriously 
Ith  the  nation  that  preceded  it  on  the  stage  of  general  hia- 
ay.    As  regards  the  accounts  of  tbe  first  Koraaa  Sings,  every 
pum  has  met  with  flat  contradiction  as  the  result  of  criti- 
j  but  it  is  going  too  far  to  deny  them  all  credibility. 
a  kings  in  all,  are  mentioned  by  tradition  ;  and  even  th^ 
Bjgher  Criticism'  is  obliged  to  recognize  the  last  linVs  in  th& 
series  as  perfectly  historical,  Eomulus  is  called  the  founder  of 
this  union  of  freebooters ;  he  organized  It  into  a  military  state. 
Although  the  traditions  respecting  him  appear  fabulous,  thejr 
only  contain  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  Bomaa   Spint 
as  above  described.     To  the  second  king,  Numa,  is  ascribed 
the  introduction  of  the  religious  ceremonies.     This  trait  is 
very  remarkable  from  its  implying  that  religion  was  intro- 
duced later  than  political  union,  while  among  other  peoples 
religious  traditions  make  their  appearance  in  the  remotest 
periods  and  before  all  civil  institutions.     The  king  was  at 
the  sar:ie  time  a  priest  (rejr  is  referred  by  etymologista  to 
M4C(v— to  sacrifice.)     As  is  the  case  with  states  generally. 
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the  Political  was  at  first  united  with  the  Sai^erdotal,  andalk-  I<e 
ocratical  atate  of  thiugs  prevailed.     Tiie  King  stood hereU 

tlie  head  of  those  who  enjoyed  privilegea  in  virtue  of  llw 

The  separatioa  of  the  diBtinguiahed  and  powerful  citiEeni 
ns  senators  and  patricians  took  place  aa  early  as  the  6ret 
kinga,  Eomidua  ia  aaid  to  have  appointed  100  patreg,  itt 
pectiag  which  however  the  Higher  Criticiam  ia  sceptical.  In 
religioD,  arbitrary  ceremoniea — the  lacra — became  fiieJ 
marks  ofdiatioction,  and  peculiarities  of  the  ^cn(M  and  ordeii. 
The  internal  organization  of  the  State  was  gradually  realized. 
Livy  saya  that  aa  Numa  established  all  divine  matters,  K 
Servius  TullJua  introduced  the  different  Classes,  and  the  Cen- 
sus, according  to  which  the  ahare  of  each  citizen  in  tin 
adminiatration  of  public  affairs  was  determined.  The  pattt 
were  discontented  with   this  scheme,  especially  be- 


cause Serviua  TuUius  abolished  a  part  of  the  debts  owed  bf 
the  plebeians,  and  gave  public  lands  to  the  poorer  eitiien!, 
which  made  them  poaacsaors  of  landed  property.    He  divided 


the  people  into  six  classes,  of  which  the  ortit  together  wiA 
the  knights  formed  98  centuries,  the  inferior  classes 
proportionately  fewer.  Thns,  as  they  voted  by  centuries,  tb 
class  firat  in  rank  hod  also  the  greatest  weight  in  the  State.  K 
appears  that  previously  the  patricians  had  the  power  eidiJ- 
eively  in  their  handa,  but  that  alter  Servius'a  division  thev  hsd 
merely  a  preponderance ;  wliich  explains  their  discontent  witii 
his  institutions.  With  Servius  the  history"  becomes  mow 
diatinct ;  and  under  him  and  his  predecessor,  the  elder  Ta^ 
quinius,  traces  of  prosperity  are  eshibited.  Kisbuhr  is  anr- 
prised  that  according  to  Dionysius  and  Livy,  the  most 
ancient  constitution  waa  democratic,  inasmuch  aa  the  vote  of 
every  citizen  had  equal  weight  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
But  Livy  only  saya  that  Servius  abolished  the  ^uffrogiim 
virilim.  Now  in  the  comitia  enriata — the  cliental  relutioa, 
which  absorbed  the  plebs,  extending  to  all — the  patriciam 
alone  had  a  vote,  and  popiclug  denoted  at  that  time  only  tbt 
patricians.  Uionjsiua  therefore  does  not  contradict  himself 
when  he  aays  that  the  CLmstitntion  according  to  the  laws  of 
Bomulua  was  etrictlv  ariatoeratic. 

Almost  all  the  Kings  Tt&ca  foreigners, — a   circumstanct 
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,  rery  characteristic  of  the  origin  of  Eome.  Numa,  who  BUf- 
eeeded  the  founder  of  Eome.wiia  according  to  the  tradition, 
oneof  the  Sabines— a  people  whith  under  tlie  reign  of  Horn u- 
luB,  led  by  Tatius,  is  said  to  have  settled  on  one  of  the  Boman 
hillB,  At  a  later  date  however  the  Sabine  country  appears  as  a 
region  entirely  separated  from  the  Eoman  State.  JViimawas 
followed  by  Tullua  Sostilius,  and  the  very  name  of  this  king 
potatB  to  his  foreign  origin.  Ancus  Jiiwijuff,  the  fourth  king, 
was  the  grandson  of  !Nuina.  Tarquimtn  Frueu»  sprang 
from  a  Corinthian  family,  aB  we  had  occaBioa  to  observe 
above.  Servius  TulUui  was  from  Comiculum,  a  conquered 
IiBtin  town  ;  2brgui»iia«  Superbus  was  descended  from  the 
elder  Tarqtiinius.  "Under  this  last  king  Eome  reached  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity !  even  at  so  early  a  period  as  thig,  a  com- 
mercial treaty  is  said  to  have  been  coDuluded  with  the 
Carthaginians  ;  and  to  he  disposed  to  reject  this  as  mythical 
would  imply  forgetfulness  of  [lie  connection  whieh  Eome  had, 
even  at  tuat  time,  with  the  Etrurians  and  other  bordering 
peoples  whose  prosperity  depended  on  trade  and  maritime 
pursuits.  The  liomana  were  probably  even  then  acquainted 
witli  the  art  of  writing,  and  already  possessed  that  clear- 
sighted comprehension  which  was  their  remarkable  character- 
istic, and  which  led  to  that  perspicuous  historical  compositioE. 
for  which  they  are  famous. 

In  the  ^owth  of  the  inner  life  of  the  state,  the  power  of 
the  Fatrictans  had  been  much  reduced  ;  and  the  kings  often 
courtedthe  support  of  the  people — as  weseewaa  frequently  the 
case  in  the  mediajval  history  of  Europe— in  order  to  steal  a 
march  upon  the  Patricians.  "We  have  already  observed  thia 
in  Serviufl  Tullius.  The  last  king,  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
consnlted  the  senate  but  little  in  state  affairs ;  he  also  neglected 
to  supply  the  place  of  its  deceased  members,  and  acted  in 
every  respect  as  if  he  aimed  at  its  utter  dissolution.  Then 
ensued  a  state  of  political  excitement  which  only  needed  an 
OCcasiDD  to  break  out  into  open  revolt.  An  insult  to  the  ho- 
nour of  a  matron — the  invasion  of  that  sanctum  sanctorum — 
by  the  son  of  the  king,  supplied  such  an  occasion.  The  kings 
were  banished  in  tlie  year  244  of  the  City  luid  510  of  the 
Christian  Era  (that  is,  if  the  building  of  Eome  is  to  be  dated 
753  B.C.)  and  the  royal  dignity-  abolished  for  ever. 

The  Kings  were  expelled  by  the  patricians,  not  by  tb« 
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plebei&ns ;   if  therefore  the  patrit 

posaeesed  of  "  divine  right"  aa  bemg  a  eacred  nee,  it  is  wcv 
thy  of  note  that  we  find  them  here  contraTcmng  fluch  legiti- 
mation (  for  the  King  was  their  High  Prieat.  We  observeon 
this  oceasion  with  what  dignity  the  sanctity  of  marriage  was 
inveBted  in  the  eyea  of  the  Bomana.  The  principle  d( 
suhiectiTity  and  piety  (pudor)  was  with  them  tne  peligiooa 
and  guarded  element ;  and  its  violation  becomes  the  occaaion 
of  the  eipulsion  of  the  Kin^,  and  lat«r  on  of  the  Decem- 
■vira  too.  We  find  monogamy  therefore  abo  looked  upon  by 
tbe  BomoTiS  as  an  underatoud  thing.  It  was  not  introdueed 
toy  an  eipreas  law  ;  we  have  nothing  but  an  incidental  tesli- 
mony  in  the  Institutes,  where  it  is  said  that  marriages  un- 
der certain  conditions  of  relationship  are  not  allowablf, 
because  a  man  raay  not  hare  two  wives.  It  is  not  until  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  that  we  find  a  law  expressly  determining 
that  no  one  belonging  to  the  Boman  empire  may  ham 
two  wives,  "  since  accoroing  to  a  prBstorisn  edict  also,  infoniT 
attaches  to  such  a  condition"  (cum  etiam  in  edicto  pnetoni 
hujusaiodi  viri  infamia  notati  sunt,)  Monogamy  tnerefofO 
is  regarded  as  naturally  valid,  and  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  subjectivity. — Lastly,  we  must  also  observe  thit 
royalty  was  not  abrogated  here  as  in  Greece  by  suicidii 
■destruction  on  the  part  of  the  royal  races,  but  was  a- 
terminated  in  hate.  The  Xing,  himself  the  chief  priest,  lind 
been  guilty  of  the  grossest  profanation;  the  principle  of  suli- 
iectivity  revolted  against  the  deed,  and  the  patricians,  tberO- 
'by  elevated  to  a  sense  of  independence,  threw  off  the  yolw 
■ofroyidty.  Possessed  by  the  same  feeling,  the  pleba  at  » 
later  date  rose  against  the  patricians,  and  the  Latins  and  thfl 
Allies  against  the  Eomans  ;  until  the  equality  of  the  socifll 
units  was  restored  through  the  whole  Kornan  dominion,  (l 
multitude  of  slaves,  too,  being  emancipated)  and  tbey  ven 
held  together  by  simple  Despotism. 

Livy  remarks  that  Brutus  hit  upon  the  right  epoch  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  for  that  if  it  had  taken  place  earlier, 
the  state  would  have  sufiered  dissolution.  What  would  have 
happened,  he  asks,  if  this  homeless  crowd  had  been  liberated 
earlier,  when  living  together  had  not  yet  produced  a  mutual 
concdiatiou  of  dispositions  P^The  coustitutiou  now  becaiae 
in  Hame  republican.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  more  closely 
it  ia  evident  (Livy  ii.  I,)  that  no  other  essential  change  toU 
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^ace  than  thetransfemnce  of  the  power  whicliwaapreviouBly" 
pm-manent  in  the  King,  to  two  annual  Consuls.      These  two, 
equal  in  power,  managed  military  and  jndicial  aa  well  as  ad- 
ministrative busiueas  ;    for  prietora,  as  supreme  judges,  do 
not  appear  till  a.  later  date. 

A,t  firat  all  aothority  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  conauk; 
•nd  at  the  beginniug  of  the  republic,  externally  and  internally, 
the  state  was  in  evil  plight.  In.  the  Boman  history  a  period 
occurs  as  troubled  aa  that  in  the  Glreek  which  followed  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  dynasties.  The  Bomana  had  first  to  sustain  a 
severe  conflict  with  their  expelled  King,  who  had  sought  and 
fbuud  help  from  the  Etrurians.  In  the  war  against  Porsena 
the  Bomans  lost  all  their  conquests,  and  even  their  indepen- 
dence: tbey  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to 
pye  hostages  ;  according  to  an  expression  of  Tacitus  (Hist. 
S,  72.)  it  aeema  as  if  Porsena  had  even  taken  Eome.  Sooa 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings  we  have  the  contest  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians ;  tbr  the  abolition  of  royalty  bad 
taken  place  exclusively  to  the  advantage  of  the  aristoeracy, 
to  which  the  royal  power  wos  transferred,  while  the  plebs  lost 
the  protection  whicli  the  Kings  had  afforded  it.  All  magia- 
l  terial  and  juridical  power,  and  all  property  in  land  was  at  this 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  i  while  the  people,  con- 
tinually dragged  out  to  war,  could  not  employ  themselves  in 
peaceful  occupations:  handicrafts  could  not  flourish,  and  the 
only  acquisition  the  plebeians  could  make  was  their  share  in 
the  booty.  Tlie  patricians  had  their  territory  and  soil  cul- 
tivated by  slaves,  and  assigned  some  of  their  land  to  their 
clients,  who  ou  condition  of  paying  taxes  and  contributions, 
— as  tenant  cultivators,  therefore — had  the  usufruct  of  it.  This 
relation,  on  account  of  the  form  in  which  the  dues  were  paid 
by  the  Clieutea,  was  very  similar  to  vassalage :  they  were 
obliged  to  give  contributions  towards  the  marriage  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Patronus,  to  ransom  him  or  hia  sons  when 
in  captivity,  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  magisterial  ofBcea, 
and  to  make  up  the  losses  sustained  in  suits  at  taw.  The 
administration  of  justice  was  likewise  in  the  hands  of  the 
patricians,  and  that  without  the  limitations  of  definite  and 
written  laws;  a  desideratum  which  at  a  later  period  the  Decem- 
rirs  were  created  to  supply.      All  the  power  of  govL'rnmcnt 
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■eoTer  to  the  patricianB,  for  they  wet 
Bion  ui  a.1  omcea— first  of  the  consulship,  »l^rvi„_^  „  .„ 
military  tribimeahip  and  ceuaorship,  (instituted  a.  c.  c. 
311) — -Dj- ivliicb  the  actual  adminiBtration  of  goTernmentu 
liltewise  the  oyemght  of  it,  was  left  to  them  alone.  LasOj, 
it  was  the  patricians  who  constituted  the  Senate.  The  qna- 
tion  aa  to  how  that  body  was  recr.iited  appears  i^ery  in- 
portant.  But  in  this  matter  no  systematic  plan  was  followed. 
£omuluB  ia  said  to  have  founded  the  eenate,  consisting  thm 
of  one  hundred  members ;  the  aucceeding  kinga  increawd 
this  uumber,  and  Tarquiniua  Priscua  filed  it  at  three  hun- 
dred. Junius  Brutus  restored  the  senate,  which  had  tbit 
much  fallen  away,  de  novo.  In  after  times  it  would  appeu 
that  the  cenaora  and  sometimea  the  dictators  filled  up  tk 
vacant  places  in  the  senate.  In  the  second  Punic  W»r, 
A,v.C.  538,  a  dictator  was  chosen,  who  nominated  177  neu 
senators :  he  selected  those  who  had  been  invested  with 
curule  dignities,  the  plebeian  .iEdiles,  Tribunes  of  the  People 
and  Quxstora,  citizens  who  had  gained  tpolia  qpima  or  tne 
corona  dvica.  Under  Ctesar  the  number  of  the  senators  wm 
raised  to  eight  hundred ;  Augustus  reduced  it  to  sii  hun- 
dred. It  has  been  regarded  aa  great  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  Eoman  historians,  that  they  give  us  ao  little  intbrnu- 
tion  respecting  the  composition  and  redintegration  of  tliB 
senate.  But  this  point  which  appears  to  ua  to  be  invested 
with  infinite  importance,  was  not  of  so  much  moment  to  thf 
Eomans  at  large  [  they  did  not  attach  so  much  weight  to  formal 
arrangemontB,  for  their  principal  concern  was,  how  the 
government  was  conducted.  How  in  fact  can  we  suppose 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  ancient  Romans  to  have  been 
80  well  defined,  and  that  at  a  time  which  ia  even  regarded  as 
mythical,  and  its  traditionary  history  as  epical  ? 

The  people  were  in  some  such  oppressed  conditiou  as,  e.g. 
the  Iriah  were  a  few  years  ago  in  the  British  Isles,  while  ther 
remained  at  the  same  time  entirely  excluded  from  the 
government.  Often  they  revolted  and  made  a  secessioa 
from  the  city.  Sometimes  they  also  refiised  militarj-  service; 
yet  it  always  remains  a  very  striking  fact  that  the  senats 
could  so  long  resist  superior  nunibera  irritated  by  oppreaaion 
and  practised  in  wm?  i  for  the  main  struggle  lasted  " 
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I  &an  a  hundred  jeais.  In  the  f&ct  that  the  people  could  ga 
I  long  be  kept  in  check  ta  tnanifested  its  respect  for  legal 
order  and  the  eaera.  But  of  necessity  the  plebeians  at  last 
aecured  their  righteous  demands,  and  their  debts  were  often 
remitted.  The  seTerity  of  the  patriciauB  their  creditors, 
tlie  debts  due  to  whom  they  had  to  discbarge  by  slave-work, 
drove  the  plebs  to  revolts.  At  first  it  demanded  and  r&- 
ceivedouly  what  it  had  already  eJijojed  under  thekings— landed 
property  and  protection  against  the  powerfuL  It  received 
aBsignments  of  laud,  and  Trifannes  of  the  People— func- 
tionaries that  is  to  Bay,  who  had  the  power  to  put  a  veto  on 
every  decree  of  tlie  senate.  When  thia  office  comraenced,  the 
number  of  tribunes  was  limited  to  two  :  later  there  were  tea 
of  them;  which  however  was  rather  injurious  to  the  plebs, 
eince  all  that  t)ie  senat«  had  to  do  was  to  gain  orer  one  of 
the  tribunes,  in  order  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  all  the  rest 

S"  his  single  opposition.  The  piebs  obtained  at  the  same  time 
)  provoeaCio  adpopulum ,-  that  is,  in  every  «aseof  magisterial 
oppression,  the  condemned  person  might  appeal  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  people— a  privilege  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
plebs,  and  wbich  especially  irritated  t'je  patricians.  At  tha 
repeated  desire  of  the  people  the  JDeeemviri  were  nominated — 
the  Tribunate  of  the  People  being  suspended— to  supply  the 
desideratum  of  a  determinate  legislation  ;  Ibey  perverted,  as 
U  well  known,  their  unlimited  power  to  tyranuv  ;  and  were 
driven  from  power  on  an  occasion  entailing  similar  disgrace 
to  that  which  led  to  the  punishment  of  the  Kings.  The  de- 
pendence of  tlie  clientela  was  in  the  meantime  weakened ; 
after  the  decemvinil  epoch  the  clientea  are  less  and  less  pro- 
minent and  are  merged  in  the  plebs,  which  adopts  resolu- 
tions (plehiacila) ;  the  senate  by  itself  could  only  issue- 
eenaiiit  conealla,  and  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  the  senate, 
could  now  impede  the  comitia  and  elections.  By  degrees  the 
plebeians  elfected  their  admissibility  to  all  dignities  and 
offices ;  but  at  first  a  plebeian  consul,  ffldile,  censor,  &c.  was  not 
equal  to  the  patrician  one,  on  account  of  the  sacra  which  tho 
latter  kept  in  his  hands  ;  and  a  long  time  intervened  after  thia 
conceaaion  before  a  plebeian  actually  became  a  consul.  It  wa» 
the  tribuDua  plebis,  Licinins,  who  eatabliahed  the  whole 
CT-de  of  these  political  arrangements, — in  the  second  half  o£ 
tne  fourth  century,  A.  r.  c.  887.     It  was  he  also  who  chiefl> 
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commenced  the  Bgitation  for  the  lex  agraria,  reapeeting 
which  80  much  baa  been  -written  and  debated  among  tta 
learned  of  the  day.  The  agitators  for  this  law  excited  during 
every  period  very  great  commotiona  in  Some.  The  pleheiani 
were  prnctically  excluded  from  nImoataU  the  landed  propertj, 
and  the  object  of  the  Agrarian  Laws  was  to  provide  lands  tot 
them— partly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eome,  partly  in  lf» 
conquered  djatricts,  to  wnich  colonies  were  to  be  then  led  out. 
In  tlio  time  of  the  Kepublie  me  frequently^  see  military  leadei* 
assigning  lands  to  the  people  ;  but  in  every  case  they 
were  accused  of  striving  after  royalty,  because  it  waa  tM 
kings  who  had  exalted  the  pleba.  The  Agrarian  Law  re- 
quired that  no  citizen  shonla  possess  more  than  five  bundled 
jugera  :  tlie  patricians  were  consequently  obliged  to  aurrenda 
a  large  part  of  their  property.  Jfiehuhr  in  particular  )m 
undertaten  extensive  researches  respecting  the  agrariaulam, 
and  has  conceived  himself  ~to  have  made  great  and  importimt 
discoveries;  he  aayfi,  vir.  ttat  an  infringement  of  tbe  sncrd 
tight  of  property  was  never  thought  of,  but  that  the  state 
had  only  assigned  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  for  the  used 
the  pleba,  having  aln'ays  had  the  right  of  disposing  of  then 
aa  its  own  property.  I  only  remark  in  passing  that  Hege- 
wisch  had  made  this  discovery  before  Niebuhr,  and  thit 
Niebuhr  derived  the  particular  data  on  which  hia  aaaa- 
tion  rests  from  Appian  and  PJutarch ;  that  is  from  Greek 
authora,  reapecting  whom  he  himaelf  allows  that  we  should 
have  recourse  to  them  ouly  in  an  estrome  cose.  Hoif 
often  does  Livy,  as  well  as  Cicero  and  others,  speak  of  the 
Agrarian  laws,  while  nothing  definite  can  be  inferred  from 
their  statements ! — This  ia  another  proof  of  the  inaccH- 
recy  of  the  Eoman  hiatorians.  The  whole  affair  ends  in  no- 
thing but  a  nseleaa  question  of  jurisprudence.  The  land 
which  the  patricians  had  taken  into  possession  or  in  wbicb 
colonies  settled,  was  originally  public  land  ;  but  it  also  cer- 
tainly belonged  to  those  in  poaaeaaion,  and  our  information 
is  not  at  all  promoted  by  the  naaertion  that  it  always  remained 
public  land.  Thia  discovery  of  STiebuhr's  turns  upon  aveiy 
immaterial  distinction,  existing  perhaps  in  his  ideas,  but 
not  in  reality. — Tbe  Licinian  law  was  indeed  carried,  but 
eoon  transgressed  and  utterly  disregarded.  Liciuius  Stele 
uinieelf,  who  had  first  'agitated'  for  the  law,  was  puniahed 
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,  beonue  be  possessed  a  larger  property  in  land  than  was  al- 
lowed, and  the  patriciana  opposed  the  execution  of  the  law 
with  the  greatest  obstmacy.  We  must  here  call  especial  at- 
tention to  the  distinction  which  exists  between  the  Soman, 
the  Greek,  and  our  own  circumstances.  Our  civil  society  rests 
on  other  principles,  and  in  it  such  measures  are  not  necessary. 
Bp&rtans  and  AtheuiaDS,  who  had  not  arrived  at  such  an  ab- 
stract idea  of  the  State  as  was  bo  tenaciously  held  by  the 
B<omans,  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  abstract  rights,  but 
simply  desired  that  the  citizens  should  have  the  means  of 
subsistence  j  and  they  required  of  the  state  that  it  should 
tske  care  that  such  should  be  the  case. 

This  is  the  chiefpoiut  in  the  first  period  of  Eoman  History 
—that  the  pleba  attained  the  riglt  of  being  eligible  to  the 
higher  political  offices,  and  that  by  a  share  which  they  too 
nunaged  to  obtain  in  the  land  and  soil,  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence were  assured  to  the  citizenB,  By  this  union  of  the 
patriciate  and  the  plebs.  Borne  &est  attained  true  internal 
consistency ;  and  only  after  this  had  been  realized  cou!d  the 
IBoman  power  develope  itself  externally.  A  period  of  satis- 
fled  absorption  in  the  common  interestensues,UDd  the  citizens 
are  weary  of  internal  struggles.  When  after  civil  discords 
nationa  direct  their  energies  outward,  they  appear  in  their 
greatest  strength ;  for  tbe  previous  excitement  continues, 
and  no  longer  having  its  object  within,  seeka  for  it  without. 
This  direction  given  to  the  Koman  energies  was  able  for  a  mo- 
ment to  conceal  tbe  defect  of  that  union  ;  equilibrium  was 
restored,  but  without  an  essential  centre  of  unity  and  sup- 
port. Tbe  contradiction  that  existed  could  not  but  break  out 
a^tn  fearfully  at  a  later  period  ;  but  previously  to  this  time 
tbe  greatness  of  Boine  lud  to  display  itself  in  war  and  tbe 
conquest  of  the  world.  The  power,  the  wealth,  the  glory 
derived  from  these  wars,  os  also  the  difficulties  to  which  they 
led,  kept  the  Bomans  together  as  regards  the  internal  aSaira 
of  the  state.  Their  courage  and  discipline  secured  their  vic- 
tory. As  compared  with  the  Greek  or  Macedonian,  tbe  Ro- 
man art  of  war  has  special  pccuh'arities.  The  strength  of  the 
phalanx  lay  in  its  mass  and  in  its  massive  character.  The 
JBoman  legions  also  present  a  close  array,  but  they  bad' 
at  the  same  time  an  articulated  orgauization :  they  united 
the  two  extremes  of  massiTci^esa  on  the  one  hand,  audof  di9< 
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rersion  into  light  troops  on  t!ie  other  hand :  they  kid 
firmlj  together,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  capable  rf 
ready  expansion.  Archers  and  slingers  preceded  the  nniii 
body  of  tho  lioman  army  when  they  attacked  the  enemy,— 
afterwards  leaving  the  decision  to  the  sword. 

It  would  be  a  wearisome  task  to  pursue  the  wars  of  the  S» 
niana  in  Italy ;  partly  because  tiiey  are  in  themselves  unim- 
portant— even  the  often  empty  rhetoric  of  the  generals  in  Li»j 
cannot  very  much  increase  the  interest — partly  on  accouotsf 
the  uninte'UJgent  character  of  the  Eoman  annalists,  in  whose 
pages  wesee  theBomana  carrying  on  war  only  with  "enemiei" 
without  leamiag  anything  faither  of  their  indiWduality — t.j. 
the  Etruscans,  the  ^amnites,  the  Ligurians,  with  whom  th^ 
carried  on  wars  during  many  hundred  years. — It  ia  singularin 
regard  to  these  transactions  that  theEomans,  who  have  the 
justification  conceded  by  World-Hiafory  on  their  side,  should 
also  claim  for  themselves  the  minor  justification  in  respect 
to  manifestoes  and  treaties  oa  occasion  of  minor  infringe- 
ments of  them,  and  maintain  it  as  it  were  after  the 
fashion  of  advocates.  But  in  political  coinplicatioiu  ol 
this  kind,  either  party  may  take  offence  at  the  conduct  of  the 
other,  if  it  pleases,  and  deems  it  expedient  to  be  ofiended.— 
The  Bomans  had  long  and  severe  contests  to  maintain  with 
the  Samnites,  the  Etruscans,  the  Gauls,  the  Marsi,  the  Um- 
brians  and  tho  Bruttii,  before  they  could  make  themselves 
muHtera  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  Their  dominion  was  esleniied 
thence  in  a  southerly  direction  ;  they  gained  a  secure  footing 
in  Sicily,  where  the  Carthaginians  had  long  carried  on  war; 
then  they  eitended  their  power  towards  the  west:  from 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  they  went  to  Spain.  They  thus  aoan 
came  into  frequent  contact  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  were 
obliged  to  form  a  naval  power  in  opposition  to  them.  This 
transition  was  easier  in  ancient  times  than  it  woidd  perhaps 
be  now,  when  long  practice  and  superior  knowledge  are  re- 
quired for  maritime  service.  The  mode  of  warfare  at  sea  wss 
not  very  different  from  that  on  land. 

"We  have  thus  reached  the  end  of  the  first  epoch  of  Boman 
History,  in  which  the  Eomana  by  their  retail  military  traoaao- 
tions  had  become  oapitaliats  in  a  strength  proper  to  theai- 
Belves,  and  with  which  they  were  to  appear  on  the  theatre  ol 
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tlie  world.  The  Eoman  dominion  was,  on  tlic  whole,  not  vet 
I' yery  grefltly  extended  :  only  a  few  colonies  bnd  settled  oji  the 
other  side  of  the  Po,  and  oq  the  south  a  conaiderahle  power 
conlrouted  that  of  Home,  It  wag  the  Second  Punic  War, 
therefore,  that  gave  the  impulse  to  its  terrihJe  colliaion  with 
the  most  powerful  stateaof  the  time;  through  it  theEommia 
came  into  contact  with  Macedonia,  Aain,  Syria,  and  cub^e- 
qiiently  also  with  Egypt.  Italy  and  Eorae  remained  the  centre 
of  their  great  far-stretching  empire,  but  this  centre  was,  as  nl- 
ready  remarked,  not  the  less  an  artificial,  forced,  and  compid- 
■ory  one.  This  grand  period  of  the  contact  of  Komo  with 
other  states,  and  of  the  manifold  complications  thence  arisinjj, 
has  been  depicted  by  tjie  noble  Aeh»an,  Poljbins,  whose  tale 
it  was  to  observe  the  fall  of  his  country  througli  the  dis- 
graceful passions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  baseness  and  inexor- 
able persistency  of  the  £omans. 


BOME  FROM  THE  SECOSD  PUNIC  WAR  TO  THE   EMPER0II3. 

The  second  period,  according  to  our  division,  begins  with 
the    Second   Punic  War,  that  epoch  which   decided    and 

,  stamped  a  character  upon  Bomau  dominion.  In  tlie  first 
Pujiic  War  the  fiomans  had  shewn  that  they  had  become  a 
match  for  the  mighty  Carthnge,  which  poaseased  a  great  part 
of  the  coast  of  Alrica  and  soutbera  Spain,  and  had  gamed  a 
firm  footing  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The  second  Punic  War 
laid  the  might  of  Carthage  prostrate  in  the  dust.  The  proper 
element  of  that  state  was  the  sea;  but  it  had  no  original 

j  territory,  formed  no  nation,  had  no  national  army  ;  its  lioata 
were  composed  of  the  troops  of  subjugated  and  allied  peoples. 

I  In  opite  of  this,  the  great  Hannibal  with  such  a  host,  formed 
&om  the  most  diverse  nations,  brought  Home  near  to  destruc- 
tioB.  Without  any  support  he  maintained  his  position  in 
Italy  for  sixteen  years  against  Boman  patience  and  percever- 
lace;  duriug  which  time  however  tlie  Scipioa  ccmjuercd  Spain 
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and  entered  into  alliances  wii  h  the  princes  of  Africa.  Hi* 
nibai  was  at  last  compelled  to  bnateu  to  the  assistance  of  )w 
hard-pressed  cijuntry  ;  he  lost  the  battle  of  Zama  in  the  jmt 
652  A.,  v.  C.  and  after  six  and  thirty  years  revisited  hia  piila 
nal  cit)%  to  which  be  was  now  obliged  to  offer  padGc  couMek 
The  second  Punic  "War  thus  eventually  established  the  mt 
diijputed  power  of  Kome  over  Carthage ;  it  occafiiooed  tbe 
hostile  collision  of  the  Eoinans  with  the  king  of  Macedooii, 
who  was  conquered  five  years  later.  Now  Autiochus,  the  king 
of  Syria,  is  involved  in  the  melee.  He  opposed  a  huge  powo 
to  the Eomana.wafl  beaten  at  ThermopyltBandMagoesiB.ind 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Boinans  Asia  Minor  as  fir 
as  the  Taurua.  After  the  conqueat  of  Macedonia  both  tiul 
country  and  Greece  were  declared  free  by  the  Komaus,— i 
declaration  whose  meaning  we  have  already  investigated,  ii 
treating  of  the  preceding  Historical  natiou.  It  was  not 
till  this  time  that  the  Third  Punic  "War  commenced,  for  Co- 
thage  had  once  more  raised  its  head  and  eicited  the  jeaiouBy 
of  the  Bomans.  After  ]ong  resistance  it  waa  taken  andlaid 
in  ashes.  Nor  could  the  Achaan  league  now  long  maiatsin 
itself  iu  the  face  of  Boma.n  ambition :  the  Komans  were 
eager  for  war,  destroyed  Corinth  in  the  same  year  as  Carthage, 
and  made  Greece  a  province.  The  fall  of  Carthage  and  tne 
subjugation  of  Greece  were  the  central  points  from  whidi 
the  Romans  gave  its  vast  eitent  to  their  sovereignty. 

Borne  seemed  now  to  have  attained  perfect  security;  no 
external  power  confronted  it :  she  was  the  mistresa  of  the 
Mediterranean — that  is  of  the  media  terra  of  all  civilization. 
In  this  period  of  victory,  its  moraUy  great  and  fortunate 
personages,  especially  the  Scipios,  attract  our  attention. 
They  were  morally  fortunate — although  the  greatest  of  the 
Scipios  met  with  an  end  outwardly  unfortunate — beeauw 
they  devoted  their  energies  to  their  coimtry  during  a  period 
ivhen  it  enjoyed  a  sound  and  unimpaired  condition.  But  after 
the  feeling  of  patriotism— the  dominant  instinct  ofHome 
— had  been  satisfied,  destruction  immediately  invades  the 
state  regarded  en  matae;  the  grandeur  of  iWicirfaaZcharactCT 
becomes  stronger  in  intensity,  and  more  vigorous  in  the  ase 
of  means,  on  account  of  contrasting  circumstances.  We 
aee  the  internal  contradiction  of  Bome  now  beginning 
to  manifest  itself  in  another  form ;  and  the  epoch  which  COU' 
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ides  the  Beconil  period  is  alao  tbe  aeuonil  mediation  of  that 
atradiction.  We  obaerved  that  contra dic;ti on  previously 
the  struggle  of  the  patridans  against  the  plebeians:  now 
imes  the  form  of  private  interest,  contravening  pa- 
sentiment  ;  and  respect  for  the  state  no  longer  holds 
oppositea  in  the  necessary  equipoise,  ^tber,  v^ 
e  now  side  by  side  with  ware  for  conquest,  plunder 
glory,  tbe  fearful  spectacle  of  civil  discords  in  Eome,  and 
ware.  There  does  not  follow,  as  among  the  GreeJM 
Median  wars,  a  period  of  brilliant  splendour  in 
Iture,  art  and  science,  in  which  Spirit  enjoys  inwardly  and 
ly  that  which  it  had  previouBly  achieved  in  the  world  oi 
a.  If  inward  satisfaction  was  to  fullow  the  period  ot 
it  external  prosperity  in  war,  the  principle  of  Eoman  life 
it  be  more  concrete.  But  if  there  were  aucii  a  concrete 
to  evolve  as  an  object  of  conseiousneBB  from  the  depths  of 
leir  Bouls  by  imagination  and  thought,  what  would  it  have 
!  Their  chief  spectacles  were  triumphs,  the  treasurea 
id  in  war,  and  captives  from  all  nations,  unsparingly  sub- 
•.d  to  the  yoke  of  abstract  sovereignty.  The  concrete 
lent,  which  the  Eomans  actually  find  within  themselves, 
only  this  unspiritual  unity,  and  any  definite  thought  or  feeU 
;  of  a  non-abstract  kind,  can  lie  only  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
ividuala.  The  tension  of  virtue  is  now  relaxed,  because  the 
past.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  War,  necessity 
ited  the  hearts  of  all  for  the  saving  of  Bomc.  In  the  fol- 
wara  too,  with  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  the  Q-aula  in 
Bpper  Italy,  the  existence  of  the  entire  state  w^  still  con- 
'  med.  But  after  the  danger  from  Carthage  and  Macedon 
}  over,  the  subsequent  wars  were  more  and  more  the 
mere  conBequencea  of  victories,  and  nothing  else  was  needed 
than  to  gather  in  their  fruits.  The  armies  were  used  for 
particular  expeditions,  suggested  by  policy,  or  for  tho  ad- 
vantages of  individuals, — for  acquiring  wealth,  glory,  sope- 
reignii/  in  the  abstract.     The  relation  to  other  nations  was 

Surety  that  of  force.  The  national  individuality  of  peoples 
id  not,  as  early  aa  the  time  of  the  Eomans,  excite  resjwct, 
SB  is  the  case  in  modem  timea.  The  various  peoples  were 
not  yet  recognized  as  legitimated  ;  the  various  states  had  not 
vet  acknowledged  each  other  as  real  essential  existences. 
£qua]  right  to  existence  entails  an  union  of  states,  such 
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ill  which  the  Btntea  liad  no  equal  right  to  eiiatence  under 
protection  of  the  Uelphic  god.  The  Bomani 
into  Buch  a  relation  to  the  other  nations,  ■" 
ouly  the  Jiipiler  Capttolinug;  neither  do 
taera  of  the  other  nations  (any  more  than  the  pi 
of  the  pntriciana)  ;  but  as  couquerore  in  tlie  strict  seiiw  of 
the  term,  they  plunder  the  Palladia  of  the  nations.  Baiu 
kept  fitanding  armiea  in  the  conquered  provinces,  aud  pro- 
consuls and  propnetora  were  sent  into  them  aa  vicerovs. 
The  Equitea  collected  the  tases  and  tributes,  which  tliet 
farmed  under  the  State,  A_  net  of  such  fiscal  farmers  (publi- 
cani)  was  thus  drawn  over  the  whole  Boman  world. -'Ciito 
used  to  say,  after  every  deliberation  of  the  senate  :  "  Cete- 
rum  cenaeo  Carthagioem  esse  delendam  :"  and  Cato  waai 
thorough  Roman.  The  Bcman  principle  thereby  exhibili 
itself  as  the  cold  abatractionof  sovereignty  and  power.asthe 
pure  egotism  of  the  will  in  opposition  to  others,  involviogiw 
moral  element  of  determination,  but  appearing  in  a  concrete 
form  only  in  the  shape  of  individual  interests.  Increase  in 
the  number  of  provinces  issued  in  the  aggrandisement  of 
iuditiduals  within  Eome  itself,  and  the  corruption  thence 
arising.  From  Asia,  luiuiy  and  debauchery  were  brougiit 
to  Eome.  fiiches  flowed  in  after  the  fashion  of  spoiil 
in  war,  and  were  not  the  fruit  of  industry  and  honest  ac- 
tivity ;  in  the  aome  way  as  the  marine  had  arisen,  not  from 
the  necessitiea  of  commerce,  but  with  a  warlike  object.  Tb* 
Eoman  state,  drawing  its  resources  irom  rapine,  came  to  be 
rent  in  sunder  by  quarrels  aljout  dividing  the  spoil.  For  the 
first  occasion  of  the  breaking  out  of  contention  within  it,  wa) 
the  legacy  of  Attains,  King  of  Pergamus,  who  had  bequeallied 
his  treasures  to  the  Homan  State.  Tiberius  Gracchus  came 
forward  with  the  proposal,  to  divide  it  among  the  Boman 
citizensi ;  he  likewise  renewed  the  Licinian  Agrarian  laws, 
which  had  been  entirely  set  aside  during  the  predominance 
of  individuals  in  the  state.  Hia  chief  object  waa  to  pro- 
cure property  for  the  iree  citizens,  and  to  people  Italy  with 
citizena  instead  of  slaves.  This  noble  Roman,  however,  WW 
vanquished  by  the  gasping  nobles,  for  tlie  Homan  constitu- 
tion was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  be  saved  by  the  conBti- 
tiition  itself.     Gaioa    Gracchus,  the  brother  of  Tiberink   > 
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si  prosecuted  the  same  noble  aim  aa  his  brother,  and  shared  tha 
B- !   ftsme  fate.     Buin  now  broke   in  niicliecked,  and  as  therfl 
V  I  existed  no  generally  recognized  and  nbsolutelj  essential  object 
:r^    to  which  the  country's  energy  could  be  devoted,  individuali- 
^  ties  and  physical  force  were  in  the  ascendant.   The  enormoim 
■_    corruption  of  Borne  displays  itself  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha, 
:_     who  had   gained  the  senate  by   bribery,  and  so  indulged 
.      himself  in  the  most  atrocious  deeds  of  violence  and  crime, 
c     Bome  was  pervaded  by  the  excitement  of  the  struggle  against 
the  Cimbn  and  Teutones,  who  assumed  a  menacing  position 
-      towards  the  State.     With  great  exertions  the  latter  were 
utterly   routed    in    Provence,    near  Aix ;    the   others    in 
*    liombardy  at  tlie  Adige  by  Marias  the  conqueror  of  Ju- 
gurtha.    Then  the  Italian  oUie?,  whose  demand  of  Eomaii 
citizenship  had  been  refused,  raised  a  revolt ;  and  while  the 
Bomans  had  to  sustain  a  struggle  against  a  vast  power  in 
Italy,  they  received  the  news,  that   at  the  command   of 

^MithridBtes,  80,000  Eomaus  had  been  put  to  death  in  Asia 
Minor-  Mithridates  was  King  of  Pontus,  governed  Colchis 
and  the  lands  of  the  Elack  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Tauric  peuiueula, 
J  and  could  summon  to  his  standard  in  his  war  with  Eome 
the  populations  of  the  Caucasus,  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  a  part  of  Syria,  through  hia  son-in-law  Tigranes.  Sulla, 
who  had  already  led  the  Eoman  hosts  in  the  Social  "War, 
conquered  him.  Athens,  which  had  hitherto  been  spared, 
was  beleaguered  and  taken,  but  "  for  the  sake  of  their  fat  hers'*'  "1 
— as  Sulla  expressed  himself— not  destroyed.  He  theu  re-  j 
turned  to  Eome,  reduced  the  popular  faction,  headed  by 
MatiuB  and  Cinna,  became  master  of  the  city,  and  commenced 
Bystematic  massacres  of  Eoman  citizens  of  consideration. 
f^orty  senators  and  sii  hundred  knights  were  sacrificed  to 
his  ambition  and  lust  of  power. 

Mithridates  was  indeed  defeated,  but  not  overcome,  and 
was  able  to  begin  the  war  anew.  At  the  same  time,  Ser- 
torius,  a  banished  Eoman,  arose  in  revolt  in  Spain,  carried 
on  a  contest  there  for  eight  years,  and  perished  only  through 
treachery.  The  war  against  Mitliridates  was  terminated  by  . 
Pompey ;  the  King  of  Pontus  killed  himself  when  his  re-  tj 
Bources  were  exhausted.  The  Servile  War  in  Italy  i 
contemporaneous  event.  A  great  number  of  gladiators  and  '' 
OKMiDtauieera   had   formed   a   union  under  Spartacus,  but 
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were  Tonquialied  by  CrasauB.     To  this  confusion  was  ulM  * 
the  universal  prevalence  of  piracy,  which   Pompey  rnpidlf 
reduced  by  a  large  arniameiit. 

We  thus  see  the  most  terrible  and  dangerous  powers  rising 
against  Bouie  ;  yet  the  military  force  of  tbia  state  is  victorioiu 
over  all.  Great  individuals  now  appear  on  the  stage  as  during 
the  times  of  the  iuU  of  Greece.  The  biographies  of  PIularA 
are  here  also  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  was  from  the  disrup- 
tion of  tbe  state,  which  nad  no  longer  any  consistency  or  firm* 
nesa  in  itself,  that  tbese  colossal  individualities  arose,  in:<tinc- 
tively  impelled  to  restore  that  political  unity  which  wu 
no  longer  to  be  found  in  men's  dispositions.  It  is  tbeir 
misfortune  that  they  cannot  maintain  a  pure  morality,  for 
tlieir  course  of  action  contravenes  things  as  they  are,  and  is 
a.  series  of  trnnBgressions.  Even  the  noblest — the  Graeclii 
— were  not  merely  the  victiniB  of  injustice  and  violence  from 
without,  but  were  themHelves  involved  in  the  corruption  and 
wrong  that  universally  prevailed.  But  that  which  thesa 
individuals  purpose  and  accomplish,  has  on  its  side  the 
higher  Banction  of  the  World-Spirit,  and  must  eventually 
tiiumph.  The  idea  of  au  organization  for  the  vast  empire 
being  altogether  absent,  tie  senate  could  not  assert  tbe 
authority  of  government.  The  sovereiguty  was  made  de- 
pendent on  the  people^that  people  which  was  now  ft 
mere  mob,  and  was  obliged  to  be  supported  by  corn  from 
the  Eoman  provinces.  We  should  refer  to  Cicero  to  eee 
how  all  affairs  of  state  were  decided  in  riotous  fashion,  and 
with  arms  in  hand,  by  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  grandeca 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  a  troop  of  rabble  on  the  other,  Tho 
Eomau  citizens  attach  themselves  to  individuals  who  flattee 
them,  and  who  then  become  prominent  in  factions,  in  order 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Rome.  Thus  we  see  in 
Ponipey  and  C»aar  the  two  foci  of  Eoine'a  splendour  coming 
into  hostile  opposition:  on  the  one  side,  Pompey  with 
the  Senate,  and  therefore  apparently  the  defender  of  ths 
Eopublic, — on  the  other,  Caesar  with  his  legions  and  a 
Buperiorit^  of  genius.  This  contest  between  the  two  mort 
powerful  individualities  could  not  be  decided  at  Home  in  the 
Forum.  Caisar  made  himself  master  in  succession,  of  It^f, 
Spain,  and  Greece,  utterlv  routed  liis  enemy  at  Pbarsalu^ 
forty-eight  years  e.g.,  made  himself  sure  of  Asift^  taxi  ho  M 
turned  victor  to  Borne. 
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In  this  way  tlie  world-wide  sovereif^ty  of  Home  beeflma 
tlie  property  of  a  single  posaeEaor.  Tliia  important  change 
must  not  be  regarded  aa  a  thing  of  chance ;  it  waa  neeetaary 
- — postulated  by  the  circumatanceH.  The  democratic  constitu- 
tion  could  no  longer  be  really  m  aintoined  in  Kome,  but  only 
kept  up  in  appearance,  Cicero,  who  hud  procured  himseft 
great  reepect  through  his  higli  oratorical  talent,  and  whose 
learning  acquired  him  conaideruble  influence,  always  attri- 
butes thccorrupt  state  of  the  republic  to  individuals  and  their 
jjOHsions.  Plato,  whom  Cicero  profeasedly  followed,  had  the 
t'ull  consciousness  that  the  Athenian  state,  as  it  presented 
itself  to  him,  could  not  muintain  ita  eiistance,  and  there- 
fore sketched  the  plan  of  a  perfect  constitution  accordant 
with  his  viewB.  Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  consider. 
it  impossible  to  preserve  t]ie  Homan  Bepublic,  and  oidjr 
desiderates  some  temporary  assistance  for  it  in  its  adversity. 
The  nature  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Roman  State  in  par- 
ticular, transcends  his  compreliension.  Oato,  too,  Bays  of 
fffisar:  "His  virtues  be  execrated,  for  they  have  ruined 
my  country ! "  But  it  was  not  the  mere  accident  of 
Ciesar's  esistence  that  destroyed  the  Bepublic — it  was 
JVeceMiVy.  All  the  tendencioa  of  the  Eoman  principle 
were  to  sovereignty  and  military  force  :  it  contained  in  it  no 
Bpiritual  centre  which  it  could  make  the  object,  occupation, 
iuid  enjoyment  of  its  Spirit.  The  aim  of  patriotism — that 
of  preserving  the  State — ceasea  when  the  lust  of  peraondi 
dominion  becomes  the  impelling  passion.  The  citizens 
were  alienated  from  the  atate,  for  they  found  in  it  no  objective 
satisfaction  ;  and  the  interesta  of  individuals  did  not  take  the 
same  direction  as  among  the  Greeks,  who  could  set  against 
the  incipient  corruption  of  the  practical  world,  the  noblest 
works  of  art  in  painting,  sculpture  and  poetry,  and  espe- 
cially a  highly  cultivated  philosophy.  Their  works  of  art  were 
ouly  what  they  had  collected  from  every  part  of  Greece,  and 
therefore  not  productions  of  their  own  ;  their  riches  were  not 
the  fruit  of  industry,  as  was  the  case  in  Athena,  but  the  result 
of  plunder.  Elegance — Culture — was  foreign  to  the  Romans 
per  te  t  they  sought  to  obtain  it  from  the  Greeks,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  vast  number  of  Greek  slaves  were  brought  to 
Borne.  Deloa  was  the  centre  of  this  slave  trade,  and  it  ia 
said  that  sometimcB  on  a  single  day,  ten  thousand 
T  2 
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wore  purchflsed  tbere.  To  the  Eomaii!',  Greek  slaves  wen 
their  poetB,  their  authors,  the  BUjierintendtrnts  of  theit 
manufactories,  the  ineti'iicturs  of  their  children. 

The  Republic  could  not  longer  eiiat  in  Rome.  We  see, 
especially  from  Cicero's  writings,  how  all  public  affairs  were 
decided  by  the  private  authority  of  the  more  eminent  citizens 
— b7  their  power,  their  wealth ;  aud  what  tumultuary  pro- 
ceedings marked  all  political  transactions.  In  the  republif, 
therefore,  there  was  no  longer  any  security ;  i^ai  could  be 
looked  for  only  in  a  single  will.  Cssar,  who  may  be  ad- 
duced aa  a  paragon  of  Roman  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
— who  formed  bis  resolves  with  the  most  unerring  pet^ 
spicuity,  and  eiecuted  them  with  the  greatest  i-igour  and 
practiail  skill,  without  any  superfluous  excitement  of  niiod 
— Ctesar,  judged  by  the  great  scope  of  history,  aid  theRi|rht; 
since  he  furnished  a  mediating  element,  and  that  kind  of 
political  bond  which  men's  condition  required.  Cteaar  effected 
two  objects  :  he  calmed  the  internal  strife,  and  at  the  same 
time  originated  a  new  one  outside  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
For  the  conquest  of  the  world  had  reached  hitherto  only  to 
the  circle  of  the  Alps,  but  Csesap  opened  a  new  scene  of 
achievement;  he  founded  the  theatre  which  was  on  the 
point  of  becoming  the  centre  of  History.  He  then  achieved 
universal  sovereignty  by  a  struggle  which  was  decided  not 
in  Rome  itself,  but  by  his  conquest  of  the  whole  Roman 
World.  His  position  was  indeed  hostile  to  the  repubUe, 
but,  properly  speaking,  only  to  its  shadow ;  for  ail  that 
remained  of  that  republic  w^as  entirely  powerless.  Pompey, 
and  all  those  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  senate,  exalted 
their  dignitas  auetoritas — their  individual  rul& — astbo  power 
of  the  republic;  and  the  mediocrity  which  needed  protection 
took  refuge  under  this  title.  Ciesar  put  an  end  to  the  empty 
formalism  of  this  title,  made  himself  master,  and  held  to- 
gether the  Roman  world  by  force,  in  opposition  to  isolated 
factions.  Spite  of  this  we  see  the  noolest  men  of  Home 
Bupposiog  Caesar's  rule  to  be  a  merely  adventitious  thing, 
and  the  entire  position  of  affairs  to  be  dependent  on  ms 
individuality.  So  thought  Cicero,  so  Brutus  and  Cassiiia. 
Thej  bebeved  that  if  this  one  individual  were  out  of  the 
way,  the  Republic  would  be  ipso  facto  restored.  Possessed 
bp  thia  reiiiarkabVe  haWxicwtalww,  ftwitvia,  o.  man  of  highly 
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noble  cliaracter,  aud  Casaiua,  endowed  w  ith  greater  practical 
energy  than  Cicero,  assassinated  the  man  whose  virtues  they 
appreciated.  But  it  became  immediately  mauiiest  that  only 
B  single  will  could  guide  the  IBoman  State,  and  now  the 
Somans  vere  compelled  to  adopt  tbat  opinion;  eince  in  ali 
periods  of  the  world  a  political  revolution  is  sanctioned  in 
Qjen'B  opinions,  wheu  it  repeats  itself.  Thus  Napoleon  waa 
twice  defeated,  aud  the  Bourbons  twice  expelled.  By  repe- 
tition that  which  at  first  appeared  merely  a,  matter  of  chance 
and  contingency,  becomes  u  real  and  ratified  existence. 


SECTION   III. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ROME   UNDER  THE  EMPERORS. 

DuiiiBG  this  period  the  Eora-aQB  come  into  contact  with 
the  people  destined  to  succeed  them  as  a  "World-Historical 
nation ;  and  we  have  to  cousider  that  period  in  two  essential 
aspects,  the  secular  and  t\»:  spiritual.  In  the  secular  aspect 
two  leading  phases  must  be  specially  regarded  :  first,  the 
position  of  the  Buler ;  and  secondly,  the  conversion  of  mere 
individuals  into  per*on«— the  world  of  legal  relations. 

The  first  thing  to  be  remarked  respecting  the  imperial 
rule,  is  that  the  Bouiau  government  was  so  abstracted  from 
interest,  tbat  the  great  transition  to  that  rule  hardly 
changed  anything  in  the  constitution.  The  popular  assem- 
bliea  alone  were  unsuited  to  tbe  new  state  of  things,  and 
disappeared.  The  emperor  was  princeps  seaatus,  Censor, 
Consul,  Tribune :  be  united  all  their  nominally  contiuuing 
offices  in  himself;  and  the  military  power — here  tbe  must 
esBentiall^-  important — was  exclusively  in  his  hands.  The 
constitution  was  an  utterly  unsubstantial  form,  from  whicli 
all  vitality,  consequently  all  might  and  power,  bad  de- 
parted ;  and  the  only  means  -of  maintaining  its  existence 
were  the  legions  wbicli  tbe  Emperor  constantly  kept  in  the 
vicinity  of  Home.  Public  business  was  indeed  brought 
befoio  tlie  senate,  and  tbe  Emj^eroi  appeared.  &\m'(j\'j  %&  <ii'^ 
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of  its  members  1  but  tlie  senate  wan  obliged  to  obejiU 
itboever  ventured  to  gainsay  liia  wiil  was  punished  irilk 
death,  and  bis  property  eonfiucoted.  Those  therefore  tHb 
had  certain  death  in  anticipation,  Itilled  themselves,  tl 
thoy  coutd  do  nothing  more,  they  might  at  least  pre 
their  property  to  their  family.  Tiberius  waa  the 
odious  to  the  Romans  on  account  of  his  power  of  dissimnli- 
tion  :  he  knew  very  nell  iiow  ti)  make  good  use  of  the  base- 
ness  of  thd  senate,  in  extirpnting  those  ainong  them  wIvHii 
he  feared-  The  power  of  the  Emperor  rested,  as  we  tan 
said,  on  the  army,  and  the  Pi-^torian  body-guard  which  «b>- 
rounded  liim.  But  the  legions,  and  especially  the  Pnetoriani, 
Boon  became  conscious  of  their  imporiance,  and  arrogated  to 
themselveB  the  disposal  of  the  imperial  throne.  At  firet 
they  continued  to  shew  some  respect  for  the  family  of  Cxat 
Augustus,  but  subsequently  the  legions  chose  their  own 
generals ;  such,  viz.,  aa  had  gained  their  good  will  md 
favour,  partly  by  courage  and  intelligence,  partly  also  ij 
bribes,  atid  indulgence  in  the  admiuiaCratioa  of  military 
discipline. 

The  Emperors  conducted  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  dt 
their  power  with  perfect  simplicity,  and  did  not  aurronnd 
themselves  with  pomp  and  splendour  in  Oriental  fashion. 
"We  find  in  them  traits  of  simplicity  which  astonish  m; 
Thus,  t.ff.,  Augustus  writes  a  letter  to  Horace,  in  which  he 
reproaches  him  for  having  failed  to  address  any  poem  to  bin, 
and  asks  liim  whether  he  thinks  that  that  would  dia 
him  with  posterity.  Sometimes  tlie  Senate  made  an  att 
to  regain  its  consequence  by  nominating  the  Emperor  :  but 
■'    '  e  either  unnblo  to  maintain  tiieir  en 


over  left  entirely  to  the  caprice  of  the  Emperor.  The  politi- 
cal institutions  were  united  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor; 
no  moral  bond  any  longer  existed  ;  the  will  of  the  Emperor 
was  supreme,  and  before  Eiiin  there  was  absolute  equality, 
The  freedmen  who  surrounded  the  Emperor  were  often  the 
mightiest  in  the  empire ;  for  caprice  recognizes  no  distinfr 
tion.  In  the  person  of  ttie  Emperor  isolated  subjectivity 
lias  gainedft  perfectly  unlimited  realization.  Spirit  liasre- 
I  Souncei  its  proper  nature ,  m:\^iQ.>ic\i  oa  \Aao.^«.^Mia  of  bciii£ 


Bud  of  volition  has  been  coEBtituted 
exiHtenee.  Tliis  nrbitrflry  choit 
limit,  the  limit  of  all  that  ia  huiiiaa — death  . 
became  a  theatrical  display,  Nero,  e.ff.,  died  a  death,  which 
may  furnish  an  example  fur  the  noblest  hern,  aa  for  tiie  raort 
resigned  of  sufferera.  Individual  subjectivity  thus  entirely 
emancipated  from  control,  has  no  inward  life,  no  prospective 
nor  retrospective  emotions,  no  repentance, nor  hope, nor  fear — 
not  even  thought ;  for  all  these  involve  fiied  conditions  and 
ainiH,  while  here  every  condition  is  purely  contingent.  The 
■piings  of  action  are  none  other  than  desire,  lust,  passion, 
&ncy — in  short,  caprice  absolutely  unfettered.  Jt  finds  so 
little  limitation  in  the  will  of  others,  that  the  relation  of  will 
to  wiL  may  be  called  that  of  absolute  aovereiguty  to  absolute 
slavery.  In  the  whole  known  world,  no  will  ia  imagined 
that  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  But  under 
the  sovereignty  of  that  One,  everything  is  in  a  condition  of 
order  ;  for  as  it  actually  m  [aa  the  Emperor  has  willed  it],  it 
is  in  due  order,  and  government  consists  in  bringing  all  into 
harmony  with  the  sovereign  One.  The  concrete  element  in 
the  character  of  the  Emperors  is  therefore  of  itself  of  no 
interest,  because  the  concrete  ia  not  of  essential  importance. 
Thus  there  were  Emperors  of  noble  character  nnd  noble 
nature,  and  who  highly  distinguished  themselves  by  mental 
and  moral  culture.  Titus,  Trajan,  the  Antonines,  are 
known  as  such  characters,  rigorously  strict  in  selt'-^ovem- 
ment ;  yet  even  these  produced  no  change  in  the  state.  The 
proposition  was  never  made  during  their  time,  to  give  the 
Eoinan  Empire  an  organization  of  free  social  relationship: 
they  were  only  a  kind  of  happy  chance,  which  passes  over 
■without  a  trace,  and  leaves  the  condition  of  things  as  it 
■was.  For  these  persona  find  themselves  here  in  a  (losition 
in  which  they  cannot  be  said  to  act,  since  no  object 
confronts  them  in  opposition  ;  tliey  have  only  to  will— well 
or  ill^nnd  it  t*  so,  The  praiseworthy  emperors  VespasiaD 
and  Titus  were  succeeded  by  that  coarsest  and  most  loath- 
some tyrant,  Domitian :  yet  the  Eoman  historian  tells  U9 
that  the  Eoman  world  enjoyed  tranijuilhzing  repose  undtT 
him.  Those  single  points  of  light,  therefore,  effected  no 
change ;  the  whole  empire  was  subject  to  the  pressure  of 
tBiatios  and  plunder)   Italy  wtw  dopopii\a.te4 ■,  ftia  fcj^ 
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fertile  lands  remained  untitled  :  and  tliis  state  of  things  U; 
as  a  fate  on  the  Eoman  world. 

Tbe  eecond  point  which  we  have  particularly  to  remiA, 
is  the  position  taken  bj  indtTiduala  aa  persona.  ladiiiduib 
were  jwrfectly  equal  (slavery  made  ouly  a  trifling  diatiiifr 
tiou),  and  without  any  political  rightei.  As  early  as  Um 
termiuatioa  of  the  Social  War,  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  nbole 
of  Italy  were  put  ou  an  equal  footing  with  Eoman  citizem; 
and  under  Caracalla  all  diatiuctiou  between  the  subjecti  of 
the  entire  Boman  empire  was  abolished.  Private  Bight  de- 
veloped and  perfectea  this  equality.  The  right  of  propertj 
had  been  previously  limited  by  diatinetiona  of  various  kiods, 
which  were  now  abrogated.  We  observed  the  ItoinaoB  pco- 
cecdiug  from  the  principle  of  abstract  Subjectivity,  wMch 
now  realizea  itself  as  Personality  in  the  recognition  of  Private 
Bight.  Private  Bight,  viz.,  is  this,  that  the  social  unitiB 
such  enjoys  consideration  in  the  state,  in  the  reality  vbiiA 
he  gi\pB  to  himself — viz.,  in  property.  The  living  politiial 
body — that  Eoman  feeling  which  auiinated  it  as  its  soul - 
is  now  brought  hack  to  t>ie  isolation  of  a  lifeless  Privflta 
Eight.  As,  when  the  physical  body  Buffers  dissolution,  each 
point  gains  a  life  of  its  own,  but  which  is  only  the  miserable 
life  of  worms ;  so  the  pohtical  organism  is  here  dissolved  into 
atoms— viz.,  private  persoas.  Such  a  condition  is  fioman 
life  at  this  epoch  :  on  the  one  side,  Fate  and  the  abstract 
iinivereality  of  sovereignty;  on  the  other,  the  individnd 
abatractiou,  "Person,"  which  involves  the  recognition  of 
the  independent  dignity  of  the  social  unit — not  on  tbe 
ground  ot  the  display  of  the  life  which  he  poaaeaaes — in  his 
complete  individuality — but  as  the  abstract  indioiduvm. 

It  is  the  pride  of  the  social  units  to  enjoy  absolute  im- 
portance as  private  persons  ;  for  the  Ego  is  thus  enabled  to 
assert  uuhounded  claims ;  but  the  substantial  interest  thiw 
comprehended — the  t/wum — is  only  of  a  superficial  kind,  and 
the  developmeiit  of  private  right,  which  this  high  principle 
introduced,  invoked  the  decay  of  ]iolitical  life.  —  Tbe 
Emperor  domineered  only,  and  could  not  be  said  to  rule;  for 
the  equitable  and  moral  medium  between  the  sovereign  aud 
the  subjects  was  wanting — the  bond  of  a  constitution  and 
orgnniaatiou  of  the  state,  in  which  a  gradation  of  circles  o( 
Bocial  life,  eiijojing  ind^'penAt'ci.t  tcwuywiiou,  exists  in  com* 
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and    proTmces,   whicb,   devoting  tbeir    energies 

I    the  general  interest,  exert  an  influence  on  the  general 

governineat.  There  are  indeed  Curiie  in  the  towns,  but 
thejare  either  deatitute  of  weight,  or  naed  only  as  means 
for  oppressing  individuais,  and  for  syatematic  plunder,  Tliat, 
therefore,  winch  was  abidingly  present  to  the  minds  of  men 
WHS  not  their  country,  or  such  a  moral  unity  as  that  supplies : 
the  whole  state  of  things  urged  tbem  to  yield  themselves  to 
fatv,  and  to  strive  for  a  perfect  indifference  to  life, — an  in- 
difference which  they  sought  either  in  freedom  of  thought 
or  in  directly  sensuous  enjoyment.  Thus  man  was  either  at 
irar  with  existence,  or  entii'ely  given  up  to  mere  aen- 
auoua  existence.  He  either  recoguized  hia  destiny  in  tha 
tusk  of  acquiring  the  means  of  enjoyment  through  ths 
&TOur  of  the  Euiperor,  or  through  violence,  testamentary 
frauds,  and  cunning ;  or  he  sought  repose  in  philosophy, 
'which  alone  was  atiU  able  to  supply  something  firm  and 
independent ;  for  the  systems  of  that  time — Stoicism,  Epi- 
cureanism, and  Scepticism — although  within  their  com- 
mon sphere  opposed  to  each  other,  had  the  same  general 
purport,  viz.,  rendering  the  son!  absolutely  indiflerent  to 
everything  which  the  real  world  had  to  offer.  These  phi- 
losophies were  therefore  widely  extended  among  the  cillti- 
vateii:  they  produced  in  man  a  self-reliant  immobility  as 
the  result  of  Thought,  i.e.  of  the  nctivity  which  produces  the 
Universal.  But  the  innard  reconciliation  by  means  of 
philoaopby  was  itself  only  an  abstract  one — in  the  pure 
principle  of  personality  ;  ior  Thought,  which,  as  perfectly 
refined,  made  itself  its  own  object,  and  thus  harmonized  itself, 
waa  entirely  destitute  of  a  real  object,  and  the  immobility 
of  Scepticism  made  aimlessness  itself  the  object  of  the  Will 
This  philoaopby  inew  nothing  but  the  negativity  of  all  that 
assumed  to  be  real,  and  waa  the  counsel  of  despair  to  a 
vnrld  which  no  longer  possessed  anything  stable.  It  could 
not  satisfy  the  living  Spirit,  which  longed  after  a  highei 
recouciliatioii. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

■H 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Ciesar  inaugurated  the  Modail''' 
"World  on  the  side  of  realiti/,  while  ita  spiritual  and  iniriii  1 " 
existence  waa  unfolded  under  Augustus.  At  the  beginningol  1 
that  empire,  whose  principle  we  hare  recognized  as  tiniteM*  I 
and  particular  subjectivity  exaggerated  to  infinitude,  flu 
salvation  of  the  World  had  its  birth  in  the  same  prineipkot 
subjectivity — viz.,  aa  a  particular  person,  in  abstract  Butjee- 
tivit}-,  but  in  such  a  way  that  couTersely,  finiteness  is  onlj 
the  Jbrm  of  bis  appearance,  while  infiuity  and  ahBolotely 
independent  existence  conatitute  the  essence  and  substantia 
being  which  it  embodies.  The  Eomau  World,  as  it  bas  bMO 
described — in  its  desperate  condition  and  tbe  pain  of  atuD- 
donment  by  God — came  to  an  open  rupture  with  realitj,aiid 
made  prominent  the  general  desire  for  a  satisfaction  audi  u 
can  only  be  attained  in  "the  inner  man,"  the  Soul, — thai 
preparinp  the  ground  for  &  higher  Spiritual  World.  Boine 
was  the  Fate  that  crushed  domi  the  gods  and  all  genial  life 
in  its  hard  Ber\Hce,  while  it  was  the  power  that  purified  tbe 
human  heart  from  all  speciality.  Its  entire  coDditioQ  is 
therefore  analogous  to  a  place  of  birth,  and  its  pain  is  like  the 
travail-throes  of  another  and  higher  Spirit,  which  manifested 
itself  in  conuection  with  tlte  CkrUtian  Religion.  This  higher 
Spirit  involves  the  reconciliation  and  emancipation  of  Spirit! 
■wnile  man  obtains  the  coneciouanesa  of  Spirit  in  its  uniTer- 
aality  and  infinity.  The  Absolute  Object,  Truth,  is  Spirit; 
and  as  man  himself  ia  Spirit,  he  is  present  [is  mirrored]  to 
himseif  in  that  object,  and  thus  in  bis  Absolute  Object  has 
found  Essential  Being  and  Ms  own  essential  being.*  But  in 
order  that  the  objectivity  of  Essential  Being  may  be  done 
away  with,  and  Spirit  be  no  longer  alien  to  itself— may  be 
Kith  itself,  [self-harmonized]  ^the  Naturalneaa  of  Spirit— 

higlie  ■  "     ■ 
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that  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  a  special,  empirical  existence 
— must  be  removed  ;  so  that  the  alien  element  may  be  de« 
■  stroyed,  and  the  reconciliation  of  Spirit  be  accomplished. 

G-od  is  thus  recognized  as  Spirit,  only  when  known  as  the 
Triune.    This  new  principle  is  the  axis  on  which  the  History 
•  of  the  World  turns.     This  is  the  goal  and  the  starting  point 
*€»f  History.     "  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  Q-od 
-Bent  his  Son,"  is  the  statement  of  the  Bible.     This  means 
'nothing  else  than  that  self-consciousness  had  reached  the 
phases  of  development  [Momente],  whose  resultant  consti  • 
tutes  the  Idea  of  Spirit,  and  had  come  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  comprehending  those  phases  absolutely.     This  must  now 
be  more  fully  explained.     We  said  of  the  Greeks,  that  the 
law  for  their  Spirit  was :  "  Man,  know  thyself."    The  G-reek 
Spirit  was  a  consciousness  of  Spirit,  but  under  a  limited 
form,  having  the  element  of  Nature  as  an  essential  ingre- 
dient.    Spirit  may  have  had  the  upper  hand,  but  the  unity 
of  the  superior  and  the  subordinate  was  itself  still  Natural. 
Spirit  appeared  as  specialized  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
genius  of  the  several  Greek  nationalities  and  of  their  di- 
vinities, and  was  represented  by  Art,  in  whose  sphere  the 
Sensuous  is  elevated  only  to  the  middle  ground  of  beautiful 
form  and  shape,  but  not  to  pure  Thought.     The  element  of 
Subjectivity  that  was  wanting  to  the   Greeks,  we  found 
among  the  Romans :  but  as  it  was  merely  formal  and  in 
itself  indefinite,  it  took  its  material  from  passion  and  caprice ; 
-^— even  the  most  shameful  degradations  could  be  here  con- 
nected with  a  divine  dread  (vide  the  declaration  of  Hispala 
respecting  the  Bacchanalia,  Livy  xxxix.  13).     This  element 
of  subjectivity  is  afterwards  further  realized  as  Personality 
of  Individuals — a  realization  which  is  exactly  adequate  to 
the  principle,  and  is  equally  abstract  and  formal.     As  such 
an  Ego  [such  a  personality],  I  am  infinite  to  myself,  and  my 
phenomenal  existence  consists  in  the  property  recognized  as 
mine,  and  the  recognition  of  my  personality.     This  inner 
existence  goes  no  further  ;  all  the  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple merge  in  this.     Individuals  are  thereby  posited  as 
atoms  ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  subject  to  the  severe 
rule  of  the  One,  which  as  monas  monadum  is  a  power  over 
private  persons  [the  connection  between  the  ruler  and  the 
ruled  is  not  mediated  by  the  claim  of  Divine  or  of  Coisa^ 
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Btitution&I  Bight,  or  any  general  pnnciple,  but  ia  direct 
•nd  iudiridud,  the  Empenjr  being  thu  ImiDediate  lord  of 
each  Biibjuct  la  the  Empire].  That  Private  Kight  is  thuG- 
Jbre,  ipto  facto,  a  aulbty,  an  ignoring  of  the  peraoualitr; 
and  the  supposed  condition  of  Bight  turoa  out  to  M 
ftn  absolute  destitution  ol"  it.  This  contradictioii  is  tl« 
■uisery  of  the  Roman  World.  Each  person  is,  according  tt 
the  principle  of  bia  personality,  entitled  only  to  posaeasioHi 
while  the  Pereou  of  Persons  lays  claim  to  the  poasession of 
all  these  individuals,  so  that  the  right  aasumed  oy  the  socid 
miit  is  at  once  abrogated  and  robbed  of  validity.  But  the 
misery  of  this  contradiction  is  the  DitcipUne  of  the  World. 
"  Zucnt "  (discipline)  is  derived  from  "  Ziehen  "  (t^  draw).* 
This  "drawing  must  be  towards  something;  there  mut 
be  some  fixed  unity  in  the  background  in  whose  direction 
tliat  drawing  takes  place,  and  for  which  the  subject  of  it  ii 
being  trained,  in  order  that  the  standard  of  attainment  mij 
be  reached.  A  renunciatioo,  a  disaccustoming,  is  the  meani 
of  leading  to  an  absolute  basis  of  eiiatence.  That  contri- 
diction  which  afflicts  the  Boman  World  is  the  very  state  of 
things  which  constitutes  such  a  discipline — the  discipline  oi 
that  culture  which  compels  personality  to  display  its  notbinf 
ness.  But  it  is  resened  for  us  of  a,  later  period  to  regaid 
this  as  a  training;  to  those  who  are  thus  trained  [^raiidi, 
dmgged],  it  seems  a  blind  destiny,  to  which  they  submit  is 
the  stupor  of  suffering.  The  higher  condition,  in  which  the 
soul  itself  feels  pain  and  longing—in  which  man  is  not  ooh 
"drawn,"  but  feels  that  the  drawing  is  into  himself  [intohii 
own  iuiiioat  nature] — is  still  absent.  What  boa  been  reflection 
on  our  part  must  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  aubject  of  this  dif 
ciptiue  in  the  form  of  a  consciousness  that  iu  himself  be  ii 
miserable  and  null.  Outward  suffering  must,  as  already  ssidi 
be  merged  in  a  sorrow  of  tlie  inner  man.  He  must  feel  himself 
as  the  uegation  of  himself;  he  must  see  that  bia  miaeiy  it 
the  misery  of  his  nature — ttiat  he  is  in  himself  a  divided  and 
dis^-ordan't  being.  This  state  of  mind,  this  self-chostenmg, 
this  ufflin  occasioned  by  our  individual  uothingness— the 
wretchedness  of  out*  [isolated]  self,  and  the  longing  to  tna- 
■coud  this  condition  of  soul— must  be  looked  for  elsewlicw 
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an  in  tlie  properly  Eoinan  World.  It  is  this  which  gives 
the  Jewish  People  their  World-Historical  importance  and 
Qght ;  for  from  this  state  of  miad  arose  that  nigher  phase 
Tphich  Spirit  came  to  absolute  self-consciousneas — passing 
>ni  that  alien  form  of  being  which  ia  its  discord  and  pain, 
d  mirroring  itself  in  its  own  essence.  The  state  of  feeling 
question  we  find  espressed  most  purely  and  beautifully  in 
9  Psalms  of  David,  and  in  the  Prophets;  the  chief  burden 
iffhose  utterances  is  the  thirst  of  tlie  soul  after  God,  its 
rfouud  sorrow  for  its  transgressions,  and  the  desire  for 
;bteousnesa  and  holiness.  Of  this  Spirit  we  have  the 
rthical  representation  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
aouical  books,  in  the  account  of  the  Fall.  Man,  created 
-fcbe  image  of  God,  lost,  it  is  said,  his  state  of  absolute  con< 
itment,  by  eating  of  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good 
d  £vil.  Bin  consists  here  only  ia  Knowledge :  this  is  tho 
iful  element,  and  by  it  man  is  stated  to  have  trifled  away 
""  '  deep  truth,  that  evil  lies  in 

t  neither  evil  nor  good  ;  the 
little.*  Consciousness  occa- 
its  boundless  freedom  as 
aence  of  the  Will— i.e., 
the  disanauUing  of  the  unity 
'  which  is  no  casual  concep- 
>n,  but  the  eternal  history  of  Spirit.  For  the  state  of 
nocence,  the  paradisaical  condition,  is  that  of  the  brute. 
u^iae  is  a  park,  where  only  brutes,  not  men,  can  remain. 
or  the  brute  ia  one  with  God  only  implicitly  [not  con- 
ionsly].  Only  Man's  Spirit  (that  is)  has  a  self-cognizant 
jstence,  This  existence  for  self,  this  consciousness,  is  at 
le  same  time  separation  from  the  Universal  and  Divine 
pirit.  If  I  hold  to  my  abstract  Freedom,  in  contraposition 
1  the  Good,  I  adopt  the  stand-point  of  Evil.  The  Fall  is 
lerefore  the  eternal  Mythus  of  Man — in  fact,  the  very 
'ansition  by  which  he  becomes  man.  Persistence  in  this 
and-point  is,  however.  Evil,  and  the  feeling  of  pain  at  such 
condition,  and  of  longing  to  transcend  it,  we  find  in 
lavid,  when  he  says :  "  Lord,  create  lor  me  a  pure  heart,  a 
pv  iteadfaat  Spirit."     This  feeling  wo  observe  even  in  thff 

ic'  Hom.vvi  5,— ta. 


i  Natural  happiness.  This 
nsciousness :  for  the  brutes 
»rely  Natural  Man  quite  as 
JUS  the  separation  ot  the  Ego, 
bitrary  choice,  from  the  pu 
jm  the  Gflod.  Knowledge,  as 
e  Nature,  is  the  "  Fall, 
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BCCODut  of  the  Fall  j  tliougli  an  announ cement  cf  Sxtxioah^  1 
tion  IB  not  made  there,  but  rather  one  of  continuaoce  in 
loiBery.  Yet  we  have  ia  this  narrative  the  prediction  of  re. 
conciliation  in  tho  sentence,  "  The  serpcnt'a  bead  shall  In 
bruised ;  "  but  still  more  profoundly  eipresaed  where  it  if 
stated  that  when  G-od  saw  that  Adam  had  eaten  of  tliat  tic^ 
be  said,  "  Behold  Adam  ia  beconie  as  one  of  ub,  knowing 
Good  and  Evil."  God  confirma  the  words  of  the  Serpent 
ImpUcitly  and  esplii:itly,  then,  we  have  the  truth,  that  rain 
through  Spirit — through  cognition  of  the  Univerail  aodtlK 
Particular — comprehends  God  Himself.  But  it  19  only  Gwl 
ibaX  declares  this, — not  man:  the  latter  remains,  on  tl 
contrary,  in  a  state  of  internal  dlseoi'd.  The  joy  of  reco 
ciliatioQ  ia  still  distant  from  humanity ;  the  iibsolute  ai 
final  repose  of  his  whole  being  is  not  yet  discovered  to  mm. 
It  eiist?,  in  the  first  instance,  only  for  God.  Aafaraslie 
present  ia  concerned,  the  feeling  of  pain  at  hia  conditionil 
regarded  as  a  final  award.  The  Batisfaction  which  mil 
enjoys  at  first,  cousiata  in  the  finite  and  temporal  blessioo 
conl'erred  on  the  Chosen  IFamily  and  the  possession  of  tw 
Land  of  Canaan.  Hia  repoae  is  not  found  in  God.  Sacrt 
fices  are,  it  is  true,  offered  to  Him  in  the  Temple,  and  atoos- 
ment  made  by  outward  oiFeringa  and  inward  penitence.  Bat 
that  mundane  satisfaction  in  the  Chosen  Family,  and  it 
posaeaaion  of  Canaan,  was  taken  from  the  Jewish  people  L 
the  chastisement  inflicted  by  the  Boraan  Empire.  Tba 
Syrian  kings  did  indeed  oppress  it,  but  it  was  left  for  tiis 
Komans  to  annul  its  individuality.  The  Temple  of  Zion  ia 
destroyed ;  the  God-serTing  nation  ia  ecuttered  to  the  wind). 
Here  ereiy  source  of  aatiafaction  ia  taken  away,  and  tha 
nation  is  driven  bock  to  the  stand-point  of  that  primeval 
mythua — the  stand-point  of  that  pamful  feeling  which  hu- 
manity ejperiences  when  thrown  upon  itself.  Oppoaed  to 
the  universal  Fatunt  of  the  Eoman  "World,  wo  have  here  tho 
consciousness  of  Evil  and  the  direction  of  the  mind  God- 
warda.  All  that  remains  to  be  done,  13  that  this  funda- 
mental idea  abould  he  expanded  to  an  objective  universal 
sense,  and  bo  taken  as  the  concrete  existence  of  man — as  the 
completion  of  his  nature.  Formerly  the  Land  of  Canaan 
and  tiiemaelves  as  tlio  jwople  of  God  had  been  regarded  by 
the  Jewa  ss  that  coa^^^^■te  aaA  nooi^Vcte  ftv\s,t«n<.e.     But  thi» 
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iMusis  of  satisfaction  is  now  lost,  and  thence  arises  the  sense 
nf  misery  and  failure  of  hope  in  Q-od,  with  whom  that  happy 
ppality  had  been  essentially  connected.     Here,  then,  misery 
b  not  the  stupid  immersion  in  a  blind  Fate,  but  a  boundless 
epergy  of  longing.     Stoicism  taught  only  that  the  Negative 
i$  not — that  pain  must  not  be  recognized  as  a  veritable  ex- 
i|tence ;  but  Jewish  feeling  persists  in  acknowledging  Beality 
mid  desires  harmony  and  reconciliation  within  its  sphere ; 
fjwr  that  feeling  is  based  on  the  Oriental  Unity  of  Nature — 
t^.,  the  unity  of  Eeality,  of  Subjectivity,  with  the  substance 
^  the  One  Essential  Being.    Through  the  loss  of  mere  out- 
irard  reality  Spirit  is  driven  back  within  itself ;  the  side  of 
tfmlity  is  thus  refined  to  Universality,  through  the  reference 
C^  it  to  the  One.     The  Oriental  antithesis  of  Light  and 
Darkness  is  transferred  to  Spirit,  and  the  Darkness  becomes 
Sin.     For  the  abnegation  of  reality  there  is  no  compensation 
hgot  Subjectivity  itself— the  Human  Will  as  intrinsically 
Qpoiversal;   and  thereby  alone  does  reconciliation  becoriie 
{K>8Bible.     Sin  is  the  discerning  of  G-ood  and  Evil  as  separa- 
tion ;  but  this  discerning  likewise  heals  the  ancient  hurt, 
ttnd  is  the  fountain  of  infinite  reconciliation.  The  discerning 
i^,  question  brings  with  it  the  destruction  of  that  which  is 
external  and  alien  in  consciousness,  and  is  consequently  the 
I9tum  of  Subjectivity  into  itself.    This,  then,  adopted  into 
tbe  actual  self-consciousness  of  the  World  is  the  IteconciUo' 
titm  [atonement]  of  the  World,    From  that  unrest  of  infi- 
nite sorrow — in  which  the  two  sides  of  the  antithesis  stand 
n^lated  to  each  other — is  developed  the  unity  of  God  with 
Ideality  (which  latter  had  been  posited  as  negative)  Le.^  with 
Subjectivity  which  had  been  separated  from  Him.     The 
infinite  loss  is   counterbalanced  only  by  its  infinity,   and 
thereby  becomes  infinite  gain.    The  recognition  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Subject  and  (Jod  was  introduced  into  the  World 
when  the  fulness  of  Time  was  come  :  the  consciousness  of 
this  identity  is  the  recognition  of  God  in  his  true  essence. 
The  material  of  Truth  is  Spirit  itself — inherent  vital  move- 
ment.   The  nature  of  God  as  pure  Spirit,  is  manifested  to 
man  in  the  Christian  Beligion. 

But  what  is  Spirit?  It  is  the  one  immutably  homo- 
geneous Infinite — pure  Identity  —  which  in  its  second  phase 
separatesitself  from  itself  and  makes  this  second  aspect  ii»  ovm 
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polar  opposite,  viz.  as  eiiatence  for  and  in  self  as  eotitnittj  1 
with  the  Uoivereal.  But  this  eeparution  is  annulled  bjr  tia  I 
fact  that  ntoroiBtic  Subjectivity,  as  simple  relation  to  ilaelf,[»i 
occupied  with  self  alone,}  is  itself  the  Uniyersal,  the  Identiw 
with  self.  If  Spirit  be  defined  as  abeolute  reflection  widaii 
itself  in  virtue  of  its  absolute  duality'—  Love  on  the  oh 
hand  as  comprehending  the  Emotional,  [Enipfindnnj] 
Knowledge  on  the  other  hand  as  Spirit  [including  the  peoetrk 
tive  and  active  faculties,  aa  opposed  to  the  receptive]— it  a 
recognized  as  H^iune:  the  "  Father''  and  the  "  Son,"andthit 
duality  which  easentially  characterizes  it  aa  "  Spirit."  It  miut 
further  he  observed,  that  t'n  this  truth,  the  relation  of  man  tt 
tbia  truth  is  also  posited.  For  Spirit  makes  itself  its  oini 
[polar]  opposite — and  is  tbe  return  from  this  opposite  tote 
itaeif.  Comprehended  in  pure  ideality,  that  antithetic  frnw 
of  Spirit  is  the  Son  of  God ;  reduced  to  limited  and 
particular  conceptions,  it  is  the  World  —  Nature  mi 
Finite  Spirit :  Finite  Spirit  itself  therefore  is  positei 
as  a  constituent  element  f^Moment]  In  the  Divine  Being. 
Man  himself  therefore  ia  comprehended  ia  tbe  Idea  of 
God,  and  this  comprehension  may  be  thus  expressed— 
that  the  unity  of  Man  with  God  ia  posited  iu  the  Chriatiu 
Beligiun.  But  thia  unity  must  not  be  superSciatiy  can- 
ceived,  as  if  God  were  only  Man,  and  Msn,  without  furtbar 
condition,  vrere  God,  Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  God  only  iuso 
far  as  he  annuls  the  merely  JJatural  and  Limited  in  his  Spirit 
and  elevates  himaelf  to  God.  That  is  to  aay,  it  is  obliga- 
tory OD  bim  who  is  a  partaker  of  the  truth,  and  knows  tbat 
he  himself  is  a  constituent  [Moment]  of  the  Divine  Idea, 
to  give  up  bis  merely  natural  being !  for  the  Natural  is  ibe 
TJnspiritual.  In  this  Idea  of  God,  then,  ia  to  be  found  also 
the  Beconciliation  that  heaJa  the  pain  and  inward  suffering  of 
man.  For  Suffering  itself  ia  henceforth  recognized  as  aa 
inatrument  necessary  for  producing  the  unity  of  man  with 
God.  This  implicit  unity  exists  in  the  first  place  only  for 
the  thinking  specuhitive  consciousness;  but  it  must  also 
exist  for  tbe  sensuous,  representative  consciousnesB, — i* 
must  become  an  object  for  the  World,^it  must  appear,  tiA 
that  in  the  aenauoua  form  a.ppropriate  to  Spirit,  which  is  ''''° 
human.  Christ  has  appeared, — a  Man  who  is  God,— I 
who  is  Man ;    and  thereby  i^eaee   and  reconciliatii      * 
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d  to  the  World.     Our  thoughts  naturally  reverts  to  the 

sek anthropomorphism,  ui'whicliweaffirmed  thatit  didnoc 

jfo  far  enough.  JFor  that  naturnl  elation  of  soul  which  charac- 
terized the  Greeks  did  not  rise  to  the  Subjective  Freedom  of 
the  Ego  itse'f — to  the  inwardnees  tliat  belongs  to  the  Christian 
Beligion~to  the  recognition  of  Spirit  b»  a,  definite  potittva 
being. — The  appeaniiii;e  of  the  CbriB  ian  G-od  involves  fur- 
ther itn  being  unique  in  ita  kind ;  it  can  occur  only  once, 
for  God  is  realised  as  Subject,  and  as  manifested  Subjectivitv 
fs  fKclusively  One  Individual.  The  Lamas  are  ever  aii(i 
asoa  chosen  anew  ;  because  Ood  ia  known  in  the  East  aa 
'Bubstonce,  whose  infinity  of  form  is  recognized  merely  in  an 
unlimited  multeity  of  outward  and  particular  manifestationB, 
Sut  subjectivity  as  infinite  relation  to  self,  has  its  form  in 
itself,  and  as  manifested,  must  be  a  unity  excludm^  all  others. 
—  Idoreover  the  sensuous  existence  in  which  Spirit  is  em- 
bodied is  only  a  transitional  phase.  Christ  dies;  only  as 
dead,  is  he  exalted  to  Heaven  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
6od  ;  only  thus  is  he  Spirit,  He  himself  says  :  ""When  I 
am  no  ionger  with  you,  the  Spirit  will  guide  you  into  a!i 
truth."  Not  till  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  were  the  Apostles 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  the  Apostles,  Christ  aa 
living,  was  not  that  which  he  waa  to  them  subsequently  as 
the  Spirit  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  became  to  them  for  the 
first  time  an  object  for  their  truly  spiritual  consciousness. 
On  the  same  prinoiple,  we  do  not  adopt  the  right  point  of 
view  in  thinkmg  of  Christ  only  as  an  historical  bygone  per- 
sonality. So  regarded,  the  question  ia  asked.  What  are  we 
to  make  of  his  btrth,  his  Father  and  Mother,  his  early 
domestic  relations,  his  miracles,  &a-i — i.  e.  What  is  he  unspi- 
riiuall^  regarded  ?  Considered  only  ia  respect  of  hja  talents, 
obaracter  and  morality — as  a  Teacher  and  so  forth — we  place 
him  in  the  same  category  with  Socrates  and  others,  though 
hi9  morality  may  be  ranked  higher.  But  excellence  of 
character,  morahty,  &c,— all  this  is  not  the  tie  plui  ultra  in 
the  reijuirements  of  Spirit— does  not  enable  man  to  gain  the 
■peculative  idea  of  Spirit  for  his  conceptive  faculty.  If 
Christ  is  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  an  excellent,  even  im- 
peccable individual,  and  nothing  more,  the  conception  of  the 
Hpeculative  Idea,  of  Absolute  Truth  is  ignored.  But  this  ia 
toe  desideratum,  the  point  horn  which  'ne  h&\e  \a  itaaX^, 
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Moke  of  ChriBt  wLat  you  wDl,  eiegetically,  critically,liialnn> 
cally,— demonstrate  as  you  plenae,  hovr  tlie  doctrincB  of  tb  ' 
Cliurch  were  establisbed  by  Councils,  attained  currency  a 
the.  result  of  tbis  or  tbat  episcopal  iuterest  or  passion,* 
origiuated  in  this  or  tbnt  qiiarler;— letallBuclicircumstuwi 
Jiave  been  wbat  thej  might, — the  only  couceniing  que«tia 
is:  What  is  the  Idea  or  the  Truth  in  and  for  itself? 

Further,  the  real  attestation  of  the  Divinitjf  of  Christ  iaft» 
witaess  of  one's  own  Spirit,— not  Miracles ;  for  only  S^rit 
recognizes  Spirit.  The  miracles  may  lead  the  wav  to  aueb 
recognition.  A  miracle  itnplies  that  the  natural  course  of 
things  is  interrupted :  hut  it  is  very  much  a  questi 
relation  what  we  call  the  "natural  course;"  and  tif> 
phenomena  of  the  magnet  might  under  cover  of  this  deS- 
uition,  be  reckoned  miraculous.  Hor  does  the  miracle  of  tia 
Divine  Mission  of  Christ  prove  anything ;  for  Socrates  like- 
wise introduced  a  new  self  consciousn ess  on  the  part  sf 
Spirit,  diverse  from  the  traditional  tenor  of  men's  coneep- 
tions.  The  main  question  ia  not  his  Uivine  Mission  bal 
the  revelation  made  in  Christ  and  the  purport  of  bismiBdiUi, 
Christ  himself  blames  the  Pharisees  for  desiring  niiraobs 
of  biffi,  aud  speaks  of  false  prophets  who  will  perfonB 
miracles. 

We  have  neit  to  consider  how  the  Christian  view  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Church.  To  pursue  the  rationale  o{ 
'ta  development  from  the  Idea  of  Chriatianity  would  lead 
us  too  far,  and  we  have  liere  to  indicate  only  the  genenl 

fibases  which  tbe  process  assumed.  The  first  phase  is  the 
bunding  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  its  principle  is 
expressed  with  unrestrained  energy,  hut  in  the  first  iaertanoii 
abstractly.  Tbis  we  find  in  the  Gospels,  where  the  infioitf 
of  Spirit, — its  elevation  into  the  spiritual  world  [as  the  eiclU' 
sively  true  and  authorized  eiistence] — ia  the  main  theme. 
With  transcendant  boldness  does  Christ  stand  forth  among 
the  Jewish  people.  '■  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  Bee  God,"  he  proclaims  in  the  S^Tmon  on  the  Mount, 
—a  dictum  of  the  noblest  simplicity,  and  pregnant  with  an 
elastic  energy  of  rebound  against  all  the  adventitious 
appliances  with  which  the  human  soul  can  be  burdened. 
The  pure  heart  is  the  dornaiu  in  «hich  God  is  present  ta 
man  :  he  who  is  imbued  with  tiie  spirit  of  this  apophllieglB 
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armci]  against  all  alien  bonda  and  superstitions.  The  other 
are  of  the  MTne  tenor;  "Blessed  are  the  pcaca- 
Lers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God ;''  and, 
Stessed  are  thev  which  are  persecuted  for  righteouatiesa' 
ke  :  for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"  and,  "  Be  ye 
jrfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  ia  in  heaven  is  perfect," 
hrist  enforces  here  a  completely  unmistakeable  requirement. 
!Hie  infinite  exaltation  of  Spu-it  to  absolute  purity  ia 
Maced  at  the  beginning  as  the  foundation  of  all.  The  form  of 
theinstrumentolity  by  which  that  result  is  to  be  accomplished 
!■  not  yet  given,  but  the  result  itself  is  the  eubject  of  an 
nbsolute  command.  As  regards  the  relation  of  this  stand- 
moint  of  Spirit  to  a'K;ular  esistence,  we  find  tliat  spiritual 
parity  presented  as  the  substantial  basis.  "Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  things 
riiall  be  added  unto  you;"  and,  "  The  sufferings  of  this  pre- 
wat  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  that  glory,"* 
Sere  Christ  suys  that  outward  suflferinga,  as  such,  are  not  to 
be  feared  or  fled  from,  for  they  are  nothing  as  compared  witli 
that  glory.  Further  on,  tliis  doctrine,  as  tlie  natural  conse- 
quence of  itsoppearing  in  an  abstract  form,  assumes  apolemi- 
cal  direction.  "  If  thy  ri^lit  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and 
cast  it  &om  thee  :  if  thy  right  hand  oil'end  thee,  cut  it  off  and 
east  it  from  thee.  It  ia  better  that  one  of  thy  members 
should  perisli,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast 
into  hell."  "Whatever  might  disturb  the  purity  of  the  soul, 
riioiild  be  destroyed.  So  in  reference  to  property  and 
worldly  gain,  it  is  said ;  "  Care  not  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall 
eat  and  drink,  nor  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not 
the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than  raimejt  f 
Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air :  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  thau  they  ?" 
IJabour  for  subaistence  ia  thua  reprobated  :  "  Wilt  thou  be 
perfect,  go  and  sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  so 
■b&lt  tbou  have  a  treasure  in  heavei),  and  come,  follow  me." 
Were  this  precept  directly  complied  with,  a  social  revolu- 
tion must  take  place  j  the  poor  would  become  the  rich.     Of 

"  Tin  word*  In  tlie  tei(  occur  in  Rom.  riii.   18.  but  tbe  import  of  Matt. 
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Bucb  Bupreme  moment,  it  ib  implied,  ia  the  doctrine  ol 
Cbrist,  niat  all  duties  and  moral  bonds  are  unimportant  u 
compared  with  it.  Toojouth  who  wishes  to  delay  the  dntia 
of  didcipleahip  tiU  he  baa  buried  hia  father,  Cbrist  laji: 
*'  Let  tbe  dead  bury  their  dead — follow  thou  me."  "  He  th>l 
loveth  father  or  mother  wore  than  ma  ia  not  worthy  rf 
me."  He  said;  "Who  is  my  mother?  and  who  are  mj 
brethren  ?  and  stretched  hie  hand  out  over  hia  disciples  and 
said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren !  Tor  he  thil 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven,  the  same  ia  mj 
brother,  and  eiater  and  mother."  Tea,  it  ia  even  said :  "  Thin 
not  that  I  am  come  to  stnd  peace  on,  the  Earth.  I  am  tinl 
come  to  tend  peace  but  the  award.  For  I  am  come  to  let  t 
man  against  kia  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  molier, 
and  the  mother-in-laia  against  her  davghter-w-law."  Hct* 
thea  is  an  abatraction  from  all  that  belongs  to  realitr,  even 
from  moral  ties.  'V\''e  may  say  that  nowhere  are  to  befonnd 
fluch  revolutionary  utterancea  aa  in  the  Gospels ;  for  every- 
thing that  had  been  respected,  is  treated  aa  a  matter  of  in- 
difference— aa  worthy  ot  no  regard. 

Tbe  neit  point  la  the  development  of  this  principle  i 
and  the  whole  aequel  of  History  ia  the  history  of  ita 
development.  Ita  firat  realization  ia  the  formation  by  tbe 
friends  of  Christ,  of  a  Society — a  Church.  It  haa  been  al- 
ready remarked  that  only  after  the  death  of  Christ  could  the 
Spirit  come  upon  hia  frienda ;  that  only  then  were  they  able  to 
conceive  the  true  idea  of  God,  viz.,  that  in  Chriat  man  ii 
redeemed  and  reconciled :  for  in  him  the  idea  of  eternal  trath 
is  recognized,  the  essence  of  man  acknowledged  to  be  Spirit, 
and  the  lact  proclaimed  that  only  by  stripping  himaelf  of  hia 
finiteness  and  aurrendering  himaelf  to  pure  aell-conaciousneas, 
does  he  attain  the  truth.  Chriat — man  as  man — in  whom 
the  unity  of  God  aud  man  has  appeared,  haa  in  his  death,  and 
his  hiatory  generally,  himself  presented  the  eternal  history  of 
Spirit, — a  history  which  every  man  has  to  accompliah  in  Uim- 
aelf,  in  order  to  exist  aa  Spirit,  or  to  become  a  child  of  God, 
a  citizen  of  hia  kingdom.  The  followers  of  Christ,  who 
combine  on  this  principle  and  live  in  tbe  spiritual  life  as  thai 
aim,  form  the  Church,  which  is  the  Kingdom  of  Gh)d,  "  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name"  {i.e.  "in 
the  character  of  pattakena  m  my   being")   says  Christ 
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■  "tbere  am  I  in  tlie  tnidat  of  t'nem,"  The  Churchisareai 
hBrcBont  life  in  the  Spirit  of  Ciirist. 

P  It  ia  importaat  that  tlie  Christian  religion  be  not  limited 
»>  the  teachings  of  Christ  himself:  it  is  in  the  Apostles 
ittat  the  completed  nnd  developed  tnitli  is  first  exhibited. 
pTbis  complex  of  thougiit  unfolded  iteelt'  in  the  Christian  com- 
[attnnity.  That  community,  in  its  first  experiences,  found 
iitoelf  sustaining  a  double  relation — first,  a  relation  to  tho 
'SomBn  World,  and  secondly,  to  the  truth  iThoae  develop- 
,.lnent  was  its  uim.  "We  will  pursue  these  different  relations 
separately. 

'  Tbe  ChriBtian  community  found  itself  in  the  Eoman  world, 
Uid  in  tliia  world  the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  to  take  place.  Tliat  community  must  therefore  keep 
itself  removed  from  all  activity  in  the  State— constitute  it- 
self a  separate  company,  and  not  react  against  the  decrees, 
fiews,  and  transactions  of  tbe  state.  But  as  it  was  secluded 
from  the  state,  and  consequently  did  not  hold  the  Emperor 
for  its  absolute  sovereign,  it  was  the  object  of  persecution 
and  bate.  Then  was  manifested  that  infinite  inward  liberty 
■which  it  enjoyed,  in  the  great  steadfastneas  with  which  suf- 
ferings and  Bon-ows  were  patiently  borne  for  the  sake  of  the 
bigbcst  truth.  It  was  leas  the  miracles  of  the  Apostles 
that  gave  to  Cliristianity  its  outwnrd  extension  and  inward 
strength,  than  the  aubatance,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  itself. 
Christ  himself  says:  "Many  will  say  to  me  at  that  day; 
Xiord,  Lord !  have  ive  not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  have  we 
not  east  out  devila  in  thy  name,  have  we  not  in  thy  name 
done  many  wonderful  deeds  ?  Then  will  I  profess  unto 
them !  I  never  knew  you,  depart  from  me  al]  ye  workers  of 
iniquity." 

As  regards  its  other  relation,  viz.,  that  to  tbe  Truth,  it 
is  especially  important  to  remark  that  the  iJoyma— the 
Theoreticai — was  already  matured  within  the  Boman  World, 
while  we  find  the  development  of  the  State  from  that  principle, 
a  much  later  gro«-th.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  the 
Councila  constituted  the  dogma ;  but  n  chief  element  in  this 
constitution  was  supplied  by  the  previous  development  of 
philosophi/.  Let  us  examine  more  closely  how  the  phOoso- 
phy  of  the  time  stood  related  to  relidon.  It  has  already 
Meu  reniw'ked  that  the  Homan  inwardneBB  wiiB\i^ediw*^, 
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whicti  preBi'iitod  itself  only  abstractly,  as  aouliesB  per* 
Bonality  in  the  exclusive  poaition  aaaumed  by  the  Ego,  wa* 
refined  by  the  philoaopliy  of  Stoicism  and  Scepticism  to  tlie 
form  of  TJniveraality.  The  ground  of  Thought  was  th«reby 
reached,  and  God  was  known  in  Thought  na  the  One  Infiuite. 
TheUnirersalstaiida  here  only  as  an  unimportant  predicate- 
not  itself  a  Subject,  but  requiring  a  concrete  particular  appli- 
cation to  make  it  cuch.  But  the  One  and  llQivcrBal,  tlie 
Illimitable  conceived  by  fancy,  is  essentially  Oriental ;  ftrt 
measurelcBB  conceptions,  carrying  all  limited  esiatence  beyond 
i'.s  proper  bounds,  are  indigenous  to  the  Bast.  Preaeoted  iti 
the  domain  of  Thought  Itself,  the  Oriental  One  is  the  invidble 
aud  non-sensuous  God  of  the  Isi'oelitish  people,  but  vtiooi 
they  also  make  an  object  of  conception  aa  a  person.    This 

S'iuciple  became  World-Historical  with  Christianity, — In  the 
oniaa  Worid,  the  union  of  the  East  and  West  had  takea 
place  in  the  first  instance  by  means  of  conquest :  it  took 

g'ace  now  inwardly,  psTchologically,  alsos  — the  Spirit  of  the 
ast  spreading  over  the  West.  The  worship  of  Isis  and 
that  of  Mithra  had  been  extended  through  the  whole  Boiuau 
World ;  Spirit,  lost  in  the  outward  and  in  limited  aiini", 
yearned  after  an  Infinite.  But  the  West  desired  a  deeper, 
purely  inward  Univeraality^an  Iniinite  possessed  at  ll;a 
same  time  of  positive  qualities.  Again,  it  was  in  Egypt — in 
Alexaudria,  via.,  the  centre  of  communication  betweea  tba 
East  and  the  West — that  the  problem  of  the  age  was  pro- 
posed for  Thought ;  and  the  solution  now  found  was — Spirit. 
There  the  two  principles  came  into  scientific  contact,  and 
were  Hcientifically  worked  out.  It  is  especially  remarkubio 
to  obaerve  there,  learned  Jews  such  as  Pbilo,  connecting  ub- 
atract  forms  of  the  concrete,  which  they  derived  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  with  their  conception  of  the  Infinite,  and  re- 
cognizing God  according  to  the  more  concrete  idea  of  Spirit, 
under  the  definition  of  the  A6yos.  80,  also,  did  the  pro-- 
found  thinkers  of  Alexandria  comprehend  the  unity  of  tbe 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  Philosophy  ;  and  their  apeculatiM 
thinking  attained  those  abstract  ideas  which  are  likewise 
the  fundomentttl  purport  of  the  Christian  religioa.  Tho 
application,  by  way  of  postulate,  to  the  pagan  religion,  of 
ideas  recognized  as  true,  was  a  direction  which  phUoeophf 
had  already  taken  among  tLe  heathen.    Plato  had  alto^^tlMf 
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.  repudiateJ  tbe  current  injtliology,  and,  with  bia  followers, 
,  WBB  accused  of  Atheism.  Tbe  Alesandriana,  oa  tlie  con- 
^■trary,  endeavoured  to  detnouatrata  a.  epeculfltive  tratb  ia 
,  the  Greek  conceptions  ol'  the  goda  :  and  the  Emperor  3n 
~  Han  the  Apostate  resumed  the  attempt,  asserting  that  tho 
"  pagan  ceremonials  bad  a  strict  connection  with  rationality. 
The  heathen  felt,  as  it  were,  obliged  to  give  to  their  divini- 
^  ties  the  semblance  of  something  bigher  than  sensuous  eon- 
.  «eptions ;  tliey  tberelbre  attempted  to  spiritualize  them. 
Thus  much  is  also  certain,  that  the  Greek  religion  contains 
a  degree  of  Beason  ;  for  tbe  substance  of  Spirit  is  Beason, 
and  its  product  must  be  aometliing  Sational.  It  makes  a 
difference,  however,  whether  Reason  is  explicitly  developed 
in  Beligion,  or  merely  adumbrated  by  it,  as  eonstitutiog  its 
bidden  basis.  Aud  while  the  Greeks  thus  Gpiritualized 
their  sensuous  dignities,  the  Cbristiaus  also,  on  their  side, 
sought  for  a  profounder  sense  in  the  historical  part  of  their 
religion.  Just  as  Fhilo  found  a  deeper  import  shadowed 
forto  in  the  ^losaic  record,  and  idealized  what  he  considered 
the  bare  shell  of  the  narrative,  so  also  did  the  Christiana 
treat  their  records  —  partly  with  a  polemic  view,  but  still 
more  largely  from  a  free  and  spontaneous  interest  in  the 
process.  But  the  instrumentality  of  philosophy  in  introduc- 
ing these  dogmas  into  tbe  Christian  Beligion,  is  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  asserting  that  they  were  foreign  to  Cbris- 
Cianity  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a  matter  ot 
perfect  indifference  where  a  thing  originated;  the  only 
question  is:  "la  it  true  in  and.  for  itself?"  Many  think 
tnat  by  pronouncing  a  doctrine  to  be  Neo-Pla tonic,  they 
have  ipto  facto  banialied  it  from  Christianity.  "Whether  a 
Christian  doctrine  stands  exactly  tbus  or  thus  in  the  Bible, 
— the  point  to  which  the  esegetical  scholars  of  modem 
times  devote  all  their  attention — is  not  the  only  question. 
The  Letter  kills,  the  Spirit  makes  alive  :  this  they  say  them- 
selves, yet  pervert  the  sentiment  by  taking  tbe  Underttand- 
ing  for  the  Spirit.  It  was  the  Church  that  reco^ized  and 
established  the  doctrines  in  queation — *.  e.  tbe  Spirit  of  the 
Church  ;  and  it  is  itself  an  Article  of  Doctrine:  "I  believe 
in  a  Holy  Ci3urch;"*as  Christ  himself  also  said :  "Tho 
Spirit  will  guide  you  into  all  truth."  In  tbe  Kicene  Coua- 
•  In  the  Lutlicruii  r[[»nl.  "  a  tioly  Cniholio  Church ''  is  aubitltuted  for 
"(taUoly  CilltlulisCliuicli;   luliic  Ii,-Iirf— TE. 
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cil  (J..1I,  825),  waa  ultimately  establiahed  a  fiied 

of  faith,  to  which  we  still  adhere  :  this  confession  had  not, 
indeed,  a  Bpeculative_/£»nn,  but  the  profouudly  specukti™ij 
must  intimately  inwoven  with  the  mauifoHtation  of  Chrirt  , 
himself.  Eren  in  John(iv  opxp'  i'  "  Xd>d(  mi  o  Aityoc  jf  net 
TOf  iiiiy,  cai  Slot  ^v  h  Xdyoc)  we  see  the  commencement  of  1 
profounder  comprehension.  The  profoundeat  thought  a 
connected  with  the  personaJity  of  Christ — with  the  hiatorial 
and  eitcmal ;  and  it  is  the  rery  grandeur  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion that,  with  all  this  profundity,  it  is  easy  of  comprebti)- 
sion  by  our  conseiousneasinita  outward  aspect,  while,  at ti» 
same  time,  it  summons  ns  to  penetrate  deeper.  It  is  thin 
adapted  to  every  grade  of  culture,  and  yet  satisfies  the  higliest 
requirements. 

Having  Bpoken  of  the  relation  of  the  Clirietian  eomnm- 
nity  to  the  Eoman  "World  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  truth 
contained  in  its  doctrines  on  the  other  side,  we  come  to  the 
third  point — in  which  both  doctrine  and  the  eiternal  worli 
are  concerned— the  Churek.  The  Christian  community  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ — its  inflaencing  present  Spirit  being 
Christ :  for  this  kingdom  lias  an  actual  existence,  not  i 
merely  future  one.  Ihia  spiritual  actuality  has,  therefore, 
also  a  phenomenal  existence ;  and  that,  not  only  as  contrasted 
with  heathenism,  but  with  secular  existence  generally.  Fof 
the  Church,  as  presenting  this  outward  existence,  is  not 
merely  a  religion  as  opposed  to  another  religion,  but  it  it 
the  same  tiraea  particiilar  form  of  secular  existence,  occu- 
pying a  place  side  by  side  with  other  secular  existence.  The 
religious  existence  of  the  Church  is  governed  by  Chrieti  the 
BecuJar  aide  of  its  goveraraent  is  left  to  the  free  choice  of 
the  members  themselves.  Into  thia  kingdom  of  God  an 
organization  must  be  introduced.  In  the  first  Instance,  all 
the  members  know  themselves  filled  with  the  Spirit;  tlis 
whole  community  perceives  the  truth  and  gives  expression 
to  it;  yet,  together  with  this  common  participatiou  of 
spiritual  influence,  arises  the  necessity  of  a  preaideney  of 
guidance  and  teaching— a  body  distinct  from  the  community 
at  large.     Those  are  chosen  as  presidents  who  are  distiu- 

{[uiahed  for  talents,  charaelfr,  fervour  of  piety,  a  holy  life, 
earning,  and  culture  generally,  The  presidents, — those  who 
have  a  superior  acquamtanee  with  that  substantial  Life  o( 
which  all  are  partakers,  and  who  are  instructors  in  that  Li " 
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those  who  eatabHsh  nhat  is  truth,  and  those  nho  dispense  ita 
enjoyment, — are  distinguished  from  the  community  at  large, 
■8  persons  endowed  with  knowledge  and  governing  power  are 
from  the  governed.  To  tlie  intelligent  presiding  body,  the 
Spirit  cornea  in  a  fully  revealed  and  explicit  form ;  in  the  mass 
of  the  community  that  Spirit  is  only  implicit.  While,  there- 
fore, in  the  presiding  body,  the  Spirit  exists  as  self-appre- 
ciating and  self-cognizant,  it  becomes  an  authority  in  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  in  secular  matters  — an  authority  for  the 
truth  and  for  the  relation  of  each  individual  to  Che  truth, 
determining  how  he  should  conduct  himself  so  as  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  Truth.  This  diatinction  occasions  the 
rise  of  an  Jicclesiattical  Kingdom  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Such  a  distinction  is  inevitable ;  but  the  existence  of  an  autho- 
ritative government  for  the  Spiritual,  when  closely  esamined, 
shews  that  human  subjectivity  in  its  proper  form  has  not  yet 
developed  itself.  In  the  heart,  indeed,  the  evil  nill  is  sur- 
rendered, but  the  will,  as  human,  is  not  yet  interpenetrated 
by  the  Deity ;  the  human  will  is  emancipated  only  ab- 
Btraotly— not  in  its  concrete  reality — for  the  whole  sequel  of 
History  is  occupied  with  the  realization  of  this  concrete 
!&eedom.  Up  to  this  point,  finite  Freedom  has  been  only 
annulled,  to  make  way  for  infinite  Freedom.  The  latter  has 
not  yet  penetrated  secular  eiiatence  with  its  rave.  Subjective 
Freedom  has  not  yet  attained  validity  as  such :'  Insight  [spe- 
culative conviction]  does  not  yet  rest  on  a  basis  of  its  own, 
but  is  content  to  inhere  in  the  spirit  of  an  extrinsic  authority. 
That  Spiritual  [geistig]  kingdom  has,  therefore,  assumed  the 
ehape  of  an  Eecleriaatical  [geistlich]  one,  as  the  relation  of 
the  substantial  beiug  and  essence  of  Spirit  to  human  Free- 
dom. Besides  the  mterior  organization  already  mentioned, 
we  find  the  Christian  community  assuming  also  a  definite 
external  position,  and  becoming  the  possessor  of  property 
of  ita  own.  As  property  belonging  to  tiie  spiritual  world, 
it  is  presumed  to  enjoy  special  protection;  and  the  immediate 
inference  from  this  is,  that  the  Ch  urcli  has  no  dues  to  pay  to 
the  state,  and  that  ecclesiastical  persons  are  not  amenable  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts.  This  entails  the  govem- 
nient  by  the  Church  itself  of  ecclesiastical  property  and 
ecclesiastical  persons.  Thus  there  originates  with  the  Church 
"  e  contrasted  spectacle  of  a  body  consisting  only  of  private 
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persons  and  tbe  powerof  the  Emperor  on  the  aecular aide;— 
on  the  other  side,  tlie  perfect  democracy  of  the  spiritual  com- 
munity, chooBiiig  its  own  president.  Priestly  consecratioii, 
however,  soon  changea  this  democracy  into  aristocracy  i— 
though  the  farther  development  of  the  Church  does  not 
belong  to  the  period  now  under  consideration,  but  must  be 
referred  to  the  world  of  a  later  date. 

Itvraa  then  through  the  Christian  Eel igion  that  theAbao- 
iute  Idea  of  God,  in  its  true  conceptioo,  attained  conscious- 
Dess.  Here  Man,  too,  fijids  himself  comprehended  ia  bia  troe 
nature,  given  iu  the  specific  conception  of  "  the  Son." 
Man,  finite  when  regarded  Jor  himtelf,  is  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  Image  of  &od  and  a  fountain  of  infinity  i« 
hvmtelf.  He  is  the  object  of  bia  own  existence — has  in 
himself  an.  iniinite  value,  nn  eternal  destiny.  Conse- 
quently he  baa  bia  true  home  in  a  super-sen buous  world-sn 
infinite  subjectivity,  cained  only  by  a  rupture  with  mern 
Natural  existence  and  volition,  and  by  his  labour  to  break 
their  power  within  him.  This  is  religious  aelf-conscioiis- 
neea.  But  in  order  to  enter  the  sphere  and  display  the  actira 
vitality  of  that  rt-bgious  life,  humanity  must  become  capable 
of  it.  This  cBpabibty  is  the  £t>ta/iic  for  that  Ec^pyEia.  Wbit 
therefore  remaina  to  be  considered  is,  those  conditions  of 
humanity  which  are  the  neceasary  corollary  to  the  con- 
sideration that  Man  ia  Absolute  Self-couBciouanesH— bia 
Spiritual  nature  being  the  etarting-point  and  presupposition. 
These  conditions  are  themselves  not  yet  of  a  concrete  order, 
but  simply  the  first  abitrael  principles,  which  are  won  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Christian  Beligion  for  the  leader 
Stale.  First,  under  Christianity  Slavery  is  impossible ;  for 
man  as  man — in  the  abstract  easence  of  hia  nature — is  con- 
templated in  God  ;  each  unit  of  maukind  ia  an  object  of  the 
grace  of  God  and  of  the  Divine  purpose :  "  God  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved."  Utterly  excluding  al!  speciahty. 
therefore,  man,  in  and  for  himaeu— in  bia  simple  quality  of 
man — has  iniinite  value;  and  this  infinite  value  abolishes,  iMa 
/ado,  all  particularity  attaching  to  birth  or  country.  TliB 
other,  the  aecoud  principle,  regards  the  aubjeotivity  of  man 
in  its  bearing  on  the  Fortuitous — on  Chance.  Humanity  liu 
tbia  sphere  of  free  Sjrirituality  in  and  for  itself,  and  every- 
tiung  else  must  proceed  from  it.     The  place  appropriated  to 
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tile  abode  and  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit — the  sphere  in  J 
queetion— is  Spiritual   Subjectivity,  and  ia  constituted  tha  I 
place  to  which  all  eoDtingency  is  amenuble.     It   follows  1 
thenee,  that  what  we  observed  among  the  Greeks  aa  a  form  | 
of  Customary  Morality,  cannot  maintain  its  position  iu  the    I 
Christian  world.     For  that  morality  is  spontaneona  unre- 
flected  Wont ;  while  the  Chriatian  principle  ia  independent 
■ubjeetivity — the  soil  on  which  grows  the  True.     Kow  an 
nnreflei-ted  morality  cannot   continue   to   hold  its  ground 
sguinst  the  principle  of  Subjective  Preedom.     Greek  Free- 
dom was  that  of  Hap  and  "  Genius  ;''  it  was  still  conditioned 
by  Slaves  and  Grades;  but  now  the  principle  of  absolute 
Freedom  in  God  makes  its  appearance.    Man  now  no  longer 
Buatains  the  relation  of  Dependence,  hut  of  Love — ia  the 
conaciousneas  that  he  ia  a  partaker  in  the  Divine  eiistence. 
In  regard  to  particular  aims  [such  as  the  Greeka  referred  to 
oracular  decision],  man  now  forma  liia  own  determinations 
and  recognizes  himself  aa  plenipotentiary  in  regard  to  all 
finite  eiistunce.     All  that  is  special  retreats  into  the  hack- 
ground  before  that  Spiritual  sphere  of  subjectivity,  which 
takes  a  secondary  position  only  in  presence  of  the  Divine   I 
Spirit.     The  superstition  of  oracles  and  auspices  is  thereby  I 
entirely  abrogated  :    Man  ia  recognized  aa    the  ahaoluto  | 
authority  in  crises  of  deciaion. 

It  ia  the  two  principles  just  treated  of,  that  now  attach 
to  Spirit  in  thia  ita  aell'-eontained  phaae.  The  inner  ahriue 
of  man  is  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  train  the  citizen  of 
the  religious  life  to  bring  himself  into  harmony  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  on  the  other  land,  this  is  the  point  dv  J 
depart  for  determining  secular  relations,  and  ita  condition  is  I 
the  theme  of  Christian  History.  The  change  which  piety  ^ 
effects  must  not  remain  concealed  in  the  recesses  of  tha  I 
heart,  but  muat  become  an  actual,  preaent  world,  pomplying  ' 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  that  Absolute  Spirit.  I 
Piety  of  heart  does  not,  per  »e,  involve  the  submission 
of  the  subjective  will,  in  its  external  relations,  to  that 
piety.  On  the  contrary  wo  see  ail  passions  increasingly 
rampant  in  the  sphere  of  reality,  because  that  sphere  is 
looked  down  upon  with  contempt,  from  the  lofty  position 
attained  by  the  world  of  mind,  as  one  deatitute  of  all  cloioi  j 
■nd  Talue.     Th;  sroblem  to  be  solved  is  therefore  the  in*  ■ 
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buing  of  the  spbere  of  [ordinary]  unreflected  SpiiitnJ' 
eiiatence,  wiiU  the  Idea  of  Spirit,  A  general  observation 
here  suggests  itself.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
custotnary  to  assume  an  oppoaitioa  between  Beasoa  and 
BttUgion,  as  also  between  Religion  and  the  World;  but  oa 
iuveatigation  tliis  turns  out  to  be  only  a  distinction.  Rswm 
in  general  ia  the  Positive  Existence  [Wesen]  of  Spirit 
divine  as  well  as  human.  The  diafinetiou  bet\re!en  Heligion 
and  the  World  ia  only  this — that  Religion  as  such,  ia  P^iiiaa 
in  tlie  soul  and  heart— that  it  is  a  temple  in  wliicb  Truth 
and  Freedom  in  God  are  presented  to  the  conceptive  faeultj: 
the  State,  on  the  other  band,  regulated  by  the  selfsanw 
Eeasou,  is  a  temple  of  Human  Freedom  concerned  with  tb 
perception  and  volition  of  a  reality,  whose  purport  mav  itself 
be  called  divine.  Thus  Freedom  in  the  State  is  preserved  and 
established  by  Eeligion,  since  moral  reetitude  in  the  State 
18  only  the  carrying  out  of  that  'which  constitutes  the  fundi- 
mental  principle  of  Religion,  The  process  displayed  i 
History  is  only  the  raanitestotion  of  Eeligion  as  Huniffl 
Eeasou — the  production  of  the  religious  principle  whid 
dwells  in  the  heart  of  man,  under  the  form  of  Secular  Free- 
dom, Thus  the  discord  between  the  inner  life  of  the  heart 
and  the  actual  world  is  removed.  To  realize  tliis  is,  bow- 
ever,  the  vocatinn  of  auother  people — or  other  peoples— vii, 
the  Oerman.  Ia  encient  Eorae  itself,  Christianity  cannot 
find  a  ground  on  which  it  may  become  actual,  and  develop  m 
empire. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   BTZASTINE  EMPIRE. 

With  Constantine  tba  Great  the  Clmstian  religion 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  empire.  He  was  followed  by  a 
succession  of  Christian  Emperors,  interrupted  ouly  by  Julian, 
— who  however,  could  do  but  little  for  the  prostrate  ancient 
faith.  The  itoman  Empire  embraced  the  whole  civilized 
earth,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Tigris, — from  the 
I  ulerior  of  Africa,  to  the  Danube  (Fannonia,  Dacia.)    Ghn» 
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■  tiamty  sooa  epread  through  the  length  and  hrcadth  of  thia 
e    euorniouB  realm.     ^Eonm  bad  long  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive 

remdenee  of  the  Emperors.     'M&ay  of  Conatantine'a  pre* 

■  deceasora  had  resided  in  Milan  or  other  plai:es ;  and  be  him- 
,     aelf  established  a  second  court  in  the  ancient  Byzaotium, 

which  received  the  name  of  Con  stun  tinople.  From  the  firat 
its  population  consisted  chiefly  of  Christiana,  and  Constan- 
'  tdne  lavished  every  appliance  to  render  this  new  abode  equal 
in  iplendour  to  tlie  old.  The  empire  still  remained  in  ita 
integrity  till  Theodosiiia  the  Qreat  made  permanent  a  separa- 
tion that  bad  been  only  occasional,  and  divided  it  between 
Ida  two  80QB.  The  retgn  of  Theodosius  displayed  the  last 
faint  glimmer  of  that  splendour  ivhicb  had  glorified  the 
IBoman  world.  Under  him  the  pagan  temples  were  shut, 
the  sacrilices  and  ceremonies  abolished,  and  paganism  itself 
forbidden  :  gradually  however  it  entirely  vanished  of  itself. 
The  heathen  orators  of  the  time  cannot  oufficiently  eipress 
their  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  mouatrona  contrast 
between  the  days  of  their  forefathers  and  their  own. 
"  Our  Temples  have  become  Tombs.  The  places  which 
■were  formerly  adorned  with  the  holy  statues  of  the  Gods 
»re  now  covered  with  sacred  bones  (relica  of  the  Martyra) ; 
men  who  have  aufiered  a  ahamefitl  death  for  their  crimes, 
whoae  bodies  are  covered  with  stripes,  and  whose  heads  have 
been  embalmed,  are  the  object  of  veneration."  All  that 
was  contemned  is  exalted ;  all  tiiat  was  formerly  revered,  ia 
trodden  in  the  dust.  The  last  of  the  pagans  espreas  this 
enormous  contrast  with  profound  lamentation. 

The  Eoraan  Empire  was  divided  between  the  two  sons  of 
Theodosius.  The  elder,  Arcadius,  received  the  Eastern 
Empire  : — Ancient  Greece,  with  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Egj^pt;  the  younger,  Honorius,  the  Weatern ; — Italy, 
AJHca,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain.  Immediately  after  the  death 
of  Theodoaius,  confusion  entered,  and  the  Roman  provinces 
were  overwhelnied  by  alien  peoples.  Already,  under  the 
Emperor  Valens,  the  Visigoths,  pressed  by  the  Huns,  had 
solicited  a  domicile  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Danube. 
This  was  granted  tbera,  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
defend  the  border  provinces  of  the  empire.  But  maltreat- 
ment roused  them  to  revolt.  Valens  was  beaten  and  fell 
on  the  field.    The  later  emperora  paid  court  to  the  leader 
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of  tlicse  Goths.  Alaric,  tbe  bold  Gothic  Chief,,  turned  kk 
sriit 3  against  Italy.  Stiliclio,  the  general  aadmiiuFittiT  of  H^ 
EoriuB,  Btayed  hia  eourBO  a.d.  403,  by  tbe  battle  of  Polleatk, 
B»  at  B,  later  date  bo  also  routed  !£adagaisus,  leader  of  ibf 
Alans,  Sueii,  and  others.  Alaric  now  attacked  Oaul  and 
Spaio,  and  on  the  fall  of  Stilicho  returned  to  Italy, 
S)ome  was  etormcd  and  plundered  by  him  a.d.  410.  After- 
Trarda  AttiU  advanced  on  it  with  the  terrible  might  of  tlie 
Huna, — one  of  those  purely  Oriental  plienomeDa,  whicb, 
like  a  mere  etorm-torrent,  nae  to  a  furiouB  height  and  bear 
down  everything  in  tbeir  course,  hut  ui  a  brief  space  are 
BO  completely  spent,  that  nothing  ia  Been  of  lliem  but  tbe 
traces  they  have  left  iu  the  ruins  which  they  have  occasioned. 
Attila  pressed  into  G-nul,  where,  a.D.  451,  a  vigorous  resii- 
tauee  was  offered  bim  by  j£tiiifi,  near  Cbalona  on  the  Mnrce. 
TictoTT  remained  doubtful.  Attila  Bubaequently  niarehed 
upon  Italy  and  died  in  the  year  453.  Soon  afterwards  how- 
ever Borne  woB  taken  and  plundered  by  tlie  Vandals  unda 
Genaeric,  Finally,  the  dignity  of  the  "Western  Emperor* 
became  a  farce,  and  their  empty  title  was  abolished  bj 
Odoflcer,  Eiug  of  theHeruli. 

Ths  Eastern  Empire  long  Burvived,  and  iu  the  West  a 
new  Christian  populfltiou  was  formed  from  the  invading  bar- 
barian hordiia.  Christianity  bad  at  first  kept  aloof  from  tbe 
state,  and  tbe  development  which  it  esperienced  related  to 
doctrine,  internal  organization,  discipline,  &c.  But  now  it 
had  become  dominant :  it  was  now  a.  political  power,  a  poli- 
tical motive.  We  now  see  Christianity  under  two  fortci: 
on  the  one  side  barbarian  nations  whose  culture  was  yet  to 
begin,  who  have  to  acquire  the  very  rudiments  of  science 
law,  and  polity;  on  the  other  side  civilized  peoples  in  pos- 
Beasion  of  Greek  science  and  a  highly  refined  Oriental 
culture.  Municipal  legislation  among  tnem  was  complete 
— having  reached  tbe  highest  pertection  through  tbelaboon 
of  the  great  Eoman  jurisconsults ;  so  that  the  corptit  Jurit 
compiled  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  etill 
excites  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Here  the  ChristeiB 
religion  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  developed  cirilization, 
which  did  not  proceed  frona  it.  There,  on  the  contrary,  tbe 
procesB  of  culture  has  its  very  first  step  stll  to  take,  and 
that  within  tbe  sphere  of  Chriatianity. 
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These  two  empires,  therefore,  present  a  most  remarkable 
p  eDutraet,  in  ^bich  ve  have  before  our  cjes  a  grand  example 
•  fit'  the  necessity  of  a  people's  having  ita  culture  developed  ia 
.  ^tlieepirit  of  the  Cliriatiaa  religion.  Tlie  history  of  the  highly 
;.  iavilized  Eastern  Empire — where  as  we  mi»ht  suppose,  the 
Bpirit  of  Christianity  could  be  taken  up  in  its  truth  and 
purity — eahibita  to  us  a  millemiial  series  of  uninternipted 
crimes,  neaknesses,  basenesses  and  want  of  principle;  a 
moat  repulsive  and  consequently  a  most  uninteresting  pic- 
tore.  It  is  evident  here,  how  'Christianity  may  be  abatract, 
and  how  as  such  it  is  powerless,  on  account  of  ita  very  purity 
and  intrinsic  ^irituality.  It  may  even  be  entirely  eeparotea 
from  the  World,  as  e.  g.  in  Monastidsm — which  originated 
in  Egypt.  It  ia  a  common  notion  and  saying,  in.  reference 
to  the  power  of  Eeligjon,  abstractly  considered,  over  the  heai^ 
of  men,  that  if  Christian  love  were  universal,  private  and 
political  life  would  both  be  perfect,  and  the  state  of  mankind 
■would  be  thoroughly  righteous  and  moral.  Such  representa- 
tions may  be  a  pious  laUlt,  but  do  not  possess  truth ;  for 
religion  IB  sometbingintemal,  having  to  do  with  conscience 
alone.  To  it  all  the  passions  and  desires  ere  opposed,  and 
in  order  that  heart,  will,  intelligence  may  become  true,  they 
must  be  thoroughly  educated;  Hight  must  become  Custom — 
Habit ;  practical  activity  must  be  elevated  to  rational  action ; 
the  State  must  have  a  rational  organization,  and  then,  at 
length  does  the  will  of  individuals  become  a  truly  righteous 
one.  Light  shining  in  darkness  may  perhaps  give  colour, 
but  not  a  picture  animated  by  Spirit.  The  Byzantine 
£mpire  ia  a  grand  example  of  liow  the  Christian  religion 
may  maintain  an  abstract  character  among  a  cultivated  peo- 
ple, if  the  whole  organization  of  the  State  and  of  the  Laws  ia 
not  reconstructed  in  harmony  with  its  principle.  At  Byzan- 
tium Christianity  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  dregs  of 
the  population— the  lawless  mob.  Popular  licence  on  the 
cno  side  and  courtly  baseness  on  the  other  side,  take  refuge 
under  the  sanction  of  rehgion,  and  degrade  the  latter  to  a 
disgusting  object,  in  regard  to  religion,  two  interests  ob- 
tained prominence  \  first,  the  Betttement  of  doctrine ;  and 
secondly,  the  appointment  to  eceleaiasticnl  offices.  Tho 
Kttlemeut  of  doctrine  pertained  to  the  Councils  and  Churcii 
tutborities ;  but  the  principle  of  Chrietiaiiity  is  Freedom—. 
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Bubiective  insight.  Theae  matters  therefore,  weie  specal 
subjects  of  contention  for  the  populace  ;  violent  ciril  nD 
aroee,  and  every  where  might  be  witnessed  scenes  of  murio; 

conflagration  and  pilhige,  perpetrated  in  the  cause  of  Cbriatia 
dogmas.  A  famous  schism  e.  g.  oecurred  in  reference  to  tbt 
dogma  of  the  Tpimiynjv.  The  words  read  :  "  Holy,  Ho!j, 
Holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of  Zebaoth."  To  this,  one  psrh;, 
in  honour  of  Cliriat,  added — "  who  was  crucified  for  m 
Another  party  rejected  the  addition,  and  sanguinary  stnif 
gles  ensued.  In  the  contest  on  the  question  whether  Cbnst 
were  bfiooiiaioQ  or  opiiouirioc — that  is  of  the  aame  or  oinailtr 
nature  with  God— the  one  letter  <  cost  many  thouaandstiiHr 
lives.  Eapecially  notorious  are  the  contentions  abtrnt 
Images,  in  which  it  oSten  happened,  that  the  Empetm 
declMvd  for  the  images  and  the  Patriarch  against,  or  con- 
Tersely.  Streams  of  blood  flowed  as  the  result.  Gregory 
Naiianien  says  somewhere :  "  This  city  (Coustantinople,) 
is  full  of  handicraftHmen  and  slaves,  who  are  all  profound 
theologians,  and  prearh  in  their  workshops  and  in  the  streela 
If  you  want  a  man  to  change  a  piece  of  silver,  ho  instructs 
you  in  what  cousiste  the  distinction  between  the  Fathef 
and  the  Son :  if  you  ask  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  yao 
receive  for  answer, — that  the  8on  is  inferior  to  the  Father; 
and  if  you  ask,  whether  the  bread  is  ready,  the  rqoinder  it 
that  the  genesis  of  the  Son  was  from  Bothing."  Toe  Idea  of 
Spirit  contained  in  this  doctrine  was  thus  treated  in  an  utterly 
uuapiritual  manner.  The  appointment  to  the  Patriarchsto 
at  Constantinople,  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  the  jealou»jr 
and  ambition  of  the  Patriarchs  likewise  occasioned  many 
intestine  struggles.  To  all  theae  religious  contentious  wu 
added  the  interest  in  the  gladiators  and  their  combats,  andin 
the  parties  of  the  blue  and  green  colour,  which  likeniis 
occasioned  the  bloodiest  encounters ;  a  sign  of  the  most 
fearful  degradation,  as  proving  that  all  feeling  i'or  what  it 
serious  and  elevated  is  lost,  and  that  the  delirium  of  religious 
passion  is  quite  consistent  with  an  appetite  for  gross  and 
barbarous  spectacles. 

The  chief  paints  in  the  Christian  religion  were  at  lai^ 
by  degrees,  established  by  the  Councils.  The  Christians  of 
the  Byzitiitine  Empire  remained  sunk  in  the  dream  o( 
superetitiou — persisting  in  blind  obedience  to  the  Patriurcbi 
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and  tbe  priestbood.    Image-Worship,  to  which  wc  alluded 

above,  occasioned  the  most  violent  struggles  and  storms. 

The  brave  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  in  particular,  persecuted 

images  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  and  in  the  year  754, 

Inline-Worship  was  declared  by  a  Council  to  be  an  invention 

of  the  devil.    Nevertheless,  in  the  year  787  the  Empress 

Irene  had  it  restored  under  the  authority  of  a  Nicene 

Council,  and  the  Empress  Theodora  definitively  established  it 

-^-proceeding    against  its  enemies  with  energetic  rigour. 

The  iconoclastic  Patriarch  received  two  hundred  blows,  the 

bishops  trembled,  the  monks  exulted,  and  the  memory  of 

this  orthodox  proceeding  was  celebrated  by  an  annual  eo* 

desiastical  festival.    The  West,  on  the  contrary,  repudiated 

Im^e -Worship  as  late  as  the  year  794,  in  the  Council  held 

at  Dnrankfort;    and,  though  retaining  the  images,  blamed 

most  severely  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks.     Not  till  the 

later  Middle  Ages  did  Image-Worship  meet  with  universal 

adoption  as  the  result  of  quiet  and  slow  advances. 

The  Byzantine  Empire  was  thus  distracted  by  passions  of 
BUidnds  within,  and  pressed  bv  the  barbarians— to  whom 
the  Emperors  could  oner  but  feeole  TeBiBtajxce— without.  The 
realm  was  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  insecurity.  Its  general 
aspect  presents  a  disgusting  picture  of  imbecility ;  wretched, 
nay,  insane  passions,  stifle  the  growth  of  all  that  is  noble  in 
thoughts,  deeds,  and  persons.    Bebellion  on  the  part  of 
generals,  depositions  of  the  Emperors  by  their  means  or 
through  the  intrigues  of   the  courtiers,  assassination  or 
pknsoning  of  the  Emperors  by  their  own  wives  and  sons, 
i^omen  surrendering  themselves  to  lusts  and  abominations 
of  all  kinds — such  are  the  scenes  which  History  here  brings 
before  ns  ;  till  at  last — about  the  middle  of  the  I5th  century 
(a.b.  1463) — the  rotten  edifice  of  the  Eastern  Empire  crum- 
bled in  pieces  before  the  might  of  the  vigorous  Turks. 
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THE  GERMAN  WORLD. 

The  German  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  the  new  World. 
Bim  is  the  realizntioa  of  ahaolute  Truth  us  the  imthnited 
Belf-determi  nation  of  Freedom — that  Freedom  which  ki 
its  own  absolute  form  itself  aa  its  purport.*  The  destiny  d 
the  Gorman  peoples  is,  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  ChristiSB 
principle.  The  principle  of  Spiritual  Freedom— of  Eecoit 
ciliatiou  [of  theObjeetive  and  Subjective],w-as  introduced  into 
the  atill  simple,  unformed  minds  of  those  peoples;  and  the  part 
assigned  them  in  the  service  of  the  World-Spirit  was  thsltrf 
not  merely  possessing  the  Idea  of  Freedom  as  the  subatratum 
of  their  religious  conceptions,  but  of  producing  it  in  free  and 
spontaneous    derelopments  from  their  subjective    self-con- 


In  entering  on  the  task  of  dividing  the  German  World 
into  its  natural  periods,  we  must  remark  that  we  have  not, 
as  was  the  case  in  treating  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  i 
double  external  relation — backwards  to  an  earlier  World- 
Historical  people,  and  forwards  to  a  later  one — to  guide  as. 
History  shews  that  the  process  of  development  among  ti» 
peoples  now  under  considiiration,  was  an  altogether  different 
one.  The  Greeks  and  Eomans  had  reached  maturitr  within, 
ere  they  directed  their  energies  outwards.  The  GermaDS, 
on  the  contrary,  began  with  self-ditt'uaion— deluging  the 
world,  and  overpowering  iu  their  course  the  inwardly  rotten, 
hollow  pohtical  fabrics  of  the  civilized  nations.  Only  thsa 
did  theur  development  begin,  kindled  by  a  foreign  cultui^ 
B  foreign  rehgion,  polity  and  legislation.  The  process  of 
culture  they  underwent    consisted  in  taking  up   foreigii 

•  Thnt  is :  The  Supreme  Law  of  ihe  UniFerae  ii  recoguiud  M 
identical  witb  tbp  dictates  of  Conscience — becomen  n  ■■  law  of  libeilY.' 
Mornlit; — tliat  authority  which  hat  the  inwHteatabU  right  to  detarmine 
men's  actions,  which  therefore  is  the  OTt\j  iib»o\\Ke\j  Jree  and  anlimilal 
power — is  no  longer  a  compulsory  enaclmtnt,  bi*  " — -        "    ■ 
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elements  and  reductivelj  amalgamating  them  with  their 
own  national  life.  Thus  their  history  presents  an  intro- 
version— the  attraction  of  alien  forms  of  life  and  the 
bringing  these  to  bear  upon  their  own.  In  the  Crusades, 
indeed,  and  in  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Western  World 
directed  its  energies  outwards.  But  it  was  not  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  a  World-Historical  people  that  had 
preceded  it ;  it  did  not  dispossess  a  principle  that  had  pre* 
viourtly  governed  the  world.  The  relation  to  an  extraneous 
piinciple  here  only  accompanies^  [does  not  constitute']  the  his- 
tory— does  not  bring  with  it  essential  changes  in  the  nature 
of  those  conditions  which  characterize  the  peoples  in  question, 
but  rather  wears  the  aspect  of  internal  evolution.* — There- 
nation  to  other  countries  and  periods  is  thus  entirely  different 
irom  that  sustained  by  the  G-reeks  and  Romans.  Por  the 
Christian  world  is  the  world  of  completion  ;  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  being  is  realized,  consequently  the  end  of  days  is  fully 
coiAe.  The  Idea  can  discover  in  Christianity  no  point  in 
the  aspirations  of  Spirit  that  is  not  satisfied.  Eor  its  indi- 
vidual members,  the  Church  is,  it  is  true,  a  preparation  fur 
an  eterpial  state  as  something  future  ;  since  the  units  who 
compose  it»  J9  their  isolated  and  several  capacity,  occupy  a 
position  of  particularity :  but  the  Church  has  also  the  Spirit 
oS-  .Qed  aci*vially  present  in  it,  it  forgives  the  sinner  and  is  a 
pjpes^Qt  ^ngdom  of  heaven.  Thus  the  Christian  World  has 
no  absolute  existence  outside  its  sphere,  but  only  a  relative 
ope  which  is  already  implicitly  vanquished,  and  in  respect 
i^'wbjcb  its  only  concern  is  to  make  it  apparent  that  this 
QQpqi^est  has  taken  place.  Hence  it  follows  that  an  external 
reference  ceases  to  be  the  characteristic  element  determining 
the  epochs  of  the  modern  world.  We  have  therefore  to  look 
for  another  principle  of  division. 

The  German  World  took  up  the  Eoman  culture  and  reli- 
gion in  their  completed  form.  There  was  indeed  a  German 
and  Northern  religion,  but  it  had  by  no  means  taken  deep 
root  in  the  soul ;  Tacitus  therefore  calls  the  Germans : 
"  Securi  adversus  Deos."  The  Christian  Eeligion  which 
tbej;  adopted,  had  received  from  Councils  and  Fathers  of 

*^  Tlie  iiifluexice  ;of  the  Crusades  and  of  tlie  dueovery  ofAmerioa  was 
Wply  pJi^i  ^R  other  pbase  of  huQianity  vras  thereby  merged  hi 
CSiinuttendouit — /a.  -^ 
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tlie  Chorcli,  who  possessed  tbe  wbole  ci  Iture,  and 
(icubw,  the  philosophy  of  tbe  Greek  anil  Kuuiau  W 
fierfected  dogmatic  system  ;  the  Churcli,  too,  bad 
(,letely  developed  bierarcby.  To  the  native  tongue  of  tba 
Oermans,  the  Church  liiewiae  opposed  one  perfectly  fc 
veloped — the  Latin.  In  art  aud  philosophy  a.  Bimilar  alien 
influence  predominated-  What  of  Alexandrian  and  of  foraui 
Arietoteliaa  philosophy  was  still  preserved  in  the  nriti:^ 
<if  Boethius  and  elsewhere,  hecame  the  fixed  basis  of  speculs- 
live  thought  in  the  West  for  many  centuries.  The  aimi 
principle  holds  in  regard  to  the  farm  of  the  secular  son- 
reipiiy.  Gothic  and  other  chiefs  gave  themselves  tbe  nama 
of  Boman  Patrieiana,  and  at  a  later  date  the  Soman  Emdie 
was  restored.  Thus  the  German  world  appears,  superficially, 
to  be  only  a  continuation  of  the  Soman.  But  there  lired 
in  it  an  entirely  new  Spirit,  through  which  the  World  was  to 
be  regenerated— the  free  Spirit,  viz.  which  reposes  on  iteelf 
— the  absolute  self-determinatioQ  [Eigensinn]  of  8ubjec> 
tivity.  To  this  self-involved  Bubjectivity,  the  corresponding 
■objectivity  ^Inlialt]  stands  opposed  as  absolutely  alien. 
"The  distinction  and  antithesis  which  is  evolved  from  these 
jirinciplea,  is  that  of  Church  and  State,     On  the  one  side, 

■        the  Church  develops  itself,  as  the  embodiment   of  abeolutfl 
Truth ;  for  it  is  the  consciousness  of  this  truth,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  agency  for  rendering  the  Individual  harmo- 
nious with  it.     On  the  other  side  stands  secular  conscious- 
ness, which,  with  its  aims,  occupies  the  world  of  Limitation 
— the  Stale,  based  on  Heart  [emotional  and  thence  toaat 
affections]  or  mutual  confidence  and  subjeeti^ity  generally. 
^^         European  history  ia  the  eihihition  of  the  growth  of  each  (rf 
^L        these  principles  severally,  in  Church  and  State ;  then  of  an 
^H        antithesis  on  the  fjart  of  both— not  only  of  the  one  to  the 
^V        flther,  but  appearing  within  the  sphere  of  each  of  these 
^B         'bodies  theraaelves  (since  each  of  tbem  ia  itself  a  totally)  i 
Jaatly,  of  the  harmoniiing  of  the  antithesis. 
J-     The  three  periods  of  this  world  will  have  to  be  tre«t«d 
/  Accordingly. 

PThe_firsl  begins  with  the  appearance  of  the  German 
M'ations  in  tbe  Boman  Empire — the  incipient  developmenl 
of  these  peoples,  converts  to  Christianity,  and  now  estab- 
lished in  the  possession    of  the  WcRt.    Thoii  barbaiwB    | 

i . i 
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And  simple  character  prevents  this  initial  period  from  pos- 
sessing any  great  interest.  The  Christian  world  then  pre- 
Bents  itself  as  "  Christendom'* — one  mass,  in  which  the 
Spiritual  and  the  Secular  form  onlj  different  aspects.  This 
epoch  extends  to  Charlemagne. 

The  second  period  develops  the  two  sides  of  the  antithesis 
to  a  logically  consequential  independence  and  opposition — 
the  Church  for  itself  as  ti  Theocracy,  and  the  State  for  itself 
as  a  feudal  MonarchyC\  Charlemagne  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Holy  See  ag^nst  the  Lomhards  and  the  factions  of 
the  nobles  in  Rome/  A  union  thus  arose  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular  power,  and  a  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth  promised  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  this  conciliation. 
3ut  just  at  this  t^me,  instead  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  inwajfdness  of  the  Christian  principle  wears 
the  appearance  g(t  being  altogether  directed  outwards  and 
leaving  its  pro  pet  sphere.  Christian  Freedom  is  perverted  to 
its  very  opposue,  both  in  a  religious  and  secular  respect ; 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  severest  bondage,  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  most  immoral  excess — a  barbarous  intensity  of  every 
passion.  Li  this  period  two  aspects  of  society  are  to  be 
especially  ^noticed  :  the  first  is  the  formation  of  states — su- 
perior SLud  inferior  suzerainties  exhibiting  a  regulated  sub- 
ordination, so  that  every  relation  becomes  a  firmly-fixedi 
privat^right,  excluding  a  sense  of  universality.  This  regu- 
£ited /subordination  appears  in  the  Feudal  System.  The- 
second  aspect  presents  the  antithesis  of  Church  and  State^ 
Th^  antithesis  exists  solely  because  the  Church,  to  whose 
gement  the  Spiritual  was  committed,  itself  sinks  dowD 
to  every  kind  of  worldliness — a  worldliness  which  appears 
nly  the  more  detestable,  because  all  passions  assume  tlie 
sanction  of  religion. 

-^■^T^he  time  of  Cliarles  the  Fifth's  reign — i,  e.,  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century — forms  the  end  of  the  second,  and 
likewise  the  beginning  of  the  third  period,  Secularity 
appears  now  as  gaining  a  consciousness  of  its  intrinsic  worth 
— becomes  aware  of  its  having  a  value  of  its  own  in  the 
morality,  rectitude,  probity  and  activity  of  man.  The  con- 
S'nousness  of  independent  validity  is  aroused  through  the 
restoration  of  Christian  freedom.  The  Christian  principle 
has  now  passed  through  the  terrible  discipline  ol  (^\A\\k\^ 
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and  ib  first  sttaiiiB  truth  and  reality  through  the  Befomfr  Iv 
I  tion.  This  third  period  of  the  German  World  eriwdi 
from  the  Beformation  to  our  own  times.  The  priucipleol 
Free  Spirit  la  here  made  tLe  banoer  of  the  World,  and  fWB 
-this  pnociple  are  evolved  the  universal  axioms  of  BeasmO' 
Formal  Thought — the  Understanding-— had  been  alrew 
developed ;  but  Thought  received  its  true  materia]  firetifilli 
the  EeformatioD,  through  the  revivisceat  conereW  co* 
Bciouanesa  of  Free  Spirit.  From  that  epoch  Thought  began 
to  gain  a  culture  properly  ite  own  :  principles  were  derived 
from  it  which  were  to  be  the  norm  for  the  constitution  of 
the  State.  Political  life  was  now  to  be  consciously  regulated 
by  Beason.  Customary  morality,  traditionitl  usage  loat  its 
validity ;  the  various  claims  iosisted  upon,  must  prore  tiieir 
legitimacy  as  based  ou  rational  principles,  ujfl'ot  till  this  en 
I  ia  the  Freedom  of  Spirit  realized. 

I        We  may  distinguish  these  periods  as  Kingdoms  of  tlie 
'    Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.*     The  Kingdom  of  thfl 
I'nther  is  the  consolidated,  undistinguished  mass,  presentiiig 
o  self-repeating  cycle,  mere  change — lite  that  eovereignUof 
Chronos  engulfing  his  offspring.     The  Kingdom  of  the  tson 
I    is  the  manifestation  of  God  merely  in  a  relation  to  seeaUt 
I    eiistence, — shining  upon  it  as  upon  an  alien  object.    The 
I    Kingdom  of  the  Spirit  is  the  harmonizing  of  the  antithefis. 
'       These  epochs  may  be    also  compared  with    the  eariiir 
empires.     In  the  German  leon,  as  the  realm    of  Totalitj. 
I  we  sec  the  distinct  repetition  of  the  earlier  ^ocha.     Charle- 
magne's time  may  be  compared  with  the  Persian  Empire; 
[  it  is  the  period  of  substantial  unity — this  unity  baving  jta 


■  The  cOECeption  of  a  mjBticai  rrgnum  Palrit,  regnum  Pilii  and  rtf- 

ntim  SpiriMi  Saneti  is  perfeetlj  familinr  to  metaphyaical  Ibeologiili' 
1!be  first  repreaents  tlie  period  in  whicb  D«it;  is  not  yel  tnanifeiled — re- 
malaB  aeff-iRCoIuni.  The  second  ia  that  of  niunir>'statiDn  in  an  iadidiul 
he\ot,bOuii\ag  ajMrtfri>mmaak\ai  smerally — "  the  Sod."  Tub  thiidn 
tliat  in  whieh  Ibis  barrier  is  broken  down,  and  nn  intimate  mjeiical  con- 
manicm  eDBues  bsdreen  God  in  Cbrist  sxi  tlie  Regmerated,  when  G<A'» 
'■■11  in  all."  This  remnrk  may  aerve  to  ^veiit  misconceptiaa  u  to  Ibi 
tone  of  tbe  remBioder  of  the:  paragraph.  The  meatiaa  of  the  Gmk  BjSi 
will  appear  nertinent  in  Hie  vieif  of  those  Tho  adniit  what  aeeius  ■  TetJ 
tensonablc  ciplanalion  of  it~v!!.,  aa  an  aduuibratioo  of  the  ieff-laeiiM 
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foundation  in  the  inner  man,  the  Heart,  and  both  in  the 
Spiritual  and  the  Secular  still  abiding  in  its  simplicity. 

To  the  Greek  world  and  its  merely  ideal  unity,  the  time 
preceding'  Charles  V.  answers ;  where  real  unity  no  longer 
exists,  because  all  phases  of  particularity  have  become  fixed 
injprivileges  and  peculiar  rights^  As  in  the  interior  of  the 
realms  themselves,  the  different  estates  of  the  realm,  with 
their  several  claims,  are  isolated,\so  do  the  various  states 
in  their  foreign  aspects  occupy  a  merely  external  relation  to 
each  other.  A  diplomatic  policy  arises,  which  in  the  interest 
of  a  European  balance  of  power,\  unites  them  with  and 
ugaifMt  each  other.  It  is  the  tune  in  which  the  world 
becomes  clear  and  manifest  to  itself\(Discovery  of  America). 
80  too  does  consciousness  gain  clearness  in  the  supersensuous 
world  and  respecting  it.  S ubstantial  ^jective  religion  brings 
itself  to  sensuous  clearness  in  the  senduous  element  (Chris- 
tian Art  in  the  age  of  Pope  Leo),  and  also  becomes  clear  to 
itself  in  the  element  of  inmost  truth.  j(We  may  compare 
this  time  with  that  of  Pericles.  The  introversion  of  Spirit 
begins  (Socrates — Luther),  though  Pericles  is  wanting  in 
this  epoch.  Charles  Y.  possesses  enormous  possibilities  in 
point  of  outward  appliances,  and  appears  absolute  in  his 
[power ;  but  the  inner  spirit  of  Pericles,  and  therefore  the 
absolute  means  of  establishing  a  free  sovereignty,  is  not  in 
him.  This  is  the  epoch  when  Spirit  becomes  clear  to  itself  in 
separations  occurring  in  the  realm  of  reality ;  now  the  distinct 
elements  of  the  German  world  manifest  their  essential  nature. 

The  third  epoch  may  be  compared  with  the  Roman  World. 
The  unity  of  a  universal  principle  is  here  quite  as  decidedly 

E resent,  yet  not  as  the  unity  of  abstract  universal  sovereignty, 
ut  as  the  Hegemony  of  self-cognizant  Thought.  The  au- 
thority of  Bational  Aim  is  acknowledged,  and  privileges  and 
Sarticularities  melt  away  before  the  common  object  of  the 
tate.J  Peoples  will  the  Eight  in  and  for  itself;  regard  is  not 
liad  exclusively  to  particular  conventions  between  nations, 
but  principles  enter  into  the  considerations  with  which  diplo- 
macy is  occupied.  As  little  can  Religion  maintain  itself  apart 
firom  Thought,  but  either  advances  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  Idea,  or,  compelled*  by  thought  itself,  becomes  intensive 
belief— or  lastly,  from  despair  of  finding  itself  at  home  in 
thought,  flees  back  from  it  in  pious  horror,  and  beGom«& 
Superstition. 
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SECTION  I. 

THE  EI.UIMEXTS  OP  THE  CHRISTUX 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TliH  BARBAHIAN  MIGHATJONa. 

BxBPECTiKO  thia  first  period,  we  liave  on  the  whole  Ihtk 
to  Bay,  for  it  affords  us  coraparativelv  slight  materiaJs  for  re- 
flection. We  will  not  follow  the  6ermanB  back  into  tiaii 
foreatB,  nor  investigate  the  origin  of  their  roigratious.  Those 
forests  of  theirs  haye  always  passed  for  tlie  abodes  of  tire 
peoples,  and  Tacitus  sketched  }iiB  celebrated  picture  of  Ger- 
many with  a  certain  love  and  longing  —  contrasting  it 
with  the  corruption  nud  arti  ficinlity  of  that  world  to  which  he 
himaelf  belonged.  But  we  must  not  on  this  account  regnrd 
such  a  state  of  barbarism  as  an  esalted  one,  or  fall  into 
some  such  error  aa  Eousseau's,  who  represents  the  condi- 
tion of  the  American  savages  as  one  in  which  man  is  in  pos- 
session of  true  freedom.  Certainly  there  is  an  immense 
nmount  of  misfortune  and  sorrow  of  which  the  savage  know* 
nothing ;  but  this  is  a  merely  negative  advantage,  while 
freedom  is  essentially  positive.  It  is  only  the  bleaaings  con- 
ferred by  afflrmative  freedom  that  are  regarded  a.s  such  b 
tiie  highest  grade  of  consciousness. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  the  Germans  finds  each  indi- 
vidual enjoying  an  independent  freedom  ;  and  yet  there  is  ■ 
certain  community  of  feeling  and  interest,  though  not  yet 
matured  to  a  political  condition.  Neit  we  see  them  inua* 
dating  the  Eoman  empire.  It  was  partly  the  fertility  of  itB 
domains,  partly  the  necessity  of  seeking  other  habitations, 
that  furnished  the  inciting  cause.  In  spite  of  the  wars  in 
which  thtif  engage  with  the  SomaQs,  individuals,  and  eren 
entire  clans,  enter  their  service  as  soldiers.  Even  bo  eariy 
as  the  battle  of  Pharaalia  we  find  G-erraan  cavalry  united 
with  the  £oman  forces  of  Ciesiir.  In  military  service  and 
intercourse  with  civilized  peoples,  thev  became  acquainted 
•ritU  then-  advantages— advantages  tenciin,<;  to  the  enjoyment 
;  of  life,  but  also,  und  lirincipoUy,  those  d 
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menttd  cultivation.  la  the  later  emigrations,  inauy  imtiona 
— some  entirely,  others  partially — remained  behind  in  their 
original  abodes. 

Accordingly,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  tlio 
German  nations  who  remained  in  their  ancient  babitationi 
nnd  thoBO  who  spread  themselves  over  the  Eoman  empire, 
and  mingled  with  the  conquered  peoples.  Since  in  their 
migratory  expeditions  the  Qermans  attached  themselves 
to  their  leaders  of  their  own  free  choice,  we  find  a  pecu- 
liar duplicate  condition  of  the  great  Teutonic  families 
(Eastern  and  Western  Gotha;  Goths  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  in  their  original  country ;  Scandinnviana  and 
Normans  in  Norway,  but  also  appearing  as  knightly  adven- 
turers in  the  wide  world).  However  different  might  be  the 
fates  of  these  peoples,  they  neveHheless  had  one  aim  ia 
common— to  procure  themselves  possessions,  and  to  develop 
themselves  in  the  direction  of  political  orgauiKation.  Thia 
process  of  groivtb  ia  equally  characteristic  of  all.  In  the 
west — in  Spain  and  Portugal — tbe  Suevi  and  Vandals  are 
the  first  settlers,  but  are  subdued  and  dispossessed  by  the 
Visigoths.  A  great  Viiiigothie  kingdom  was  established,  to 
whicK  Spain,  Portugal,  and  a  part  of  Southern  France  be- 
longed. The  second  kingdom  ia  thatof  the  Jj'nn^— aname 
'which,  from  the  end  of  the  second  century,  was  given  in  com- 
mon to  tbelsttevonian  races  between  theEhine  and  the  Weser. 
They  established  themselves  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
Scheldt,  and  under  their  leadei^  Ciovis,  pressed  forward  intt» 
Ghiul  as  far  as  the  Loire.  He  afterwards  reduced  the  Pranks 
on  the  Lower  Ehine,  and  the  Aleiiianni  on  the  Upper  Bhioe  ; 
his  sons  subjugated  tbe  Thuringians  and  Burgundians.  The 
third  kingdom  ia  that  of  the  Gal'ogotht  in  Italy,  founded  by 
Theodoric,  and  highly  flourishing  beneath  bis  rule.  Tbe 
learned  Eomans  Cussiodorus  and  Boethius  filled  the  highest 
offices  of  state  under  Theodoric.  But  this  Ostrogothic  king- 
dom did  not  last  long  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Byzantines 
under  Belisarius  anuNarsea,  In  the  second  hall  (568)  of 
ihe  sixth  century,  the  Lombards  invaded  Italy  and  ruled  for 
two  centuries,  till  this  kingdom  also  was  subjected  to  the 
Prank  sceptre  by  Charlemagne.  At  a  later  date,  the  Nor- 
mans niso  cNtablished  themselves  in  Lnwor  Italy.  Our  ati- 
tcution  is  next  daiiuej  by  the  Jiurgundiaiis,  who  wecQ  a«iw 
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jugated  by  the  Franks,  and  whoae  kingdom  forms  a  kinilrf 
partition,  wall  between  France  and  Germany.  The  JujJa 
and  Saxons  entered  Britain  and  redaeed  it  under  their  swaj. 
Subsequently,  the  Kormflas  make  their  appearance  li«e 
also. 

These  countries — previously  a  part  of  the  Eoman  empin 
—thus  eiperienced  the  fate  of  subjugation  by  the  Barbi- 
riana.  In  the  first  instance,  a,  great  contrast  presented  itsell 
between  the  already  civilized  inhabitants  of  those  coantria 
and  the  victors  j  but  this  contrast  terminated  in  the  hybrid 
character  of  the  new  nations  that  were  now  formed.  Tb 
whole  mental  and  moral  existence  of  such  states  eiiiibits: 
divided  aspect ;  in  their  inmost  being  we  have  ci!a^acte^ 
istics  that  point  to  an  alien  origin.  This  distinction  strikes 
us  even  on  the  surface,  in  their  language,  which  is  an  inter' 
mixture  of  the  ancient  Eomau— already  united  with  the 
vernacular — and  tlie  German.  We  may  class  these  nations 
together  as  Bovianic — comprehending  thereby  Italy,  Spftia, 
Portugal,  and  France.  Contrasted  with  these  stand  three 
"others,  more  or  less  Oerman-speaking  nations,  which  hare 
maintained  a  conaiatent  tone  ot  uninterrupted  fidelity  to  na- 
tive character— Germany  itself,  Scandinavia,  and  ^ogtand. 
The  last  was,  indeed,  incorporated  in  the  Eonmn  empire,  but 
was  affected  by  Eoman  culture  little  more  than  superficially 
— like  Germany  itself — and  was  again  Giermanized  by  Aa- 
gles  and  Sasons.  Geratitnaf  Proper  kept  itself  pure  fiwn 
any  admiifcure :  only  the  aouthern  and  western  border — on 
the  Danube  and  the  Ehine— had  been  aubjugated  bytbe 
Bomana.  The  portion  betijeen  the  Ebine  and  the  Elie 
remained  thoroughly  natignaQ  This  part  of  Germany  wu 
"inhabited  by  several  tribes.  Besides  tlie  Eipuarian  Franks 
and  those  established  by  Cloiia  in  the  districts  of  the  Maine, 
four  leading  tribes— the  Alemanni,  the  Boioarians,  the  Thu- 
ringians,  and  the  Sasoms — must  be  mentioned.  The  Sew- 
dinamam  retained  in  their  fatherland  a  similar  purity  tram 
intermixture ;  and  also  mode  themselves  celebrated  by  tbeit 
expeditions,  under  the  nanie  of  Normana.  They  eiteaded 
their  cbivalric  enterprises  over  almost  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Part  of  them  went  toBussia,  and  there  became  the  founden 
of  the  Eusaian  Empire ;  pan  settled  in  Northern  Franca 
Bud  Britain  ;    anothi'r  established   principalities  in  Low 
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J  mid  Sicily.  Thus  a  part  of  the  Seandin avians  founded 
)  in  foreign  lands,  another  maintained  its  nationality 
e  ancestral  hearth. 

f  Earope,  the  great 
;  nation,  whose  settleaientH  extended  west  of  tha 
)  to  the  Danube.  The  Magyars  (Hungarians)  settled 
in  between  them.  In  Moldavia,  "Wallachia  and  northern 
Greece  appear  the  Bulgarians,  Serviaas,  and  Albanians, 
likewise  of  Asiatic  origiu— left  beliind  as  broken  barbarian 
remaina  in  the  ehocks  and  counter-shocks  of  the  advancing 
hordes.  Tiiese  people  did,  indeed,  found  kingdoms  and  sus- 
tain spirited  conflicts  with  the  various  nations  that  cntue 
ftcroaa  their  path.  Sometimes,  as  an  advanced  guard— an 
intermediate  nationality  —  they  took  part  in  the  striig- 
Kle  between  Christian  Europe  and  unchristian  Asia.  The 
Poles  even  liberated  beleaguered  Vienna  from  the  Turks ; 
and  the  Sclavea  have  to  some  estent  been  drawn  within  the 
sphere  of  Occidental  Season.  Yet  this  entire  body  of  peoples 
remains  excluded  from  our  consideration,  because  hitherto  it 
ha&  not  appeared  as  an  independent  element  in  the  series  of 
phases  that  Beason  has  assumed  in  the  World.  Whether  it 
\rill  do  so  hereafter,  is  a  question  that  does  not  concern  ua 
here ;  for  io  History  we  have  to  do  with  the  Past. 

The  German  Nation  was  characterised  by  the  sense  of 
Natural  Totality — an  idiosyncrasy  which  we  may  call  Heart 
[Gemiith].^  "Heart"  is  that  undeveloped,  indetermiunte 
totality  of  Spirit,  in  reference  to  the  "Will,  in  which  satisl'ac- 
tiou  of  soul  IS  attained  in  a  correspondingly  general  and  in- 
determinate way.  Charaoler  is  a  particular  form  of  will  and 
interest  asserting  itself ;  but  the  quality  in  question 
[Gemiitblichkeit]  has  no  particular  aim — riches,  honour,  or 
the  like ;  in  fact  does  not  concern  itself  with  any  otyjectice 
condition  [a  "  position  in  the  world"  in  virtue  of  wealth,  dij;- 
nity,  &c.]  but  witli  the  entire  condition  of  the  soul— a 
general  sense  uf  enjoyment.     Will  in  the  case  of  such  au 

•  ThB  word  ■■  Gemiith"  has  no  eiacily  coireBponding  tenn  in  Engliih. 
Il  is  nud  furtlier  on  aynonyniDuBly  irilh  '■  Ucri,"  and  Ihe  opeuaw*  10 
ToriouB  eraotinrn  and  iniprpBsionii  which  it  implifi,  may  perhaps  lie  np- 
pnizimmdy  »iidfi'<^tl  by  "  Ilettrl."     Yet  it  ia  bul  un  awkiraid  auUtilulB. 
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idioByncraayiaeielusiTely^j-walWill* — its  purely  subjective    I 
Preedom  exhibits  itself  as  seli-will.     To  the  diapositioa  tliin 
designated,  every  particular  object  of  nttraction  Bceiua  i^lpo^ 
taut,  for  "  Heart"  surrenders  itself  entirely  to  each;  but  ax, 
on  the  other  baud,  it  is  not  interested  in  the  quality  of  and 
nim  in  the  abstract,  it  does  not  become  exclusively  absorbed    i 
in  that  aim,  so  as  to  pursue  it  with  violent  and  evil  paasiou    | 
—does  not  go  the  length  of  abstract  vice.     In  the  idiosjD- 
craay  we  term  '■  Heart,"  no  such  absorption  of  interest  pre- 
Bents  itself  J  it  weajs,  on  the  whole,  the  appearaoce  of  "  well- 
meaning."     Character  is  its  direct  oppoaite.+ 

This  is  the  abstract  principle  innate  in  the  German  peo- 
ples, and  tbat  subjective  aide  which  they  present  to  the  ob- 
jective in  Christianity.  "  Heart  "  haa  no  particular  object  i 
in  Christianity  we  have  tlie  Absolute  Olject,  \i.e.  it  is  eon- 
cemed  with  the  entire  range  of  Truth] — all  that  can  engage 


"  Formal  Will  or  Subjective  Freedom  ii  inclinition  ur  mere  oasul 
liking,  nnd  is  orposed  to  SubalBnlial  or  Olijeelive  Will— also  onlted  »■ 
jeclive  Ftet^dom— which  denolea.  tha  principles  that  form  Che  txsia  d 
aodety,  and  that  have  been  Bpon  laueous];  adopted  hy  particular  nstioiu 
or  bj  mankind  generally.  The  lutler  as  well  ai  the  former  may  lay  claim 
10  being  n  manifeafalion  of  Human  WiU.  For  however  rigid  the  reitrainU 
■which  those  piioeipleB  impose  on  individuals,  Ihey  are  the  result  of  no  extnb- 

o^Tilicdas  liglitfuliy  authoritative  even  by  ihe  individunls  whose  pbysicol 
comfort  or  relative  affcoiiona  liiey  moat  painfully  contravene.  Unquestitm- 
ing  homage  to  unreasonable  despotism,  and  the  &evere  rubrics  of  religious 
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principles  in  which  these  originale,  may  rather  be  called  the  settled  axi 
lupreme  determination  of  Oie  oommunity  that  reco jni«»  Ihi-in.  Tha  term 
"  Objective  Will"  seems  therefore  not  unfitly  used  to  describe  Ihe  p^ebo- 
logicsl  phenomena  in  question.  The  term"  Subitanlial  Will,"  (uBoppoKd 
to  "  Formal  Will")  denoiiDg  tbe  same  pbtnomenn,  nei'da  no  dttteota 
or  eiplanolion.  The  third  term,  "  Objective  Freedom,"  used  tyno- 
nymously  witli  the  two  preceding,  is  juelilied  on  the  ):rounJ  of  tbe  un- 
limited dominion  eiercLied  by  auoh  principles  as  ilioBu  mentioned  above. 
"  Deus  solus  liber."  (9ee  remnrks  to  thii  effect  on  page  35  u(  the  Inin>- 
duction,  and  elsewhere.)— Ta. 

t  An  incapacity  for  conspiracy  has  breii  remajked  as  a  cliaraeterislie 
feature  of  the  Teutonic  portion  at  Ihe  Inhubtlants  of  the  British  Islrs,  M 
Dompared  with  their  Celtic  countrymen.  If  such  a  difference  can  beiub- 
ibuitiHled,  we  seem  to  iiare  an  imporlant 
H^eri  Tiew.-TR. 
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Old  occupy  hinnan  subjectivity.  Now  it  is  tlie  desire  of 
bBtiefoction  witliout  t'urtUer  definition  or  restriction,  timt  is 
tvolved  in  "Benrt;"  audit  ia  exactly  that  for  which  we 
jbimd  an  appropriate  application  in  the  principle  of  Chria- 
^auity.  The  Indefinite  fts  Substance,  in  objectivity,  i a  the 
bnrely  Universal—God;  while  the  reception  of  the  indivi- 
dual will  to  a  participation  in  Sia  favour,  ia  the  couple- 
iDentary  element  in  the  Christian  concrete  XJiiity.  Tlie 
^kbsolutely  Universal  ia  that  wiiich  contaias  in  it  all  deter^ 
fsiinationa,  and  in  virtue  of  this  is  itself  indeterminate 
I'Bubject  [individual  personality]  i.n  the  absolutely  determinate; 
I'tnd  these  two  are  ideutical.*  This  was  exhibited  above  as 
( the  material  content  [Inhalt]  in  CLriatianity  ;  here  we  find 
[  it  subjectively  as  "  Heart."  Subject  [Personality]  must  then 
I  xlflo  gain  an  objective  form,  that  is,  be  expanded  to  an  object. 
'  It  is  necessary  that  for  the  indefinite  susceptibility  whicQ  we 
designate  "iteart,"  the  Absolute  also  should  assume  the 
form  of  an  Object,  in  order  that  man  on  his  part  may  attain 
H  consciouaneas  of  hia  unity  with  that  object.  But  thia  re- 
c»gnition  of  the  Absolute  [in  Christ]  requires  the  purification 
at  man's  subjectivity — requires  it  to  become  a  real,  concrete 
self,  a  sharer  iu  general  intereata  as  a  denizen  of  the  world 
at  large,  and  that  it  should  act  in  accordance  with  large  and 
liberal  aima,  recognize  Law,  and  find  Bntisfaction  ia  it. — Thus 
we  find  here  two  principles  correapoading  the  one  with  the 
other,  and  recognize  the  adaptatiou  of  the  German  peoplea 
to  be,  as  we  stated  above,  the  bearers  of  the  higher  principle 
d  Spirit. 

"We   advance  then  to  the  consideration  of  the  German 
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«.f,  joulli  or  agr,  rielits  or  poverl;,    a  preamu 
tboagb  it  Beems.  primd  Jacie,  u  flied    poiu' 
BDlimlttd.     B;  loea  or  dei,'rHdstiait  of  bodily 
poHible  to  conctJVE  otitf's  self  degraded  Co  a  pooiTioD  vnicn   ■■ 
jmpOMible  to  dlBtiiiguiab  troa  IliBt  wlilch  we  attribute  to  the 
b;  iaareaie  and  improvement  of  tliose  fuc  ultiea,  indefinitely  elei 
■rate  or  being',  while  jet   telC — pereonal  identity — ia  reluiaec 
other  hand,  AbKilute  Being  in  the  ClirinliDD  concrete  view,  is 
Self.     The  Absolutely   Limited  is  thus  sheirn  Id   be  identicu 
AbMlulelf  Unlimited.— Th. 
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principle  in  its  primiuy  pliase  of  existence,  i.e.  the  eoriieit 
histoncal  condition  of  the  German  nations.  Their  quali^ 
t>f  "  Heart"*  ia  in  its  first  appearance  quite  a.bBtract,  nnder^ 
loped  and  destitute  of  any  particular  object ;  for  substantial 
uims  are  not  involved  in  "  Heart"  itself.  Where  this  sus- 
ceptibility stands  alone,  it  appears  as  a  want  of  character- 
were  iuanity.  "  Heart"  as  purely  abstract,  is  dulneas ;  thm 
we  see  in  the  original  condition  of  the  Germans  a  barbarian 
dulneas,  meatal  confusion  and  vagueness.  Of  the  Seliwn 
oftheGermaoa  we  know  little. — TheDruids  belonged  to  Gaol 
and  were  extirpated  by  the  Eomana.  There  was  indeed,  a 
peculiar  northern  raytbology ;  but  how  slight  a  hold  the 
religion  of  the  Germans  bad  upon  tlieir  hearts,  has  beea 
already  remarked,  and  it  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  were  easily  converted  to  Christianity,  The  Saiom,- 
it  is  true,  offered  considerable  resistance  to  Charleinagnei 
but  this  was  directed,  not  so  much  against  the  religion  he 
brought  with  him,  as  against  oppression  itself.  Their  religiofl 
had  no  profundity  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  ideat  of 
law.  Murder  was  not  regarded  and  punished  as  a  crime :  it 
was  expiated  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  This  indicates  a  deficieno; 
in  deptli  of  sentiment — that  absence  of  a  power  of  abstraction 
and  discrimination  that  marks  their  peculiar  temperament 
[Nichtentzweitseyn  des  G-emiithes] — a  temperament  which 
leads  them  to  regard  it  only  as  an  injury  to  the  commuDity 
when  one  of  its  members  is  killed,  and  nothing  furthar. 
The  blood-revenge  of  the  Arabs  is  based  on  the  feeling  that 
the  honour  of  the  Faroilv  ia  injured.  Among  the  Germang 
the  community  had  no  dominion  over  the  individual,  for  the 
element  of  freedom  is  the  first  consideration  in  their  unioa 
in  a  social  relationship.  The  ancient  Gormana  were 
fajned  for  their  love  of  freedom  ;  the  Eomans  formed  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  them  in  this  particular  from  the  first.  Freedom 
has  been  the  watchword  in  Germany  down  to  the  most  re- 
cent times,  and  even  the  league  of  priuces  under  FrederiiA 
II.  had  its  origin  in  the  love  of  libertv.  This  element  o( 
freedom,  in  passing  over  to  a  social  relationship,  can  esta- 
blish only  popular  communities  ;  so  that  these  commtinitiea 
constitute  the  whole  state,  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, as  such,  ia  a  free  man.  Homicide  could  be  expiated 
by  a  pecuniarv  mulct,  bccaaae  tl\e  i.adi.viduality  of  the  free 
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man  was  regarded  as  sacred — ^permanently  and  inyiolably, — 
"wbateyer  he  might  have  done.  The  community  or  its  pre- 
siding power,  with  the  assistance  of  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, delivered  judgment  in  affairs  of  private  right,  with  a 
view  to  the  protection  of  person  and  property.  For  affairs 
affecting  the  body  politic  at  large — ^for  wars  and  similar 
contingencies-!— the  whole  community  had  to  be  consulted. 
The  second  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  social  nuclei  were 
formed  by  free  confederation,  and  by  voluntary  attachment 
to  military  leaders  and  princes.  The  connection  in  this  case 
was  that  of  Mdelity  ;  for  Fidelity  is  the  second  watch-word 
of  the  Germans,  as  Preedom  was  the  first.  Individuals  at- 
tach themselves  with  free  choice  to  an  individual,  and  with- 
out external  prompting  make  this  relation  an  inviolable  one 
This  we  find  neither  among  the  Greeks  nor  the  Eomans. 
The  relation  of  Agamemnon  and  the  princes  who  accompanied 
him  was  not  that  of  feudal  suit  and  service  :  it  was  a  free 
association  merely  for  a  particular  pwrpose — a  Hegemony. 
Sut  the  German  confederations  have  their  being  not  in  n 
relation  to  a  mere  external  aim  or  cause,  but  in  a  relation  to 
the  spiritual  self — the  subjective  inmost  personality.  Heart, 
disposition,  the  concrete  subjectivity  in  its  integrity,  which 
does  not  attach  itself  to  any  abstract  bearing  of  an  object, 
but  regards  the  whole  of  it  as ;  a  condition  of  attachment — 
making  itself  dependent  on  the  person  and  the  cause-^renders 
this  relation  a  compound  of  fidelity  to  a  person  and  obedience 
to  a  principle. 

The  union  of  the  two  relations-^of  individual  freedom  in 
the  commimity,  and  of  the  bond  implied  in  association — is 
the  main  point  in  the  formation  of  the  State*  •In^'this, 
duties  and  rights  are  no  longer  left  to  arbitrary-  ^hbice^  but 
are  determined  as  fixed  relations  ;•- involving,  moreover,  the 
condition  that  the  State  be  the  soul  of  the  entire  body-,  and 
remain  its  sovereignj-r-that  from  it  should  be  derived  par- 
ticular aims  and  the  authorization  both  of  political  acts  and 
political  agents, — ^the  generic  character  and  interests  of  the 
eommunily  constituting  the  permanent  basis  of  the  whole. 
But  here  we  have  the  peculiarity  of  the  German  states,  that 
contrary  to  the  view  thus  presented,. social  relations  do  not 
assume  the  character  •ofgeheraL  definitions  and  laws,  but  are 
entirely  split  up  mij^  frivctte  rights  wcL^jpritate  obligationa. 
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They  porhopB  eilnbit  a  social  or  communat  moiitd  or  sfsmp, 
but  notbing  universal;  the  laws  are  absolutely  partieukr, 
Bud  the  Itights  are  Privilegea.  Thus  the  state  was  a  patdi- 
work  of  private  rights,  and.  a  rational  political  life  was  tbe 
tardy  issue  of  wearisome  Btruggles  and  coiivuldions. 

We  have  aaid,  that  the  Germans  were  predestmed  to  be 
the  bearers  of  the  Christian  principle,  and  to  carry  out  the 
Idea  B3  the  absolutely  Eatiooal  aim.  In  the  first  instance  we 
have  only  vague  volition,  in  the  baL-k  ground  of  which  lies 
the  True  and  Infinite.  Tbe  True  is  present  only  aa  an  aa- 
fiolved  problem,  for  their  Soul  is  nob  yet  purified.  A  loag 
process  is  required  to  complete  this  purification  so  as  to 
realize  concrete  Spirit,  Eehgion  comes  forward  with  a  chnl- 
leDge  to  the  violence  of  the  paaaions,  and  rouses  them  to  mad- 
ness. The  eicesaofpassionsis  aggravated  by  evil  eonscienee, 
and  heightened  to  an  insane  rage ;  which  perhaps  would  not 
have  been  the  case,  had  that  opposition  been  absent.  We 
behold  tbe  terrible  spectacke  of  tbe  moBt  fearful  extravagance 
of  passion  in  all  the  royal  bouses  of  that  period.  Clovis,  the 
founder  of  the  Prank  Monarchy,  is  stained  with  the  blaekert 
crimes.  Barbarous  harshoess  and  cruelty  characteri£e  all 
the  succeeding  Merovingians ;  the  same apoctacle  isrepeated 
ill  tbe  Thuringian  and  other  royal  bouses.  The  Christian 
principle  ja  certainly  tbe  problem  implicit  ia  tbeir  souls  [  but 
tlieae  are  primaril]'  still  crude.  The  Will— potentially  true — 
mistakes  itself,  and  separates  itself  from  tbe  true  ana  proper 
niiu  by  particular,  limited  aims.  Tet  ifc  is  ia  this  struggle 
withitselfandcontrariety  to  its  bias,  that  it  realizes  its  wishes; 
it  contends  against  the  object  which  it  really  desires,  and 
thus  accomplishes  it ;  for  imp\icitly,polonliallg,  it  is  reconciled. 
The  Spirit  of  God  lives  in  the  Churcb  ;  it  ia  the  inward  ini- 
pelling  Spirit.  But  it  ia  in  the  World  that  Spirit  ia  tobe 
realized— in  a  material  not  yet  brought  into  harmony  with  it-. 
Now  this  material  is  the  Subjective  WiK,  which  thus  has  a 
eontradiction  in  itself.  Ou  the  rebgious  aide,  we  often  ob- 
serve a  change  of  this  kind  :  a  man  who  has  all  his  life  been 
figbtiug  andhewing  his  way — who  with  all  vehemence  of  cha- 
racter and  passion,  has  struggled  and  reveUed  in  secular  occu- 
pations— on  a  sudden  repudiates  it  all,  to  betake  himself  to  reli- 
gious aeclusion.  But  in  the  World,  secular  business  cannot  be 
tliiia  repudiated  ;  it  demands  accomplishment,  and  uitimate'ij 
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the  discovery  is  made,  tbat  Spirit  finds  the  goal  of  its  struggle 
and  its  harmonization,  in  that  very  sphere  which  it  made  the 
object  of  its  resistance, — it  finds  that  secular  pursuits  are  a 
spiritual  occupation. 

We  thus  observe,  that  individuals  and  peoples  regard  that 
which  is  their  misfortune,  as  their  greatest  happiness,  an^ 
conversely,  struggle  against  their  happiness  as  their  greatest 
misery.  La  v6riti,  en  la  repoussant,  on  Vemhrasse.  Europe- 
comes  to  the  truth  while,  and  to  the  degree  in  which,  she  has 
repulsed  it.  It  is  in  the  agitation  thus  occasioned,  that 
Providence  especially  exercises  its  sovereignty ;  realizing  Its- 
absolute  aim — its  honour — as  the  result  of  unhappiness,  sor- 
row, private  aims  and  the  unconscious  will  of  the  nations  oH 
the  earth. 

"While,  therefore,  in  the  "West  this  long  process  in  the 
world's  history — ^necessary  to  that  purification  by  whicl» 
Spirit  in  the  concrete  is  realized— is  commencing,  the  purifi- 
cation requisite  for  developing  Spirit  in  the  abstract  which 
we  observe  carried  on  contemporaneously  in  the  East,  is 
more  quickly  accomplished.  The  latter  does  not  need  a  long 
process,  and  we  see  it  produced  rapidly,  even  suddenly,  ia 
the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  in  Mahometanism. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

MAHOMETANISM. 


Ok  the  one  hand  we  see  the  European  world  forming  it- 
self anew, — the  nations  taking  firm  root  there,  to  produce  a. 
world  of  free  reality  expanded  and  developed  in  every  direc- 
tion. We  behold  them  beginning  their  work  by  bringing 
all  social  relations  under  the  form  of  particularity — with 
dull  and  narrow  intelligence  splitting  that  which  in  its  na- 
ture is  generic  and  normal,  into  a  multitude  of  chance  con- 
tingencies ;  rendering  that  which  ought  to  be  simple  prin- 
ciple and  law,  a  tangled  web  of  convention.  In  short,  while 
the  West  began  to  shelter  itself  in  a  political  edifice  of  chance,, 
entanglement  and  particularity,  the  very  opposite  direction 
necessarily  made  its  appearance  in  the  world,  to  produce  the 
balance  of  the  totality  of  spiritual  manifestation.    This  took 
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piice  in  the  Bevolulion  of  the  Satt,  which  destroyed  ill  pit 
ticniarity  and  dependence,  and  perfectly  cleared  up  and  i 
purified  the  soul  aud  disposition ;  makiag  the  abstnd 
One  the  absolute  object  of  attention  and  devotion,  and  to 
the  same  eitent,  pure  subjectire  consciousnees^the  Know- 
ledge of  this  One  alone — the  only  aim  of  reality  ; — maKiig  ' 
the  Unconditioned  [das  Yerbaltnissloae]  the  con^fJM 
[Verhaltnisa]  of  existence. 

We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  tlie 
Oriental  principle,  and  seen  that  its  Highest  Being  ia  onlj 
negative ; — that  with  it  the  poeitive  imports  an  abandonniHit 
to  mere  nature^the  enslavement  of  Spirit  to  the  world  of 
realities.  Only  among  the  Jews  have  we  observed  the  prin- 
ciple of  pure  Unity  elevated  to  a  thought ;  for  only  aourag 
them  was  adoratiou  paid  to  the  One,  sa  an  olnect  of  thougfat 
This  unity  then  remained,  when  the  purification  of  the 
mind  to  the  conception  of  abstract  Spuit  had  been  accom- 
plished ;  but  it  was  freed  from  the  particulari^  by  wbich 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  had  been  hampered.  Jehovah  wm 
only  the  God  of  that  one  people — the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob  :  only  with  the  Jews  had  this  God  made  > 
covenant ;  only  to  this  people  had  ho  revealed  himself.  That 
speciality  of  relation  was  lone  away  with  in  Jlahometaniam. 
In  this  spiritual  univerBality,  in  this  unlimited  and  indefinite 
purity  and  Bimplicity  of  conceptioa,  human  personality  lias  no 
ot)ier  aim  than  the  realisation  of  this  universality  and  aim- 

SUcity.  Mlah  has  not  the  aiHrmative,  limited  aim  of  the 
udaic  God.  The  worship  of  the  One  is  the  only  final  um 
of  Mahoroetanism,  and  aubjectivity  has  this  worship  for  the 
sole  occupation  of  its  activity,  combined  with  the  design  to 
subjugate  secular  eiiatence  to  the  One.  This  One  has  in- 
deed, the  quality  of  Spirit  ;  yet  because  subjectivity  Buffers 
itself  to  be  absorbed  in  the  object,  this  One  is  deprived  of 
every  concrete  predicate ;  so  that  neither  does  suhjectiritf 
become  on  its  part  spiritually  iree,  nor  on  the  other  hand  is 
ihe  object  of  its  veneration  concrete.  But  Mahometaniam  ii 
not  the  Hindoo,  not  the  Monastic  immersion  in  the  Absolute. 
Subjectivity  is  here  living  and  imhmited^an  energy  whiflk 
enters  into  secular  life  with  a.  purely  negative  purpose,  and 
busies  itself  and  interferes  with  the  world,  only  in  such  i 
way  as  ahall  promote  the  pure  adoration  of  the  Ooe.     Hw 
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object  of  Mabometan  worship  is  purely  intellectual ;  no  imt^, 
Ao  representation  of  Allah  is  tolerateif .  Mahomet  is  a  prophet 
but  still  man, — not  elerated  above  human  weaknesses.  TThe 
leading  feattu^es  of  Mahometanism  involve  this — that  in  ac- 
tual existence  nothin?  can  become  fixed,  but  that  everything 
is  destined  to  expand  itself  in  activity  and  life  in  the  boundless 
amplitude  of  the  world,  so  that  the  worship  of  the  One  remains 
the  only  bond  by  whidi  the  whole  is  capable  of  uniting.  In 
this  expansion,  this  active  energy,  all  limits,  all  national  and 
caste  distinctions  vanish;  no  particular  race,  no  political 
daim  of  birth  or  possession  is  regarded — only  man  as  a  he- 
liever.  To  adore  the  One,  to  believe  in  him,  to  fast — ^to 
remove  the  sense  of  speciality  and  consequent  separation  &om 
the  Infinite,  arising  from  corporeal  limitation— and  to  give 
almd — ^that  is,  to  get  rid  of  particular  private  possession, — 
these  are  the  essence  of  Mahometan  injunctions ;  but  the 
highest  merit  is  to  die  for  the  Faith.  He  who  perishes  for 
it  m  battle,  is  sure  of  Paradise. 

The  Mahometan  religion  originated  among  the  Arabs. 
Here  Spirit  exists  in  its  simplest  form,  and  the  sense  of  the 
Formless  has  its  especial  abode  ;  for  in  their  deserts  nothing 
can  be  brought  into  a  firm  consistent  shape.  The  flight 
of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  in  the  year  622  is  tne  Moslem  era. 
!Bven  during  his  life,  and  under  his  own  leadership,  but  espe- 
cially by  following  up  his  designs  after  his  death  under  the 
guidance  of  his  successors,  the  Arabs  achieved  their  vast  con- 
quests. They  first  came  down  upon  Syria  and  conquered  its 
capital  Damascus  in  the  year  634.  They  then  passed  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  and  turned  their  arms  against  Persia, 
which  soon  submitted  to  them.  In  the  West  they  conquered 
Egypt,  Northern  Africa  and  Spain,  and  pressed  into  Southern 
France  as  far  as  the  Loire,  where  they  were  defeated  by 
Charles  Martel  near  Tours,  a.d.  732.  Thus  the  dominion 
of  the  Arabs  extended  itself  in  the  West.  In  the  East  they 
reduced  successively  Persia,  as  already  stated,  Samarkand, 
and  the  South-western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  These  con- 
quests, as  also  the  spread  of  their  religion,  took  place  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  Whoever  became  a  convert  to 
Islam,  gained  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  with  all  Mussulmen. 
Tho^je  who  rejected  it,  were,  during  the  earliest  period, 
flaughtered.      ISubsequoutJv,   however,  the  Arabs  behaxed. 
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more  leniently  to  tlic  conquered;  so  that  if  they  were  unwil- 
ing  to  go  over  to  Islam,  tboy  were  only  required  to  pay  an 
annual  poll-tax.  The  towns  that  immediately  Bubmitted, 
were  obliged  to  pny  the  victor  a  lithe  of  all  their  posaeBsioni; 
thoae  which  had  to  be  captured,  ^  fifth. 

AbBtraction  Bwayed  the  minds  of  the  Mahometam. 
Their  object  was,  to  eatablwh  an  obBtract  worship,  and  tbej 
struggled  for  its  accomplisLment  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
aiasm.  Tbia  euthusiaam  was  Faaaticiim,  that  is,  an  entbu- 
aiaam  for  something  abstract — for  an  abstract  thought  irhidi 
suataina  a  negative  position  towards  the  establialied  order  of 
things.  Itistheesaenceoffanatieismtobearonly  a  desolating 
destructiverelationtothe  concrete;  butthat  of  Mahometaniani 
was,  at  tlie  same  time,  capable  of  the  greatest  elevation— an 
elevation  free  from  all  petty  interests,  and  united  with  all 
the  virtues  that  appertain  to  magnanimity  and  valour.  Xa 
religion  et  la  terreur  was  the  principle  in  this  case,  as  with 
SobeBpierre,  la  HbertS  el  la  terreur.  But  real  life  ia  never- 
theless concrete,  and  introduces  particuLir  aims ;  conquest 
leads  to  sovereignty  and  wealth,  to  the  conferring  of  pre- 
rogatives on  a  dynastic  family,  and  to  a  union  of  iodividuala. 
But  all  this  is  only  contingent  and  built  on  sand  ;  it  is  tit- 
day,  and  to-morrow  is  not.  With  all  the  passionate  interest 
he  shews,  the  Mahometan  ia  really  indifferent  to  this  sodal 
fabric,  and  ruahea  on  in  the  ceaseless  whirl  of  fortune.  In  its 
spread  Mahometanisci  founded  many  kingdoms  and  dynastieB. 
On  this  boundless  sea  there  ia  a  continual  onward  movement  j 
nothing  abides  firm.  Whatever  curls  up  into  a  form  remaiua 
all  the  while  transparent,  and  in  that  very  instant  glides 
away.  Those  dynasties  were  destitute  of  the  bond  of  an 
organic  firmness :  the  kiDgdoms,  therefore,  did  nothing  but 
degenerate  ;  the  individuals  that  composed  them  simply  van* 
iahed.  Where,  however,  a  noble  soul  makes  itself  prominent 
— like  a  billow  in  the  surging  of  the  sea — it  manifeatt  it- 
self in  a  majesty  of  freedom,  such  that  nothing  more  noble, 
more  generous,  more  valiant,  more  devoted  was  ever  witnev- 
aed.  The  particular  determinate  object  which  the  individual 
embraces  is  grasped  by  him  entirely — with  the  whole  aool. 
While  Europeans  areiuvolved  in  a  multitude  of  relations,  and 
form,  BO  to  speak, "  a  bundle"  of  them — in  Mahomctanism  the 
individual  is  one  passion  and  that  alone  ;  fan  ia  superlatively 
cruel,  cunning,  bold,  or  generous.     Where  the  (toutiment  w 
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love  exists,  tnefe  is  an  equal  ahandan — love  tlie  most  fervid. 
The  ruler  who  \o\  cs  the  slave,  glorifies  the  object  of  his  love 
by  laying  at  his  feet  all  his  magnificence,  power  and  honour, 
—forgetting  sceptre  and  throne  for  him  ;  out  on  the  other 
hand  he  win  sacrifice  him  just  as  recklessly.  This  reckless 
fervour  shews  itself  also  in  the  glowing  warmth  of  the  Arab 
and  Saracen  poetry.  That  glow  is  the  perfect  freedom  of 
fancy  from  every  fetter,— an  absorption  in  the  life  of  its  object 
and  the  sentiment  it  inspires,  so  that  selfishness  and  egotism 
are  utterly  banished. 

Never  has  enthusiasm,  as  such,  performed  greater  deeds. 
Individuals  may  be  enthusiastic  for  what  is  noble  and  exal- 
ted in  various  particular  forms.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  people 
fer  its  independence,  has  also  a  definite  aim.  But  abstract 
and  therefore  all-comprehensive  enthusiasm — restrained  by 
nothing,  finding  its  limits  nowhere,  and  absolutely  indifferent 
to  all  beside — is  that  of  the  Mahometan  East. 

Proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  the  Arab  conquests,  was 
the  speed  with  which  the  arts  and  sciences  attained  among 
them  their    highest  bloom.      At  first  we  see   the   con- 

2aeror8  destroying  everything  connected  with  art  and  science. 
^mar  is  said  to  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  noble  Alex- 
andrian library.  "  These  books,"  said  he,  "  either  contain 
what  is  in  the  Koran,  or  something  else :  in  either  case  they 
are  superfluous."  But  soon  afterwards  the  Arabs  became 
sealous  in  promoting  the  arts  and  spreading  them  every- 
where. Their  empire  reached  the  summit  of  its  glory  under 
the  Caliphs  Al-Mansor  and  Haroun  Al-Easchid.  Lar^e  cMea 
arose  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  where  commerce  and  manu- 
fiu^tures  flourished,  splendid  palaces  were  built,  and  schools 
created.  The  learned  men  of  the  empire  assembled  at  the 
Caliph's  court,  which  not  merely  shone  outwardly  with  the 
pomp  of  the  costliest  jewels,  furniture  and  palaces,  but  was 
resplendent  with  the  glory  of  poetry  and  all  the  sciences. 
At  first  the  Caliphs  still  maintained  entire  that  simplicity 
and  plainness  which  characterized  the  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
(the  Caliph  Abubeker  is  particularly  famous  in  this  respect,) 
and  which  acknowledged  no  distinction  of  station  and  cul- 
ture. Tho  meanest  Saracen,  the  most  insignificant  old 
voman  approached  the  Caliph  as  his  equals.      Unrftflc^tlL.; 
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nniVete  does  uot  etaod  in  need  of  culture;  andiuTirtU  lit 
of  the  freedom  of  his  Spirit,  each  one  sustaius  a  relatian  ol  I 
equality  to  the  rider. 

The  great  empire  of  the  Caliphs  did  not  last  long :  for  m 
the  bftBia  presented  by  Universality  nothing  is  firm.  Tla 
^ea.t  Arabian  empire  fell  about  the  same  time  aa  that  of  tbi 
Riuiks:  thrones  were  deuioliahed  by  slaves  and  by  fredv 
invading  hordes — the  Seljuks  and  Mongols — and  new  kinz- 
doma  founded,  new  dynasties  raised  to  the  throne,  lu 
OBmanraeeat  last  succeeded  in  establishing  a  firm  dominion, 
bv  forming  for  theniBelves  a  firm  centre  in  the  Jauizaiie*. 
FaDaticiain  having  cooled  down,  no  moral  principle  remained 
in  men's  souls.  In  the  struggle  with  the  Saracens,  Euro- 
pean valour  had  idealized  itself  to  a  fair  and  noble  chirfl]^. 
Science  and  knowledge,  especially  that  of  philosophy,  caou 
from  the  Arabs  into  the  west.  A  noble  poetry  and  free 
imagination  was  kindled  among  the  Giermans  by  the  ^East— > 
fact  whicU  directed  Goethe's  attention  to  t!ie  Orient  and 
occasioned  the  composition  of  a  string  of  lyric  pearls,  in  hii 
"Divan,"  which  in  warmth  and  felicity  of  fancy  cannot  lie 
surpassed.  But  the  East  itself,  when  by  degrees  enthusiasm 
had  vanished,  sank  into  the  grossest  vice.  The  most  hideous 
passions  became  dominant,  and  as  sensual  enjoyment  TfM 
sanctioned  in  the  first  form  which  Mahometan  doctrine  as- 
sumed, and  was  eshibited  as  a  reward  of  the  faithful  ia 
Paradise,  it  took  the  place  of  fanaticism.  At  present,  driven 
back  into  its  Asiatic  and  African  quarters,  and  toleratedonly 
in  one  comer  of  Europe  through  the  jealousy  of  ChristiBD 
Powers,  Islam  has  long  vanished  from  the  stage  of  hiatogr 
at  large,  and  has  retreated  into  Oriental  ease  and  repose. 


CHAPTEK  III. 


THE  EUPIRE  OF  CHARLElLiGNE. 


Thb  empire  of  the  Franks,  as  already  stated,  was  founM 
by  Clovis.     After  his  deatli,  it  was  divided  among  las 
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Subsequently,  after  many  struggles  and  the  employment  of 
treachery,  assassination  and  violence,  it  was  again  united,  and 
once  more  divided.  Internally  the  power  of  the  kings  was  very 
much  increased,  by  their  having  become  princes  in  conquered 
lands.  These  were  indeed  parcelled  out  among  the  frank 
freemen ;  but  very  considerable  permanent  revenues  accrued 
to  the  king,  together  with  what  had  belonged  to  the  em- 
perors, and  the  spoils  of  confiscation.  These  therefore  the 
king  bestowed  as  personal,  i.e,  not  heritable,  henefida,  on  his 
warriors,  who  in  receiving  them  entered  into  a  personal  ob- 
figation  to  him — became  his  vassals  and  formed  his  feudal 
array.  The  very  opulent  Bishops  were  united  with  them 
in  constituting  the  King's  Council,  which  however  did  not 
circumscribe  the  royal  authority.  At  the  head  of  the  feu- 
dal array  was  the  Major  Domus,  These  Majores  Domus  soon 
assumed  the  entire  power  and  threw  the  royal  authority  into 
the  shade,  while  the  kings  sank  into  a  torpid  condition  and 
became  mere  puppets.  Prom  the  former  sprang  the  dynasty 
of  the  Carlovingians.  Pepin  le  Brefy  the  son  of  Charles 
Martel,  was  in  the  year  752  raised  to  the  dignity  of  King  of 
the  !Franks.  Pope  Zachary  released  the  iFranks  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  still  living  Childeric  III — the  last 
of  the  Merovingians — who  received  the  tonsure,  t.  e,  became- 
a  monk,  and  was  thus  deprived  of  the  royal  distinction  of 
long  hair.  The  last  of  the  Merovingians  were  utter  weak- 
lin&ps,  who  contented  themselves  with  the  name  of  royalty^ 
ana  gave  themselves  up  almost  entirely  to  luxury, — a  phe- 
nomenon that  is  quite  common  in  the  dynasties  of  the  East, 
and  is  also  met  with  again  among  the  last  of  the  Carloviu'- 
gians.  The  Majores  I)omuB^  on  the  contrary,  were  in  the 
very  vigour  of  ascendant  fortunes,  and  were  in  such  close 
alliance  with  the  feudal  nobility,  that  it  became  easy  for 
them  ultimately  to  secure  the  throne. 

The  Popes  were  most  severely  pressed  by  the  Lombard 
kings  and  sought  protection  from  the  Eranks.  Out  of  grati- 
tude Pepin  undertook  to  defend  Stephen  II.  He  led  an  army 
twice  across  the  Alps,  and  twice  defeated  the  Lombards* 
His  victories  gave  splendour  to  his  newly  established  throne, 
and  entailed  a  considerable  heritage  on  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter.    In  a.  d.  800  the  son  of  Pepin — Charlemagne — was 
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crowned  Emperor  by  tlie  Pope,  mid  hence  ongiDatedtkefim 
uaioQ  of  the  Carlovingiaua  with  the  Papal  See.  For  tk 
Honan  Soipire  coutiaued  to  enjoy  amuiig  the  barbaiuu 
fte  pnatige  of  a  great  pone  r,  and  was  ever  regarded  by  then 
IB  toe  centre  &01U  which  civil  dignities,  religion,  lawa  lud 
^11  bnmchea  of  knowledge — begiiiiiLug  with  written  cliarafr 
tera  theniBelvea — flowed  to  tlieia.  Charles  Martel,  after  ha 
had  delivered  Eurupe  from  Saracen  domination,  wtia— him- 
self  and  his  succesaora — dignihed  witlj  the  title  of  "  Patridan" 
fcy  the  people  and  senate  rf  Uome;  but  Cksrlemagne  irm 
frowned  Emperor,  and  thaC  by  the  Pope  himself. 

There  were  now,  tiii.Ti.-toL'e,  two  Empires,  and  in  them  tho 
Christian  confessiou  «  as  gradually  divided  into  twoChurche^ 
the  Oreei  and  tbo  Soman.  The  Uoman  Emperor  was  the 
■born  defender  of  the  lioman  Church,  and  this  position  ofthe 
Emperor  towards  the  Pope  seemed  to  declare  tliat  the 
frank  sovereignty  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  Eoman 
'Empire. 

The  Empire  of  Charlemagne  had  a  very  considerable  ei- 
•tent.  Franconia  Proper  Btretched  from  the  Bliine  to  the 
Loire.  Aquitania,  south  of  the  Loire,  was  in  76S — the  year 
af  Pepin's  death — entirely  subjugated.  The  Frank  Empiro 
also  included  Burgundy,  Alemannia  (southern  Germony 
between  the  Lech,  the  Maine  and  the  Bhine),  Thuringij, 
which  extended  to  the  Saale,  and  Bavaria.  Charlemagne 
iikewiae  conquered  tlie  Sasous,  who  dwelt  between  thu 
Khine  and  the  Wescr,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Lombard  do- 
minion, so  that  he  became  master  of  Upper  and  Centra) 
JtaJy. 

liiis  great  empu^  Charlemagne  formed  into  a  ayatemati- 
'Cally  organized  State,  and  gave  the  Frank  dominion  aettled 
anHtitutions  odapted  to  impart  to  it  atrength  and  consistency. 
This  must  however  nut  be  understood,  as  if  he  first  iotro' 
duced  the  Conttitatioa  of  his  empire  in  its  whole  extent,  but 
as  implying  that  institutiona  partly  already  in  existence,  wera 
developed  under  his  guidance,  and  attained  a  more  decided 
and  Lnobstructed  efficiency.  The  King  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  officers  crthtj  empire,  aud  the  principle  of  hereditary  mon* 
arcLy  was  already  recognised.  Ihe  King  was  likewir-e  mas- 
ter ■■.[  the  armed  force,  &,  lUso  tliu  largest  landed  pn.>pritj4)l^ 
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vbtle  the  supreme  judicial  power  was  equnlly  ia  Iiis  hands. 
The   militan/  constitution   waa  based  on  tlie  "Arricr-biia."      , 
Every  freemaji  was  bound  to  arm  for  tlie  defence  of  the 
jea]m,  and  had  to  proride  for  his  support  in  the  fieli!  for  a 
certain  time.  This  militia  (as  it  would  now  be  called)waa  under     . 
the  command  of  Counts  and  Margraves,  which  latter  pre-     | 
aided  over  large  districts  on   the  borders  of  the  empire, 
— the  "  Marches."  According  to  the  general  partition  ot  the 
Botmtry,  it  was  divided  into  proviacea  [or  counties]  over  each.     I 
of  whicii  a  Count  presided.     Over  them  again,  under  the 
ater  Carlovingians,  were  Dukes,  whose  seats  were  large 
Htiea,  Buch  as  Cologne,  Eatisbon,  and  the  like.     Their  office 
gave  occasion  to  the  division  of  the  country  into  Duchies  :     , 
tfauB    there  was   a    Ducby    of    Alaatia,    Lorraine,   Frisia, 
Thuringia,  Ehietia.     These  Dukea  were  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,      Peoples    that  liad    retained    their    liereditary 
princes  after  their  subjugation,  lost   this  privilege  and  re-     ! 
ceived  Dukes,  when  they  revolted  ;  this  was  the  case  with 
Alemaunia,  Thuriugia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.     But  there  waa 
alao  a  kind  of  standing  army  for  readier  use.     The  vassals  of    i 
the  emperor,  namely,  had  the  enjoyment  of  estates  on  the  con- 
dition of  performing  military  service,  whenever  commanded.    I 
And  with  a  view  to  maintain  these  arrangements,  commis-    i 
Bioners  (Missi)  were  sent  out  by  the  emperor,  to  observe  and 
report  concerning  the  aflairs  of  t)ie  Empire,  and  to  inquire    j 
into  the  state  of  judicial  administration  and   inspect  the 
royal  estates. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  management  of  the  revenues  of 
the  itate.  There  were  no  direct  tctxes,  and  few  tolls  on  rivers 
aud  roads,  of  which  several  were  farmed  out  to  the  higher 
officers  of  the  empire.  Into  the  treasury  flowed  on  the  one 
hand  judicial  fines,  on  the  other  hand  the  pecuniary  satia- 
fectiona  made  for  not  nerving  in  the  armv  at  the  emperor's 
aummons.  Those  who  enjoyed  beneficia,  lost  them  on  neg- 
lecting this  duty.  Thechief  revenue  was  derived  from  the 
crown-lands,  ot  which  the  emperor  bad  a  great  numl 
on  which  royal  palaces  [PfalzenJ  were  erected.  It  had  bi 
long  the  custom  for  the  kings  ta  make  progresses  through  j 
the  chief  provinces,  and  to  remain  for  a  time  in  each  palat' 
DHtu ;    the   due  preparations  i'ur  the  maiuteiinnce  of    il; 


court  hanngbeen  already  made  bv  Marsbol^  Charaberkiu, 
Ac. 

As  regards  the  adminUtretion  of  jtttlice,  criminal  caam 
and  those  which  eoneem  real  property  were  tried  before  the 
communnt  Bssemblies  under  the  preeidencj  of  a  Count 
Those  of  lesa  importance  were  decided  by  at  least  seren  fia 

men— an  elective  bench  of  magiBtrates— under  the  presidoii^ 
of  theCeotgravea.  The  supreme  jurisdiction  belonged  to  tbe 
royal  tribunals,  over  which  the  king  presided  in  his  palace; 
to'theae  the  feudatories,  spiritual  and  temporal,  were  ame- 
nable. The  royal  commissioners  mentionea  above  gave  a- 
pecial  attention  in  their  inquisitorial  visits  to  the  judidsl 
administration,  heard  all  complaints,  and  punished  injustice. 
A  spiritual  and  n  temporal  envoy  had  to  go  their  circuit 
toxir  times  a  year. 

In  Charlemagne's  time  the  ecclesiastical  bodv  had  already 
acijuired  great  weight.  The  bishops  presided  over  great 
cathedral  establishnients,  with  which  were  also  connected 
seminaries  and  scholastic  institutions,  jfor  Charlemagae 
endeavoured  to  restore  science,  then  almost  extinct,  by  pro- 
moting the  foundation  of  schools  in  towns  and  vilages. 
Pioua  aouls  believed  that  they  were  doing  a  good  work  and 
earning  salvation  hy  making  presents  fo  the  church ;  in  thii 
way  the  most  savage  and  barbarous  monarcbs  sought  to  atone 
for  their  crimes.  Private  persons  most  commonly  made 
their  offerings  in  the  form  of  a  bequest  of  their  entire  eatat« 
to  religious  bouses,  stipukting  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  ustt- 
firuct  only  for  life  or  for  a  specified  time.  But  it  ofteu  hap- 
pened that  on  the  death  of  a  bishop  or  abbot,  the  temporal 
magnates  and  their  retainers  invaded  the  possesgiouB  oi  1^ 
clergy,  and  fed  and  feasted  there  till  all  was  consumed ;  for 
religion  had  not  jet  such  an  authority  overmen's  minds  asto 
be  uble  to  bridle  the  rapacity  of  the  powerfu!.  Tbe  clergy 
were  obliged  to  appoint  stewards  and  bailiffs  to  manage 
their  estates  ;  besides  this,  guardians  had  charge  of  all  thdr 
secular  concerns,  led  their  men  at  arms  into  the  field,  aod 
gradually  obtained  from  the  king  territorial  jurisdictioiii 
■when  the  ecclesiastics  had  secured  the  privilege  of  being 
amenable  only  to  their  own  tribunals,  and  enjoyed  immunili 
frca  tbe  authority  of  the  rojal  officers  of  justice  (the  CountsT 
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Bus  involved  an  important  step  in  the  change  of  poEitical 
iationa,  inasmuch  as  the  ecclesiastical  domains  assumed 
e  and  more  the  aspect  of  independent  provinces  enjoying 
jeedoni  surpassing  any  thing-  to  which  those  of  secular 
incea  had  yet  made  pretensions.      Moreover  the  clergy 

1  contrived  auhaequently  to  free  themsel»ea  from  the  hurdens 
of  the  state,  and  opened  the  cburcbes  and  monasteries  as 
aBylams, — that  ia,  inviolable  sanctuaries  for  ail  offeudera. 
This  institution  was  on  the  one  hand  very  beoeficial  os  a 
protection  in  cases  of  violence  and  oppression ;  but  it  was 
perverted  on  the  other  hand  into  a  means  of  impunity  for 
the  grossest  crimes.  In  Charlemagne's  time,  the  law  could 
BtJll  demand  from  conventual  authorities  the  surrender  of 
offenders.  The  bishops  were  tried  by  a  judicial  bench  con- 
sisting of  bishops  ;  as  vaasaU  they  were  properly  subiect  to 
the  royal  tribunal.  Afterwarda  the  monastic  estahhshmentB 
sought  to  free  themselves  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  also : 
and  thus  they  made  themselves  independent  even  of  the 
church.  The  bishops  were  choeen  by  the  clergy  and  the  re- 
ligious commuuitiea  nt  large  ;  but  as  they  were  also  vassala  of 
the  sovereign,  their  feudal  dignity  had  to  be  conferred  by  i 
him.  The  contingency  of  a  contest  was  avoided  by  theobli-  i 
gation  to  choose  a  person  approved  of  by  the  king.  I 

The  imperial  tribunals  were  held  in  the  palace  where  the 
emperor  resided.  The  sovereign  himself  presided  in  them, 
and  the  magnates  of  the  imperial  court  constituted  with  him 
the  supreme  judicial  body.  .The  deliberations  of  the  impe- 
rial council  on  the  affaire  of  the  empire  did  not  take  place  at 
appointed  times,  but  as  occasioua  offered— at  military  reviews 
in  the  sprin",  at  ecclesiastical  councils  and  on  court-days.  It 
was  especially  these  court-daya,  to  which  the  feudal  nobles 
were  invited,— when  the  king  held  his  court  in  a  particular 
province,  pcnerally  on  the  Ilhino,  the  centre  of  the  Frank 
empire,— that  gave  occasion  to  tho  deliberations  in  qnestion. 
Caatom  rcqnircd  the  sovereign  to  assemble  twice  a  year  a 
select  hody  of  tho  hiehet  temjoral  and  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionaries, but  hero  alsr.  the  king  had  decisive  power.  These 
conventions  ore  therofuro  of  n  different  character  from  the 
Imperial  Diets  of  Inter  times,  in  which  the  nobles  aBSume  a 

BBtore  iodepeudcnt  position. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  tbe  Trank  Empire, — that  first  mj- 
Bolidation  of  ChriBtianity  into  a  political  form  proceeding 
from  itself,  the  Koniao  empire  having  been  awallowcil 
up  by  Cbriatianity.  Tlie  constitution  just  described  looks 
escellent ;  it  introduced  a  firm  military  organization  and 
iirovidfd  for  the  admiuistratiou  of  justice  within  the  empire, 
Yet  after  Charlemagne's  death  itproveditaelf  utterly  power- 
less,— eiterually  defenceless  against  the  invasions  of  the  ^^a^ 
mans,  Hungarians,  and  Arabs,  and  internally  inefficient  in 
resisting  lawlessnesa,  spoliation,  and  oppression  of  every  kind. 
Thus  we  see,  side  by  side  with  an  escellont  constitution,  the 
most  deplorable  condition  of  things,  and  therefore  confusion 
ia  ol!  directions.  Such  political  edifices  need,  for  the  veij 
reason  that  they  originate  suddenly,  the  additional  strength- 
ening afforded  by  negativity  evolved  within  themselves :  thej 
need  reactions  in  every  form,  such  as  manifeat  themselvea  in 
the  following  period. 


HE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


While  the  firal  period  of  the  German  World  ends  bril- 
liantly with  a  mighty  empire,  the  second  is  commenced  by 
the  reaction  resulting  from  the  antithesis  occasioned  bythat 
infinite  falsehood  which  rules  tbe  destinies  of  the  Middle  Aget 
and  constitutes  their  life  and  spirit.  This  reaction  is_^r((, 
that  of  the  particular  nationalities  against  the  imtverMl  so- 
verei^ty  of  the  Frank  empire, — manifesting  itself  in  the 
splitting  up  of  that  great  empire.  The  second  reaction  is  that 
of  individuals  against  legal  authority  and  the  executive  power, 
— against  subordination,  and  the  military  and  judicial  ir- 
cangements  of  the  constitution.  This  produced  the  isolation 
and  therefore  rfe^nceZM«nc««  of  individuals.  The  univeraBlity 
of  the  power  of  the  state  disappeared  through  this  reaction : 
individuals  sought  protection  with  the  powerful,  and  the 
infter  became  oppressors.  Thus  was  gradually  introduced  t 
condition  of  univers.il  dependence,  and    this  protectio 
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__  i  then  systematized  into  the  Feudal  System.     Tlio 

fttrtf  reaction  is  that  of  the  church — the  reaction  of  tlia 
spiritual  element  agBinst  the  existing  order  of  things.  Se- 
oolar  eztraragances  of  passion  icere  repressed  and  kept  in 
ebeck  by  tiie  Church,  hut  the  latter  was  itself  secularized  in 
tlie  process,  and  ahandoued  its  proper  position.  From  that 
moment  hegins  the  introversion  of  the  secular  principle. 
These  relations  and  reactions  all  go  to  constitute  the  history 
of  the  JUiddle  Ages,  and  the  culiniuating  point  of  this  iieriod 
ia  the  Orutades;  for  with  them  arises  a  universal  instaoilitj?, 
but  one  through  which  the  states  of  Christendom  first  attain 
.uternal  and  external  independeiace. 


CHAPTEfi  I. 

THE  FEUDALITY  AND  THE  HIERA.RCHY. 

The  I'irat  Beaclion  is  that  of  particular  nationality 
against  the  universal  sovereignty  of  the  Franks.  It  appeara 
indeed,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the  1  rank  empire  was  divided  by 
the  mere  choice  of  its  sovereigns ;  hut  another  considei'atioti 
deserves  attention,  vii.  that  this  division  was  popular,  aiid 
■was  a*icordiogly  maintained  by  the  peoples.  It  was,  tliere- 
fore,  not  a  mere  dynastic  act,— which  might  appear  unwise, 
since  the  princes  thereby  weakened  their  own  power, — but 
n  restoration  of  those  distinct  nationalities  which  had  beeu 
held  together  by  a  connecting  bond  of  irresistible  might  and 
the  genius  of  a  great  man.  Louis  the  Pious  [JeiWionnaiT-f,] 
eonof  Charlemagne,  divided  the  empire  among  his  three  sons. 
But  subsequently,  by  a  second  marriage,  another  son  was 
aorn  to  him-^Charles  the  Bald,  As  he  wished  to  give  him 
also  an  inheritance,  wars  and  conteutions  arose  between  Louis 
and  his  other  sons,  whose  already  received  portion  woidd 
have  to  be  diminished  by  such  an  arrangement.  In  the  first 
instance,  therefore,  a  private  interest  was  involved  in  the  con- 
test;  hut  that  of  the  nations  which  composed  the  empire  m ado 
tlie  issue  not  indifferent  to  them.     The  western  Franks  had 
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slready  identified  themselrea  with  the  Gatila,  and  with  tfcein 
originated  a  reaction  against  the  Qerman  Franka,  as  also  it 
a  later  epoch  one  on  the  part  of  Italy  against  the  Oemum 
By  the  treotv  of  Verdun,  a.  b.  843,  a  division  of  the  empie 
among  Charlemagne's  descendants  took  place ;  the  wholt 
Frank  empire,  some  prorinceB  escepted,  was  for  a  momenl 
again  united  under  Charles  the  Gross.  It  waa,  however, 
only  for  a  short  time  that  this  weak  prince  was  able  to  holi 
the  vast  empire  together ;  it  waa  broken  np  into  miuj 
smaller  BOTereigoticB,  which  developed  and  maintained  aniii- 
dependent  position.  These  were  the  Kingdom  of  Italv, 
which  waa  itself  divided,  the  two  Burgundian  sovereignties— 
Upper  Burgundy,  of  which  the  chief  centres  were  Geneva 
ana  the  convent  of  St.  Maurice  in  Valaise,  and  Lower  Bur- 
gundy between  the  Jura,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ehone, 
— Lorraine,  between  the  Ehine  and  the  Mouse,  Normandj, 
and  Brittany.  France  Proper  was  shut  in  between  these 
sovereignties  ;  and  thus  limited  did  Hugh  Gapet  find  it  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  lEastem  Franconia,  Saiony,  Tho- 
ringia,  Bavaria,  Swabia,  remained  parts  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. Thus  did  the  unity  of  the  Frank  monarchy  fall  to 
pieces.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the  Frank  empire  bIm 
suffered  a  gradual  but  total  decay  ;  and  the  first  to  disBp- 
pear  waa  the  military  organization.  Soon  after  Charlemagne 
we  see  the  Norsemen  from  various  quarters  making  inroadi 
into  England,  France  and  Germany.  In  EngJand  Beven 
dynasties  of  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  were  originally  established, 
but  in  the  year  827  Egbert  uuited  these  sovereignties  into 
a  single  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor  the  Danes 
made  very  frequent  invasions  and  pillaged  the  country.  In 
Alfred  the  Great's  time  they  met  with  vigorous  resistance,  but 
subsequently  the  Danish  King  Canute  conquered  all  England. 
The  inroads  of  the  iVbrmon*  into  France  were  contempora- 
neous with  these  events.  They  sailed  up  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire  in  light  hoata,  plundered  the  towns,  pillaged  the  con- 
vents, and  went  oif  with  th-eir  booty.  They  beleaguered  Paris 
itself,  and  the  Carlovingian  Kings  were  reduced  to  the  baae 
necessity  of  purchasing  a  peace.  In  the  same  way  they  de- 
vastated the  towns  lying  on  the  Elbe  ;  and  from  the  Bhiiie 
plundered  Ai»-la-Chape!lo  and  Cologne,  and  made  Lorraine 
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tntary  to  them.  The  Diet  of  "Worme,  in  882,  did  indeed 
le  a  general  prgclamation,  summoning  all  subjects  to  rise 
il)  arms,  but  they  were  couipeHcd  to  put  up  with  u  disgraceful 
CompOBition.  These  Btorma  come  from  the  north  and  the 
west.  The  Eaatorn  side  of  the  empire  suffered  from  the 
inroads  of  Iho  Magi/art.  These  barbarian  peoples  traversed 
the  country  in  waggons,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  of  Southern 
Germany.  Through  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Switzerland  they 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  France  and  reached  Italy.  The 
Saraeen*  pressed  forward  from  the  South.  Sicily  had  been 
long  in  their  hands :  they  tbenc'e  obtained  a  firm  footing 
in  ftflly,  menaced  Eome,^ — which  diverted  their  attack  by  a 
composition, — and  were  the  terror  of  Piedmont  and  Pro- 
vence. 

Thus  these  three  peoples  invaded  the  empire  from  ail  sides 
in  great  niae^cs,  and  in  their  desolating  marches  almost  came 
into  contact  with  each  other.  I'rance  was  devastated  by  the 
Normans  as  far  as  the  Jura  ;  the  Hungarians  reached  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Saracens  Yalaiae.  Calling  to  mind  tliat 
organisation  of  the  "Arrier-ban,"  and  considering  it  in 
juzta-positiou  with  this  miserable  state  of  things,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  inefficiency  of  all  those  far-famed 
iuBtitutions,  which  at  such  ajuncture  ought  to  have  shewn 
themselves  moat  effective.  We  might  be  inclined  to  regard 
tiie  picture  of  the  noble  and  ra.tional  constitution  of  the 
Frank  monarcliy  under  Charlemagne, — eibibiting  itself  as 
strong,  comprehensive,  and  weU  ordered,  internalTy  and  es- 
temally, — as  a  baseless  figment.  Tet  it  actually  existed ; 
the  entire  political  system  beiug  held  together  only  by  the 
power,  tlie  greatness,  the  regal  soul  of  this  one  man, — not 
based  on  the  spirit  of  the  people, — not  having  become  a  vital 
dement  in  it.  It  was  superficially  induced — an  i  priori 
conetitution  like  that  whica  Napoleon  gave  to  Spain,  and 
which  disappeared  with  the  physical  power  that  siiatained 
it.  That,  on  the  contrary,  which  renders  a  constitution  real, 
is  that  it  exists  aa  Objective  Freedom — the  Substantial  form 
of  volition — aa  duty  and  obligation  acknowledged  by  the 
Buhjects  themselves.  But  obligation  was  not  yet  recognized 
by  the  Gbrmnn  S|iirit,  which  hitherto  Bhewed  itself  only  as 
"Heart"  and  subject',  ve  ci.oiee  i  for  it  there  was  as  yet  uo 
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BUbjectivity  involving  uoity,  but  only  a  subjectivity  conili- 
tioned  by  a  careless  auperiicial  stll-seekiug.  Thus  that  cuii- 
etitutiou  woa  detititute  of  any  firm  bond  ;  it  liudno  objedin 
■npport  in  subjectivity ;  for  in  fact  no  constitution  sras  a 
yet  possible. 

This  leads  us  to  the  Second  Reaction —  that  of  individuili 
against  the  authority  of  law.  The  copaeity  of  appreciatingle^ 
order  and  the  comnioa  weal  is  altogether  absent,  liaa  no  viUl 
existence  in  the  peoples  themselves.  The  duties  of  every  firt 
citiEeo,  the  authority  of  tho  judge  to  give  judicial  deciaioii% 
that  of  the  count  of  a  province  to  hold  his  court,  and  interal 
in  the  laws  as  such,  are  no  longer  regarded  as  valid  now  tbit 
the  strong  hand  from  above  ceases  to  hold  the  reins  of  sorfr 
reigoty.  The  brilliant  administration  of  Charlemagne  had  van- 
ished without  leaving  a  trace,  and  the  immediate  consequccce 
TTSS  the  general  defenceless ness  of  individuals.  The  need  ol 
protection  is  sure  to  be  felt  in  some  degree  in  every  well-orgs- 
sized  state :  each  citizen  knot's  his  rights  and  also  knows  l£lt 
forthesecurity  of  possession  the  social  state  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. Barbarians  have  not  yet  attaiaed  this  sense  of  need 
—  the  want  of  protection  Irom  others.  They  look  upon  it  is  b 
limitation  of  their  Ireedom  if  their  rights  must  be  guaranteed 
them  by  others.  Thus,  therefore,  the  impulse  towards  a  firm 
organieation  did  not  exist:  men  must  hrst  be  placed  iAi 
defenceless  condition,  before  they  were  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  organization  of  a  State.  The  political  edifice  hid 
to  be  reconstructed  from  the  very  foundations.  The  com- 
monwealth as  then  organized  had  no  vitality  or  firmness  st 
all  either  in  itself  or  iu  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  aud  its 
weakness  maiiil'ested  itself  in  the  fact  that  it  was  uuable  to 
give  protection  to  its  individual  members.  As  observed 
above,  the  idea  of  duty  was  not  present  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Germans;  it  had  to  be  restored.  In  the  first  instance  volition 
co'.:Jd  only  be  arrested  in  its  wayward  career  in  reference  to 
the  merely  exteroal  point  o^ potseition ;  and  to  make  it  feel 
the  importance  of  the  prutCL-liun  of  the  State,  it  had  I o  bevifr 
leutly  dislodged  from  its  obtuseuess  and  impelled  by  uecea^tj 
to  seeK  union  aud  a  sociiil  condition.  Individuals  «et« 
therefore  obliged  to  consult  for  themselves  by  taking  re- 
fuge with  ludividuab,  and  aubmitted  t«  the  authority  of  ce^ 
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, .  a  powerful  persona,  who  coostitutcd  a  prirate  posaesBioii 
.aii  personal  sovereignty  out  of  that  authority  which  for- 
'  aierly  belonged  to  the  Commonwealth.  Aa  q^eeri  of  the 
State,  the  counts  did  not  meet  with  obedience  from  those 
committed  to  their  charge,  and  they  were  as  little  deflirous  of 
it.  Only  for  themtelvea  did  they  coFet  it.  They  assumed  to 
theoiselvea  the  power  of  the  State,  and  made  the  authority 
with  which  they  had  been  entrusted  as  a  heneficium,  an  he- 
ritable possession.  As  in  earlier  times  the  King  or  other 
magnates  conferred  fiefs  on  their  vassals  by  way  of  rewards, 
now,  courersely,  the  weaker  and  poorer  aurrendereJ  their 
possessions  to  the  strong,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  efficient 
protection.  They  committed  their  estates  to  a  Lord,  a  Con- 
vent, an  Abbot,  a  Bishop  (feudum  ohlatum),  and  received 
them  hock,  encumbered  with  feudal  obligations  to  these  bu- 

Seriora.  Instead  of  freemen  they  became  vassals— feudal 
ependants — and  their  possession  a  beneficium.  This  is  the 
«»nstitution  of  the  Feudal  System.  "  Feudum"  is  connected 
with  "Jides"  ;  the  fidelity  implied  in  this  case  is  a  bond  es- 
tablished on  unjust  principles,  a  relation  that  does  indeed  con- 
template a  legitimate  object,  but  whose  import  is  not  a  wliil  the 
less  injustice  ;  for  the  fideUty  of  vassals  is  not  an  obligation 
to  the  Commonwealth,  but  a  private  one — ipso  facto  tlierefore 
subject  to  the  sway  of  chance,  caprice,  and  violence.  Univeiv 
ul  injustice,  universal  lawlessness  ia  reduced  to  a  system  o£ 
dependence  on  and  obligation  to  individuals,  so  that  tha 
vaere  formal  side  of  the  matter,  the  mere  fact  of  compact  con- 
stitutes its  sole  connection  with  the  principle  of  Eight.— 
Since  every  man  had  to  protect  himself,  the  martial  spirit, 
ivhich  in  point  of  eiternal  defence  seemed  to  have  most 
ignominiously  vanished,  was  re-awakened  ;  for  torpidity 
was  roused  to  action  partly  by  estreme  ill-usage,  partly 
by  the  greed  and  ambition  of  individuals.  The  valour  that 
BOW  manifested  itself,  was  diBplB3'ed  not  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  but  of  private  interests.  3n  every  district  arose  caa- 
tlea ;  fortresses  were  erected,  and  that  for  the  defence  of 

frivate  property,  and  with  a  view  to  plunder  and  tyranny, 
n  the  way  just  mentioned,  the  political  totality  waa 
ignored  at  those  points  where  individual  authority  was  es- 
J^)lished,    among   whicF.*   the   seats  of  bishops  aud   arch- 
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bisliopB  deserve  especial  mention.  The  bishoprics  liad  bttil 
freed  from  the  jurisdiction  ofthe  judicial  tribunals,  and  from 
the  operations  uf  the  eiecutive  generally.  The  bishops  had 
stewards  on  whom  at  their  request  the  Emperors  conlerrea 
the  jurisdictioa  which  the  Counta  had  formerly  eierciaed. 
Thus  there  were  detached  eccleaiaatical  domains — eccleains- 
tical  districts  which  belonged  to  a  aaint  (Germ. Weichbilder). 
Similar  suzerainties  of  a  secular  kind  were  subaequentlj  con- 
stituted. Both  occupied  the  position  of  the  previous  Pro- 
vinces [Gaue]  or  Count ie8[GTafachaf ten.]  Only  in  a  few  towns 
where  communities  of  freemen  were  independently  etrong 
enough  to  secure  protection  and  safety,  did  relics  or  the  an- 
cient free  constitution  remain.  With  these  esceptiona  tlie 
free  communities  entirely  disappeared, and  became  subjecttA 
the  prelates  or  to  the  Counta  and  Dukea,  thenceforth  known 
as  seigneurs  and  princes.  The  imperial  power  was  extolled 
in  general  terms,  as  something  very  great  and  exalted: 
the  Emperor  passed  for  the  secular  head  of  entire  Chris- 
tendom :  but  the  more  exalted  the  ideal  dignifj  of  the 
emperors,  the  more  limited  was  it  in  reality.  Prance  derived 
estraordiiiary  advantage  from  the  fact  that  it  entirely  repu- 
diated this  baseless  assumption,  while  in  Cl«rmany  the  ad- 
vance of  political  development  wna  hindered  by  that  pretence 
of  power.  The  kings  and  emperors  were  no  longer  chiefs  of 
the  itate,  but  of  tha  jirincea,  who  were  indeed  their  vassals, 
but  possessed  sovereignty  and  territorial  lordships  of  their 
omi.  The  whole  social  condition  therefore, being  founded  on 
individual  sovereignty,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  advance 
to  a  State  would  be  possible  only  through  the  return  of  those 
individual  sovereignties  to  an  official  relationship.  But  to 
accomphsh  this,  a  superior  power  would  have  been  required, 
such  as  was  not  in  eiiatence ;  for  the  feudal  lords  them- 
selves determined  how  far  they  were  still  dependent  on  the 
general  constitution  of  the  state,  Ko  authority  of  Law  and 
Right  is  valid  any  longer  ;  nothing  but  chance  power, — the 
crude  caprice  of  particular  as  opposed  to  universally  valid 
Eight;  and  this  struggles  against  equality  of  Rights  and  Lawt. 
Inequality  of  political  privileges- — the  allotment  being  the 
work  of  the  purest  hnp-liazard — is  the  predominant  feature. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  Monarchy  can  arise  from  socb  a  sodd 
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eondtlion  through  the  subjugation  of  the  several  minor 
■powers  under  the  Chief  of  the  State,  as  such.  EcverBely, 
the  former  were  gradually  traasformed  into  Principalitiee, 
fFiiratenth timer,]  and  became  united  with  the  Principality 
of  the  Chief;  thus  enahling  the  authority  of  the  king  and 
of  the  state  to  assert  itself.  While,  therefore,  the  bond  of 
political  unity  was  still  wanting,  the  several  seigneuries 
attained  their  development  independently. 

In  Prance  the  dynasty  of  Charlemagne,  like  that  of  Clovis, 
tiecnmo  estinct  through  the  weakness  of  the  sovereigns  who 
TCpresented  it.     Their  dominion  was  finally  limited  to  the- 

Bitty  sovereignty  of  Laon;  and  the  last  of  theCarlovingians, 
uke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  after 
the  death  of  lonla  V.,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  powerful  Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of  France,  was  proclnimed 
king.  The  title  of  King,  howeser,  gate  him  no  real  power  j 
his  authority  was  based  on  his  territorial  possessions  alone. 
At  a  later  date,  through  purchase,  marriage,  and  the  dying 
out  of  families,  the  kings  became  poeaesaed  of  many  feudd 
domains;  and  their  authority  was  frequently  inyoked  as  a 
protection  against  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles.  The  royal 
authority  in  France  became  heritable  at  an  eariy  date,  be- 
cause the  fiefs  were  heritable ;  though  at  first  the  kings  took 
the  precaution  to  have  their  sons  crowned  during  their  life- 
time. France  was  divided  into  many  sovereigntiea :  the 
Duchy  of  Guienne,  the  Earldom  of  Flanders,  the  Duchy  of 
Gascony,  the  Earldom  of  Toulouse,  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy, 
the  Earldom  of  Yermandois  ;  Lorraine  too  had  belonged  to 
France  for  some  time.  Normandy  had  been  ceded  to  the 
Normans  by  the  kmga  of  France,  in  order  to  secure  a  tem- 
porary repose  from  their  incursions.  From  Normandy  Duke 
William  passed  over  into  England  and  conquered  it  in  the 
year  106(i.  Here  he  introduced  a  fully  developed  feudal 
constitution, — a  network  which,  to  a  great  extent,  encom- 
passes England  even  at  the  present  day.  And  thus  the 
Dukea  of  Normandy  confronted  the  comparatively  feeble 
Kings  of  France  with  a  power  of  no  inconsiderable  pretfln- 
Bions. —  Germany  was  couiposed  of  the  great  duchies  of  Sax- 
ony, Swahia,  Bavaria,  Catinthia,  Lorraine  and  Burgundy,  th« 
Margraviate  of  Thuringia,  £c.  ivith  several  bishoprics  and 
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ardibiaboprii^.  ISach  of  those  duclites  again  vas  3miA 
into  several  fiefe,  enjoying  more  or  less  independence.  Tlw 
emperor  seema  often  to  hare  united  eeverat  ducbies  ttaia 
bis  immediate  soTereignty.  The  Emperor  Henry  III.  wis, 
when  be  ascended  ihe  thron«,  lord  of  many  large  dukedomt; 
but  bu  Teakened  his  own  power  by  enfeoffing  them  tu 
others.  Germany  was  radically  a  free  nattoD,  and  had  not, 
as  France  had,  any  dominant  family  as  a  central  authority ;  it 
continued  an  elective  empire.  Its  princes  refused  to  sur- 
render the  ptiviiege  of  choosing  their  sovereign  for  them- 
selves; and  at  every  new  election  they  introduced  new  re- 
strictive conditions,  so  that  the  imperii  power  was  degraded 
to  an  empty  shadow. — In  Italy  we  find  the  same  politicil 
condition.  The  German  Emperors  had  pretensions  toil: 
but  their  authority  was  vaKd  only  so  far  as  they  could  sap- 
port  it  bv  dii«ct  force  of  arms,  and  as  the  Italian  cities  and 
nobles  deemed  their  own  advantage  to  he  promoted  by  Bnb- 
mission.  Italy  was,  like  Germany,  divided  into  many  larget 
and  smaller  dukedoms,  earldoms,  bishoprics  and  seigneunes. 
The  Pope  had  veir  little  power,  either  in  the  North  or  in 
the  South ;  which  latter  was  long  divided  between  tke 
Lombards  and  the  Greeks,  untd  both  were  overcome  bj  the 
Xormans.— Spain  maintiuned  a  contest  with  the  Saracent. 
rtther  defensive  or  victorious,  through  the  Kbole  mediavil 
period,  till  the  latter  finally  succumbed  to  the  more  matured 
power  of  ChriBtian  civilization. 

Thus  all  Biglit  vanished  before  individual  Might;  f<tr 
equality  of  Bigh's  and  rational  legislation,  ubere  the 
interests  of  the  political  Totality,  of  (lie  State,  are  kept  in 
view,  had  no  exisience. 

The  Third  Beaction,  noticed  above,  was  that  of  the  ele- 
ment of  UniverEality  against  the  Btal  Wmldoi:  8,ilit  npinta 
particnlnritj.  This  reaction  proceeded  from  below  npwaidi 
— from  that  con dir ion  of  isolated  posaoBsion  iCtelf ;  and  wu 
then  promoted  chiefly  by  the  church.  A  sense  of  the 
notkmgne»g  of  its  condition  seized  on  the  world  as  it  wen 
universally.  In  that  cOLdiiion  of  utter  isolation,  where  only 
the  uDsauotioned  might  of  individuals  had  any  viilidity[wfaecs 
the  State  was  non-existent,]  mou  c<)uld  fiud  no  repose,  and. 
Christendom  was,  BO  to  speak,  agitated  by  the  tremor  of  KU^L 
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consaence.     In  tlie  eleventh  centur}-,   the  fear  of  the  ap- 

firoaching  final  judgment  and  the  belief  in  the  speedy  disao- 
ution  of  the  world,  spread  through  all  Europe.  Thia  dis- 
may of  soul  impelled  men  to  the  most  irrational  proceedingB. 
Some  beatowed  the  whole  of  their  pOBsesaiona  on  tlie  Churcb, 
and  passed  their  lives  in  continufll  penance  ;  the  majority 
disaipated  their  worldly  all  in  riotous  debauchery.  The 
Church  alone  increased  ita  riches  by  tlie  halluciDatioii,through 
donations  and  bequeata. — About  the  same  time  too,  terrible 
famines  swept  away  their  victims;  human  fieah  waa  add 
in  open  market.  During  thia  atate  of  tliinga,  lawleasneaa, 
brutal  lust,  the  most  barbarous  caprice,  deueit  and  cunning, 
■were  the  prevailing  moral  features.  Italy,  the  centre  of 
Chriatendora,  presented  the  juost  revolting  aspect.  Every 
virtue  was  alien  to  the  times  inqueation;  consequeullyniriu* 
bad  lost  its  proper  meaning  :  in  common  use  it  denoted  only 
.  violence  and  oppresaion,  sometimes  even  libidinous  outrage. 
Thia  corrupt  atate  of  things  affected  the  clergy  equdly 
with  the  laity.  Their  own  advowees  had  made  tfiemselvea 
masters  of  the  ecclesiastical  estatea  entniated  to  their 
keeping,  and  lived  on  them  quite  at  their  own  pleasure, 
restricting  the  monks  and  clergy  to  a  scanty  pittance. 
Monasteries  that  refused  to  accept  advowees  were  compelled 
to  do  so ;  the  neighbouring  lords  taking  the  office  upon 
themselves  or  giving  it  to  their  sons.  Only  bishops  and 
abbots  maintained  themselves  in  possession,  being  able  to 
protect  themselves  partly  by  tbeir  own  power,  partly  by 
means  of  their  retainers ;  since  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
of  noble  families. 

The  bishoprics  being  secular  fiefa,  their  occupnnta  were 
bound  to  the  performance  of  imperial  and  f'eudnl  service.  The 
investiture  of  the  bishops  belonged  to  the  sovereigns,  and  it 
waa  their  interest  that  these  ecclesiaatica  should  be  attached 
to  them.  Wlioerer  desired  a  bishopric,  therefore,  had  to 
make  application  to  the  king  ;  and  thus  a  regular  trade  waa 
carried  on  in  bishoprics  and  abbacies.  Usurers  who  had 
lent  money  to  the  sovereign,  received  compensation  by  the 
bestowal  of  the  dignities  in  question  ;  the  worst  of  men  thus 
came  into  possession  of  spiritual  offices.  There  could  be  no 
question  that  the  clergy  ought  to  have  been  chosen  by  tha 
religious  community,  and  there  were  always  influential  per- . 
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WBDM  who  had  the  Hght  of  electing  theai ;  but  tho  king  H)» 
pelled  them  to  yield  to  his  orders.  Kor  did  the  Papal  ia^ 
nity  fare  nny  better.  Through  a  long  course  of  jeara  tie 
CountB  of  Ttiaculum  near  Rome  confeired  it  on  member!  oi 
their  own  family,  or  on  pereoos  to  whom  they  had  sold  it  for 
large  eums  of  money.  The  state  of  things  became  at  Inst  so 
intolerable,  that  laymen  aa  well  as  eccleaiastics  of  energctw 
character  opposed  its  continuance.   The  Emperor  Henry  IB, 

Eut  an  end  to  the  strife  of  factions,  by  nominating  the  Popes 
imself,  and  Bupportiug  them  by  his  authority  in  defiance  of 
the  opposition  of  tho  Eoman  nobility.  Pope  Nicholas  IL 
decided  that  the  Popes  should  be  chosen  by  the  CardinnlB; 
but  as  the  latter  partly  belonged  to  dominant  families,  simi- 
lar contestaof  factions  continued  to  accompany  their  election, 
Gregory  VII.  (already  famous  as  Cardinal  Hildebrand) 
Bought  to  Becure  the  independence  of  the  church  in  this 
frightful  condition  of  things,  by  two  meaaurea  especially. 
First,  he  enforced  the  celibacy  qflhe  clergy.  F^omtheea^ 
heat  times,  it  muat  be  observed,  the  opinion  had  prevailed 
that  it  was  commendable  and  desirable  for  the  clergy  to  ifr 
main  unmarried.  Tet  the  annalists  and  ohroniclera  infonn 
na  that  thia  requirement  was  but  indifferently  com  plied  with. 
Nicholas  II.  had  indeed  pronounced  the  married  clergy  to  be 
a  new  sect ;  but  Gregory  VII.  proceeded  to  enforce  the  re- 
striction with  extraordinary  energy,  excomraunicatingalltlie 
married  clergy  and  all  laymen  who  should  hear  reaas  when 
they  ofEciated.  In  thia  way  the  ecclesiastical  body  was  shut 
up  within  itself  and  excluded  from  the  morality  of  the  State. 
— Hia  second  measure  was  directed  against  »imony,  i.e.  the 
Bale  of  or  arbitrary  appointment  to  bishoprics  and  to  'the 
Papal  See  itself.  Eedeaiastical  offices  were  thenceforth  to 
be  filled  by  the  clergy,  who  were  capable  of  admiuistering 
them  ;  an  arraugement  which  necessarily  brought  the  eoele- 
eiaatical  body  into  violent  collision  with  secular  seigneure. 

These  were  the  two  grand  measures  by  which  Gregory 
purposed  to  emancipate  the  Church  from  its  condition  of  de- 
pendence and  exposure  to  secular  violence.  But  Gregory 
made  still  further  demands  on  the  secular  power.  The 
transference  of  benefices  to  a  new  incumbent  was  to  receivfl 
validity  simply  ia  virtue  of  his  ordination  by  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal superior,  and  the  Pope  was  to  have  exclusive  control  over 
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tibe  vast  property  of  the  ecclesiastical  community.  The 
Church  as  a  diviaelj  constituted  power,  laid  claim  to  supre- 
macy over  secular  authority, — founding  that  claim  on  the 
abstract  principle  that  the  Divine  is  superior  to  the  Secular. 
The  Emperor  at  his  coronation — a  ceremony  which  only  the 
Pope  could  perform — was  obliged  to  promise  upon  oath  that 
be  would  always  be  obedient  to  the  Pope  and  the  Church. 
Whole  countries  and  states,  such  as  Naples,  Portugal,  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  came  into  a  formal  relation  of  vassalage  to 
the  Papal  chair. 

Thus  the  Church  attained  an  independent  position  :  the 
-Bishops  convoked  synods  in  the  various  countries,  and  in 
these  convocations  the  clergy  found  a  permanent  centre  of 
unity  and  support.  In  this  way  the  Churcli  attained  the 
most  influential  position  in  secular  affairs.  It  arrogated  to 
itself  the  award  of  princely  crowns,  and  assumed  the  part  of 
mediator  between  sovereign  powers  in  war  and  peace.  The 
contingencies  which  particularly  favoured  such  interventions 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  were  the  marriages  of  princes.  It 
frequently  happened  that  princes  wished  to  be  divorced  from 
their  wives  ;  but  for  such  a  step  they  needed  the  permission 
of  the  Church.  The  latter  did  not  let  slip  the  opportunity 
of  insisting  upon  the  fulfilment  of  demands  that  might  have 
been  otherwise  urged  in  vain,  and  thence  advanced  till  it  had 
obtained  universal  influence.  In  the  chaotic  state  of 
the  community  generally,  the  intervention  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church  was  felt  as  a  necessity.  By  the  introduction 
of  the  "  Truce  of  God,"  feuds  and  private  revenge  were  sus- 
pended for  at  least  certain  days  in  the  week,  or  even  for  en- 
tire weeks ;  and  the  Church  maintained  this  armistice  by 
the  use  of  all  its  ghostly  appliances  of  excommunication, 
interdict  and  other  threats  and  penalties.  The  secular  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church  brought  it  however  into  a  relation  to 
other  secular  princes  and  lords,  which  was  alien  to  its 
proper  nature ;  it  constituted  a  formidable  secular  power  in 
contraposition  to  them,  and  thus  formed  in  the  first  instance 
a  centre  of  opposition  against  violence  and  arbitrary  wrong. 
It  withstood  especially  the  attacks  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
foundations — the  secular  lordships  of  the  Bishops ;  and  on 
occasion  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  vassals  to  the  violence 
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and  caprice  of  princes  the  former  bad  the  support  of  thefopft 
But  in  these  proceedingsthe  Church  brought  to  bear  agwat 
opponents  only  a  torce  and  arhitrary  resolve  of  the  bum 
kind  as  their  own,  and  mixed  up  its  secular  interest  withiti 
interest  as  an  ecclesiastical,  i.e.  a  divinely  substantial  pown. 
Sovereigns  and  peoples  were  by  no  means  incapable  of  Ht 
criminating  between  the  two,  or  of  recognizing  the  worldly 
aims  that  were  apt  to  intrude  as  motives  for  ecclesiastical 
intervention.  They  therefore  stood  by  the  Church  aa  fsi 
as  they  deemed  it  their  interest  to  do  so  ;  otherwise  thej 
ahewed  no  great  dread  of  excommunication  or  other  gbostlj 
terrors.  Italy  was  the  country  where  the  authority  of  tbe 
Popes  was  least  respected  ;  and  the  worst  usage  they  eiperi- 
enced  was  from  the  Homaiis  themselves.  Thus  what  the 
Popes  acquired  in  point  of  land  and  wealth  and  dired 
sovereignty,  they  lost  in  influence  and  consideration. 

We  have  then  to  probe  to  its  depths  the  spiritual  element  in 
the  Church, — the  form  of  its  power.  The  essence  of  the 
Christian  principle  has  already  been  unfolded ;  it  is  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  Mediation,  Man  realizes  his  Spiritual  essence  only 
when  he  conquers  the  Natural  that  attaches  to  him.  This 
conquest  is  possible  only  on  tbe  supposition  that  tbe  hrnnan 
and  the  divine  nature  are  eeaentialfy  one,  and  that  Man,  w 
for  as  be  is  Spirit,  also  possesses  tbe  essentiality  and  substan- 
tiality that  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Deity.  Tbe  condition  of  tbe 
mediation  in  question  is  the  consciousness  of  this  unity;  and 
tbe  intuition  of  this  unity  was  given  to  mau  in  Christ.  The 
object  to  be  attained  is  therefore,  that  man  should  lay  hold  on 
this  consciousness,  and  that  it  should  be  continually  eidted 
in  him.  This  was  the  design  oftbeJlfa««;  intheifosiChristis 
set  forth  aa  actually  present ;  the  piece  of  bread  consecrated 
by  the  priest  is  tbe  present  God,  subjected  to  human  con- 
templation and  ever  and  anon  offered  up.  One  feature  of  this 
representation  ia  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
here  regarded  as  an  actual  and  eternal  transaction,  Christ 
being  not  a  mere  sensuous  and  single,  but  a  completely  tuu- 
versaJ,  i.e.  divine  individuum;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  in- 
volves tbe  error  of  isolating  the  sensuous  nhaae ;  for  the 
Ilost  is  adored  cTen  apart  from  its  being  pariakej.  of  by  ths 
faithful,  and  the  presence  of  Christ  ia  not  excluaively  limited 
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Biental  vision  and  Spirit.  Justly  therefore  did  the  Lutheran 
I  Jteformation  make  this  dogma  an  especial  object  of  attack, 
I'^irtitber  proclaimed  the  great  doctrine  that  the  Host  had 
I  Bpiritual  value  and  Christ  was  received  only  on  the  condition 
m  faiik  in  hioi  ;  apart  from  this,  the  Hoot,  he  affirmed,  was 
a  mere  eitemal  thing,  possessed  of  no  greater  value  than 
any  other  thiog.  But  the  Catholic  falls  dovra  hefore  the 
Host ;  and  thus  the  merely  outward  has  sanctity  ascribed  to 
it.  The  Holy  ns  a  mere  thing  has  the  character  of  exter- 
nality ;  thus  it  is  capable  of  being  taken  possession  of  br 
another  to  my  exclusion  :  it  may  come  into  an  alien  hand, 
BUQce  the  process  of  appropriating  it  is  not  one  that  takes 
place  in  Spirit,  but  is  conditioned  by  its  quality  as  an  ex- 
ternal object  [Diugbeit].  The  highest  of  human  blessings 
IB  in  the  hands  of  others.  Here  arises  ipso  facto  a  separa- 
tion between  those  who  possess  this  blessing  and  those  who 
have  to  receive  it  from  others— between  the  Clergy  and  the 
Laity.  The  laity  as  such  are  alien  to  the  Divine.  This  is 
tbe  absolute  schism  in  which  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  involved:  it  arose  from  the  recognition  of  the 
Holy  as  sometliing  esternal.  The  clergy  imposed  certain 
conoitions,  to  which  the  laity  must  conform  if  they  would  be 
partakers  of  the  Holy.  The  entire  development  oidoefnne, 
spiritual  insight  and  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  belonged 
eacIuBively  to  the  Church  :  it  has  to  ordain,  and  the  laity  have 
Bimply  to  believe  :  obedience  is  their  duty— the  obedience  of 
faith,  without  insight  on  their  part.  This  position  of  things 
rendered  faith  a  matter  of  estemal  legislation,  and  resulted 
in  compulsion  and  the  stake. 

The  generality  of  men  are  thus  cut  off  from  the  Church ; 
and  on  the  same  principle  they  are  severed  from  the  Holy 
in  every  form.  For  on  the  same  principle  as  that  by  which 
the  clergy  are  the  medium  between  man  on  the  one  band  and 
God  and  Christ  on  the  other  hand,  the  layman  cannot  directly 
apply  to  the  Divine  Being  in  bis  prayers,  but  only  through 
mediators  —  human  beings  who  conciliate  God  for  him,  the 
Pead,  the  Perfect-- Sain i*.  Thus  originated  the  adoration 
of  the  Saints,  and  with  it  that  conglomerate  of  fables  and 
falsities  with  which  the  Saints  and  their  biographies  bare 
been  invested.    In  the  East  the  ivorship  of  images  had  eoriy 
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become  popular,  ajid  after  a  lengthened  struggle  had  trinrnflii 
autly  established  itself: — an  image,  a  picture,  thoogli  xfr 
SUOUB,  still  appeals  rather  to  the  imagiuatioa ;  but  the  CDUM 
natures  of  the  West  deeired  some  thing  more  immediate  as  tbl 
object  of  their  contemplation,  and  thuB  arose  tbe  ^orahiiioJI 
relics.  The  consequenco  was  a  formal  resurrection  of  tbednl 
in  the  medueval  period;  every  pious  Chriatiaa  wished  to  Ikid 
possession  of  such  sacred  earthly  remains.  Among  the  SudIi 
the  chief  object  of  adoration  was  the  VirgiH  JiTary.  She  ii 
certainly  the  beautiful  concept  of  pure  love — a  mother's  ]an\ 
but  Spirit  and  Thought  stand  higher  than  even  this;  and  in 
the  worship  of  this  conception  that  of  God  in  Spirit  was  lost, 
and  Christ  himself  was  set  aside.  The  element  of  medii- 
tion  between  God  and  man  was  thus  apprehended  and  heW 
as  something  external.  Thus  through  the  perversiiiii  of 
the  principle  of  Freedom,  absolute  Slavery  became  the  a- 
tabhshed  law.  The  other  aspects  and  relations  of  ttu 
spiritual  life  of  Europe  during  this  period  flow  from  thii 
principle.  Knowledge,  comprehension  of  religious  doctriue, 
IS  something  of  which  Spirit  is  judged  incapable  ;  it  is  tlw 
exclusive  possession  of  a  class,  which  has  to  determioe  tk 
True.  For  man  may  not  presume  to  stand  in  a  direct  relo- 
tion  to  God;  bo  that,  as  we  said  before,  if  he  would  apply 
to  Him,  he  needs  a  mediator^a  Saint.  This  view  impiuls 
the  denial  of  the  essentia!  unity  of  the  Divine  and  Humui; 
eince  man,  as  such,  is  declared  incapable  of  recogniziug  th) 
Divine  and  of  approaching  thereto.  And  while  humanity  ii 
thus  separated  trom  the  Supreme  Good,  no  change  of  henrt, 
OS  such,  is  insisted  upon, — for  this  would  suppose  tliatthe 
unity  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human  is  to  be  found  iamiin 
himselti  —but  the  terrors  of  Hell  are  exhibited  to  man  in  the 
most  terrible  colours,  to  induce  bim  to  escape  from  them,  not 
by  moral  amendment,  but  in  virtue  of  something  eitenul 
— the"  means  of  ff  race."  These,  however,  are  an  areaniM 
to  the  laity;  another — the  'Confessor,'  must  furnish  hira  with 
them.  The  individual  has  to  confess— is  bound  to  expose  nil 
the  particulars  of  his  life  and  conduct  to  the  view  of  the 
Confessor— and  then  is  informed  what  course  he  lias  to  pursue 
to  attain  spiritual  safety.  Thus  the  Church  took  the  i '  ' 
of  Oonicienee  i  it  put  men  in  leading  strings  like  chiU 
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^KQd  told  them  that  man  could  not  be  freed  from  the  torments 
'^rliich  his  sins  had  merited,  hy  any  ametidment  of  hia  own 
^f^oral  condition,  but  bj  outward,  actions,  opera  operata — 
I  actions  which  were  not  the  promptiaga  of  hia  own  good-will, 
■"Jjut  performed  by  command  of  the  ministera  of  the  church ; 
tf^.  hearing  mass,  doing  penance,  going  through  a  certain. 
nuzober  of  prayers,  undertaking  pilgrimages, — actions  which 
aXG  uDBpiritual,  stupefy  the  soul,  and  which  are  not  only  mere 
external  ceremonies,  but  are  such  as  can  be  e\'en  vicariously 
performed.  The  supererogatory  works  ascribed  to  the  saints, 
could  he  purchaeed,  and  the  spiritual  advantage  which  tKey 
merited,  secured  to  the  purchaser.  Thus  was  produced  aa 
.  utter  deraugement  of  all  that  is  recognized  as  good  and 
.jDQOral  in  the  Christian  Church  :  only  external  requirements 
''tve  insisted  upon,  and  these  can  be  complied  with  in  a. 
I  ■  jmerely  eiternftl  way.  A  condition  the  verv  reverse  of  Free- 
dom is  intruded  into  t!ie  principle  of  Freedom  itself. 

With  this  perversion  is  connected  the  absolute  separation. 
■  of  the  spiritual  from  the  secular  principle  generally.  There 
are  two  Divine  Kingdoms, — the  intellectual  in  the  heart  and 
cognitive  faculty,  and  the  socially  etliical  whose  element 
and  sphere  is  secular  esistence.  It  is  science  alone  that  can 
comprehend  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  socially  Moral 
w-orld  as  one  Idea,  and  that  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
course  of  Time  has  witnessed  a  process  ever  tending  to  the 
rooliKatioa  of  this  imity.  But  Ptety  [or  Eeligious  Feeling] 
as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  secular  :  it  may  make 
its  appearance  in  that  sphere  on  a  mission  of  mercy,  but 
this  stops  short  of  a  strict  socially  ethical  connection  with 
it — does  not  come  up  to  the  idea  of  Freedom.  Eeligioua 
Feeling  is  estraneous  to  History,  and  has  no  History ;  for 
History  is  rather  the  Empire  of  Spirit  recognizing  itself  in 
its  Subjective  Freedom,  as  the  economy  of  social  morality 
[aittliches  Heich]  in  the  State.  lu  the  Middle  Ages  that 
embodying  of  the  Divine  in  actual  life  was  wantingj  the  an 
tithesis  was  not  harmonized.  Social  morality  was  repro 
sented  as  worthless,  and  that  in  its  three  moat  esseulial 
[Mirticulars. 

One  phase  of  social  morality  is  that  connected  with  Leva 
—with  the  emotions  called  forth  in  the  marriage  relation 
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Tt  ia  not  proper  to  say  that  Celibacy  is  contrary  to  Situc^ 
but  that  it  is  adverse  to  Social  Morality  [Sittlichkat] 
Marriage  was  indeed  reckoned  by  the  Church  among  tb 
Sacraments ;  but  notwithstanding  the  position  thus  aesigiel 
it,  it  was  degraded,  inaamuch  aa  celibacy  was  reckoned  as  llii 
more  holy  state.  A  second  point  of  social  morality  is  pn- 
sented  in  Aetitity — the  work  man  has  to  perform  for  bisaulK 
aiatence.  itia  dignity  conaiata  in  hia  depending  entirely  <n 
hia  diligence,  conduct,  and  intelligence,  tor  the  supply  of  lui 
wants.  In  direct  contravention  of  this  principle,  Pauperim, 
lazineaa,  inactivity,  was  regarded  as  nobler :  and  the  Immonl 
tbua  received  the  stamp  of  consecration.  A.  third  point  of 
morality  is,  that  obedience  be  rendered  to  the  Moral  bA 
Eational,  aa  an  obedience  to  laws  which  I  recognise  a 
just ;  tliat  it  be  not  tbat  blind  and  unconditional  comptiance 
which  does  not  know  what  it  ia  doing,  and  whose  course  jf 
action  is  a  mere  groping  about  without  clear  cousciousnm 
or  intelligence.  But  it  was  exactly  this  latter  kiud  of  obe- 
dience that  passed  for  the  most  pleaaing  to  God  ;  a.  doctrine 
that  esalts  the  obedience  of  Slavery,  imposed  by  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  Church,  above  the  true  obedience  of  Freedom. 

In  this  way  the  tliree  vows  of  Chastity,  Poverty,  anil 
Obedience  turned  out  the  very  opposite  of  what  they  assumeJ 
to  be,  and  in  them  all  social  morality  was  degraded.  Tb6 
Church  was  no  longer  a  spiritual  power,  but  an  eeeletiatlmi 
one  ;  and  the  relation  which  the  secular  world  sustained  to 
it  was  unspiritual,  automatic,  and  deatitute  of  independent 
insight  ana  conviction.  As  the  consequence  of  this,  wB  9W 
everywhere  vice,  utter  absence  of  respect  for  conscienc*, 
shamelesBness,  and  a  distracted  state  of  things,  of  which  ^ 
entire  history  of  the  period  is  the  picture  in  detail. 

According  to  the  above,  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Agea 
exhibits  itself  as  a  manifoid  Self-contradietion.  For  Subjec- 
tive Spirit,  although  testifying  of  the  Absolute,  is  at  the  sama 
time  limited  and  definitely  eiiating  Spirit,  aa  Intelligence 
and  Will.  Its  limitation  begins  in  ita  taking  up  thia  dis- 
tinctive position,  and  here  consentaneously  begins  its  contra- 
dictory and  self-alienated  phase  ;  for  that  intelligence  and 
will  are  not  imbued  with  the  Truth,  which  appears  in  rebh 
tion  to  them  as  aomething  given  [posited  06  ej:tra\.     ~" ' 
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cxtemaliiy  of  the  Absolute  Object  of  comprehension  affects 
the  consciousness  thus:— that  the  Absolute  Object  presents 
flself  as  a  merely  sensuous,  external  thing — common  out- 
ward existence — and  yet  claims  to  be  Absolute:  in  the 
medisBvalyiew  of  things  this  absolute  demand  is  made  upon 
Spirit.  The  second  form  of  the  contradiction  in  question 
baa  to  do  with  the  relation  which  the  Church  itself  sustains. 
The  true  Spirit  exists  in  man — is  his  Spirit ;  and  the  indi- 
vidual gives  himself  the  certainty  of  this  identity  with  the 
Absolute,  in  worship,— the  Church  sustaining  merely  the 
relation  of  a  teacher  and  directress  of  this  worship.  But 
■  here,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  an  ecclesiastical  body,  like 
,  the  Brahmins  in  India,  in  possession  of  the  Truth, — not 
indeed  by  birth,  but  in  virtue  of  knowledge,  teaching  and 
training, — yet  with  the  proviso  that  this  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient, an  external  form,  an  unspiritual  title  being  judged 
essential  to  actual  possession.  This  outward  form  is  Ordi- 
nation, whose  natiu*e  is  such  that  the  consecration  imparted 
inheres  essentially  like  a  sensuous  quality  in  the  individual, 
irhatever  be  the  character  of  his  soul — be  he  irreligious,  im- 
moral, or  absolutely  ignorant.  The  third  kind  of  contradic- 
tion is  the  Church  itself,  in  its  acquisition  as  an  outward 
existence,  of  possessions  and  an  enormous  property — a  state 
of  things  which,  since  that  Church  despises  or  professes  to 
despise  riches,  is  none  other  than  a  Lie. 

And  we  found  the  State,  during  the  mediaeval  period, 
similarly  involved  in  contradictions.  "We  spoke  above  of 
an  imperial  rule,  recognized  as  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
Church  and  constituting  its  secular  arm.  But  the  power 
thus  acknowledged  is  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  the  impe- 
rial dignity  in  question  is  an  empty  title,  not  regarded  by 
the  Emperor  himself  or  by  those  who  wish  to  make  him  the 
instrument  of  their  ambitious  views,  as  conferring  solid  au- 
thority on  its  possessor ;  for  passion  and  physical  force  as- 
sume an  independent  position,  and  own  no  subjection  to  that 
merely  abstract  conception.  But  secondly,  the  bond  of  union 
which  holds  the  Mediaeval  State  together,  and  which  we  call 
Fidelity,  is  left  to  the  arbitrary  choice  of  men's  disposition 
[Gemiith]  which  recognizes  no  objective  duties.  Conse-. 
^uently,  this  Pidelity  is  the  most  imfaithful  thing  possible. 
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GennoTi  Honour  in  tbo  Middle  A^ea  haa  become  a  ptimAi 
but  examined  more  cIoBelj  aa  History  exbibita  it  we  findit 
a  veritable  Puntca/ifc*  or  Qrcecajideg  ;  ibr  the  princes  i 
Tassaln  of  the  Emperor  are  true  and  honourable  only  totivi 
selfish  aims,  individual  adrnntage  and  paseioas,  but  uttnlf 
untrue  to  the  Empire  and  the  Emperor  ;  because  in  "F* 
lity"  in  the  abstract,  their  subjective  cnprice  receivwl 
sanction,  and  the  State  is  uot  organized  aa  a  monLl  totaB;. 
A  third  contradiction  presents  itself  in  the  character  of  W 
dividuala,  exhibiting,  as  they  do  on  the  one  hand,  pietj— 
religious  devotion,  the  most  beautiful  in  outward  osp^fl, 
and  springing  from  the  very  depths  of  sincerity— and  outli 
other  hand  a  barbarous  deficiency  m.  point  of  intelh'geKf 
and  will.  "We  find  an  acquaintance  with  abstract  Trail, 
and  yet  the  most  uncnltured,  the  rudest  ideas  of  the  Secil' 
kr  and  the  Spiritual  :  a  traculent  delirium  of  pasfw 
nud  vet  a  Cliristiao  sanctity  which  renounces  all  tlist 
worldly,  and  devotes  itself  entirely  to  holiness.  So  self' 
eontraaictory,  so  deceptive  is  this  medieeval  period  ;  and  the 
polemical  zeal  with  which  its  excellence  is  contended  for,  i) 
one  of  the  absurdities  of  our  times.  Primitive  barhiirisiiii 
rudeneas  of  manners,  and  childish  fancy  are  not  revolting; 
they  simply  excite  our  pity.  But  the  highest  puritj-  ofioul 
defiled  by  the  moat  horrible  barbarity;  the  Truth,  of  which 
a  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  degraded  to  a  mere  tool  br 
falsehood  and  self-seeking ;  that  which  is  most  irratiomJ, 
coarse  and  vile,  eatoblisbea  and  strengthened  by  the  religious 
sentiment, — this  ia  the  most  diagusting  and  revolting  spOC- 
tacle  that  was  ever  witnessed,  and  which  only  PhiloBOpbj 
can  comprehend  and  bo  justify.  For  such  an  antltheiB 
must  arise  in  man's  consciouaneaa  of  the  Holy  while  this 
conaciouaness  still  remains  primitive  and  immediate ;  and  the 
profounder  the  trutb  to  which  Spirit  comes  into  an  itapliat 
relation,— while  it  has  not  yet  become  aware  of  its  own 
presence  in  that  profound  truth,— so  much  the  more  alien  i» 
it  to  itself  in  this  its  unknown  form  ;  but  only  as  the  result 
of  this  alienation  does  it  attain  its  true  harmonization. 

We  have  then  contemplated  the  Church  as  the  reaetumot 
the  Spiritual  against  the  secular  life  of  the  time  ;  but  this  re- 
action is  so  conditioned,  that  it  only  subjects  to  itsdf.^'  ' 
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itoainat  which  it  reacts, — docs  not  reform  it.  "Whilo  the 
Hpiiitual,  repudiating  its  proper  sphere  of  action,  haa  beea 
Bprouiring  secular  power,  a  secular  sovereignty  has  also  con- 
Bbudated  itself  and  attained  a  systematic  development — tlio 
KF^udal  Sj/stem,  As  through  their  isolation,  men  are  reduced 
S»  a  dependence  oq  their  individual  power  and  might,  every 
■^boint  ID  the  world  on  which  a  human  being  can  maintain  his 
-.groand  becomes  an  energetic  one.  "While  the  Individual  still 
■Remains  destitute  of  the  defence  of  laws  and  is  protected 
only  by  his  own  exertion,  life,  activity  and  excitement  every- 
wbere  manifest  themselves.  As  men  are  certain  of  eternal 
■alvation  through  the  instnimBntality  of  the  Church,  and  to 
this  end  are  bound  to  obey  it  only  ia  its  spiritual  require- 
ments, tlieir  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  enjoyment 
increases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  inverse  proportion  to  their 
fear  of  its  producing  any  detriment  to  their  spiritual  weal ; 
for  the  Church  bestows  indulgences,  when  required,  for  op- 
pressive, violent  and  vicious  actions  of  all  kinds. 

The  period  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century 
■witnessed  the  rise  of  an  impulse  which  developed  iteelf  in 
Tttrioua  forms.  The  inhabitants  of  various  districts  ho- 
gan  to  build  enormous  churches — Cathedrals,  erected  to 
contain  the  whole  community.  Architecture  ia  always  the 
firtrt  art,  forming  the  inorganic  phase,  the  domiciliation  of 
the  divinity ;  not  till  this  is  accomplished  does  Art  attempt 
to  exhibit  to  the  worshippers  the  divinity  himself — the 
Objective.  Maritime  commerce  was  carried  on  with  vigour 
by  the  cities  on  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemish  coasts,  and 
truB  stimulated  the  productive  industry  of  their  citizens  at 
Lome.  The  Sciences  began  in  some  degree  to  revive :  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy  was  in  ita  glory.  Schools  for  the 
Btudy  of  law  were  rounded  at  Bologna  and  other  places,  as 
alflo  for  that  of  medicine.  It  is  on  the  rise  and  growing  im- 
portance of  the  Towns,  that  all  these  creations  depend  aa 
their  main,  condition  ;  a  favourite  subject  of  historical  treat- 
ment in  modern  times.  And  the  rise  of  such  communities  waa 
greatly  desiderated.  For  the  Towns,  like  the  Church,  present 
themselves  as  reactions  against  feudal  violence — as  the  ear- 
liest legally  and  regularly  constituted  power.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  poBseaaors  of  power 
compelled  others  to  put  themselves  under  their  protection.' 
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SucU  centres  of  safety  were  castlea  [Burgen],  cburclwi  nd 
monasteries,  round  ubich  were  colieeted  those  who  needei 
protection.  These  now  became  hurghera  [Biirger],  ai 
eutered  into  a  cliental  relation  to  the  lords  of  such  caatleaoi 
to  monastic  bodies.  Thus  a  firmly  established  coinraui% 
was  formed  in  many  places.  Many  cities  and  fortified  placo 
[Castelle]  still  existed  in  Italy,  in  the  South  of  France,  nd 
in  Germany  on  the  Ehine,  which  dated  their  eiistence  from 
the  ancient  Soman  times,  and  which  orig^inally  poaseaded 
municipal  lights,  hut  subsequently  lost  them  under  the  rule 
of  feudal  governors  [Vogte].  The  citizens  like  their  nual 
neighbours  had  been  reduced  to  vassalage. 

The  principle  of  free  possession  however  began  to  devdt^ 
itself  from  the  protective  relation  of  feudal  protection ;  w- 
Ireedom  originated  in  its  direct  contrary.  'I'he  feudal  lord) 
or  great  barons  enjoyed,  properly  speaking,  iio  free  or  ab- 
solute possession,  any  more  than  their  dependents ;  th^ 
had  unlimited  power  over  the  latter,  but  at  the  Bome  time 
they  also  were  vassala  of  princes  bighei"  and  mightier  thm 
themselves,  and  to  whom  they  were  under  engagements— 
which,  it  must  be  confeaaed,  they  did  not  fulfil  except  undai 
compulsion.  The  ancient  Germans  had  known  of  none 
other  than  free  poaseasion  ;  but  this  principle  had  been 
pen'erted  into  its  complete  opposite,  and  now  for  the 
tirst  time  we  behold  tne  few  feeble  commencements  ot 
a  reviving  senae  of  freedom.  Individuals  brought  into  cloaer 
relation  by  the  soil  which  they  cultivated,  formed  among 
themselves  a  kind  of  union,  confederation,  or  conjuratio. 
They  agreed  to  be  and  to  perform  on  their  own  behalf  that 
ffliich  they  had  previously  been  and  performed  in  the  service 
of  their  feudal  lord  alone.  Their  first  united  undertaking 
was  the  erection  of  a  tower  in  which  a  hell  wns  sus- 
pended: the  ringing  of  the  bell  was  a  signal  for  a  general 
rende£ToU3,  and  the  oh<eGt  of  the  union  thus  appointed 
was  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  militia.  This  is  followed 
by  the  institution  of  a  municipal  government,  consisting 
of  magistrates,  jurors,  consuls,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
common  treasury,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  tolls,  &c. 
Trenches  are  dug  mid  walls  built  for  the  common  de- 
fence, and  the  citizens  ore  forbidden  to  erect  fortresses 
tor  themselTes  individually.     In  such  a  community,  hacdi* 
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crafts,  OB  diatinguiahcd  from  agriculture,  find  their  proper 
liome.  Artizana  necessarily  soon  attained  a  Buperior  po- 
ntioa  to  that  of  the  tillers  of  tte  ground,  for  the  latter 
were  forcibly  driren  to  work ;  the  former  displayed  activity 
really  their  own,  and  a  corresponding  diligence  and  in- 
terest in  the  results  of  their  labonra.  Formerly  artiaans 
had  been  obliged  to  get  permission  from  their  liege  lords 
to  Bell  their  work,  and  thus  earn  something  for  themselves : 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum  for  this 
privilege  of  market,  besides  contributing  a  portion  of  their 
gains  to  the  baronial  exchequer.  Those  who  bad  houses 
of  their  own  were  obliged  to  pay  a  considerable  quit- 
rent  for  them ;  on  all  that  wae  imported  aod  exported, 
the  nobility  imposed  large  tolls,  and  for  the  security 
aflforded  to  travellers  they  exacted  safe-conduct  money. 
"Wheo  at  a  later  date  these  communities  became  stronger, 
all  such  feudtd  rights  were  purchased  from  tlie  nobles, 
or  the  cession  of  them  compulaorily  extorted;  by  degreea 
the  towns  secured  an  independent  jurisdiction  and  like- 
■wiae  freed  themselves  from  all  taxes,  tolls  and  rents.  The 
burden  which  continued  the  longest  was  the  obligation 
the  towns  were  under  to  make  provision  for  the  Emperor 
and  his  whole  retinue  durmg  his  stay  within  their  pre- 
cincts, as  also  for  seigneurs  of  inferior  rank  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  trading  class  subaequently  di- 
vided itself  into  yai^rf*,  to  each  of  which  were  attached  par- 
ticular rights  and  obligations.  The  factions  to  which 
episcopal  elections  and  other  contingencies  gave  rise,  very 
often  promoted  the  attainment  by  the  towns  of  the  rights 
above-mentioned.  As  it  would  not  unfrequently  happen 
that  two  rival  bishops  were  elected  to  the  samo  see,  each 
one  sought  to  draw  the  citizens  into  hia  own  interest, 
by  granting  them  privileges  and  freeing  them  from  bur- 
dens. Subsequently  arose  many  feuds  with  (he  clergy, 
the  bishops  and  abbots.  In  some  towns  they  maintained 
their  position  as  lords  of  the  municipality;  in  others  the 
citizens  got  the  upper  hand,  and  obtained  their  freedom. 
Thus,  e.g.  Cologne  threw  off  the  yoke  of  its  bishop ;  May- 
ence  on  the  other  hand  remained  subject.  By  degrees  cities 
grew  to  be  independent  republics:  fir;t  and  Ibrcmoat  in 
2  D 
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Italy,  tlien  in  the  Ketiierlamis,  Germany,  and  Pratt. 
They  booh  como  to  occupy  a  peculiar  position  wift  n- 
apect  to  the  nohility.  The  latter  united  itself  with  tin 
corporationB  of  the  towns,  and  constituted  as  e.g.  in  Bern, 
a  particular  guild.  It  eoon  assumed  special  povers  m 
the  corporntions  of  the  towna  and  attained  a  dominail 
position ;  but  the  citizens  resisted  the  usurpation  Kid 
secured  the  gorernment  to  themselves.  The  rich  citizea 
(populus  craasua)  now  excluded  the  nobility  from  pown. 
But  in  the  same  way  as  the  party  of  the  nobility  was  diri- 
ded  into  factions— especially  those  of  Ghibellinea  and  Quel6, 
of  which  the  former  favoured  the  Emperor,  the  latter  tie 
Pope^ — that  of  tlie  citizens  also  was  rent  in  sunder  ty  in- 
testine strife.  The  victorious  faction  was  accustomed  ta 
exclude  its  vanquislied  opponents  from  power,  Tiie 
palrieian  nobility  which  supplanted  the  feudal  ariatoeracj, 
deprived  the  common  people  of  all  share  in  the  condactof 
the  state,  and  thus  proved  itself  no  leas  oppressive  thin 
the  original  noblesse.  The  history  of  the  cities  present* 
118  with  a  continual  change  of  constitutions,  accordingu 
one  party  among  the  citizens  or  the  other — this  faction  ot 
that,  got  theupperhand.  Originally  a  select  body  of  citizen! 
«boae  the  magistmtea ;  but  as  in  auch  elections  the  victorioM 
faction  always  had  the  greatest  influence,  no  other  means  o( 
flecuring  impartial  functionaries  was  left,  but  the  election  ot 
foreigners  to  the  office  of  judge  and  podhia.  It  also  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  cities  chose  foreign  princes  u 
flupreme  Beigneurs,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  si^noria. 
But  all  these  arrangements  were  only  of  abort  continuaace ; 
the  princes  soon  misused  their  sovereignty  to  promote 
their  own  ambitious  designs  and  to  gratify  their  passiona, 
and  in  a  few  years  were  once  more  deprived  of  their  su- 
premacy. —  Thus  the  hiatory  of  these  cities  presentg  on  ' 
the  one  hand,  in  individual  characters  marked  by  the  moat 
terrible  or  the  most  admirable  features,  an  astonishingly 
interesting  picture ;  on  the  other  hand  it  repels  us  by 
assuming  as  it  unavoidably  does,  the  aspect  of  mere  chro- 
nicles. In  contemplating  the  restless  and  ever-varyii^  im- 
pulses that  agitate  the  very  heart  of  these  cities  and  the 
continual  struggles  of  factions,  we  are  aatoniBbedft 
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I  tlie  other  Bide  induatry— commerce  by  land  and  sea— ■ 
i.iu  tho  highest  degree  prosperous.  It  ia  the  earoe  principle 
f  lively  vigour,  which,  nourished  "by  the  internal  eieiteroent 
question,  produces  this  pbenoiaenoD. 
We  have  contemplated  the  Church,  which  citended  its 
|M)wer  over  all  the  sovereignties  of  tho  time,  and  the  Cities, 
Where  a  social  organization  on  a  basis  of  Itiglit  was  first  ro- 
^scitated,  as  powers  reacti:^  against  the  authority  of  princea 
jtjid  feudal  lords.  Against  these  two  rising  powers,  there 
followed  a  reactionary  movement  of  princely  authority  ;  the 
Umperor  now  enters  on  a  struggle  with  the  Pope  and  the 
mties.  The  Emperor  is  recognized  as  the  apex  of  Cliriatian, 
i.e.  secular  power,  the  Pope  on  the  other  hand  as  that  of 
Ecclesiastical  power,  which  had  now  however  become  as  de- 
cidedly a  secular  dominion.  In  theory,  it  was  not  disputed 
that  the  Eoman  Emperor  was  the  Head  of  Christendom, — 
that  he  possessed  the  dominium  mundi, — that  since  all  Chris- 
Ijan  states  belonged  to  the  Eoman  Empire,  their  princes 
owed  him  allegiance  in  all  reasonable  and  equitable  require- 
Eoents.  Ilowever  satisfied  the  emperors  themselves  might  be 
of  the  validity  of  this  claim,  they  had  too  much  good  sense  to 
attempt  aeriously  to  enforce  it :  but  the  empty  title  of  Itoman 
Umperor  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  them  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  acquire  and  maintain  it  in  Italy. 
The  Othos  especially  cherished  the  idea  of  the  continuation 
of  the  old  Eoiaan  empire,  and  were  ever  and  anon  summoning 
the  German  princes  to  join  them  in  an  expedition  to  Some 
with  a  view  to  coronation  there  ; — an  undertaking  in  which 
they  were  often  deserted  by  them  and  bad  to  undergo  the 
fibame  of  a  retreat.  Equal  disappointment  was  experienced 
by  those  Italians  who  hoped  for  deliverauce  at  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor  from  the  ochlocracy  that  domineered  over  tho 
cities,  or  from  the  violence  of  the  feudal  nobility  in  the 
country  at  large.  Tite  Italian  princes  who  bad  invoked  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  and  bad  promised  him  aid  in  assert- 
ing hia  claims,  drew  back  and  left  him  in  the  lurch ;  and 
those  who  had  previously  expected  salvation  for  their  coun- 
try, then  broke  out  into  bitter  complaints  that  their  beau- 
tiful country  was  devastated  by  barbarians,  their  superiop 
civilization  trodden  under  foot,  and  that  right  and  liberty, 
.  by  the  Emperor,  must  also  perish.  T^oaaaaj 
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touching  and  deep  are  tbe  lAmcutations  and  reproaches  wliid 
Dante  addresses  to  tbe  Eoiperora. 

The  second  complication  with  Italy  was  that  struggle  which 
contemporaneously  with  tbe  former  was  Biistained  chiefly  bf 
the  great  Swnbians — the  houao  of  Hohengtaufen — and  whoM 
object  was  to  bring  back  the  aeoular  power  of  tbe  Church 
which  had  become  independent,  to  its  origiDal  dependenw 
on  the  state.  The  Papal  See  was  also  a  secular  power  and 
Bovereignty,  and  tbe  Emperor  asserted  the  superior  prenres- 
live  of  choosing  tbe  Pope  aud  investing  him  with  his  seciiu 
sovereignty.  It  was  these  rights  of  the  State  for  which  the 
Emperors  contended.  But  to  tbatseeular  power  which thej 
withstood,  they  were  at  the  same  time  subject,  in  virtue  ol 
ita  spiritual  pretensions  :  thus  the  contest  was  an  iDtermin- 
able  contradiction.  Contradictory  a^  the  varying  phases  of 
the  contest,  in  which  reconciliation  was  ever  alternating  with 
renewed  hostilities,  was  also  the  inatrumentality  employed 
in  the  struggle,  For  the  power  with  which  tbe  Bmperon 
made  head  against  their  enemy— the  princes,  their  servanta 
and  subjects,  were  divided  in  their  own  minds,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  bound  by  tbe  strongest  ties  of  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  bia  enemy  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Tbe 
chief  interest  of  the  princes  lay  in  that  rerr  assumption  of 
independence  in  reference  to  the  State,  against  which  on 
the  part  of  the  Papal  See  the  Emperor  was  contending;  so 
that  they  were  willrag  to  stand  by  the  Emperor  iu  cases  where 
the  empty  dignity  of  tbe  imperial  crown  was  impugned,  oroa 
some  particular  occasions, — e.g.  in  a  contest  with  the  citie^ 
— but  abandoned  him  when  he  aimed  at  seriously  asserting 
his  authority  against  the  eeculor  power  of  the  clergy,  of 
against  other  princes. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  German  emperors  sought  to 
realise  their  title  in  Italy,  so,  on  tbe  other  hand,  Italy  had  ita 
political  centre  in  Germany.  The  interest  of  tho  two  coun- 
tries were  thus  linked  together,  and  neither  could  gain  poli- 
tical consolidation  within  itself.  In  the  brilliant  period  o( 
tho  Hohermtaiifen  dynasty,  individuals  of  commanding  cha- 
racter sustained  the  dignity  of  the  throne ; — aovereigna  lito 
Frederick  Barbarosaa,  in  whom  the  imperial  power  maai' 
tested  itself  in  its  greatest  majesty,  and  who  by  bis  personal 
qualities  succeeded  in  attacmng  the  subject  princes  to  Ui 
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I  btereats.  Tet  brilliaHt  as  the  history  of  the  Hohenataufen 
'dynasty  may  appear,  and  Btirring  as  might  have  been  the 
contest  with  the  Church,  the  former  preaents  oo  the  whole 
notliiiig  more  than  the  tragedy  of  this  house  itaelf,  and  the 
latter  had  no  important  result  in  the  sphere  of  Spirit.  The 
cities  were  indeed  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  imperial 
■uthority,  and  their  deputies  swore  to  observe  the  decisions 
of  the  Eoncalian  Diet ;  hut  they  kept  their  word  no  longer 
than  they  were  compelled  to  do  so.  Their  sense  of  obliga- 
fion  depended  exclusively  on  the  direct  consciousuesB  of  a 
Huperior  power  ready  to  enforce  it.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
£mperar  Frederick  I.  asked  the  deputies  of  the  cities  whether 
they  bad  not  sworn  to  the  eonditioua  of  peace,  they  answer- 
ed: "Tea,  but  not  that  we  would  observe  them,"  The  re- 
sult was  that  Frederick  I.  at  the  Peace  of  Constance  (1183) 
was  obliged  to  concede  to  them  a.  virtual  independence ;  al- 
though he  appended  the  stipulation,  that  in  this  coucesaion 
their  feudal  ooligationa  to  the  German  Empire  were  under- 
atood  to  be  reserved.  The  contest  between  the  Emperors 
and  the  Popes  regarding  investitures  was  aettled  at  the  close 
of  1122  by  Henry  V.  and  Pope  CnlixtusII.  on  these  terms: 
the  Emperor  was  to  invest  with  tlie  sceptre  ;  the  Pope  with 
the  ring  and  crosier;  the  chapter  were  to  elect  the  Bishops 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  or  of  imperial  commissioners ; 
then  the  Emperor  was  to  invest  the  Biahoji  as  a  secular  feu- 
datory with  the  tempornlia,  while  tho  ecclesiastical  investiture 
■was  reserved  for  the  Pope.  Thus  the  protracted  contest 
between  the  secular  and  spiritual  powera  waa  at  length  set 
»t  reat. 


V  CHAPTER  II. 

THE   CRCSADES. 

The  Church  gained  the  victory  in  the  atruggle  referred  to 
in  the  prerious  chapter ;  aud  in  tliis  way  secured  as  decided 
a  supremacy  iu  Germany,  as  she  did  in  the  other  states  of 
Europe  by  a  calmer  process.  She  made  herself  mistress  of 
■11  the  relations  of  lite,  and  of  science  and  art ;  aud  she  * 
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the  permaucnt  repository  of  spiritual  treaaarcB.     Tet  not 

withBtaniling  this  tuU  and  complete  deTcIopinent  of  ecdeK» 
tical  life,  we  find  a  deGciencj  and  consequent  craving  mint' 
featiug  itself  in  Christendom,  and  which  drove  it  out  of  ibelt 
To  understand  this  wont,  we  must  revert  to  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion  iteeli',  and  particularly  to  that  aspect 
«f  it  by  which  it  has  a  footing  in  the  Present  in  the  cos- 
•ciouaness  of  its  votariea. 

The  objective  doctrines  of  Christianity  hod  been  already  W 
firmly  settled  by  tlie  Couacila  of  the  Church,  tbat  neilba 
the  mediaval  nor  any  other  philosophy  could  develope  tiiea 
further,  except  iu  the  way  of  eralting  tUeni  intellectually, » 
that  they  might  be  satisfactory  as  preaentinj;  tiie  Jarm  A 
Thought.  And  one  essential  point  in  this  doctrine  was  tbs 
recognition  of  the  Divine  Nature  as  not  in  any  seoae  an 
other-world  existence  [ein  Jenseils],  but  aa  in  unity  witi 
Human  Natureinthe  Present  and  Actual.  But  this  Preseim 
is  at  the  same  time  exclusively  Spiritual  Presence.  Chrirt 
as  a  particular  human  personality  has  left  the  world;  bis 
temporal  eiiatence  is  only  a  past  one— i.e.,  it  exists  only  in 
mental  conception.  And  since  the  Divine  existence  on  eartli 
ia  essentially  of  a  spiritual  character,  it  cannot  appear  in  tlie 
form  of  a  Dalai-Lama.  The  Pope,  however  high  his  posititm 
as  Head  of  Christendom  and  Vicar  of  Christ,  calls  himself 
only  the  Servant  of  Servants,  How  then  did  the  Church 
realize  Christ  ^mdejinite  and  present  existence?  The  prin- 
cipal form  of  this  realization  was,  as  remarked  abore,  tbs 
Holy  Supper,  in  the  form  it  presented  as  the  Mass :  in  this 
the  Life,  Suffering,  and  Death  of  the  actual  Christ  wa» 
verily  present,  as  an  eternal  and  daily  repeated  sacrifice. 
Christ  appears  as  a  definite  and  present  existence  in  ■ 
sensuous  form  aa  the  Sott,  consecrated  by  the  Priest;  w 
far  all  is  satisfactory  !  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  Church,  ths 
Spirit  of  Christ,  tbat  attains  in  this  ordinance  direct  and  full 
assurance.  But  the  most  prominent  feature  in  this  aacra- 
ment  is,  that  tlio  process  by  which  Deity  is  manifested,  is 
conditioned  by  the  limitations  of  particularity — that  the 
Host,  this  Thing,  ia  set  up  to  bo  adored  as  G-od.  The 
Church  then  might  have  been  able  to  content  itself  with  this 
Bcnsuous  presence  of  Deity ;  ^t  when  it  ia  ones  granted 
that  Ood  eiiats  in  external  plienomenal  presence,  ' 
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stomal  manifestation  iinmedintely  becomes  infiDitely  varied ; 
i^ftr  the  need  of  this  presence  is  infiDite.  Tims  innumerable 
•JBBtauces  wiJl  occur  in  the  experience  of  the  Church,  in 
'■which  Christ  has  appeared  to  one  nnd  another,  in  various 
idaces  ;  and  atill  more  frequently  hia  divine  Jlother,  who  as 
"■tanding  nearer  to  humanity,  is  a  second  mediator  between 
■ihe  Mediator  and  man  (the  miracle-working  images  of  the 
"Virgin  are  in  tlieiE  way  Hosts,  since  they  supply  a  benign 
laid  gracious  presence  of  God).  In  all  places,  therefore, 
.tliere  will  occur  manifeatations  of  the  Heavenly,  in  specially 
,ffraciou3  appearanceB,  the  stigmatn  of  Christ's  Passion,  &o. ; 
'.Olid  the  Divine  will  be  realized  in  miracha  as  detached  and 
isohited  phenomena.  In  the  period  in  question  the  Church 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  world  of  miracie ;  to  the  community 
of  devout  and  pious  persons  natural  existence  has  utterly 
loBt  its  stability  ajid  certainty;  rather,  absolute  certainty 
has  turned  against  it,  and  the  Divine  is  not  conceived  of 
by  Christendom  under  conditions  of  universality  as  the  law 
and  nature  of  Spirit,  hut  reveals  itself  in  isolated  and  de- 
tached phenomena,  in  which  the  rational  form  of  existence 
is  utterly  perverted. 

In  this  complete  development  of  the  Church,  we  may  find 
n  deficiency :  but  what  can  be  felt  as  a  want  by  it  t  What 
compels  it,  in  this  state  of  perfect  satisfaction  and  enjoy- 
ment, to  wish  for  something  else  within  the  limits  of  its  own 
principles —without  apostatizing  from  itself?  Those  mira- 
culous images,  places,  and  times,  are  only  isolated  points, 
momentary  appearances, — arc  not  an  embodiment  of  Deity, 
not  of  the  highest  and  absolute  kind.  The  Host,  the  supreme 
niflnifeetation,  is  to  be  found  indeed  in  inuunierohle  churches; 
Christ  is  therein  transubstantiated  to  a  present  and  parti- 
cular existence :  hut  this  itself  is  of  a  vagne  and  general 
character ;  it  is  not  his  actual  and  very  presence  as  particu- 
larized in  Space.  That  presence  has  passed  away,  as  regards 
time  ;  hut  as  spatial  and  as  concrete  in  apace  it  has  a  mundane 

fermanence  in  this  particular  sjot,  this  particular  village,  &c. 
t  id  then  this  mundane  existence  [in  Palestine]  which 
Christendom  desiderates,  which  it  is  resolved  on  attaining. 
Pilgrims  in  crowds  had  indeed  been  able  to  enjoy  it ;  but 
the  approach  to  the  hallowed  localities  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
InfideH  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  Christendom  that  the  Holy 
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Places  and  the  Sepulclire  of  Christ  in  particular  are  aol  ia 
poBseBBioo  of  the  Church.  In  this  feeling  CbriateEdom  vu 
united;  cooBequentlr  the  Oratadet  were  uadertaken,  whoM 
object  was  not  the  furtheraEce  of  any  special  interests  on 
the  part  of  the  several  states  that  engaged  iu  them,  hi 
Himply  and  solely  the  conq\teat  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Ths  West  ouce  more  sallied  forth  in  hostile  array  agaiuit 
the  Baat.  As  in  the  eipedition  of  the  Q-reeks  agaioat  Troy, 
BO  here,  the  invadin"  hosts  were  entirely  composed  of  inde- 
pendent feudal  lords  and  knights ;  though  they  were  uot 
united  under  a  real  individuahty,  as  were  tlie  Greeks  under 
Agamemnon  or  Alexander.  Christendom,  on  the  contnujp 
was  engaged  in  an  undertakiog  wliose  object  was  tlie  securing 
of  the  d^nile  and  preienf  existence  [of  Deity] — the  raU 
culmination  of  Individuality,  This  object  impelled  the  Wtrt 
against  the  Bnst,  and  this  is  the  essential  interest  of  the 
(S-usades. 

The  first  aod  immediate  commencement  of  the  Crussdea 
was  made  iu  the  West  itself.  Many  thousands  of  Jews  were 
massacred,  and  their  property  seized  ;  and  after  this  terrible 
prelude  Christendom  began  its  march.  The  monk,  Petet 
the  Hermit  of  Amiens,  led  the  way  with  an  immense  troop 
of  rabble.  This  host  paased  in  the  greatest  disorder  througb 
Hungary,  and  robbed  and  plundered  an  they  went ;  but  their 
numbers  dwindled  away.and  only  a  few  reached  Constantinople, 
For  rational  considerations  were  out  of  the  question  ;  the  maw 
oftbem  believed  that  Godwould  be  their  immediate  guide  ami 
protector.  The  most  striking  proof  that  enthusiasm  almost 
robbed  the  nations  of  Europe  of  their  senses,  ia  supplied  by 
the  fact  that  at  a  later  time  troops  of  children  ran  away  irom 
theirparentH,  and  went  to  3Iaraeilles,  tliere  to  take  ship  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Pew  reached  it ;  the  rest  were  sold  by  tbe 
merchants  to  the  Saracens  as  slaves. 

At  last,  with  much  trouble  and  immense  loss,  more  regidar 
armies  attained  the  desired  object ;  they  beheld  themaeltes 
in  possession  of  all  the  Holy  Races  of  note — Bethlehem, 
Gethsemane,  Golgotha,  and  even  the  Solif  Sepulchre.  In 
the  whole  expedition, — iu  all  the  acts  of  the  Christiana,— 
appeared  that  enormous  contrast  (a  feature  characteristic  of 
the  age)— the  transition  on  the  part  of  the  Crusading  host 
from  the  greatest  ejcesses  aud  outrages  tj  the  profoundeat 
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■'  contrition  and  humiliation.  Still  dripping  witli  tli6  blood  cA 
»  the  slaughtered  iahabltaats  of  Jerusalem,  tlie  Christiana  fell 
t  down  on  their  facea  at  the  toml)  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  di- 
^   rected  their  fervent  auppli cation b  to  him. 

Thua  did  Christendom  corae  into  the  posBoaaion  of  its 
highest  good.  Jerusalem  was  made  a  kingdom,  and  the 
entire  feudal  system  was  introduced  there — a  constitution, 
whicli,  in  prescDce  of  the  Saracens,  was  certainly  the  worst 
that  could  be  adopted.  Another  crusade  in  the  year  1204 
resulted  in  the  conqueet  of  CoustaDtinople  and  the  estab- 
liahmeut  of  a  Latin  Empire  there,  Christendom,  therefore, 
liad  appeased  its  religious  craving ;  it  could  now  veritably 
walk  unobstructed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Saviour,  Whole 
Bhiploada  of  earth  were  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  to 
Europe.  Of  Christ  himself  no  corporeal  relics  could  be 
obtained,  for  he  was  arisen :  the  Sacred  Handkerchief,  the 
Cross,  and  lastly  the  Sepulchre,  were  the  most  venerated 
memorials.  But  in  the  Srave  is  found  the  real  point  of 
retroversion ;  it  is  in  the  grave  that  all  the  vanity  of  the 
Sensuous  perishes.  At  the  Holy  Sepulchre  the  vanity  of 
[the  cherished]  opinion  passes  away  [the  fancies  by  whicli 
the  substance  of  truth  has  been  obscured  disappear]  [  there 
all  la  aeriousness.  In  the  negation  of  that  definite  and  pre-^ 
gent  embodiment — i.e.  of  the  Sensuoua — it  is  that  the  turmng- 
point  in  question  is  found,  and  those  words  have  an  ap- 
plication :  "  Thou  wouldst  not  sufl'er  thy  Holy  One  to  sec 
corruption."  Cliristendom  was  not  to  dud  its  ultimatum 
of  truth  in  the  grave.  At  tliis  sepulchre  the  Christian 
vorld  received  a  second  time  the  response  given  to  tha 
disciples  when  they  sought  tha  body  of  the  Lord  there : 
"  Wk^  teek  ye  tie  living  among  the  dead?  He  it  not  here,. 
hut  it  risen."  Tou  must  not  look  for  the  principle  of  your 
religion  in  tlie  Sensuous,  in  the  grave  among  the  dead,  but 
m  the  living  Spirit  in  yourselves.  "W^e  have  seen  how  the 
vaat  idea  of  the  union  of  the  Finite  with  the  Infinite  waa 
perverted  to  aueh  a  degree  as  that  men  looked  for  a  definite 
embodiment  of  the  Infinite  iu  a  mere  isolated  outward  object 
[the  Host].  Christendom  found  the  empty  Sepulchre, "hut 
not  the  union  of  the  Secular  and  the  Eternal;  and  so  it  lost 
the  Holy  Land,  It  was  practically  undeceived ;  and  tha 
result  which  it  brought  back  witL  it  waa  of  a  negative  kindt 
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vii.,  tliat  the  definite  embodiment  wbich  it  was  aeekiDg,  vna 
to  be  looked  for  in  Subjective  Consciougneta  alone,  and  in  no 
external  object ;  that  the  definite  form  in  question,  presenting 
the  union  of  the  Secular  with  the  EtemaJ,  ia  the  Spiritod 
eelf-cognizant  independenc*  of  the  individual.  Thai  the 
world  attains  the  eonvictioit  that  man  must  look  within  him- 
sell' for  that  definite  embodiment  of  being  ■which  ia  of  a  divine 
rature :  subjectivity  thereby  receives  absolute  authorizatioa. 
and  claims  to  determine  for  itself  the  relation  [of  all  thit 
exists]  to  the  Divine,*  This  then  was  the  absolute  reaulUf 
the  CruBades,  and  from  them  we  may  date  the  commencement 
of  self-reliance  and  spontaneous  activity.  The  West  bade 
an  eternal  farewell  to  the  East  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
gained  a  coraprehenaiou  of  its  own  principle  of  subjedjre 
infinite  Freedom.  Christendom  never  appeared  again  on 
the  scene  of  liistory  as  one  tody. 

Crusades  of  another  kind,  hearing  somewhat  the  character 
of  wars  with  a  view  to  mere  secular  conquest,  but  which 
imvolved  a  religious  interest  also,  were  the  contests  wi^ed 
by  Spain  against  the  Saracens  in  the  peninsula  itself.  The 
Christians  had  been  shut  up  in  a  comer  by  the  Arabs;  but 
they  gained  upon  their  adversaries  in  streDgth,  because  tiie 
Saracens  in  Spain  and  AJVica  were  engaged  in  war  in 
various  directions,  and  were  divided  among  themselves.  The 
Spaniards,  united  with  Frank  koights,  undertook  frequent 
expeditions  against  the  Saracens ;  and  in  this  collision  of  the 
Christiana  with  the  chivalry  of  the  East — with  its  freedom 
and  perfect  independence  of  soul— the  former  became  alsc 
partakers  in  this  freedom.  Spain  gives  us  the  fairest  pio- 
tnre  of  the  kuightliood  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  its  hero  is 
the  Cid.  Several  Crusades.,  the  records  of  which  eicite  onr 
unmised  loathing  and  detestation,  were  undertaken  against 
the  South  of  France  also.  Thereaniesthetic  culture  bad  de. 
veloped  itself:  the  Troubadours  had  introduced  a  freedom  of 
manners  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  under  the  Hohen- 
staofen  Emperors  in  Germany ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  former  had  in  it  something  affected,  while  the  latter  was  of 
a  more  genuine  kind.     But  as  in  "Upper  Italy,  ao  also  in  the 

I,  ke.  be~in  to  be  bronghl  to 
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^   South  of  France  fanatical  ideas  of  purity  had  been  introi 

'_-  duced;*  a  Crusade  waa  therefore  preached  against  that 
-—   country  by  Papal  authority.     St.  Dominic  entered  it  with 

',  a  vast  host  of  iavnders,  ivho,  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
-    pillaged  and  murdered  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  indis- 

^   criminately,  and  utterly  laid  waste  the  fair  region  which  they 

=^  inhabited, 

■*  Through  the  Crusades  the  Church  reached  the  completion 
of  ita  authority  :  it  had  achieved  the  perversion  of  religion 

~  and  of  tho  divine  Spirit ;  it  had  distorted  the  principle  of 
Christian  Freedom  to  a  wrongful  aud  immoral  slapery  of 
men's  souls ;  and  in  so  doing,   far  from  abolishing  lawless 

•  caprice  and  violence  and  supplanting  them  by  a  virtuous 
rule  of  its  own,  it  had  even  enlisted  them  in  the  service' 
of  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  the  Crusades  the  Pope  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  secular  power :  tho  Emperor  appeared 
only  in  a  subordiuate  position,  like  the  other  princes,  and 
waa  obliged  to  commit  both  the  initiative  and  the  executive 
to  the  Pope,  as  the  manifest  geaeralissirao  of  the  expedition. 
"We  have  already  seen  the  nahlo  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
presenting  the  aspect  of  chivalrous,  dignified  and  cultivated 
opponents  of  the  Papal  power,  when  Spirit  [the  moral  and 
intellectual  element  in  Christendom]  nad  given  up  the 
contest.  "We  have  seen  how  they  were  ultimately  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  Church  ;  which,  elastic  enough  to  sustain  any 
attack,  bore  down  all  opposition  and  would  not  move  a  st^, 
towards  conciliation.  The  fall  of  the  Church  was  not  to  be 
effected  by  open  violence ;  it  was  from  within, — by  the  power 
of  Spirit  and  oy  an  influence  that  wrought  its  way  upwards, — 
that  ruin  threatened  it.  Ee8pe<it  for  the  Papacy  could  not 
but  be  weakened  by  the  very  fact  that  the  lorty  aim  of  th©- 
Crusadea — the  satisfaction  eipected  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sensuous  Presence — was  not  attained.  As  little  did  the 
Popes  succeed  in  keeping  possession  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Zeal  for  the  holy  cause  was  eshausted  among  the  princes  of 
Europe.  Grieved  to  the  heart  by  the  defeat  of  tl)e  Chris- 
tiana, the  Popes  again  and  agaiu  urged  them  to  advance  to 
the  rescue  ;  but  lamentations  and  entreaties  were  vain,  and 

•  ThelErm  "Callmri"  (to3"poO  I'uritli,  wat  one  e(  ibe  moat  gtmnt 
dfeiKimlions  of  tire  iliwidtii;  srou  in  qiitstign.  Tbe  Ocruun  WOld 
"  Kcuei  "^heretic  is  bj  (ooio  derived  from  il. — TB. 
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they  could  effect  nothing.  Spirit,  diaappointed  witli  regard 
to  ita  craving  for  the  higbeat  I'orin  of  the  aenaiioua  preseDcs 
of  Deity,  fell  back,  upon  itaelf.  A  rupture,  the  first  of  itt 
kind  and  profound  as  it  was  novel,  took  place.  From  ttii 
tune  forward  we  witness  religioua  and  intellectual  mo»e- 
meuts  in  which  Spirit, — transcending  tbe  repulsive  and  ira- 
tional  eiiatence  by  which  it  ia  aurrounded, — either  finds  lU 
sphere  of  eierciae  within  itaelf,  and  drawa  upon  ita  own  re- 
sources  for  satisfaction,  or  throws  ita  energies  into  an  actiud 
world  of  general  and  morally  justified  aims,  which  are 
L  therefore  aima  conaouanb  with  Freedom.  The  efforts  thm 
f  originated  are  now  to  be  described :  they  were  the  nieana  by 
which  Spirit  was  to  be  prepared  to  comprehend  the  grand 
purpose  of  its  Freedom  in  a  form  of  greater  purity  and  moral 
ele  ratio  u. 

To  thia  class  of  movements  belongs  in  the  first  place  tk 
eetablisbment  of  mouaatic  and  chifalric  orders,  designed  bi 
carry  out  those  rulea  of  life  which  the  Church  had  distinctly 
enjoined  upon  its  membera.  That  renunciation  of  property, 
riches,  pleasures,  and  free  will,  which  the  Church  had  desig- 
nated  aa  tbe  highest  of  spiritual  attainments,  was  to  be  s 
reality — not  a  mere  profeasion,  The  eiiating  monastic  and 
other  institutions  that  had  aidopted  this  vow  of  renunciation, 
had  been  entirelr  sunk  in  the  corruption  of  woridliness.  Bat 
now  Spirit  sought  to  realize  in  the  sphere  of  the  principle  of 
negativity — purely  in  itself— what  the  Church  haa  demanded. 
The  more  immediate  occasion  of  this  movement  was  the  rise 
of  numerous  heresies  in  the  South  of  France  andltaly,  whose 
tendency  was  in  the  direction  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  un- 
belief which  was  now  gaining  ground,  but  which  the  Church 
justly  deemed  not  so  dangero  ua  as  those  hereaies.  To  counter- 
act these  evils,  new  tnonattie  orders  were  founded,  the  chiif 
of  which  wBB  that  of  the  Franciscans,  or  Mendicant  Friarp, 
whose  founder,  St.  Francis  of  Aasisi, — a  man  possessed  by 
on  enthusiasm  and  estatic  passion  that  passed  dl  bounds,— 
spent  his  life  in  continually  striving  tor  the  lofriest  purity. 
He  gave  an  impulse  of  the  same  kind  to  his  order ;  the  great- 
est fervour  of  devotion,  the  saciifice  of  all  pleasures  in  con- 
travention of  the  prevailing  woridliness  of  the  Church,  con- 
tinual penances,  tlie  severest  poverty  (the  FranciseanB  lived 
on  daily  alms) — were  therefore  peculiarly  characteristic  of  it. 
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ContemporaneouHly  with  it  aroae  the  Dominican  order, 
founded  by  St.  Domimc;  its  special  business  was  preactiiag. 
The  mendicant  friars  were  diffused  through  ChriBtendom  to 
ftn  incredible  extent ;  they  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  stand- 
ing apostolic  army  of  the  Pope,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
Btrongly  protested  against  his  worldliness.  The  FranciscauB 
were  powerful  allies  of  Louia  of  Bavaria  in  his  resistance  of 
the  Papa]  assumptions,  and  they  are  said  to  hare  been  the 
authors  of  the  position,  that  a  General  Council  was  higher 
authority  than  the  Pope;  but  subsequently  they  too  sank 
down  into  a  torpid  and  unintelligent  condition.  In  the  same 
■way  the  ecclesiastical  Orders  of  Knighthood  contemplated 
the  attainment  of  purity  of  Spirit.  We  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  peculiar  chivttlric  spirit  which  had  been 
developed  in  Spain  through  the  struggle  with  the  Saracena : 
the  same  spirit  was  diffused  as  the  result  of  the  Crusades 
through  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  ferocity  and  savage 
valour  that  characterized  the  predatory  life  of  the  barbarians 
— pacified  and  brought  to  a  settled  state  by  possession,  and 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  equals— was  elevated  by  reli- 
gion and  then  kindled  to  a  nobie  enthusiasm  through  con- 
templating the  boundless  magnanimity  of  Oriental  prowess. 
For  Christianity  also  contains  the  element  of  bounaleag  ab- 
straction and  freedom ;  the  Oriental  chivalrie  spirit  found 
therefore  in  Occidental  hearts  a.  response,  which  paved  the 
■way  for  their  attaining  a  nobler  virtue  than  they  had  pre- 
■riously  known.  Ecclesiastical  orders  of  knighthood  were  in- 
stituted on  a  basis  resembling  that  of  the  monastic  fraterni- 
ties. The  same  conventual  vow  of  renunciation  was  imposed 
on  their  members— ^the  giving  up  ofall  that  was  worldly.  But 
at  the  same  time  they  uadertoob  the  defence  of  the  pilgrims! 
their  first  duty  therefore  was  knightly  bravery ;  ultimately, 
they  were  also  pledged  to  the  sustenance  and  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  sick.  The  Orders  of  Knighthood  were  divided 
into  three :  that  of  St.  John,  tliat  of  tlie  Temple,  and  th©^ 
Teutonic  Order.  These  associations  are  esaeotially  distin- 
guished from  the  self-aeeking  principle  of  feudalism.  Their 
inembera  sacrificed  themselves  with  almost  suicidal  bravery 
for  a  common  interest.  Thus  these  Orders  transcended 
the  cirele  of  their  immediate  environment,  and  formed  a 
aetwork  of  fraternal  coalition  over  the  whole  of  Europe^ 
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But  their  me mb era  sank  down  to  the  level  of  vulgar  iateieit^  I 
and  tlie  Orders  becaue  in  the  sequel  a  proWsional  institute  I 
I'or  the  nobility  generally,  rather  than  anything  else.    The    | 
Order  of  the  Temple  was  even  accused  of  formiug  a  religjon    | 
of  its  own,  and  of  having  renounced  Ciirist  in  the  creed  wfidi,    I 
under  the  influence  of  the  Oriental  Spirit,  it  had  adopted.      I 
A  second  impulsion,  having  a  similar  origin,  waa  that  in   I 
the  direction  of  Science.    The  development  of  Thought— the  1 
abstractly  Universal — now  bad  its  commencement,     Thow 
fraternal  osaociationa  themselves,  having  a  common  object,    I 
in  whose  eervice  their  members  were  enlisted,  point  to  tbe 
fact  that  a  general  principle  was  beginning  to  be  recognized, 
and  which  gradually  became  conscious  of  its  power.  Thouglit 
was  first  directed  to  Theology,  which  now  became  Philosopby 
under  the  name  of  Scholastic  Divinity.     For  philosophy  ami 
theology  have   the  Divine  as  their  common    object;'  aai 
although  the  theology  of  the    Church  was  a  stereotyped 
dogma,  the  impulse  now  arose  to  justify  this  body  of  Qoc- 
trine  in  the  view  of  Thought.     "  When  we  have  arrived  at 
Faith,"  says  the  celebrated  aeholastic,  Anselm,  "  it  is  a  piece 
of  negligence  to  stop  short  of  convincing  ourselves,  by  the 
aid  of  Thought,  of  tbat  to  which  we  have  given  credence," 
But  tliua  conditioned  Thought  waa  not  free,  for  its  material 
was  already  posited  ab  extra :  it  waa  to  the  proof  of  this  nm- 
terial  that  philosophy  devoted  its  energies.  But  Thou''ht  aag- 
geated  a  variety  of  questions,  the  complete  answer  to  whiA 
waa  not  given  directly  in  the  symbols  of  the  Chiirch ;  aad 
since  the  Church  had  not  decided  respecting  them,  thej 
were  legitimate  subjecta  of  con  trove  rsj'.     Philosophy  wm 
indeed  called  an  anoilla^dei,  for  it  waa  in  subjection  to  that 
material  of  the    Church's  creed,  which  had  been  already 
definitely  settled ;  but  yet  it  was  impossible  for  the  oppo- 
sition between  Thought  and  Eelief  not  to  manifest  itselt 
As  Europe  presented  the    spectacle  of  chivalric  contests 
generally— paaaagea  of  arms  and  tournaments — it  was  noic 
the  theatre  for  intellectual  jousting  also.     It  is  incredible  to 
what  an  extent  the  abstract  forms  of  Tlioogbt  were  developed, 
and  what  desterity  was  neguired  in  the  use  of  them.     This 
intellectual  tourneyinq;  for  the  sake  of  eshibiting  skill,  and 
as  a  diversion  (for  it  was  not  the  doctrines  themselves,  bat 
only  the  forms  in  irhieh  they  were  couched  that  made  th« 
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jf  «ubject  of  debate),  was  chiefly  prosecuted  and  brought  t 
^  perfection  in  France.  France,  i  ii  fact,  began  at  that  time  to 
■^  'co  regarded  as  the  centre  of  Cbriatendom :  there  the  scheme 
^  of  the  first  Crusades  originated,  and  French  armies  carried 
i*  it  out ;  there  the  Popes  took  refuge  in  tlieir  struggles  with 
g-  the  German  emperors  and  with  the  Norraan  princes  of 
f  Kaples  and  Sicily,  nnd  there  for  a  time  thej  miide  a  con- 
I     tinuoua  sojourn, — We  also  observe  in  the  period  subsequeut 

(to  the  Crusades,  commencements  of  Art— of  Painting,  via.  s  j 
even  during  their  continuance  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  had  1 
loade  its  appearance.     Spirit,  unable  to  satisfy  its  craving!^ 
created  for  itself  by  imagination  fairer  forms  and  in  a  calmer   | 
"and  freer  manner  than  the  actual  world  could  offer. 
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THE  TRANSITION  FBOM  FEUDALISM  TO  MONABCBY. 

Tbe  moral  phenomena  above  mentioned,  tending  in  tlie 
direction  of  a  general  principle,  were  partly  of  a  subjective, 
partly  of  a  speculative  order.  Ent  we  must  now  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  practical  political  movements  of  the 
period,  l^lie  advance  wbich  that  period  witnessed,  presents 
a  negative  aspect  in  so  far  as  it  involves  the  termination  of 
the  away  of  individual  caprice  and  of  the  isolation  of  power. 
Its  affirmative  aspect  is  the  rise  of  a  aupremo  authority 
whoae  dominion  embraces  all — a  political  power  properly 
80  called,  whose  subjects  enjoy  an  equality  of  rights,  and 
in  which  the  will  of  the  individual  is  subordinated  to 
that  common  interest  which  underlies  the  whole.  This  is 
the  advance  from  Feudalism  to  Monareliy.  The  principle  of 
feudal  sovereignty  is  the  oufmird  force  of  individuals — 
itrinces,  liege  lords  j  it  is  a  force  destitute  of  intrinsic  right. 
The  subjects  of  such  a  Constitution  are  vassala  of  a  superior 
prince  or  seigneur,  to  whom  they  have  stipulated  duties  to 
perform  ;  but  whether  they  perform  these  duties  or  ntA, 
depends  upon  the  seigneur's  being  able  to  induce  them  bo  to 
do,  by  force  of  character  or  by  grant  of  favours  :—conr 
veraely,  the  recognition  of  those  feudal  claims  themselves  was 
extorted  by  violence  in  the  first  instance ;  and  the  fulfilmeofc 
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of  the  corresponding  duties  could  be  secured  onlybjti* 
constant  cierciee  of  the  power  which  was  the  sole  bnaieot 
the  ciainia  iu  question.  The  monarchical  priaciple  also  im- 
plies a  supreme  authority,  but  it  is  an  authority  over  pereou 
possessing  no  independeut  power  to  support  their  individuil 
caprice;  where  we  have  no  longer  caprice  opposed  to  caprieei 
for  the  supremacy  implied  in  monarchy  is  essentially  a  powef 
emanating  from  a  pohtical  body,  and  is  pledged  to  the  hi- 
therance  of  that  equitable  purpose  on  which  the  constitatiffl 
of  a  state  is  based.  Feudal  sovereignty  is  a  polyarchy;  m 
see  nothing  but  Lords  and  Serfs ;  in  Monarchy,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  one  Lord  and  no  Serf,  for  servitude  is  abro. 
gated  by  it,  and  in  it  Right  and  Law  are  recognized;  itia 
the  source  of  real  freedom.  Thus  in  monarehj  the  caprice 
of  individuals  is  kept  under,  and  a  common  gubernatoriil 
interest  established.  In  the  suppressioa  of  those  isnlUed 
powers,  as  also  in  the  resistance  made  to  that  suppressiau, 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  desire  for  a  lawful  and 
equitable  state  of  things,  or  the  wiah  to  indulge  individuii 
caprice,  is  the  impelling  motive.  Eeaistance  to  kioglj 
authority  is  entitled  Liberty,  and  is  lauded  as  legitimate  uid 
noble  when  the  idea  of  arbitrary  will  is  associated  with  thil 
authority.  But  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  individual  eierl- 
ing  itself  so  as  to  subjugate  a  whole  body  of  men,  a  com- 
munity is  formed ;  and  comparing  this  state  of  things  with 
that  in  wiiich  every  point  ie  a  centre  of  capricious  violence, 
we  find  a  much  smaller  number  of  points  exposed  to  such 
■violence.  The  great  extent  of  such  a  sovereignty  necessi- 
tates general  arrangements  for  the  purposes  of  organization, 
and  those  who  govern  in  accordance  with  those  arrange- 
ments are  at  the  same  time,  in  virtue  of  their  office  itself, 
obedient  to  the  state:  Vassals  become  Officers  of  State, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the  laws  by  which  the  state  a 
regulated.  But  since  this  monarchy  is  developed  from  feu- 
dalism, it  bears  in  the  first  inatauce  the  stamp  of  the  system 
from  which  it  sprang.  Individuals  quit  their  isolated  capa- 
city and  become  members  of  Estates  [or  Orders  of  the 
Eealm]  and  Corporations  j  the  vassals  are  powerful  only  by 
combination  as  an  Order ;  in  contraposition  to  them  the  cities 
constitute  Powera  in  virtue  of  their  communal  existence. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  inevitably  ceases  to  Iw 
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mere  arbitrary  sway.  Tho  consent  of  the  Estates  and  Cor- 
porations is  essential  to  its  maintenance ;  and  if  the  prince 
wishes  to  have  that  consent,  he  must  will  what  is  just  and 
reasonable. 

We  now  see  a  Constitution  embracing  various  Orders, 
while  Eeudal  rule  knows  no  such  Orders.  We  observe  the 
transition  from  feudalism  to  monarchy  taking  place  in  three 
ways: 

1.  Sometimes  the  lord  paramount  ^ains  a  mastery  over 
Ills  independent  vassals,  by  subjugatmg  their  individual 
power, — thus  making  himself  sole  rider. 

2.  Sometimes  the  princes  free  themselves  from  the  feudal 
relation  altogether,  and  become  the  territorial  lords  of 
certain  states ;  or  lastly 

3.  The  lord  paramount  unites  the  particular  lordships 
that  own  him  as  their  superior,  with  his  own  particular 
suzerainty,  in  a  more  peaceful  way,  and  thus  becomes  master 
of  the  whole. 

These  processes  do  not  indeed  present  themselves  in 
histoiy  in  that  pure  and  abstract  form  in  which  they  are 
exhibited  here :  often  we  find  more  modes  than  one  appear- 
ing contemporaneously ;  but  one  or  the  other  always  pre- 
dominates. The  cardinal  consideration  is  that  the  basis  and 
essential  condition  of  such  a  political  formation  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  particular  nationalities  in  which  it  had 
its  birth.  Europe  presents  particular  nations,  constituting 
a  unity  in  their  very  nature,  and  having  the  absolute  ten- 
dency to  form  a  state.  All  did  not  succeed  in  attaining 
this  political  unity :  we  have  now  to  consider  them  severally 
in  reiation*to  the  change  thus  introduced. 

First,  as  regards  the  Boman  empire,  the  connection 
between  Germany  and  Italy  naturally  results  from  the  idea 
of  that  empire:  the  secular  dominion  united  with  the 
spiritual  was  to  constitute  one  whole;  but  this  state  of 
tnings  was  rather  the  object  of  constant  struggle  than  one 
actually  attained.  In  G-ermany  and  Italy  the  transition  from 
the  feudal  condition  to  monarchy  involved  the  entire  abro- 
gation of  the  former:  the  vassals  became  independent 
monarchs. 

Germany  had  always  embraced  a  great  variety  of  stocks  :— 
Swabians,  Bavarians,  Franks,  Thuringians,  Saxons,  6urg|asL« 
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dtans  t  to  theae  must  be  added  the  Sclaves  of  Buherais,  dv- 
manised  Sclaves  in  Mecklenburg,  in  Brandenburg,  and  ins 
part  of  Saxonj  and  Auatria  ;  bo  that  no  such  cotobination  ■ 
took  place  ia  France  was  possible,  Italy  presented  a  similar 
state  of  thingB.  The  LombardH  had  eatablished  tbemselvm 
there,  wbilo  the  Greeke  still  poasesaed  the  Exarchate  ami 
Lower  Italy:  the  Normans  too  established  a  kingdom  of 
their  own  in  Lower  Italy,  and  the  Saracens  maintained  theif 

Sound  for  a  time  in  Sicily.  When  the  rule  of  the  honseof 
ohenstaufen  was  terminated,  barbarism  got  t!ie  upper 
hand  throughout  Germany;  the  country  being  broken  up 
into  several  aovereigntiea,  m  which  a  forceful  despotism  nie- 
Tailed.  It  was  the  maxim  of  the  electoral  princes  to  rai» 
only  weak  princes  to  the  imperial  throne ;  they  even  said 
the  imperial  dignity  to  foreigners,  Thus  the  unity  of  the 
state  was  virtually  annulled.  A  number  of  centres  of  power 
were  formed,  each  of  which  was  a  predatory  state  ;  the  legsl 
constitution  recognized  by  feudalism  was  dissolved,  and  gave 
place  to  undisguised  violence  and  plunder;  and  powerfiil 
prineeB  made  themselves  lords  of  the  country.  After  the 
interregnum  the  Count  of  Hapsburg  waa  elected  Emperor, 
and  the  House  of  Hapsburg  continued  to  fill  the  imperial 
throne  with  but  little  interruption.  These  emperors  were 
obliged  to  create  a  force  of  their  own,  as  the  princes  would 
not  grant  them  an  adeijuate  power  attached  to  the  empire. 
But  that  state  of  absolute  anarchy  was  at  last  put  an  end  to 
by  associations  having  general  aims  in  view.  In  tho  dtJM 
themaelvcB  we  see  associations  of  a  minor  order ;  but  now 
cimfederationa  of  cities  were  formed  with  a  common  interest 
in  the  suppresaion  of  predatory  violence.  Of  this  kind  was 
the  Sangealic  League  in  the  North,  the  Shenish  Leaaite 
consisting  of  cities  lying  along  the  IDiine,  and  the  Sipaiian 
League.  The  aim  of  all  theae  confederations  waa  resistance 
to  the  feudal  lords ;  and  even  princes  united  with  the  cities 
with  a  view  to  the  subversion  of  the  feudal  condition  anA. 
the  restoration  of  a  peaceful  state  of  things  throughout  Qie 
couutry.  What  tlie  state  of  society  was  under  feudal  sovs- 
reignty  is  evident  from  the  notorious  association  formed  tea 
esecuting  criminal  justice  :  it  was  a  private  tribimal,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Yehmfferieht,  held  secret  sittings;  its 
4hief  seat  was  the  north-vest  of  Germany.     A  peculiar 
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peasant  association  was  also  formed.  In  Germany  llie 
peasants  were  bondmen ;  many  of  them  took  refuge  in  tlie 
towns,  or  settled  down  as  freemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  towns  (PfahlbUrger)  ;  but  in  Switzerland  a  peasant 
fraternity  was  established.  The  peasants  of  Uri,  Schwyz, 
and  TJnterwalden  were  under  imperial  governors ;  for  the 
Swiss  governments  were  not  the  property  of  private  pos- 
sessors, but  were  official  appointments  of  the  Empire.  These 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Hapsburg  line  wished  to  secure  to  their 
own  house.  The  peasants,  with  club  and  iron-studded  mace 
QMorgenstem],  returned  victorious  from  a  contest  with  the 
naughty  steel-clad  nobles,  armed  with  spear  and  sword,  and 
practised  in  the  chivalric  encounters  of  the  tournament. 
Another  invention  also  tended  to  deprive  the  nobility  of  the 
ascendancy  which  they  owed  to  their  accoutrements, — ^that  of 
gunpowder.  Humanity  needed  it,  and  it  made  its  appear- 
ance forthwith.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  freeing 
the  world  from  the  dominion  of  physical  force,  and  placing 
the  various  orders  of  society  on  a  level.  With  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  weapons  they  used,  vanished  also  that 
between  lords  and  serfs.  And  before  gunpowderfortifiedplaces 
were  no  longer  impregnable,  so  that  strongholds  and  castles 
now  lose  their  importance.  We  may  indeed  be  led  to  lament 
the  decay  or  the  depreciation  of  the  practical  value  of  per- 
sonal valour — the  bravest,  the  noblest  may  be  shot  down 
l^  a  cowardly  wretch  at  safe  distance  in  an  obscure  lurking 
place;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  gunpowder  has  made  a 
rational,  considerate  bravery — Spiritual  valour — the  essential 
to  martial  success.  Only  through  this  instrumentality 
could  that  superior  order  of  valour  be  called  forth — that 
Talour  in  which  the  heat  of  personal  feeling  has  no  share  f 
for  the  discharge  of  fire-arms  is  directed  against  a  body  of 
men — an  abstract  enemy,  not  individual  combatants.  The 
warrior  goes  to  meet  deadly  peril  calmly,  sacrificing  himself 
for  the  common  wenl ;  and  the  valour  of  cultivated  nations  is 
diaracterized  by  the  very  fact,  that  it  does  not  rely  on  the 
strone  arm  alone,  but  places  its  confidence  essentially  in  the 
intelligence,  the  generalship,  the  character  of  its  commanders; 
and,  as  was  the  case  among  the  ancients,  in  a  firm  coqi» 
bination  and  unity  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  forces  thef 
eommand. 
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la  iilaly,  as  already  noticed,  we  behold  tbe  same  apectatls 
na  in  Germany — the  attainaient  of  an  independent  position 
by  isolated  centres  of  power.  In  that  country,  warfare  in 
tde  hands  of  the  Condottieri  became  a  regular  businesi 
The  towns  were  obliged  to  attend  to  their  trading  concerne, 
and  therefore  employed  mercenary  troops,  whose  leaden 
often  became  feudal  lords  ;  Francis  Sforza  even  made  himself 
Duke  of  Milan.  In  Florence,  the  Medici,  a  family  of  ^le^ 
tlianta,  rose  tc  power.  On  the  other  band,  the  larger  cities 
of  Italy  reduced  under  their  away  several  smaller  ones  and 
many  feudal  chiefs.  A  Papal  territory  was  likewise  formed. 
Tliere,  also,  a  very  large  number  of  feudal  lords  had  mads 
themselves  independent ;  by  degrees  thoy  all  became  sub- 
ject to  the  one  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  How  thorouglJv 
equitable  in  the  view  of  social  morality  such  a  aubjugn- 
tion  was,  is  evident  from  Machiavelli'a  celebrated  work 
"  The  Prince."  This  hook,  bas  often  been  thrown  aside  in 
disgust,  as  replete  with  the  maxims  of  the  most  revoltinf 
tyranny ;  but  nothing  worse  can  be  urged  against  it  than 
that  the  writer,  having  the  profound  conscIousneHS  of  the 
necessity  for  the  formation  of  a  State,  has  here  exhibited  the 
principles  on  which  alone  states  could  be  founded  in  the  ci^ 
eumatances  of  the  times.  The  chiefs  who  asserted  an  isolated 
independence,  and  the  power  they  arrogated,  must  be  entirely 
subdued  ;  and  though  we  cannot  reconcile  with  our  idea  of 
Freedom  ,t]ie  means  which  he  proposes  as  the  onlyefEcientones, 
and  regards  as  perfectly  justifiable — inasmuch  as  they  invoivs 
tbe  most  reckless  violence,  all  kinds  of  deception,  assassins 
tion,  and  so  forth — we  must  nevertheless  confess  that  the 
feudal  nobility,  whose  power  was  to  be  subdued,  were  assail- 
able in  no  other  way,  since  an  indomitable  contempt  for 
principle,  and  an  utter  depravity  of  morals,  were  thoroughly 
engramed  in  them. 

In  France  we  find  the  converse  of  that  which  occurred  ia 
Germany  and  Italy.  For  many  centuries  the  Kings  of 
France  possessed  only  a  very  small  domain,  so  that  many  of 
their  vassals  were  more  powerful  than  themselves :  but  it 
was  a  ^at  advantage  to  the  royal  dignity  in  France,  that 
the  prmciple  of  hereditary  monarchy  was  firmly  eatablished 
there.  The  consideration  it  enjoyed  was  increased  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  corporations  and  cities  had  their  righti 
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I  snd  privileges  confirmed  by  the  kiug,  and  that  the  appeals  to 
!  the  supreme  feudal  tribunal— the  Court  of  Peera,  coosiating  of 
twelve  members  enjoying  that  dignity — became  increasingly 
tVequent.  The  king's  influence  was  extended  by  hia  ofibrd- 
iiig  that  protection  which  only  the  throne  could  give.  But 
that  which  essentially  secured  respect  for  royalty,  even  . 
among  the  powerful  vassals,  was  the  increasing  pereoiuil  ] 
power  of  the  sovereign.  In  various  ways,  by  inheritance,  ' 
by  marriage,  by  force  of  arms,  &.c..,  the  Kings  had  come  into 
possession  of  many  Earldoms  [Grafschaflren]  and  several 
buchiea.  The  Diikes  of  Normandy  had,  however,  become 
Kings  of  England ;  and  thus  a  formidable  power  confronted 
France,  whose  interior  lay  open  to  it  bj[  way  of  Normandy. 
Besides  this  there  were  powerfal  Duchies  still  remaining ; 
nevertlieless,  the  King  was  not  a  mere  feudal  suzerain 
[Lehnsherr]  lihe  the  GerDian  Emperors,  but  had  become  a 
territorial  possessor  [Landesherr]  :  he  had  a  number  of 
barons  and  cities  under  him,  who  were  subject  to  bis  imme- 
diate jurisdiction ;  and  Louis  3X.  succeeded  in  rendering 
appeals  to  the  royal  tribunal  common  throughout  his  ](ing> 
dom.  The  towns  attained  a  position  of  greater  importance 
in  the  state.  For  when  the  king  needed  money,  and  all  his 
uaufll  resources — such  as  tuxes  and  forced  contributions  of  all 
iiinds— were  exhausted,  he  made  application  to  the  towns  and 
entered  into  separate  negociations  with  them.  It  waa  Phi- 
.ip  the  Fair  who,  in  the  year  1302,  first  convoked  the  depu- 
ties of  the  towns  as  a  Third  Estate  in  conjunction  with  the 
clergy  and  the  barons.  All  indeed  that  they  were  in  the 
first  instance  concerned  with  was  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign as  the  power  that  had  convoked  them,  and  the  raising 
of  taxes  as  the  object  of  their  convocation  ;  but  the  States 
nevertheless  secured  an  importance  and  weight  in  the  king- 
dom, and  as  the  natural  result,  an  influence  on  legislation 
also.  A  fact  which  is  particularly  remarkable  is  the  pro- 
clamation issued  by  the  kings  of  France,  giving  permission 
to  the  bondsmen  on  the  crown  lands  to  purchase  their  free- 
dom at  a  moderate  price.  In  the  way  we  have  indicated  the 
kings  of  France  very  soon  attained  great  power ;  wliile  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  poetic  art  in  the  hands  of  the  Troubo- 
ii'jum,  and  the  growth  of  the  scholastic  theology,  whose  e»- 
yccial  centre  was  Paris,  gave  France  a  culture  superior  to  j 
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that  of  the  other  European  states,  OL-d  which  secured  the 
reflpect  of  foreign  nationB. 

England,  ax  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  mi 
aubiugated  by  William  the  Conqueror,  Duke  of  Normandj. 
William  introduced  the  feudal  system  into  it,  and  divided 
the  kiugdom  into  fiefa,  which  he  granted  almost  exclosivelj 
to  his  Norman  followers.  He  himself  retained  coDBiderabk 
crown  poflseasions ;  the  yaaaala  were  under  obligation  a 
perform  service  in  the  field,  and  to  aid  in  administering  jna- 
tice:  the  King  was  the  eusrdian  of  all  vassals  under  age; 
they  could  not  marry  without  his  consent.  Only  by  degrees 
did  the  barons  and  the  towns  attain  a  position  of  importance. 
It  was  especially  in  the  diaputea  and  struggles  for  the  throne 
that  they  acquired  considerable  weight.  When  the  oppr»- 
aire  rile  and  fiscal  eiactions  of  the  Kings  became  intolerable, 
contentions  and  even  war  ensued :  the  barons  compeUed 
King  John  to  awear  to  Magna  Charta,  the  basis  of  EngM 
liberty,  i.  e.  more  particularly  of  the  privileges  of  the  no- 
bility. Among  the  liberties  thus  secured,  that  which  con- 
cema  the  adminiatration  of  justice  was  the  chief:  no  Eii|- 
liahman  was  to  be  deprived  of  personal  freedom,  property, 
or  life  without  the  judicial  verdict  of  his  peers.  Eveiy  one, 
moreover,  was  to  be  entitled  to  the  free  disposition  of  his 
propert}'.  Further,  the  King  was  to  impose  no  tajtes  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  nrchbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and 
barons.  The  towns,  also,  favoured  by  the  Kings  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  barons,  aoon  elevated  themselves  into  a  Third 
Estate  and  to  representation  in  tke  Commons*  House  of 
Parliament.  Tet  the  King  was  always  very  powerful,  if  he 
possessed  strength  of  character ;  bis  crown  estates  procured 
for  him  due  consideration  ;  in  later  times,  however,  these 
were  gradually  alienated— given  away— so  that  the  King  nu 
reduced  to  apply  for  subsidies  to  the  parliament. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  minute  and  speciflcaUy  historic 
details  that  concern  the  incorporation  of  principahties  iritl 
states,  or  the  disaensions  and  contests  that  accompanied  Bueh 
incorporations.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the  fiiogs,  when 
by  weakening  the  feudal  constitution,  they  had  attained  > 
higher  degree  of  power,  began  to  use  that  power  against 
each  other  in  the  undisguised  interest  of  their  own  dominion. 
Thus  France  and  England  carried  oa  wars  with  each  other 
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for  a  century.  The  kings  were  always  endeavouring  to  make 
foreign  conquests ;  the  towns,  which  had  the  largest  share  of 
the  burdens  and  expenses  of  such  wars,  were  opposed  to 
them,  and  in  order  to  placate  them  the  kings  granted  them 
important  privileges. 

The  Fopes  endeavoured  to  make  the  disturbed  state  of 
society  to  which  each  of  these  changes  gave  rise,  an  occasion 
for  the  intervention  of  their  authoidty ;  but  the  interest  of 
the  growth  of  states  was  too  firmly  established  to  allow  them 
to  make  their  own  interest  of  absolute  authority  valid 
a£;ainst  it.  Princes  and  peoples  were  indifferent  to  papal 
ckunour  urging  them  to  new  crusades.  The  Emperor  Louis 
set  to  work  to  deduce  from  Aristotle,  the  Bible,  and  the 
[Roman  Law  a  refutation  of  the  assumptions  of  the  Papal 
See ;  and  the  electors  declared  at  the  Diet  held  at  Eense  in 
1338,  and  afterwards  still  more  decidedly  at  the  Imperial 
Diet  held  at  Prankfort,  that  they  would  defend  the  liberties 
and  hereditary  rights  of  the  Empire,  and  that  to  make  the 
choice  of  a  Boman  Emperor  or  King  valid,  no  papal  confir- 
mation was  needed.  So,  at  an  earlier  date,  1302,  on  occasion 
of  a  contest  between  Pope  Boniface  and  Philip  the  Pair, 
the  Assembly  of  the  States  convoked  by  the  latter  had 
offered  opposition  to  the  Pope.  Por  states  and  communities 
had  arrived  at  the  consciousness  of  independent  moral 
worth. — ^Various  causes  had  united  to  weaken  the  papal 
authority:  the  Great  Schism  of  the  Church,  which  led 
men  to  doubt  the  Pope*s  infallibility,  gave  occasion  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle, 
which  assumed  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the  Pope, 
and  therefore  deposed  and  appomted  Popes.  The  numerous 
attempts  directed  against  the  ecclesiastical  system  confirmed 
the  necessity  of  a  reformation.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Wick- 
liffe,  and  Huss  met  with  sympathy  in  contending  against 
the  dogma  of  the  papal  vicegerency  of  Christ,  and  the 
gross  abuses  that  disgraced  the  hierarchy.  These  attempts 
were,  however,  only  partial  in  their  scope.  On  the  one  hand 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  more  comprehensive  on- 
slaught ;  on  the  other  hand  the  assailants  in  question  did 
not  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  but  (especially  the  two 
latter)  attacked  the  teaching  of  the  Church  chiefly  with  the 
weapons  of  erudition,  and  consequently  failed  to  excite  a 
deep  interest  among  the  people  at  large. 
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But  the  eecleaiasticftl  principle  had  a  more  dangerous  foe  in 

tbe  incipient  formation  of  political  organizations,  than  in  tin 
luitsgoaists  above  referred  to.  A.  common  object,  an  oin 
intrinsically  poBseased  of  perfect  moral  validity,*  preseutfJ 
itself  to  Bcctilarity  in  the  formation  of  states ;  aod  to  tVi 
aim  of  community  the  will,  the  desire,  the  caprice  of  tlit 
individual  submitted  itself.  The  hardness  characterislk  li 
the  Belf-seekiug  quality  of  "  Heart,"  maintaining  its  poailbo 
of  isolation — the  knotty  heart  of  oak  underlying  the  m- 
tional  temperament  of  the  Germans — was  broken  down  mi 
mellowed  oy  the  terrible  discipline  of  the  Middle  Aga. 
The  two  iron  rods  which  were  the  instruments  of  ttirs 
discipline  were  tbe  Church  and  serfdom.  The  Church  inrt 
the  "Heart"  [Gemuth]  to  desperation — made  Spirit  pus 
through  the  sevei-est  bondage,  so  that  the  soul  was  no  longer 
its  own  ;  but  it  did  not  degrade  it  to  Hindoo  torpor,  for 
Christianity  ia  an  intrinsically  spiritual  principle  and,  u 
such,  has  a  boundless  elasticity.  In  the  same  way  serfdom, 
which  made  a  man's  body  not  his  own,  but  the  property  of 
another,  dragged  humanity  through  all  the  barbarism  of 
slavery  and  unbridled  desire,  and  the  latter  was  destroyed 
by  its  own  violence.  It  was  not  ao  much_/rom  slaverv  aa 
through  slavery  that  humanity  was  emancipated.  For  lia^ 
bariem,  lust,  injustice  constitute  evU :  man,  bound  £tst  in 
its  fetters,  is  unfit  for  morality  and  religiousness ;  and 
it  is  from  this  intemperate  and  ungovernable  state  of 
volition  that  the  discipline  in  question  emancipated  him, 
The  Church  fought  the  battle  with  the  violence  of  ru* 
sensuality  in  a  temper  equally  wild  and  terroristic  with  that  of 
its  antagonist :  it  prostrated  the  latter  by  dint  of  the  terrora 
of  hell,  and  held  it  in  perpetual  subjection,  in  order  to  break 
down  the  spirit  of  barbarism  and  to  tame  it  into  repose. 
Theology  declares  that  every  man  has  this  struggle  to  pas* 
through,  since  he  is  by  nature  evil,  and  only  by  pas-sing 
through  a  state  of  mental  laceration  arrives  at  tbe  certainty 
of  EMoncilifltion,  But  gmntiug  this,  it  must  on  the  otiief 
hand  be  maintained,  that  the  form  of  the  contest  is  vert 
liiucb  altered  when  the  conditions  of  its  commencement  nnj 
different,  and  when  that  reconciliation  has  had  an  actual  real;- 
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Wtion.  The  path  of  torturous  diacipline  ia  in  that  caae  dis- 
pensed with  (it  does  indeed  make  its  appearance  at  a  later 
date,  bnt  in  a  quite  ditferent  forzn),  for  the  waking  up  of  coo- 
Bciousness  finds  man  aurrounded  tj  the  element  of  a  moral 
rtftte  of  society.  The  phase  of  negation  ia  indeed,  a  neces- 
BaiT  element  ia  human  derelopmeat,  but  it  has  now  asaumed 
the  tranquil  form  of  education,  sn  that  all  the  terrible  charao- 
teristics  of  that  inward  struggle  vanish. 

Humanity  has  now  attained  the  conaciousnesa  of  a  real 
internal  harmonization  of  Spirit,  and  a  good  conscience  in 
regard  to  actuality — to  secular  eiistence.  The  Human  Spirit 
has  come  to  atand  on  ita  own  baais.  In  the  self-conscious- 
neaa  to  which  man  haa  thus  advanced,  there  is  no  revolt 
against  the  Divine,  but  n  manifestation  of  that  better  sub- 
jectivity, nhich  recognizes  the  Divine  in  its  own  being; 
■which  la  imbued  with  the  Good  and  True,  and  which  directs 
its  activities  to  general  and  liberal  objects  bearing  the  atamp 
of  rationality  and  beauty. 


HuuASiTT  beholds  its  spiritual  firmament  restored  to 
serenity.  With  that  tranquil  settling  down  of  the  world 
into  political  order  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  was 
conjoined  an  exaltation  of  Spirit  to  a  nobler  grade  of 
humanity  in  a  sphere  involving  more  comprehensive  and 
concrete  interests  than  that  with  which  political  existence 
ia  concerned.  The  Sepulchre — that  caput  mortuum  of  Spirit — 
and  the  Ultramundane  cease  to  absorb  human  attention. 
The  principle  of  a  specific  and  definite  embodiment  of  the 
Infinite — that  desideratum  which  urged  the  world  to  the 
Cmeadea,  now  developed  itself  in  a  quite  different  direo 
tion,  viz.  in  secular  existence  asserting  an  independent 
ground ;  Spirit  made  ita  embodiment  an  outward  one  and 
found  a  congenial  sphere  in  the  aecular  life  thus  originated. 
The  Church,  however,  maintained  ita  former  position,  and 
retained  the  principle  in  question  in  its  original  form.  Tet 
even  in  thia  caae,  that  prmciple  ceased  to  be  limited  to  ■ 
bare  outward  existence  [a  sacred  thing,  the  Host,  e.  g.]  :  it 


.,_*  transforiDed  nnd  elevated  by  Art,  Art  spiritnaiiwv- 
ammatea  the  mere  outward  nud  material  object  of  adon^ 
witt  afonn  which  eipresBBB  aoul,  sentiment.  Spirit;  so  Hut 
piety  has  not  a  bare  Bensuous  embodiment  of  the  Infinite  to 
coutem  plate,  and  does  not  lavish  its  devotion  on  a  ntn 
T/iuiff,  tut  on  the  higber  element  with  which  the  matoM 
object  is  imbued — that  expressive  form  with  rvhich  %ril 
has  invested  it. — It  is  one  thing  for  the  mind  to  have  mm 
it  a  mereThiDg — such  aa  tLe  Host  per  »e,  a  pieceof  staseilt 
wood,  or  a  wretched  daub  ; — quite  another  thing  for  it  to 
contemplate  a  painting,  jicU  in  thought  and  sentinKSt 
or  a  beautiful  work  of  sculpture,  in  looking  at  which,  sod 
holds  converse  with  soul  and  Spirit  with  Spirit.  In  the  Si- 
mer  case.  Spirit  is  torn  from  its  proper  element,  bound  doini 
to  something  utterly  alien  to  it — the  Sensuous,  the  N(* 
Spiritual.  In  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  sensuouaoli- 
iect  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  the  Spiritual  I'orm  with  which  it 
IS  endued,  gives  it  a  soul  and  contains  truth  in  itself.  But 
on  the  one  hand,  this  element  of  truth  as  thus  exhibited,  ii 
manifested  only  in  a  eeuBUDUs  mode,  not  in  its  appropmto 
form;  on  the  other  hand,  while  Eeligion  normally  involia 
independence  of  that  which  is  essentially  a  mere  outwud 
and  material  object— a  mere  thing,  —that  kind  of  religioo 
which  is  now  under  consideration,  finds  no  satisfactioD in 
^eing  brought  into  connection  with  the  Beautiful:  the 
coarsest,  ugliest,  poorest  representations  will  suititBpurpOK 
equally  well — perhaps  better.  Accordingly  real  mastn- 
pieces—*,  y.  Eaphael's  Madonnas — do  not  enjoy  distiii- 
guished  veneration,  or  elicit  a  multitude  of  offerings:  in- 
ferior pictures  seem  on  the  contrary  to  be  especial  favouriW 
and  to  be  made  the  object  of  the  warmest  devotion  and  the 
moat  generous  liberality.  Piety  paaaes  by  the  former  for 
this  very  reason,  that  were  it  to  linger  in  their  vicinity  it 
would  feet  an  inward  stimulus  and  attraction  ; — an  eicitemant 
of  a  kind  which  cannot  but  be  felt  to  be  alien,  where  all 
that  is  desiderated  is  a  eense  of  mental  bondage  in  which 
self  is  lost — tjie  stupor  of  abject  dependence. — Thus  Art 
in  its  very  nature  transcended  the  principle  of  the  Church. 
But  as  the  former  manifest^  itself  only  under  sensuous  iimi- 
tatioua  [and  dues  not  present  the  suspicious  aspect  of  abstract 
thought],  it  is  at  first  regarded  as  a  narmless  and  indifferent 
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Hnatter.  The  Church,  therefore,  continued  to  follow  it ;  but 
"iw  Boon  as  the  free  Spirit  in  which  Art  originated,  advanced 
'iko  Vbouglit  and  Science,  a  separation  ensued. 

Tor  Art  received  a  further  Bupport  and  experienced  an 
elevating  influence  as  the  result  of  the  sludg  of  antiquity 
I  (the  name  hwmaniora  ia  very  espxessive,  for  in  those  works 
'tof  antiquity  honour  ia  done  to  the  Human  and  to  the  de- 
'irolopment  of  Humanity) :  through  this  study  the  West  he- 
•came  acquainted  with  tue  true  and  eternal  element  in  the 
, 'activity  of  man.      The  outward   occasion  of  this  revival  of 
'  'Bcience  was  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.     Large  num- 
'  'bers  of  Greeks  took  refuge  in  the  West  and  introduced 
'6reek  literature  there;  and  they  brought  with  them  not  only 
'  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  but  also  the  treasures 
'  to  which  tliat  knowledge  was  the  key.     Very  little  of  Greek 
literature  had  been  preserved  in  the  convents,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  could  aearcely  be  said  to  exist  at 
oil.  With  the  Eoman  literature  it  was  otherwise ;  in  regard  to 
that,  ancient  traditions  still  lingered :    Virgil  was  thought 
to  be  a  great  magician  (in  Dante  he  appears  as  the  guide 
in  Hell  and  Purgatory).      Through  the  influence  of  the 
Oreeks,  then,  attention  was  again  directed  to  the  ancient 
Greek  literature ;  the  "West  had  become  capable  of  enjoying 
and  appreciating  it ;  quite  other  ideals  and  a  different  order 
of  virtue  from  that  with  which  raediffival  Europe  was  familiar 
were  here  presented  ;  an  altogether  novel  standard  forjudg- 
ing of  what  was  to  be  honoured,  commended  and  imitated 
waa  set  up.      The  Greeks  in  their  works  eshibited  quit© 
other  moral  commands  than  those  with  which  the  West  was 
acquainted  ;  Bcholastie  formalism  had  to  make  way  for  a  body 
of  speculative  thought  of  awidely  difierent  complexion:  Plato 
became  known  iu  the  West,  and  in  him  a  new  human  world 
presented  itself.      These  novel  ideas  met  with  a  principal 
organ  of  diffusion  in  the  newly  discovered  Art  of  Printing, 
which,     like  the  use    of    gunpowder,     corresponds    with 
modem  character,  and  supplied  the  desideratum  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  invented,  by  tending  to  enable  men  to  stand  in 
an  ideal  connection  with  each  other.     So  far  as  the  study  of 
the  ancients  manifested  an  interest  in  human  deeds  and  vir* 
^ues,  the  Church  continued  to  tolerate  it^  not  observing  that 
in  those  alien  works  an  altogether  alien  spirit  Wf 
to  confront  it. 
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Ab  n  third  leading  feature  demandiDg  our  notice  in  del» 
mining  the  character  of  the  period,  migKt  be  inentioned  tint 
urging  of  Spirit  ouivmrds — that  desire  on  the  part  of  Mi 
to  Decome  acquainted  with  kit  world.  The  chivalrous  spril 
of  the  maritime  heroes  of  Portugal  and  Spain  opened  i  W! 
way  to  the  East  Indies  and  diacovered  America.  Thispw 
gressive  step  also,  involved  no  tranBgreasion  of  the  Lmitiif 
ecclesiastical  principles  or  feeling.  The  aim  of  Columbia 
was  by  no  means  a  merely  secular  one:  it  presented  also  I 
distinctly  religious  aspect;  the  treasures  of  those  rich  ladiu 
lands  which  awaited  his  discovery  were  destined  in  hia  it 
teotion  to  be  expended  in  a  new  Crusade,  and  the  heatho 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  themselves  were  to  be  converts 
to  Cliriatianity.  The  recognition  of  the  spherical  figure  i 
the  earth  led  man  to  perceive  that  it  offered  Uiui  a  defr 
nite  and  limited  object,  and  navigation  had  been  bene£i<d 
by  the  new  found  instrumentality  of  the  magnet,  enablbgit 
to  be  something  better  than  mere  coasting :  thus  teclinial 
appliances  make  their  appearance  when  a  need  for  them  ii 
eiperienced, 

Tliese  three  events — the  so-called  Bevival  ofLearninj 
the  flourishing  of  the  Pine  Arts  and  the  discovery  of  Ameria 
and  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape — may  be  compand 
with  that  hluth  of  dawn,  which  after  long  storms  lirat  be- 
tokens the  return  of  a  bright  and  glorious  day.  This  dayil 
the  day  of  Universality,  which  breaks  upon  the  world  atto 
the  long,  eventful,  and  terrible  night  of  the  Middle  Ages— i 
day  which  is  distinguished  by  science,  art  and  inventive  iin- 
pulae_ — that  is,  by  the  noblest  and  highest,  and  which  Hun* 
nity,  rendered  free  by  Christianity  and  emancipated  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Church,  exhibits  as  the  eternal 
and  veritable  substance  of  its  being. 


SECTION    III. 
THE   MODEHK  TIME. 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  third  period  of  the  GennBB 
World,  and  thus  enter  upon  the  period  of  Spirit  conBcian 
that  it  is  free,  inasmuch  as  it  wills  the  True,  the  Eternal— 
that  which  JB  in  and  for  it eclf  Universal. 
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la  this  third  period  also,  tliree  diviaiona  present  theiu- 

ilres.   Firat,  ve  have  to  consider  the  Seformation  in  itself — 

lo  all-enlightening  Sun,  following  on  that  hlush  of  dawn 

which  we  observed  at  the  termination  ofthemediieval  period; 

t,  the  nnfolding  of  that  state  of  things  which  succeeded 

the  Eeforraation  ;  and  lastly,  the  Modern  Times,  dating  from 

tiie  end  of  the  last  century. 


CHAPTBB  I. 


THE  REFORMATION. 


f,  THSflefonnationresultedfronitheoomyjiionD/'iSeCRurcfl, 
"That  corruption  was  not  an  acei3ental  phenomenon^  it  was  not 
the  mere  abute  of  power  and  dominion.  A  corrupt  state  of 
things  is  very  frequently  represented  as  an  "  abuse ;"  it  ia 
taken  for  granted  that  the  foundation  was  good, — the  system, 
the  institution  itself  faultless, — hut  that  the  passion,  the 
sabjective  interest,  in  short  the  arbitrary  volition  of  men  has 
made  use  of  that  which  in  itself  was  good  to  further  its  own 
aelfish  ends,  and  that  all  that  is  required  lo  be  done  is  to 
remove  these  adventitious  elements.  On  this  shewing  the 
institute  in  question  escapes  ohi,jqny,  and  the  evil  that  dis- 
figures it  appears  something  foreign  to  it.  But  when  acci- 
dental abuse  of  a  good  thing  really  occnrs,  it  ia  limited  to  par- 
ticularity. A  great  and  general  corruption  affecting  a  body 
of  auch  large  and  comprehensive  scope  as  a  Church,  is  quite 
another  thing. — The  corruption  of  the  Church  was  a  native 
growth.;  the  principle  of  that  comiptiou  is  to  be  looked  for 
inTHe^fact  that  the  specific  and  definite  embodiment  of  Deity 
which  it  recognizes,  is  sensuous, — that  the  external  in  a 
coarse  material  form,  ia  enshrined  in  its  inmost  being.  (The 
refining  transformation  which  Art  supplied  was  not  suffi- 
cient). The  higher  Spirit— that  of  the  World— has  al- 
ready expelled  the  Spiritual  from  it ;  it  finds  nothing  to  in- 
terest it  in  the  Spmtual  or  in  occupation  with  it ;  thus  it 
retains  that  specific  and  definite  embodiment; — t.«.,we  hare 
the  Bensuoua  immediate  subjectivity,  not  refined  by  it  to 


i 


■ 
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Spiritual  subjectivity. — Henceforth  it  occupiaa  a  pwt'felrf 
inferioritv  to  the  World-Spirit;  the  latter  Has  already  trw 
~«;ndeil  iti"~for  it  has  become  capable  of  recogninng  tin 
Sensuous  a«  BcnsuouB,  the  merely  outward  aa  merely  o* 
ward ;  it  has  learned  to  occupy  itself  with  the  Finite  in  i 
finite  way,  and  in  this  veiy  actirity  to  mEiintain  an  indepai- 
dent  and  confident  poaitiou  as  a  valid  and  rightful  sntJK- 
tivitf." 

The  element  in  question  which  is  innate  in  the  Ecclesiii!> 
tical  principle  only  reveals  itself  as  a  corrupting  oneirliB 
the  Cuurch  has  no  longer  any  oppoaition  to  contend  with,— 
when  it  has  become  firmly  eBtabUBhed.  Then  its  elemaiti 
are  free  to  display  their  tendencies  without  let  or  hindranoe. 
Thus  it  is  that  eiternality  in  the  Church  itself  which  becomei 
evil  and  corruption,  and  develops  itself  aa  a.  negative  priii& 
pie  in  its  own  hoaom. — The  forms  which  this  comiptwa 
assumes  are  coextensive  with  the  relations  which  the  Chnrdl 
itself  sustains,  into  which  consequently  thia  vitiating  de- 
ment enters. 

The  ecclesiastical  piety  of  the  period  displays  the  vwy 
essence  of  superstition — the  fettering  of  the  mind  to  i 
s  object,  a  mere  Thing — in  the  most  various  foma; 
h  deference  to  Auihorily;  for  Spirit,  having  renounced 
its  proper  nature  in  its  moat  essential  quality  [having  sacri- 
ficed its  charncteriatic  liberty  to  a  mere  sensuous  object],  btf 
lost  its  Freedom,  and  is  held  in  adamantine  bondage  to  whit 
is  ahen  to  itself; — a  credulity  of  the  most  absurd  and  child- 
ish character  in  regard  to  Miracles,  for  the  Divine  is  aup- 
Eosed  to  manifest  itself  in  a  perfectly  disconnected  and 
mited  way,  for  purely  iinite  and  particular  purposes;— 
lastly,  lust  of  power,  riotous  debauchery,  all  the  forms  of 
harharoua  and  vulgar  corruption,  hypocrisy  and  deception, 
— all  this  manifests  itself  in  the  Church;  for  in  fact  ti» 
Sensuous  in  it  is  not  subjugated  and  trained  by  the  TTndep- 

■  The  Cburcb,  in  iu  devotion  to  mere  cereoionial  obaervBnoes,  mppem 
itulf  to  be  engag-ed  Willi  the  Spiritanl,  nhile  it  is  reaJlj  occupied  vllb  du 
SeiiBuouB.  Tbe  Worid  tavsrds  the  cloas  of  the  Medisral  period,  il 
equalt;  devoted  to  the  Sensuous,  hot  Inboura  under  no  auoh  Imliucioiluiu 
BB  to  the  cbaructcr  of  ila  activity  ;  nnd  it  hae  ceased  to  feel  compunctina 
at  the  )n«r«2y  lecular  nature  of  its  alms  aod  ootioiie,  snch  as  it  mi^ht  havi 
bit  (e.  g.)  Id  the  elerenlb  omturj.— Tn. 
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standing;  it  has  become  free,  but  only  in  n  roiigli  and 
barbarous  way. — On  the  other  hand  the  virtue  which  the 
Church  presents,  since  it  is  negative  only  in  opposition  to 
sensual  appetite,  is  but  abstractly  negative ;  it  does  not 
know  how  to  exercise  a  moral  restraint  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  senses ;  in  actual  life  nothing  is  left  for  it  but  avoidance, 
Tenunciation,  inactivity. 

These  contrasts  which  the  Church  exhibits — of  barbarous 
Tice  and  lust  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  elevation  of  soul  that 
18  ready  to  renounce  all  worldly  things,  on  the  other  hand — 
became  still  wider  in  consequence  of  the  energetic  position 
which  man  is  sensible  of  occupying  in  his  subjective  power 
over  outward  and  material  things  in  the  natural  world,  in 
which  he  feels  himself  free,  and  so  gains  for  himself  an  abso- 
lute right.— The  Church  whose  office  it  is  to  save  souls  from 
perdition,  makes  this  salvation  itself  a  mere  external  appli- 
ance, and  is  now  degraded  so  far  as  to  perform  this  office  in 
a  merely  external  fashion .  The  remission  of  sins — the  highest 
satisfaction  which  the  soul  craves,  the  certainty  of  its  peace 
with  GK)d,  that  which  concerns  man's  deepest  and  inmost 
nature — is  offered  to  man  in  the  most  grossly  superficial  and 
trivial  fashion, — to  he  purchased  for  mere  money ;  while  the 
object  of  this  sale  is  to  procure  means  for  dissolute  excess. 
One  of  the  objects  of  this  sale  was  indeed  the  building  of  St. 
Peter's,  that  magnificent  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Christian  fabrics 
eorected  in  the  metropolis  of  religion.  But,  as  that  paragon 
of  works  of  art  the  Athene  and  her  temple-citadel  at  Athens, 
was  built  with  the  money  of  the  allies  and  issued  in  the  loss 
of  both  allies  and  power ;  so  the  completion  of  this  Church 
of  St.  Peter  and  Michael  Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment  *'  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  were  the  Doomsday  and  the  ruin  of  this  proud 
spiritual  edmce. 

The  time-honoured  and  cherished  sincerity  of  the  German  / 
people  is  destined  to  efiect  this  revolution  out  of  the  honest  [ 
truth  and  simplicity  of  its  heart.  While  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  urging  their  way  to  India,  to  America — straining 
every  nerve  to  gain  wealth  and  to  acquire  a  secular 
donunion  which  shall  encompass  the  globe,  and  on  which  the 
sun  shall  never  set — we  find  a  simple  Monk  looking  iot 
that  specific  embodiment  of  Deity  which  Christendom  had 
formerly  sought  in  an  earthly  sepulchrei  of  stone,  rather  itt 


the  deeper  abj  as  of  the  Absolute  Ideality  of  all  tliat  is  tm 
■uouaandeittmal,— in  tlie  Spirit  and  the  Heart,— the  bout, 
which,  wounded  unspeakably  by  the  offer  of  the  moat  tri- 
vial and  superficial  nppliancea  to  aatisfy  the  cravings  of  tint 
which  is  inmost  and  deepest,  now  detects  the  pervtreion  et 
the  absolute  relation  of  truth  in  its  minuteat  leaturee,  and 
pursues  it  to  annihilation.     Luther's  simple  doctrine  ia  thU 
the  specific  embodiment  of  Deity— infinite  subjectivity,  that 
is  true  spirituality,  Christ — is  in  no  way  present  and  actual  in 
an  outward  form,  but  as  essentinlly  spiritual  is  obtatnetl 
only  in  being  reconciled  to  God — in  faith  and  spiritaal  en- 
joyment. These  twowords  express  everything.  That  which  this 
doctrine  desiderates,  is  not  the  recognition  of  asensuoua  object 
as  God,  nor  even  of  something  merely  conceived,  aodwhidiis 
not  actual  and  present,  but  of  a  Beality  that  is  not  sensuoui. 
This  abrogation  of  externality  imports  the  reconatructioE  ot 
all  the  doctrines,  and  the  reform  of  all  the  superstition  into 
which  the  Church  consistently  wandered,  and  in  which  jtaspi- 
ritual  life  was  dissipated.     Tliis  change  especially  affects  lie    1 
doctrine  of  works ;  for  works  include  what  may  be  performed    i 
under  any  mental  conditions — not  necessarily  in  faith,  in   il 
one's  own  soul,  but  as  mere  external  obaervancea  prescribed   V 
by  authority.     Faith  is  by  no  means  a  bare  assurance  re-    I 
Bpectiug  mere  finite  things — an  assurance  which  belongs  only    1 
to  limited  mind — aa  e.  g.  the  belief  that  such  or  such  ape>    1 
son  existed  and  said  this  or  that ;  or  that  the  Children  of    ] 
Israel  passed  dry-shod  through  the  Eed  Sea — or  that  the 
trumpets  before  the  walls  of  Jericho  produced  as  poweiftl 
an  impression  as  our  cannons  i  for  although  nothing  of  all 
this  had  been  related  to  ua,  our  knowledge  of  God  would 
not  be  the  less  complete.     In  fact  it  is  not  a  belief  in  some- 
thing that  is  absent,  past  and  gone,  but  the  subjective  Ra- 
Buranee  of  the  Eternal,  of  Absolute  Truth,  the  Truth  of  God. 
Coueeming  this  assurance,  the  Lutheran  Church  affirms  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  alone  jiroduces  it — i.  e.  that  it  is  on  assur- 
ance which   the  individual  attains,  nob  in  virtue   of  bis 
E articular  idiosyncrasy,   but   of  his   essential  being. — The 
lUtheran  doctrine  therefore  involves  the  entire  substance  of 
Catholicism,  with  the  exception  of  all  that  results  from  the 
element  of  externality— as  far  as  the  Catholic  Church  insists 
upon  that  externality.    Luther  therefore  could  not  do  other> 
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^^■■e  than  refuee  to  yield  an  iota  in  regard  to  that  doctrine  of 
^^B  Sucharist  in  which  the  whole  question  ia  concentrated. 
^^w  could  be  concede  to  the  Beformed  [Cakinistic]  Ghnrch, 
^Hiit;  Christ  ia  a  mere  commemoration,  a  mere  reminiscence  : 
^Hi  this  respect  Lis  view  was  rather  in  accordance  with  that 
i^nf  the  Catholic  Church,  viz.  that  Christ  is  an  actual  presence,    J 
;  though  only  in  faith  and  in  Spirit.     He  maintained  that  the    1 
,    Spirit  of  Christ  really  fills  the  human  heart, — that  Christ 
therefore  ia  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an  historical  per-    I 
son,  hut  that  man  sustains  an  immediate  relation  to  him  in 

While,  then,  the  individual  knows  that  he  ia  filled  with  the  1 
Divine  Spirit,  all  the  relations  tliat  sprung  from  that  Titiating 
element  of  eiternality  which  we  esamiaed  above,  are  tpao 
facto  abrogated:  there  is  no  longer  a  distinction  between 
priests  and  laymen ;  we  no  longer  find  one  class  in  posses- 
sion of  the  substance  of  the  Truth,  as  of  all  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  treasures  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  heart — the  emo  ■ 
tional  part  of  man's  Spiritual  nature — is  recognized  as  that 
which  can  and  ought  to  come  into  possession  of  the  Truth  ; 
and  this  subjectirity  is  the  common  property  of  allmankind. 
Each  has  to  accomplish  the  work  of  reconciliation  in  his 
ovra  soul. — Subjective  Spirit  has  to  receive  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  into  itself,  and  give  it  a  dwelling  place  there.  Thus 
that  absolute  inwardness  of  soul  which  pertains  to  reli- 
gion itself,  and  Freedom  in  the  Church  are  both  secured. 
Subjectivil^  therefore  makes  the  objective  purport  of  Cliria-- 
tiaaity,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  its  own.  In  the- 
Lutheran  Church  the  subjective  feeling  and  the  conviction 
of  the  individual  is  regarded  as  equally  necessary  with  tho  J 
objective  side  of  Truth.  Truth  with  Lutherans  is  not  a  I 
finished  and  completed  thing;  the  subject  himself  must  be 
imbued  with  Truth,  surroodering  his  particular  being  in  ex- 
change for  the  substantial  Truth,  and  making  that  Truth 
his  own.  Thus  subjective  Spirit  gains  emancipation  in  the 
Truth,  abnegates  its  particularity  and  comes  to  itself  in 
realizing  the  truth  of  its  being.  Thus  Christian  Freedom  iu 
actualized.  If  Subjectivity  be  placed  in  feeling  only,  with- 
out that  objective  side,  we  have  the  stand-point  of  the  merely 
Natural  Will. 

In  the  proclamation  of  theee  principles  is  unfurled  the  new, 
3f 
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ttie  Jntest  ■standard  round  which  the  peoples  rally— tt» 
banner  of  Free  Spirit,  independent,  though  finding  its  liiein 
the  Truth,  and  enjoying  independence  only  in  it.  TiiisB 
the  banner  under  which  we  serve,  and  which  we  bear,  'die, 
since  that  epoch,  has  had  no  other  work  to  do  than  the 
formal  imbning  of  the  world  with  this  principle,  in  bringmg 
the  Beconeiliation  implicit  [in  Chriiatiamty]  into  objectire 
I  and  explicit  realization.  Culture  ia  essentially  concerned 
I  with  Form;  the  work  of  Culture  is  the  production  of  tin 
Form  of  Universality,  which  ia  none  other  than  Thought.' 
Consequently  Law,  Property,  Social  Morality,  G-oyermnen^ 
I  Constitutions,  &c.  must  be  conformed  to  general  priaciplee, 
I  in  order  that  they  may  accord  with  the  idea  of  Free  Will 
I  and  be  Rational.  Thus  only  can  the  Spirit  of  Truth  mani- 
fest itself  in  Subjective  "Will — in  the  particular  shapes  which 
the  activity  of  the  Will  aeaumea.  In  virtue  of  that  degrw 
oS  intensity  which  Subjective  Free  Spirit  has  attained,  ele- 
■vating  it  to  the  form  of  Universality,  Objective  Spirit  attains 
niani testation.  This  ia  the  sense  in  wliich  we  must  mia- 
stand  the  State  to  be  based  on  Beligion.  States  and  Laws 
are  nothing  else  than  Heligion  manifesting  itself  in  the 
relatioDs  of  the  actual  world. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  Beformation :  Man  is  in  hisf  St; 
nature  destined  to  be  free.  ~~       '     ' 

At  its  commencement,  the  Beformation  concerned  ilaelf 
only  with  particular  aspects  of  the  Catholic  Church :  Lutber 
wisned  to  act  in  union  with  the  whole  Catholic  world,  ani 
expressed  a  desire  that  Councils  should  be  convened.  His 
theses  found  supporters  in  every  country.  In  answer  to  the 
■charge  brought  against  Luther  and  the  Protestants,  of  eog- 
geration — nay,  even  of  calumnious  misrepresentation  in  their 
■descriptions  of  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  we  may  refer 
to  the  statements  of  Catholics  themselves,  bearing  upon  this 

■  Tbe  commuiiitf  of  principla  which  really  liokii  together  individuila 
of  the  Bsme  class,  imd  in  virtue  o-fwhich  Ihe;  are  Bimilarl;  rdated  toulbei 
eji»tBBoeB,  uauDies  a  form  in  humiui  oonaciouBaefiH  )  and  that  form  ia  till 
thought  orid«a  vhich  aummarilj'  oooipreheDds  the  conatitueata  ofgeDBria 
ufaaiaoter.  The  primarf  meaniiig  of  thevord  Hia  and  of  the  related  lerma 
iMoeand  ipeciu,  is  "form."  Everj"  Unisei-Bal  "  in  Thought  ha««oorr». 
pondinp  geiierit!  principle  in  Realitj,  to  which  it  yiTea  iatelleetuil  eipre* 
lion  OT/orm. — Th. 
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point,    aiid.  particularly  to  those  contained  in   the  official 
^.documents  of  Ecclesiiistical  Councils.      But   Luther'a   on- 

^elaugbt,  which  was  at  first  limited  to  nnrtieular  points,  wai    . 
"" '  soon  extended  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Cnurch  ;  and  leaving  in- 
-^  dividuals,  ho  attacked  institutiona  nt  large — conventual  life,    ' 
!f  the  secular  lordships  of  the  hiabops,  &c.     His  writings  now 
^ijipontroverted  not  merely  isolated  dicta  of  the  Pope  and  the 
j^  'Councils,  but  the  very  principle  oa  which  sucli  a  mode  of 
*'  deciding  points  in  dispute  was  baaed^ — in  fact,  the  JMtkoriftf 
^  the  Church.    LutJicr  repudiated  that  authority,  and  set  lip 
'     m  its  stead  the  ^ibte  and  the  teatimony  oT  the  Human 
-     &BiSt.     And  it  is  a  fact  of  the  wefghtlest  import  tliat  the 
Bible  has  become  the  basis  of  tbe  Christian  Church  :  Lenee- 
forth  each  individual  enjoys  the  right  of  deriving  instruction 
for  himself  from  it,  and  of  directing  hia  conscience  in  accord- 
ance with  it.    We  aee  a  vaat  change  in  the  principle  by  which 
man's  religious  life  is  guided:    the  whole  system  of  Tradi- 
tion, the  whole  fabric  of  the  Church  becomes  problematical, 
and  its  authority  is  subverted.     Luther's  translation  of  tbe 
Bible  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  German  people. 
It  has  supplied  them  with  a   People's  Boob,  such  as  no 
nation  in  tne   Catholic  world  ■can  boaat ;   for  though  the 
latter  have  a  vaat  number  of  minor  productions  in  the  shape 
of  prayer-books,  they  have   no  generally  recognized  and 
classical  book  for  popular  instruction.     In  spite  of  this  it 
baa  been  made  a  question  in  modern  times  whether  it  ia 
judicious  to  place  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  People.  Tet 
the  few  disadvantagea  thus  entailed  are  far  more  than  eonn- 
terbalauced  by  the  incalculable  benefits  thence  accruing : 
narratives,  which  in  their  eitemal  shape  might  be  repellent 
to  the  heart  and  understanding,  can  be   discriminatingly 
treated  by  the  religions  sense,  which,  holding  fast  the  sut- 
stantial  truth,  easily  vanquishes  any  such  difficulties.     And 
even  if  the  books  which  have  pretensions  to  the  character 
of  People's  Books   were  not   bo  superficial  as  they  are, 
they  would  certainly  fail  in  aecuring  that  respect  which  a 
booK  claiming  such  a  title  ought  to  inspire  in  indimduaU. 
But  to  obviate  this  difficulty  ia  no  easy  matter,  for  even 
should  a  book  adapted  to  tlie  purpose  in  every  other  respect 
be  produced,  every  country  parson  would  have  some  fault  to 
find  with  it,  and  think  to  better  it.  In  France  the  need  of  Buoh 
2  r  2 
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&  book  taa  been  very  much  felt ;  great  premiums  liave  been 
offered  with  a  Tiew  to  obtaioing  one,  but,  from  the  reuon 
stated,  without  success.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  > 
People's  Book  preaupposes  as  its  primary  condition  an  aMitj 
to  read  on  the  part  of  the  People ;  an  ability  which  in  Citb* 
lie  countries  ia  not  very  commonly  to  be  met  with. 

The  denial  of  the  Authority  of  the  Church  necessarily  lei 
to  a  separation.  The  Council  of  Trent  Btereotyped  the 
principles  of  Catholicism,  and  mode  the  restoration  of  con- 
cord impossible.  Leibnitz  at  a  later  time  discussed  vrith 
Bishop  BosBuet  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  Chnrehes; 
but  the  Coifflcil  of  Trent  .remains  the  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle. The  Churches  became  hostile  parHes, 'ioF 'efSnia 
respect  to  secular  arrangements  a  striking  difference  mnBi- 
fested  itself.  In  the  non-Catholic  countries  the  conventual 
establishments  and  episcopal  foundationa  were  broken  op, 
and  the  rights  of  the  then  proprietors  ignored.  Educatioaal 
arrangements  were  altered ;  the  fasts  and  holy  days  were 
abohshed.  Thus  there  was  also  a  secular  reform — ^a  change 
affecting  the  state  of  things  outside  the  sphere  of  eccle- 
siaetical  relations :  in  many  places  a  rebellion  was  raised 
against  the  temporal  authorities.  In  Miinster  the  Ana- 
baptists espelled  the  Bishop  and  establiahed  a  government 
of  their  own  ;  and  the  peasants  rose  en  masse  to  emancipate 
-  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  serfdom.  But  the  world  ins 
'  not  yet  ripe  for  a  transformation  of  its  political  condition 
i^as  a  consequence  of  ecclesiastical  reformation.— The  Catholic 
Church  also  was  essentially  influenced  by  the  Eeformation; 
the  reins  of  discipline  were  drawn  tighter,  and  the  greatest  oc- 
casions of  scandal,  the  most  crying  abuses  were  abated.  Much 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  age  that  lay  outside  ita  sphere, 
but  with  which  it  had  preriously  maintained  friendly  relations, 
it  now  repudiated.  Tbe  Church  eame  to  a  dead  stop — "hither- 
to and  no  fartiier  !"  It  severed  itselflfom  advancing  Science, 
irom  philosophy  and  liunianistie  literature ;  and  an  occasion 
was  soon  offered  of  declaring  its  enmity  to  the  scientifle 
porsuits  of  tbe  period.  Tbe  celebrated  Copernicas  had  dis- 
covered that  the  bui-t  h  and  the  planets  revolce  round  the 
Bun,  but  the  Cfmrch  declared  against  this  addition  to  human 
knowledge.  Galileo,  who  had  published  a  statement  in  the 
^na  of  a  dialogue  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  Coper- 
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D  diacoTery  (declftring  indeed  his  own  conviction 

pih),  was   obligGd  to  crave  pardon  for  the  offence  on  hi] 

!8.    The  Greek  literature  waa  not  made  the  basis  of  cul. 

;  education  waa  entrusted  to  the  Jesuits.     Thus  doej. 

1  Spirit  of  the  Catholic  world  in  general  sink  behind  the 

'xit  of  the  Age. 

"^jrejan  important  question  solicits  investigation  ; — why 
{eforinatioD  was  limited  to  certain  nations,  and  why  it 
I  not  permeate  the  whole  Catholic  worlcL  The  Eeforma- 
fa  originated  in  Germany,  and  struck  firm  root  only  in  the 
fcrely  German  nations ;  outside  of  Germany  itself  it  eatab- 
Pled  itseli'  in  Scandinavia  and  England.  But  the  Bomanio 
)i  Sclavonic  nations  kept  decidedly  aloof  from  it.  Evea 
inth  Germany  has  only  partially  adopted  the  Eeformation 
B  fact  which  is  consistent  with  the  mingling  of  el^enta, 
liph  i'{|  ^hn  general  oharacteristic  of  its  nationality  In 

Swabia,  Franconia,  and  the  Ehine  countries  there  were  many 

_'  eonrents  and  bishoprics,  as  also  mauy  free  imperial  towns ; 
and  the  reception  or  rejection  of  the  Eeformption  very  much 
depended  on  the  influences  which  these  ecclesiastical  and 
*  civil  bodies  respectively  exercised;  for  we  have  already 
—  noticed  that  the  Reformation  was  a.  change  influencing  the 
political  life  of  the  age  as  well  as  its  religious  and  intellectual 
'  condition.  We  mnst  further  observe,  that  authority  hax 
much  greater  weight  in  determining  men's  opinions  than 
people  are  iuclined  to  believ-e.  There  are  certain  fun^ 
d.iiuental  principles  which  men  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
on  the  strength  of  authority ;  and  it  waa  mere  authority 
which  in  the  case  of  many  countries  decided  for  or  against 
the  adoption  of  the  Eeforraatioo.  In  Austria,  in  Bavaria,  in 
Bohemia,  the  Reformation  had  already  made  great  progress; 
and  though  it  is  commonly  said  that  when  truth  has  once  pene- 
trated men's  souls,  it  cannot  be  rooted  out  again,  it  waa 
indisputably  stifled  in  the  countries  in  question,  by  force  o^ 
■rma,  by  stratagem  or  persuasion.  The  Sclavonic  nationa  were] 
agricultural.  This  condition  of  life  brings  with  it  the  rela- 
tion of  lord  and  serf.  In  agriculture  the  agency  of  nature 
predominates ;  human  industrj-  and  subjective  activity  are 
on  the  whole  less  brought  into  play  in  this  department  of 
labour  than  elsewhere.  The  Sclavonians  therefore  did  not 
attain  so  quickly  or  readily  as  other  nations  the  fundameutal 
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I    een«  rfiure  Individuality — thecousciousneea  of  IJnii 
— tlisL  whic'.i  we  deaignated  above    as    "political  poW 
[p.  415],    and   could  not  share   the   benefits   of  dawumg 
ifreedom.  ^  Bat   the  Bomanic  nations  also  —  Italy,  Spaia, 
rTPortuga],  aiid  in  part  Frojice — were  not  imbued  with  tb 
1    Eeformed  doctrines.     Physical  force    perhaps  did  mocbhi 
repress  them  ;  yet  this  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fa- 
plain  the  fact,   for  when  the  Spirit    of  a    Nation  cravw 
i    anything  no  force  can  prevent  ita    attaining   the  denred 
object :  nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  nations  were  deficient 
in  culture ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  in  advance  of  the 
Germans  in  this  respect.    It  was  rather  owing  to  thefllnd^ 
mental  character  of  theae  nationa,  that  they  did  not  adopt 
the  Reformation.     But  what  is  this  peculiarity  of  cbaiBctet 
which  hindered  the  attainment  of  Spiritual  Freedom  P    We 
1     answer:  the  pure  inwardneaa  of  the  f-iermfln   TVntinn  bm 
'    the  proper  soil  for  the  emancipation,  of  Spirit ;  the  Eomanie 
Nationa,  on  the  contrary,  have  maintained' in  the  very  depth 
of  their  soul^in  their  Spiritual  Consciousneaa — the  principlo 
I    of  Dkkarmonj/ :  *  they  are  a  product  of  the  fusion  of  Homan 
■    and  German  blood,  and  still  retain  the  heterogeneity  thenee 
■Resulting.'    The  German  cannot  deny  that  tbe  French,  the    . 
Ifoliana,  the  Spaniards,  possesa  more  determination  of  charac- 
ter—that  they  pursue  a  settled  aim  (even  though  it  have  a 
flied  idea  for  its  object)  with  perfectly  clear  cousciouanesB 
and  the  greatest  attention — that  they  carry  out  3  plan  wiSi    | 
great  circumspection,  and  exhibit  the  greatest  decision  ia 
regard  to  specific  objects.     The  French  call    the  Germans 
entiers,  "  entire  " — i.e.,  stnhbom  ;  they  are  also  Htrangeia  to 
the  whimsical  originality  of  the  English.      The  Englishman 
attaches  his  idea  of  liberty  to  tbe  special  [as  opposed  to  tbe 
general]  ;  he  does  not  trouble  himself  about  tho  Underatand- 
ing  [logical  inference],  bui  on  the  contrary  feels  himself  so 
much  tne  more  at  liberty,  the  more  his  course  of  action  or 
his  license  to  act  contravenes  the  Understanding — i.e.,  rum 
counter  to   [logical  inferences  or]  general  principles.     On 
the  other  hand,  among  the  Komanic  peoples  we  immediately 
encoimter  that  internal   scTiism,  that  holding  fast  by  an  at- 

L  extfi-nal  power  authorized  to  oommsDJ 
BiipplaDled  iu  tbpir  aato  by  a  defererive  ti 
ijila  [i.«..  the  union  of  Objectvo  and  Sub- 
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Btract  principle,  and  as  the  counterpart  of  this,an  absence  of  the 
Totality  of  Spirit  and  sentiment  which  we  call  **  Heart :"  there 
IB  not  that  meditative  introversion  of  the  soul  upon  itself; — in 
their  inmost  being  they  maybe  said  to  be  alienated  from  them- 
selves [abstract  principles  carry  them  away].  With  them  the 
inner  life  is  a  region  whose  depth  they  do  not  appreciate ;  for  it 
is  given  over  *  bodily*  to  particular  [absorbing]  interests,  and 
the  infinity  that  belongs  to  Spirit  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
there.  Their  inmost  being  is  not  their  own.  They  leave  it 
as  an  alien  and  indifferent  matter,  and  are  glad  to  have  its 
concerns  settled  for  them  by  another.  That  other  to  which 
they  leave  it  is  the  Church.  They  have  indeed  something 
to  do  with  it  themselves ;  but  since  that  which  they  have  to 
do  is  not  self-originated  and  self-prescribed,  not  their  very 
own,  they  are  content  to  leave  the  affair  to  be  settled  in  a 
superficial  way.  "  Eh  hien,^*  said  Napoleon,  "  we  shall  go 
to  mass  again,  and  my  good  fellows  wul  say  :  '  That  is  the 
word  of  command!'"  This  is  the  leading  feature  in  the 
character  of  these  nations — the  separation  of  the  religious 
from  the  secular  interest,  i.e.,  from  the  special  interest  of 
individuality ;  and  the  ground  of  this  separation  lies  in  their 
inmost  soul,  which  has  lost  its  independent  entireness  of 
being,  its  profoundest  unity.  Gathoncism  does  not  claim 
the  essential  direction  of  the  Secular ;  religion  remains  an 
indifferent  matter  on  the  one  side,  while  the  other  side  of 
life  is  dissociated  from  it,  and  occupies  a  sphere  exclusively 
its  own.  Cultivated  Frenchmen  therefore  feel  an  antipathy 
to  Protestantism  because  it  seems  to  them  something  pedan- 
tic, dull,  minutely"  captious  in  its  morality  ;  since  it  requires 
that  Spirit  and  thought  should  be  directly  engaged  in  reli- 
gion :  in  attending  mass  and  other  ceremonies,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  exertion  of  thought  is  required,  but  an  imposing 
sensuous  spectacle  is  presented  to  the  eye,  which  does  not 
make  such  a  demand  on  one's  attention  as  entirely  to  exclude 
a  little  chat,  while  yet  the  duties  of  the  occasion  are  not 
neglected. 

We  spoke  above  of  the  relation  which  the  new  doctrine  \ 
guitained  to  secular  life,  and  now  we  have  only  to  exhibit 
that  relation  in  detail.     The  development  and  advance  of 
Spirit  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  onwards  consists  in 
(his,  that  Spirit,  having  now  gained  the  consciousness  q€  \t^  \ 
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Freedom,  tlirough  tbnt  proceis  of  mediation  which  takes 
place  between  man  and  God— that  is,  in  the  full  recognirioa 
of  the  objective  process  aa  the  esiatence  [the  positive  and 
definite  loaoii'eBtOtion]  of  the  Dirine  eaaeuce — now  takes  it 
up  and  Ibllowa  it  out  in  building  up  the  edifice  of  seciilw 
rolatioDB.  That  harmony  [of  Objective  and  Subjective  Will] 
which  haa  resulted  from  the  painful  struggles  of  Histo^, 
involves  the  recognition  of  the  Secular  aa  capable  of  bcbg 
an  embodiment  of  Trutli;  whereas  it  had  been  formerly  re- 
garded aa  evil  only,  as  incapable  of  Good— the  latter  being 
conaidered  essentially  ultramundane.  It  is  now  perceived, 
that  Morality  and  Justice  in  the  State  are  aleo  divine 
and  commaDded  by  God,  and  that  in  point  of  aubstance 
Jhere  ia  nothing  higher  or  more  sacred.  One  inference  it 
that  Marriage  is  no  longer  deemed  less  holy  tbaa  Celibatg. 
Lnther  look  a  nife  to  sliew  that  he  respected  marriage, 
defying  the  calumnies  to  which  he  rapoaed  himself  by  aucb 
a  step.  It  was  hia  duty  to  do  so,  aa  it  was  also  to  eat  meat 
on  Fridays ;  to  prove  that  such  things  are  lawful  and  right, 
in  opposition  to  the  imagined  superiority  of  abstinence. 
The  Family  introduces  man  to  community — to  the  relation  of 
interdependence  in  society  ;  and  this  union  is  a  moral  one: 
while  on  the  other  Jiand  the  monks,  separated  from  tbe  sphere 
of  social  morality,  formed  as  it  were  the  ataoding  onny  of  the 
Pope,  aa  the  janizaries  formed  the  basis  of  the  Turkiab 
power.  The  marriage  of  the  priests  entails  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  outward  distinction  between  Jaity  and  clergy. — 
lloreover  the  repudiation  of  work  no  longer  earned  the  repu- 
lation  of  sanctity ;  it  was  acknowledged  to  he  more  commen- 
dable for  meu  to  rise  from  a  state  of  dependence  by  aclieitf, 
intelligence,  and  industry,  and  make  themselves  independent. 
It  is  more  consonant  with  justice  that  he  who  haa  money 
should  spend  it  even  in  luiuries,  than  that  he  should  give  it 
away  to  idlers  and  beggars;  for  he  bestows  it  on  an  equal  num- 
ber of  persona  by  so  doing,  and  these  must  at  any  rate  have 
worked  diligently  for  it.  Industry,  crafts  and  trMles  now  have 
their  moral  validity  recognized,  and  the  obstacles  to  their 
prosperifrv  which  originated  with  the  Church,  have  vanished. 
For  the  Church  had  pronounced  it  a  sin  to  lend  money  on 
interest;  but  the  necessity  of  so  doing  led  to  the  direct 
violation  of  her  injunctions.     Tiie  Lombarda  (a  fact  wLicii 
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•"'•ccouata  for  the  use  of  the  term  "  lombftrd  "  in  French  to 
<■  denote  a  loan-office),  and  particularly  the  House  of  Medici, 
jJ  advanced  money  to  princea  in  every  part  of  Europe.     The 
^  third  point  of  sanctity  ic  the    Catholic  Church,  —  blind 
a  abedience,  was  likewise  denuded  of  its  false  pretensions. 
i  Obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  aa  the  Eatioaal  element 
3  in  volition  and  action,  was  made  the  principle  of  human  con- 
>  duct.  In  this  obedience  man  is  free,  for  all  that  is  demanded 
n  is  that  the  Particular  should  yield  to  the  General.     Man 
I   himself  haa  a  conscience ;  consequently  the  anhjection  re» 
r  quired  of  him  is  a  free  allegiance.     Tliia  involves  the  poaai* 
J    bility  of  a  development  of  Eeaaon  aud  Freedom,  and  of  their 
I    introduction  Tnfo   human   relatioiis;  and  Keaaon  and  the 
Divine  commands  are  now  synonymous.     The  Eational  no 
longer  meets  with  contradiction  on  the  part  of  the  religious 
eonacienee ;   it  ia  permitted  to  develop  itself  in  its   own 
sphere  without   disturbance,  without  being  compelled  to 
resort  to  force  in  defending  itself  against  an  adverse  power. 
Bat  in  the  Catholic  Church,  that  adverse  element  is  uncon- 
ditionally sanctioned.     Where  the  Beforraed  doctrine  pre- 
vaila,  princes  may  still  he  bad  governors,  hut  they  are  no 
]onger  sanctioned  and  solicited  thereto  by  the  promptings 
of  their  religious  conscience.    In  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  nothmg  singular  for  the  eonacienee  to  be 
found  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  Assassinations 
of  sovereigns,  conspiracies  against  the  state,  and  the  like, 
have  often  been  supported  aud  carried  into  execution  by  the 
priests. 

This  harmony  between  the  State  and  the  Church  has  now 
attained  immediate  realization,*  "We  have,  as  yet,  do  recon- 
struction of  the  State,  of  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  &c.  for 
tliought  must  first  discover  the  essentid  principles  of  Eight. 
The  Laws  of  Freedom  had  first  to  be  expanded  to  a  system 
QB  deduced  from  an  absolute  principle  of  itight.  Spirit  doea 
not  assume  this  complete  form  immediately  after  the  Eefop* 
niation;  it  limits  itself  at  first  to  direct  and  simple  change^ 
■3  e.ff.  tlie  doing  away  with  conventual  establishraents  and 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  &c.     The  reconcihation  between  God 
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and  theWorldwaslimited  in  the  first  instance  to  ana 
form  i  it  waa  not  yet  espanded  into  a  system  by  whi 

moral  world  could  be  regulated. 

1  In  the  first  instance  this  reconciiiation  must  take  place  in 
the  individual  soul,  must  be  realized  by  feeling  ;  the  inin- 

I  dual  rnuat  gain  the  assurance  that  the  Spirit  dwells  in  him,— 
that,  in  the  language  of  the  Church,  a  brokenneas  of  heart  li« 
been  experieooed,  and  that  Diyine  gracfi  has  entered  into  tbe 
heart  taua  broken.  By  Nature  man  is  not  what  he  onglit 
to  be ;  only  through  a  transforming  process  does  he  arriw 
at  truth.  The  general  and  speculative  aspect  of  the  mattti 
la  juet  this — that  the  human  heart  ia  not  what  it  should  be. 
It  waa  then  required  of  the  individual  that  he  should  kuwr 
what  be  ia  in  himself;  that  is,  the  teaching  of  the  Chnrcfa 
insiated  upon  man's  becoming  conscious  that  he  is  evil.  Sat 
the  individual  is  evil  only  when  the  Natural  manifests  itaelf  in 
mere  aensual  desire — when  an  unrighteous  will  presenti 
itself  in  its  untamed,  untrained,  violent  shape  ;  and  yet  it  is 
required  that  such  a  person  should  know  that  he  ia  depraved, 
and  that  thegood  Spirit  dwells  in  him;  in  fact  he  ia  required 
to  have  a  direct  conaciouaneaa  of  and  to  "  eiperience  "  thai 
which  was  presented  to  him  as  a  speculative  and  implicit 
truth.  The  Beconciliation  having,  then,  assumed  this  ab- 
atract  form,  men  tormented  themselves  with  a  view  to  force 
upon  their  souls  the  conseiousneas  of  their  ainfulness  and 
to  know  tbemaelves  as  evil.  The  moat  simple  soula,  the  mosV 
innocent  natures  were  accustomed  in  painful  introspection  to 
observe  the  most  secret  workings  of  the  heart, with  a,  view  to  a 
rigid  eiamination  of  them.  "With  this  duty  was  conjoined  that 
of  an  entirely  opposite  description;  it  was  required  that  man 
should  attain  the  cooaciousnesa  that  the  good  Spirit  dwells 
in  him — that  Divine  Grace  has  found  an  entrance  into  hia 
soul.  In  fact  the  important  distinction  between  the  know- 
ledge of  abstract  truth  and  the  kno\^■ledge  of  what  baa 
actual  existence  was  left  out  of  sight.  Men  became  the  victima 
of  a  tormenting  uncertaiDtyns  to  whether  the  good  Spirit 
has  an  abode  iti  them,  and  it  was  deemed  indispensable  that 
the  entire  process  of  spintun!  transformation  should  become 
perceptible  to  the  individual  himself  An  echo  of  this  self 
tormenting  process  may  still  be  traced  in  much  of  the  reli- 
gious poetry  of  that  time ;  the  PaaLma  of  David  wliicli  exhibit 
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a  similar  cbaracter  were  then  introduced  as  hymns  into  the 
ritual  of  Pirotestant  Churches.  Protestantism  took  this  turn 
of  minute  and  painful  introspection,  possessed  with  the  con- 
Tiction  of  the  importance  of  the  exercise,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  characterized  by  a  self-tormenting  disposition  and  an 
aspect  of  spiritual  wretchedness ;  which  in  the  present  day 
has  induced  many  persons  to  enter  the  Catholic  pde,  that  they 
might  exchange  this  inward  uncertainty  for  a  formal  broad 
certainty  based  on  the  imposing  totality  of  the  Church.  A 
more  refined  order  of  reflection  upon  the  character  of  human 
actions  was  introduced  into  the  Catholic  Church  also.  The 
Jesuits  analysed  the  first  rudiments  of  volition  (velleitas) 
with  as  painful  minuteness  as  was  displayed  in  the  pious 
exercises  of  Protestantism ;  but  they  haid  a  science  of  casuis- 
try which  enabled  them  to  discover  a  good  reason  for  every 
thing,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  guilt  which  this  rigid 
investigation  seemed  to  aggravate. 

With  this  was  connected  another  remarkable  phenomenon, 
common  to  the  Catholic  with  the  Protestant  World.  The  hu- 
man mind  was  driven  into  the  Inward,  the  Abstract,  and  the 
Beligious  element  was  regarded  as  utterly  alien  to  the  secular* 
That  lively  consciousness  of  his  subjective  life  and  of  the 
inward  origin  of  his  volition  that  had  been  awakened  in  man^ 
brought  with  it  the  belief  in  Uvilf  as  a  vast  power  the  sphere 
of  whose  malign  dominion  is  the  Secular.  This  belief  presents 
a  parallelism  with  the  view  in  which  the  sale  of  Indulgences 
originated:  for  as  eternal  salvation  cdtlld  be  secured  for 
money,  so  by  paying  the  price  of  one's  salvation  through 
a^coinpact  made  with  the  Devil,  the  riches  of  the  worid  and 
the~tmlimited  gratification  of  desires  and  passions  could  be 
secured.  Thus  arose  that  famous  legend  of  Faust,  who  in  dis- 
"gusFat  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  speculative  science,  is 
said  to  have  plunged  into  the  world  and  purchased  all  its  glory 
at  the  expense  of  his  salvation.  Eaust,  if  we  may  trust  the 
poet,  had  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  the  world  could  give, 
in  exchange  for  his  soul's  weal ;  but  those  poor  women  who 
were  called  Witches  were  reputed  to  get  nothing  more  by  the 
bargain  than  the  gratification  of  a  petty  revenge  by  making 
a  neighbour's  cow  go  dry  or  giving  a  child  the  measles. 
But  in  awarding  punishment  it  was  not  the  magnitude  of 
the  injury  in  the  loss  of  the  milk  or  the  Biclsxie«9ii^  c&  ^^os^ 
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child  that  was  conaidered  i  it  was  the  abstract  power  of  lie 
Evil  One  in  them  that  waa  attacked.  The  belief  in  thia 
abatract,  apecial  power  whoae  dominion  is  the  world— in  the 
T)evil  and  his  devicea — occasioned  an  incalculable  number 
of  trialt  for  mtehcraft  both  in  Catholic  and  Protestant 
countriea.  It  waa  impossible  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused ;  they  were  only  auapected :  it  waa  therefore  only  a 
direct  knowledge  [one  not  mediated  by  proofs]  on  wfaieli 
thia  fury  againat  the  evil  principle  profeased  to  be  boBed. 
It  waa  indeed  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  evidence,  but 
the  basis  of  these  judicial  processes  waa  simply  the  belief 
that  certain  individuals  were  possessed  by  the  power  of  the 
Evil  One.  This  delusion  raged  among  the  nations  in  tte 
aiiteenth  century  with  the  fury  of  a  pestilence.  The  main 
impulse  was  auspicion.  Tbe  principle  of  suspicion  aasuinea 
a  similarly  terrible  shape  during  the  away  of  the  Eonian 
Emperors,  and  under  Eobeapierre's  Eeigu  of  Terror ;  when 
mere  disposition,  unaccompanied  by  any  overt  act  or  ei- 
preaaion,  waa  made  an  object  of  punishment.  Among  tbe 
Catholics,  it  was  the  Dommicana  to  whom  (as  was  the  Inqui- 
sition  in  all  ita  branches)  the  trials  for  witchcraft  were 
entrusted.  Father  Spee,  a  noble  Jeauit,  wrote  a  treatue 
against  them  (he  is  also  the  author  of  a  collection  of  fine 
poems  bearing  the  title  of  *'  Ti-ulxnaehtigall,'')  giving  &  fiill 
espoaurc  of  the  terrible  character  of  criminal  justice  in  pro- 
ceedings of  tbia  kind.  Torture,  which  was  only  to  bo  applied 
once,  waa  continued  until  a  confesaion  was  extorted.  If  tbe 
accused  fainted  under  the  torture  it  waa  averred  that  tba 
Devil  waa  giving  them  sleep  :  if  convulsions  supervened,  it 
waa  said  that  the  Devil  was  laughing  in  them  j  if  they  held 
out  steadfastly,  the  Devil  was  supposed  to  give  them  power. 
These  persecutioBa  spread  like  an  epidemic  sickncas  through 
Italy,  ^France,  Spain  and  Germany.  The  earnest  reinon- 
strances  of  enlightened  men,  such  aa  Spee  and  others, 
already  produced  a  conaiderable  effect.  But  it  was  Thomii- 
siua,  a  Professor  of  Hallo,  who  first  opposed  this  prevalent 
superstition  with  very  decided  success.  The  entire  phenome- 
non ia  in  itself  moat  remarkable  when  we  reflect  that  we 
have  not  long  been  quit  of  thia  frightful  barbarity  (even 
Hs  late  aa  the  year  1780  a  witch  waa  publicly  burned  at 
G-larus  in  Switzerland).     Among  the  Catholica  persecutioo 
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was  directed  against  heretics  as  well  as  against  witches :  W6 
might  say  indeed  that  they  were  placed  in  one  category ; 
the  unbelief  of  the  heretics  was  regarded  as  none  other 
than  the  indwelling  principle  of  Evil — a  possession  similar 
to  the  other. 

Leaving  this  abstract  form  of  Subjectiveness  we  have  now 
to  consider  the  secular  side — the  constitution  of  the  State 
and  the  advance  of  Universality — ^the  recognition  of  the 
universal  laws  of  Freedom.  This  is  the  second  and  the  essen* 
tial  point. 


1 


CHAPTEE  n. 

INFLUENCB  OP  THE  REFORMATION  ON  POLITICAL 

DEYELOPMENT. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  the  political  development  of  the 
period,  we  observe  in  the  first  place  the  consolidation  of 
Monarchy,  and  the  Monarch  invested  with  an  authority 
emanating  from  the  State.  The  incipient  stage  in  the  rise 
of  royal  power,  and  the  commencement  of  that  unity  which 
the  states  of  Europe  attained,  belong  to  a  still  earlier  period. 
While  these  changes  were  going  forward,  the  entire  body  of 
private  obligations  and  rights  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  the  Middle  Age,  still  retained  validity.  Infinitely  im- 
portant is  this  form  of  private  rights,  which  the  organic 
constituents  of  the  executive  power  of  the  State  have  as- 
sumed. At  their  apex  we  find  a  fixed  and  positive  principle 
— the  exclusive  right  of  one  family  to  the  possession  of  the 
throne,  and  the  hereditary  succession  of  sovereigns  further 
restricted  by  the  law  of  primogeniture.  This  gives  the  State 
an  immovable  centre.  The  fact  that  Germany  was  an  elec- 
tive empire  prevented  its  being  consolidated  into  one  state ;. 
and  for  the  same  reason  Poland  has  vanished  from  the  circle 
of  independent  states.  The  State  must  have  a  final  decisive 
will :  but  if  an  individual  is  to  be  the  final  deciding  power, 
he  must  be  so  in  a  direct  and  natural  way,  not  as  deter- 
mined by  choice  and  theoretic  views^  &c/   Even  amoa^ 
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the  free  Greekfi  the  oracle  was  the  estemal  power  wtidi 
decided  their  policy  on  critical  occasions  ;  hero  birth  is  Ae 
Oracle — something  iDdependent  of  any  arbitrary  Tolitioi. 
But  the  circumstance  that  the  highest  station  in  a  monafdj 
is  assigned  to  a  family,  eeema  to  indicate  that  the  Bovereign^ 
■■  the  private  property  of  that  family.  Aa  snch  that  mi^ 
reignty  would  seem  to  be  diviaible ;  but  since  the  ide»  d 
division  of  power  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  stit^ 
the  rights  of  the  monarch  and  hia  family  required  to  be 
more  strictly  defined.  Sovereign  possession  is  not  a  pec» 
lium  of  the  individiial  ruler,  but  is  consigned  to  the  dyiaatM 
family  as  a  trust;  and  the  e-tlafei  of  the  realm  poaaess  aecarity 
that  that  trust  sliail  be  faithfully  discharged,  for  they  bareln 
guard  the  unity  of  the  body  politic.  Thus,  then,  roj^ 
possession  no  longer  denotes  a  kind  of  private  property,  pn- 
vate  possession  of  estates,  demesnes,  jurisdiction,  Ac,,  tint 
has  become  a  State-property — a  function  pertaining  to  Rni 
involved  with  "the  Staie7"'~ 

Sually  important,  and  connected  with  that  just  no- 
is  the  chaoge  of  eiecutive  powers,  functions,  duties 
and  rights,  which  naturally"  belong  to  the  State,  but  which 
had  become  private  property  and  private  contracts  oroblig*- 
tiona — into  possession  conferred  by  the  State.  The  rights  of 
Beigneurs  and  barons  were  annulled,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  official  positions  in  the  State. 
This  trane format! on  of  the  rights  of  vassals  into  officialfunC' 
tiona  toolc  place  in  the  several  kingdoms  in  various  wsye. 
In  Ranee,  e.g.,  the  great  Barons,  who  were  goTernors  of 
provinces,  who  could  claim  such  offices  as  a  matter  of  right. 
and  who  like  the  Turkish  Pashas,  maintained  a  body  of 
troops  with  the  revenues  thence  derived — troops  which  thg 
might  at  any  moment  bring  into  the  field  against  the  King- 
were  reduced  to  the  position  of  mere  landed  proprietors  or 
court  nobility,  and  those  Pnshalics  became  offices  held  undff 
the  government ;  or  the  nobility  were  employed  as  officers— 
generals  of  the  army,  an  army  belonging  to  the  State.  lu 
this  aspect  the  origination  of  standing  armies  is  ao  important 
an  event ;  for  they  supply  the  monarchy  with  aaindependent 
force  and  are  as  neceaaary  for  the  security  of  the  central  mi- 
thority  a^inst  the  rebeUion  of  the^subject  individigla  aa  for 
^^A^^'^.of-  ^be  state  against  foreign  enqiiuss.    The  fiscal 
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BTstem  indeed  had  not  as  yet  assumed  a  systematic  cbarao* 
ter, — the  revenue  being  derived  from  customs,  taxes  and 
tolls  in  countless  variety,  besides  the  subsidies  and  contribu- 
tions paid  by  the  estates  of  the  realm  ;  in  return  for  which 
the  right  of  presenting  a  statement  of  grievances  was  con- 
ceded to  them,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Hungary. — In  Spain 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  assumed  a  very  beautiful  and  noble 
form.  This  chivalric  spirit,  this  knightly  dignity,  degraded 
to  a  mere  inactive  sentiment  of  honour,  has  attained 
notoriety  as  the  Spanish  grcmdezza.  The  G-randees  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  maintain  troops  of  their  own,  and  were 
also  withdrawn  from  the  command  of  the  armies;  desti- 
tute of  power  they  had  to  content  themselves  as  private 
persons  with  an  empty  title.  But  the  means  by_. which  the 
royal  power  in  Spain  was  consolidated,  was  the  Inquisition, 
TfaiBp^^hich'was  established  for  the  persecution  of  those  who 
secretly  adhered  to  Judaism,  and  of  Moors  and  heretics,  soon 
assumed  a  political  character,  being  directed  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  State.  Thus  the  Inquisition  confirmed  the  despotic 
power  of  the  King :  it  claimed  supremacy  even  over  bishops 
and  archbishops,  and  could  cite  them  before  its  tribunal. 
The  frequent  confiscation  of  property — one  of  the  most  cus- 
tomary penalties  —  tended  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  the 
State.  Moreover,  the  Inquisition  was  a  tribunal  which  took 
cognizance  of  mere  suspicion;  and  while  it  consequently 
exercised  a  fearful  authority  over  the  clergy,  it  had  a  peculiar 
support  in  the  national  pride.  For  every  Spaniard  wished 
to  be  considered  Christian  by  descent,  and  this  species  of 
vanity  fell  in  with  the  views  and  tendency  of  the  Inquisition. 
Particular  provinces  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  as  e.  g.  Arra- 
gon,  stiU  retained  many  peculiar  rights  and  privileges ;  but 
the  Spanish  Kings  from  fillip  II.  downwards  proceeded  to 
•uppress  them  altogether. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  pursue  in  detail  the  process  of 
the  depression  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  several  states  of 
Europe.  The  main  scope  of  this  depressing  process  was,  as 
^eady  stated,  the  curtailment  of  the  private  rights  of  the 
feudal  nobility,  and  the  transformation  of  their  seigneurial 
authority  into  an  official  position  in  connection  with  the 
State.  This  change  was  in  the  interest  of  both  the  King 
and  the  People.    The  powerful  barons  seemed  to  constitute 


Ml  intenncdtate  body  elinrged  wiih  tlie  defence  of  Jibor^i 
but  properly  speakin?,  it  was  only  their  own  privi leges  ffkcli 
they  maintained  against  the  royal  power  on  the  one  land 
and  the  citizens  on  the  other  hand.  The  barons  ofEo^aii^ 
extorted  Ma^a  Charta  from  the  King;  but  the  citiseoi 
gained  nothing  by  it,  on  the  contrary  they  remained  in  their 
former  condition,  Polish  liberty  too,  meant  nothing  mort 
than  the  freedom  of  the  barona  in  contraposition  to  the 
King,  the  nation  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  serf 
dom.  When  liberty  is  mentioned,  we  must  always  be  careiid 
lo  obaerre  whether  it  is  not  really  the  aaaertion  of  private  in- 
terests which  is  thereby  designated.  For  although  the  oobi- 
lit>'  were  deprived  of  their  sovereign  power,  the  people  were 
etUl  oppressed  in  consequence  of  their  absolute  dependence, 
their  serfdom,  and  subjection  to  aristocratic  jurisdiction: 
and  they  were  partlv  declared  utterly  incapable  of  possessing 
property,  partly  subjected  to  a  condirion  of  bond-9ervi« 
which  did  not  permit  of  their  freely  selling  the  products  of 
their  industry.  The  supreme  interest  of  emancipation  from 
this  condition  concerned  the  power  of  the  State  aa  well  ai 
the  Bubjecte^that  emancipation  which  now  gave  them  as 
citieeus  the  character  of  free  individuals,  and  determined 
that  what  was  to  be  performed  for  the  Commonwealth  should 
he  a  matter  of  just  allotment,  not  of  mere  chance.  The 
aristocracy  of  possession  maintains  that  possession  against 
both — viz.  against  the  power  of  the  State  at  large  and 
against  individuals.  But  the  aristocracy  have  a  position  as- 
signed them,  as  the  support  of  the  throne,  as  occupied  and 
nctive  on  behalf  of  the  Stat-e  and  the  common  weal,  and  at  the 
eame  time  as  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  citizens.  This 
in  fact  is  the  prerogative  of  that  class  which  forma  the  liak 
between  tho  Sovereign  and  the  People — to  undertake  to  dis- 
cern and  to  give  the  first  impulse  to  that  which  is  intrinsi- 
cally liational  and  TTniveraal ;  and  this  recognition  of  and 
occupation  with  the  Universal  must  take  the  place  of  positive 
personal  right.  This  subjection  to  the  Head  of  the  State  of 
that  intermediate  power  which  laid  claim  to  positive  ati- 
thority  was  now  accompliahed,  but  this  did  not  involve  tba 
emancipation  of  the  subject  class.  This  took  place  only  at 
a  later  date,  when  the  idea  of  right  in  and  for  itself  arosa 
in  men's  minds.     Then  the  sovereigns  relying  on  their  n- 
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selective  peoples,  vanquiabed  the  caate  of  unrightt'ousnesH ; 
r'^lit  where  they  united  with  the  baronB,  or  wliere  the  latter 
L  jnaiiitaiDed  their  freedom  against  the  kings,  those  positire 
»  lights  or  rather  wrongs  continued. — 

;  "We  observe  also  as  an  essential  feature  now  first  present- 
a  ing  itself  in  the  political  aspect  of  the  time,  a  connected  «y*- 
5.<«fi»  o/^S7afr»aa(i  a  relation  of  States  to  each  other.  They 
^  liecanie  involved  in  various  wars:  tlie  Kings  having  enlarged 
^*  tiieir  political  authority,  now  turn  their  atteution  to  foreign 
_g  lands,  insisting  upon  claims  of  all  kinds.  The  aim  and  real 
Q,  intereat  of  the_wars  of  the  period  is  invariaBly  conquest. 
(5.  jBo^j  Tapecially  Bad  become  such  an  object  of  desire, 
-;,  snd  was  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the  French,  the  SpHniards, 
'..  and  at  a  laterdate,  of  the  Austnaus.  In  fact  absolute  disia- 
^'.  tegration  and  dismemberment  has  always  been  an  essential 
~i  feature  in  the  national  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
tl  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  Tlieir  stubborn  in- 
~',  diriduality  was  exchaaged  for  a  union  the  result  of  force, 
^  under  the  Boman  dominion  ;  but  as  soon  as  this  bond  was 
_■  broken,  the  original  character  reappeared  in  full  atrength. 
*'  In  later  times,  as  if  finding  in  them  a  bond  of  union  otherwise 
impoasible^after  having  escaped  from  a  selfishness  of  the 
moat  monstrous  order  and  which  dispjayed  its  perverse 
nature  in  crimes  of  every  description-Hhe  Italians  attained  \ 

*  a  taete  for  tbe  Fine  Arts :  thus  their  civilization,  the  miti- 
''  gBtion  of  their  selfishness,  reached  only  the  Grade  of  Beauty, 
'     not  that  of  Bationality — the  higher  unity  of  Thought.    Con- 

*  Bequently,  even  in  poetry  and  eong  the  Italian  nature  is 
different  from  ours.  Improvisation  characterizes  the  genius  | 
of  the  Italians  j  they  pour  out  their  very  souis  in  Art  and  1 
tbe  ecstatic  enjoyment  of  it.  Enjoying  a  nalurel  so  imbued  I 
with  Art,  the  State  must  be  an  att'aJr  of  comparative  indif-^ 
ferenee,  a  merely  caauni  matter  to  the  ItaliansJ~~But  Vfl 
have  to  observe  also  that  the  wars  in  whiclTTa&moBy  en- 
gaged, were  not  particularly  honourable  to  it:  it  allowed 
Burgundy,  Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire 
to  be  wrested  from  it.  From  these  wars  between  the 
various  political  powers  there  arose  common  interests,  and' 
tbe  object  of  that  community  of  interest  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  severalty,  —  the  preservation  to  the  several  Stati 
their  independenc  ',  ~  in  fjict  the  "  balance  of  power." 
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motJTe  to  this  w; 
protection  of  thi 


of  a  decidedly  "  practical "  kijid,  vi*.  tha 
«veral  StnUra  from  couquest.  Tbe  luiiaa 
of  tbe  States  of  Europe  as  tbe  meaus  of  shielding  individual 
States  from  the  violence  of  the  powerful— the  presen'ation 
of  the  balance  of  power,  hod  uow  taken  tlie  place. _of  tbst 
general  aim  of  the  eldar.  time,,  the  defence  of  Cliriateudoia, 
whose  ceutro.Kiia-thfi._Pagacy.  This  new  politfcal" motita 
was  necessarily  aeeompamed  by  a  diplomatic  conditio  a, ^one 
in  which  all  the  members  of  the  great  European  bj* 
tem,  however  distant,  felt  an  interest  in  that  which  hap- 

Sned  to  any  one  of  them.  Diplomatic  policy  bad  betu 
ought  to  the  greatest  rebnement  in  Italy,  and  wag  iheuoa 
transmitted  to  Europe  at  lurge.  Several  princes  in  aiw 
cession  seemed  to  threaten  the  stability  oS  the  balance  0/ 
power  in  Europe.  Wlieu  this  combiuatioa  of  Stntea  ni 
.;u8t  cammenciug,  Charles  f.  was  aiming  at  univeraal  moo- 
archy  ;  fur  he  was  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Spaiil 
to  boot :  tbe  Ketberlatids  and  Italy  acknowledged  bia  evny, 
and  the  whole  wealth  of  America  flowed  into  his  coffera. 
With  this  enormous  power,  which,  like  the  coatingenciea  of 
fortune  in  the  case  ot  private  property,  bad  beeu  accumu- 
lated by  the  most  felicitous  eombiiiationa  of  political  dair 
terity, — among  other  things  by  marriage,— but  which  naa 
deittitute  of  au  internal  and  reliable  bond,  be  was  neverthdeu 
unable  to  gain  any  advantage  over  France,  or  even  over  tho 
0«rman  princes  ;  nay  he  was  even  compelled  to  a  peace  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  Hia  whole  life  was  spent  iu  sup- 
pressing disturbances  in  all  parts  of  hia  empire  and  tIL 
conducting  foreign  ware.  The  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
was  similarly  threatened  byLoutt  the  Fourteenth.  Through 
that  depression  of  the  grandees  of  hia  kingdom  which 
Hicbelieu  and  after  him  Mazariii  had  accomplished,  he  had 
become  an  absolute  sovereign.  France,  too,  had  tbe  con- 
sciousness of  its  intellectual  superiority  in  a  refinement  of 
culture  surpassing  anything  of  which  the  rest  of  Europe 
could  boast.  Tbe  pretensions  of  Louis  were  founded  not 
on  extent  of  dominion,  (as  was  the  case  with  Charles  V.)  so 
much  as  on  that  culture  which  distinguished  his  people  and 
which  at  that  time  made  its  way  everywhere  with  toe  lan- 
guage that  embodied  it,  and  was  the  object  of  univetMi 
admiration  ;  they  could  therefore  plead  a  higher  just ificatioa 
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tban  those  of  the  German  Emperor.  But  the  very  rock  on 
whieh  the  vast  military  resources  of  Philip  II.  had  al- 
ready foundered — the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Dutch — proved 
fatal  also  to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Louis.  Charles  the 
Jhoelfth  also  presented  a  remarkably  menacing  aspect ;  but 
his  ambition  had  a  Quixotic  tinge  and  was  less  sustained  b^ 
intrinsic  vigour.  Through  all  these  storms  the  nations  o 
SuTope  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  individuality  and 
indei)endeuce. 

An  external  relation  in  which  the  States  of  Europe  had 
an  interest  in  common,  was  that  sustained  to  the  Turks — 
the  terrible  power  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  Europe 
from  the  East.  The  Turks  of  that  day  had  still  a  sound  and 
vigorous  nationality,  whose  power  was  based  on  conquest,  and 
which  was  therefore  engaged  in  constant  warfare,  or  at  least 
admitted  only  a  temporary  suspension  of  arms.  As  was 
the  case  among  the  Franks,  the  conquered  territories  wxre 
divided  among  their  warriors  as  personal,  not  heritable  pos- 
sessions ;  when  in  later  times  the  principle  of  hereditary 
Buocession  was  adopted,  the  national  vigour  was  shattered. 
The  flower  of  the  Osman  force,  the  Janizaries,  were  the 
terror  of  the  Europeans.  Their  ranks  were  recruited  from 
a  body  of  Christian  boys  of  handsome  and  vigorous  propor- 
tions, brought  together  chiefly  by  means  of  annual  con- 
scriptions among  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte,  strictly 
educated  in  the  Moslem  faith,  and  exercised  in  arms  from 
early  youth.  Without  parents,  without  brothers  or  sisters, 
without  wives,  they  were,  like  the  monks,  an  altogether 
isolated  and  terrible  corps.  The  Eastern  European  powers 
were  obliged  to  make  common  cause  against  the  Turks — viz.: 
Austria,  Hungary,  Venice  and  Poland.  The  battle  of  Le- 
panto  saved  Italy,  and  perhaps  all  Europe,  from  a  barbarian 
inundation. 

An  event  of  special  importance  following  in  the  train  of 
the  Reformation  was  the  struggle  ofjhe.  Frotestant  Ohwch 
for  political  existence.' "The  Protestant  Church,  even  in 
its^5riginal  aspect,  was  too  intimately  connected  with  secular 
interests  not  to  occasion  secular  complications  and  political 
contentions  respecting  political  possession.  The  subjects 
of  Catholic  princes  becDme'  Protestant,  have  and  make 
claims  to  ecclesiastical  property,  change  the  nature  of  tba 
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tenure,  and  repudiate  or  decline  the  discli(ir»e  of  tkw 
eccleaiaBticftl  functions  to  whose  due  perforoiauce  the  OM- 
lumenU  are  attached  (jura  tiolie).  Moreover  a  CathA 
government  is  bound  to  te  the  brachium  seeulare  of  tie 
Chureb  ;  the  Inquisition,  e.g,  never  put  a  man  to  death,  lot 
«implv  declared  him  a  heretic,  as  a  kind  of  jury;  hewaethei 
pununed  according  to  civil  lawa.  Again,  innumerable  occ»- 
•iooB  of  offence  and  irritation  originated  with  proeessionsMj 
fMsts,  the  carrying  of  the  Host  through  the  streeta,  witli- 
drawaia  from  convents,  &c.  Still  more  excitement  would  be 
felt  wheji  an  Archbishop  of  Cologne  attempted  to  make  hi) 
archiepiscopate  a  secular  princedom  for  himself  and  hii 
family.  Their  confessors  made  it  a  matter  of  consciBDCS 
with  Catholic  princes  to  wreat  estates  that  had  been  tbo 

froperty  of  the  Church  out  of  the  hands  of  the  heretics. 
a  Germany,  however,  the  condition  of  things  was  favou^ 
able  to  Protestantiam  in  as  far  as  the  several  territoriej 
wbicb  had  been  imperial  fiefs,  had  become  independent 
principalities.  But  in  countries  like  Austria,  the  prince* 
were  indifferent  to  Prot«stants,  or  even  hostile  to  them; 
aud  in  France  they  were  not  safe  tn  the  exercise  of 
tbeir  religioQ  eicept  as  protected  by  fortresses.  War  wis 
1  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  security  of  Protestants; 
for  the  question  was  not  one  of  simple  conscience,  but  in- 
Tolred  decisions  respecting  public  and  private  proper^f 
vhich  had  been  taken  possession  of  in  contravention  of  the 
lights  of  the  Church,  and  whose  restitution  it  demanded. 
A  condition  of  absolute  mistruBt  supervened ;  absolute, 
because  mistrust  bound  up  with  the  religious  conscienee 
was  its  root.  The  Protestant  princes  and  towns  formed  it 
that  time  a  feeble  union,  and  the  defensive  operations  they 
conducted  were  much  feebler  still.  After  they  had  been 
worsted,  Maurice  the  Elector  of  Sasony,  by  an  utterly  unex- 
pected and  adventurous  piece  of  daring,  extorted  a  peace,  it> 
aelf  of  doubtful  interpretation,  and  which  left  the  reaJ  soutoas 
of  embiClerment  altogether  untouched.  It  was  necessary  to 
flght  out  the  battle  from  the  very  beginning.  This  took 
pSice  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  which  first  Denmark  and 
then  Sweden  undertook  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  former 
was  compelled  to  qnit  the  field,  but  the  latter  under  Gustavua 
.  j^phus— tlwt  hero  of  the  North  of  glorious  memory— 
d  a  part  which  was  so  much  the  more  brilliaut  inas- 
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mucb  as  it  began  to  wage  war  with  the  vast  force  of  the 
Cathohcs,  alone— without  the  heJp  of  the  Protestant  states 
of  the  Empire.  The  powers  of  Europe,  with  a  few  escep- 
tions,  precipitate  themselveB  on  Germany, — flowing  back 
towards  it  na  to  the  fountain  from  which  they  had  originally 
issued,  and  where  now  the  right  of  inwardness  that  haa 
eome  to  manifest  itself  in  the  sphere  of  religiou,  and  that  of 
internal  iudependence  and  Beveralty  is  to  be  fought  out. 
The  struggle  ends  without  an  Ideal  result — without  having 
attained  the  conaciousnesa  of  a  principle  as  an  intellectual 
(Xtneept— in  the  exhaustion  of  alE  partiea,  in  a  scene  of  utter 
desolation,  where  all  the  contending  forces  have  been 
wrecked ;  it  isaues  In  letting  parties  simply  take  their  course 
and  maintain  their  existence  on  the  basis  of  external  power. 
The  iaaue  is  in  fact  exclusively  of  apolitical  nature. 

In  Unglattd  alao,  war  waa  indispensable  to  the  eatablish- 
ment  of  the  Protestant  Church  .-  the  struggle  waa  in  this 
case  directed  against  the  sovereigns,  who  were  secretly  at- 
taclied  to  Catholicism  because  they  found  the  principle  of 
absolute  sway  confirmed  by  its  doctrines.  The  fanaticised 
people  rebelled  against  the  assumption  of  absolute  sovereign 
power — importing  that  Kings  are  responsible  to  God  alone 
{i.e.  to  the  i'athcr  Confessor) — a.nd  in  opposition  to  Catholic 
eitemality,  unfurled  the  banner  of  extreme  subjectivity  in 
Puritanism— a  principle  which,  developing  itself  in  the  real 
world,  presents  an  aspect  partly  of  enthusiastic  elevation, 
partly  of  ridiculous  incongruity.  The  enthusiasts  of  Eog-  \ 
land,  like  those  of  Mijnster,  were  for  having  the  Stata  1 
governed  directly  by  the  fear  of  God;  the  soldiery  sharing 
the  same  fanatical  views  praved  while  they  fought  for  the 
cause  they  bad  espoused,  liut  a  military  leader  now  has 
the  physical  force  of  the  country  and  consequently  the 
government  in  his  hands:  for  in  the  State  there  must  be 
government,  and  Cromwell  knew  what  governiug  is.  He, 
therefore,  made  himself  ruler,  and  sent  that  praying  parlia- 
ment about  their  busiuess.  With  his  death  however  hia 
right  to  authority  vanishedaIso,and  the  old  dyDBsty  regained 
possession  of  the  throne.  Catholicism,  we  may  observe, 
is  commended  to  the  support  of  princes  as  promoting  the 
•ecunW  of  their  government— a  position  supposed  to  be  pai^ 
ticularly  manifest  if  the  InqulsltioD  be  connected  with  thd 
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EDTermnent',  the  former  oonatituting  the  bulnark  of  ibe 
itter.  But  Bucli  a  security  is  baaed  on  a  slavish  rehgioui 
obedience,  and  is  limited  to  those  grades  of  human  deve- 
lopment in  which  the  political  conatitutioii  and  the  wtwle 
legal  Bjatem  still  rest  on  the  haaia  of  actual  positive  pcwses- 
aion  1  hut  if  tlit!  coustitution  and  laws  are  to  be  founded  on 
a  veritable  eternal  Bight,  then  security  ia  to  be  found  onir 
in  the  Protestant  religion,  in  whose  principle  Bationoi  Sub- 
jective Freedom  alao  attains  development.  The  I>uteh  too 
offered  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Catholic  principle  as 
bound  up  with  the  Spanish  sovereignty,  Belgium  was  still 
Bttachedto  ihe  Catbolic  religion  and  remained  eubject  lo 
Spain :  on  the  contrary,  the  northern  part  of  the  SethCT- 
lands— Holland — stood  its  ground  with  heroic  valour  against 
its  oppressors.  The  trading  class,  the  guilds  and  companiei 
of  marksmen  formed  a  militia  whose  heroic  courage  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  then  famous  Spanish  infantrj. 
■Tust  as  the  Swiss  peasants  had  resisted  the  chivalry  of 
Austria,  BO  here  the  trading  cities  held  out  against  diseiplined 
troops.  During  this  struggle  on  the  Continent  itself,  the 
Dutch  Sited  out  fleets  and  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  part 
of  their  colonial  possessions,  from  which  all  their  wadtli 
waa  derived.  As  independence  was  secured  to  HoUand  ia 
its  holding  to  the  Protestant  principle,  so  that  of  J'o/otJ 
waa  lost  tiirough  its  endeavour  to  suppress  that  principle  in 
the  case  of  dissidents. 

Through  the  Peace  of  Wettphalia  the  Protestant  Clunrh 
had  been  aeknowtedged  as  an  independent  one — to  the  great 
confusion  and  humiliation  of  Catholicism.  Thia  peace  baa 
often  passed  for  the  palladium  of  Germany,  as  having  eetab- 
lislied  its  political  constitution.  But  this  constitution  vu 
in  fact  a  confirmation  of  the  particular  rights  of  the  countries 
into  which  Germany  had  been  broken  up.  It  iDvoIvn  nO 
thought,  no  conception  of  the  proper  aim  of  a  state.  We 
should  consult  "  Hippolytus  a  iapide  "  fa  book  which,  ^mttni 
before  tlio  conclusion  of  the  peace,  hnd  a  great  influence  on 
the  condition  of  tlie  Empire)  if  we  would  become  acquainted 
vvith  the  character  uf  that  Grerman  freedom  of  which  so  much 
is  made.  In  the  peace  in  question  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  particularity,  the  determination  of  all  relatioiu  on 
the  principle  of  private  right  ie  the  object  mauifeatlf  00l>> 
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lated — a  eonttita/ed  anarchff  ,a\ic\i  as  the  world  hndn 
6  seen  ;—».«.  tlie  position  tbat  an  Empire  is  properly 
unity,  a  totality,  a  state,  while  yet  all  relations  are  deters 
mined  so  eicluaively  on  the  principle  of  prirate  right  that 
the  privilege  of  all  the  constituent  parts  of  that  Empire  ta 
act  tor  themselves  contrarily  to  the  interest  of  the  whole, 
or  to  neglect  that 'A'hich  its  interest  demands  and  which  ia 
even  reqnired  hy  law, — is  guaranteed  and  secured  by  tha 
■Host  inviolable  sanctions.     Immediately  after  this  settle 

I  tnent,  it  was  shewn  what  the  Qermmt  Empire  was  as  a  state 
in  relation  to  other  states :  it  waged  ignominious  wars  with 
Vke  Turks,  for  deliverance  from  whom  Vienna  was  indebted 
to  Poland,  Still  more  ignomiaioua  was  its  relation  to 
France,  which  took  possession  in  time  of  peace  of  free  cities, 
the  bulwarks  of  G-ermany,  and  of  flourishing  provinces,  and 
retained  them  undisturbed. 

This  constitution,  which  completely  terminated  the  career 
of  Ghermany  os  an  Empire,  was  chiefly  the  work  of  JiichelieU, 
by  whose  assistance — Homiah  Cardinal  though  he  waa^ 
religious  freedom  in   Germany  was  preserved.     KichelieB, 

I  with  a  view  to  further  the  interests  of  the  State  whose 
a^ire  he  superintended,  adopted  the  exact  opposite  of  that 

Eoliey  which  he  promoted  in  the  case  of  its  enemies ;  for 
6  reduced  the  latter  to  politicaL  impotence  by  ratifying  the 
{Wlitical  independence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire, 
while  at  home  he  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  Protes- 
tant party.  His  fate  has  consequently  resembled  that  of 
■nany  great  statesmen,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  cursed  by  hia 
«»untrymen,  while  hia  enemies  have  looked  upon  the  work, 
by  which  he  niined  them  as  the  most  sacred  goal  of  their 
desires,— the  consummation  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

The  result  of  the  struggle  therefore  was  the  forcibly- 
achieved  and  DOW  politically  ratified  coexistence  of  religions 
narties,  forming  political  communittea  whose  relations  are 
determined  according  to  prescriptive  principles  of  civil  or 
j^rather,  for  such  their  true  nature  was,]  of  private  right. 

The  Protestant  Church  increased  and  so  perfected  the 
stability  of  its  political  existence  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
states  which  had  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Beformation 
raised  itself  to  the  position  of  an  independent  EuropeaA 
power.     This  fKiwer  was  dcetined  to  atart  into  a  new  "" 
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with  Frotefttantiflm  :  Pruttia.  vi£.,  wLich  making  ita  appev- 
ance  at  the  end  of  the  eeventeenth  ceutury,  was  indebted, 
if  not  for  origination,  yet  certainly  for  the  conaolidstion  d 
its  Btrength,  to  Frederick  the  Great ;  and  the  Seven  Tears' 
"Wir  was  the  atruagle  by  which  that  conaolidation  was  *> 
comptiahed.  Freaerick  II.  demonstrated  the  iudepcodent 
vigour  of  his  power  by  resisting  that  of  almost  all  Europe— 
the  union  of  its  leading  states.  He  appeared  as  the  hero 
of  Protestantism,  and  that  not  individually  merely,  Ike 
Gustavus  AdolphuB,  but  as  the  rulerof  a  state.  The  Seven 
Tears'  War  was  indeed  in  itself  not  a  war  of  religion ;  but 
it  was  so  in  view  of  its  ultimate  isaues,  and  in  the  dispoai- 
tion  of  the  soldiers  as  well  as  of  the  potentates  under  wnose 
banner  they  fought.  The  Pope  consecrated  the  sword  of 
Field-Maraho!  Daun,  and  the  chief  object  which  the  Allied 
Powers  proposed  to  themselves,  was  the  crushing  of  Prosiia 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  Church,  But  FredeQck 
the  Great  not  ooly  made  Prussia  one  of  the  great  powera  of 
Europe  as  a  Protestant  power,  but  was  alao  a  philoaophiea! 
Xing — an  altogether  peculiar  and  unique  phenomenon,  in 
modem  times.  There  had  been  English  Kings  who  were 
subtle  theologians,  contending  for  the  principle  of  abso- 
lutism :  Frederick  on  the  contrary  took  up  the  ProteaUOt 
pHuciple  in  its  secular  aspect ;  and  though  he  was  by^  M 
means  favourable  to  religioua  controversies,  and  did  not  aide 
with  one  party  or  the  other,  be  had  the  cousciousneas  of 
TJniversality,  which  is  the  profoundest  deptli  to  which  Sm 
can  attain,  and  is  Thought  conaciona  or  ita  own.  .iff"^ 
power. 

CHAPTER  III. 
THE  ECLAIBCISSEMENT  AND  HEVOLDTION.*  1 
Pbotebtahtism  had  introduced  the  principle   of  8 
jectivity,  importing  religious  emancipation  and  inward  t 

■  There  is  no  current  term  in  English  deuoting  thai  great  inieI)r«tlNl 
Tnavemi^nt  vhich  dal«B  fiom  ihe  firal  quarter  of  tbe  eightrenth  otntiuyi 
nnd  whiob,  if  uot  ibe  chief  cuuae,  was  orrbiinl;  (he  guidirijr  geoiusof  lb* 
PrtDch  Rei-olulion.  The  vord  "  llluminiiti,"  (xiguifriii?  rhe  membcn  of 
Hti  iumgiaar;  conrrdemcj'  for  propajpning-  the  oprn  aecrri  of  Ihe  day)  nuglil 
•Dtflieal"IJlun]inBMan,"aBHn('quiv»leiilfar  Ihe  Gt<rm<m '■  AufkliruDKi" 
but  Ihe  FrcDoh  "  Edairobei'Dieiil "  coDve;>  sniorF  ipciGe  idea. — Ti. 
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taouj,  but  accompaojing  thia  with  the  belief  in  Sabjectivity 
as  Evil,  and  in  a  power  [adverse  to  man's  highest  interegtaj  I 
whose  embodiment  is  "the  World."  Within  the  CatliolJo  | 
pale  also,  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits  brought  into  vogue  | 
interminable  investigations,  as  tedious  and  wire-drawn  ai  I 
those  in  which  the  scholastic  theology  delighted,  respecting 
tha  subjective  spring  of  the  Will  and  the  motives  that  affect 
it.  This  Dialectic,  which  unsettles  all  particular  judgments 
and  opinions,  transmuting  the  Evil  into  Qood  and  Good 
into  Evil,  left  at  last  nothing;  remaining  but  the  mere  action 
of  Bubtectivity  itself,  the  Abstractuin  of  Spirit— 2^ifoA/. , 
Thought  contemplates  everything  under  the  form  of  IJni- 1 
versality,  and  is  consequently  tlie  impulsion  towards  and  \ 
production  of  the  UniversaL  In  that  elder  scholastic  the- 
ology  the  real  subject-matter  of  investigation — the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  remained  an  ultramundane  affair;  in  the  Pro- 
testant theology  also  Spirit  still  sustained  a  relation  to  the 
Ultramundane  j  for  on  the  one  side  we  have  the  will  of  the 
individual  —the  Spirit  of  Man — I  myself,  and  on  the  other 
the  Grace  of  OroA,  the  Holy  G-host ;  and  so  in  the  Wicked, 
the  Devil.  But  in  Thought,  Self  moves  within  the  limits 
of  its  OWE  sphere  ;  that  with  which  it  is  occupied— its  objects 
are  as  absolutely  present  to  it  [as  they  were  distinct  and 
separate  in  the  intellectual  grade  above  mentioned]  ;  for  ui 
thinking  I  must  elevate  the  object  to  Universality."  THis 
is  utter  and  absolute  Freedom,  for  the  pure  Ego,  like  pure 
Ijight,  is  with  itself  alone  [ia  not:  involved  with  any  alien 
principle]  ;  thus  that  which  is  diverse  from  itself,  sensuous 
OP  spiritual,  no  longer  presents  an  object  of  dread,  for  in  con- 
templating such  diversity  it  is  inwardly  free  and  can  freely 
conlront  it.  A  practical  interest  makes  use  of,  consumes  the 
objects  offered  to  it !  a  theoretical  interest  calmly  contem- 
plates them,  assured  that  in  themselves  they  present  no  alien 
element. — Consequently,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Inwardness, 
of  Subjectivenesa,  is  Thought.     Man  is  not  free,  when  he  is 
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Dot  thinking;  for  except  nhenthna  engaged  hesusfainsarelt- 
^on  to  tlie  world  around  bim  as  to  an  other,  an  alien  fotaiii 
being.  Tbia  comprehension. — the  penetration  of  the  Ego  into 
and  beyond  otber  fornw  of  being  with  the  moet  profound  vit 
certainty,  [the  identity  of  subjective  and  objective  BesOT 
being  recognized,]  directly  involves  the  harmonization  of 
Being:  for  it  roust  be  observed  that  the  unity  of  Thought  witl 
its  Object  is  already  mplieitli/  present  [i.e.  in  the  func&tnentil 
constitution  of  the  Universe,]  for  Beaaon  is  the  subataiitiil 
basis  of  ConBciousiiess  as  well  ae  of  the  External  sod 
Natural.  Thus  that  which  presents  itself  as  the  Object  of 
Thought  is  no  Ion  ge  ran  absolutely  distinct  form  of  eiistooce 
[ein  Jenseita],  not  of  an  alien  and  grossly  substantial,  [u 
opposed  to  intelligible,]  nature. 

~~  Thought  is  the  grnde  to  which  Spirit  has  now  adranced. 

It  involves  the  Harmony  of  Beiog  in  its  purest  esseoce, 

challenging  the  external  vrorld  to  exhibit  the  same  Beuon 

'   which  Subject  [the  Ego]  possesses.     Spirit  perceives  th« 

Nature — the  World — must  also  be  an  embodiment  of  Eeason, 

'(for  God  created  it  on  principles  of  Eeason.     An  interest  in 

the  contemplation  and  comprelieusion  of  the  present  world 

became  universal.    Nature  embodies  Universality,  inaamuji 

as  it  is  nothing  other  than  Sorts,  Genera,  Power,  Gravitation, 

Ac,  phenomenallv  presented.     Tliua  ExgenmeniaLSe^tn 

became  the  science  of  the  "World ;  for  experimental  science 

involves  on  the  one  hand  the  observation  of  pheuomens, 

on  the  other  hand  also  the  discovery  of  the  Law,  tbe  cshd- 

tial  being,  the  hidden  force  that  causes  those  pheDomeufr-' 

thus  reducing  the   data  supplied  by  observation  to  tbeir 

simple  principles,  ftntellectual  consciousness  was  first  M- 

f  tricated  Irom   that   sophistry  of  thought,  which    unsettles 

h  everything,  by  DeMcarles.     As  it  was  the   purely  Geiman 

nations  among  whom  the  principle  of  Spirit  first  maoiiestsd 

itself,  so  it  was  by  the  Romanic  nations  that  tbe  aitlraet 

\    idea  (to  which  the  charaetor  assigned  them  above — vi)i.,lJiM 

I    of  internal  schism,  more  readily  conducted  them}  waa  first 

I   compTehended.     Experimental  science  therefore  very  soon 

I   made  ita  way  among  them  (in  common  with  the  ftotesl- 

L^aut^ English),  but  especially  among  the  Italian^    It  seemed 

to  men  as  if  God  had  but  just  created  the  moon  and  eMre, 

plants  and  auimals,  as  if  the  laws  of  the  universe  were  now 
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ji^tablisbed  for  the  firat  time ;  for  only  then  did  they  feel  k 
I  Tsal  intereBt  in  the  uniyerae,  when  thej  recognized  their  own. 
'/  Season  la  the  lieaBon  which  pervades  it.     The  human  eye 
liecame  clear,  perception  quick,  thought  active  and  interpret 
litfttive.     Tbe  discovery  of  the  lawa  of  Mature  enabled  men 
u' to  contend  against  the  manatrous  Buperstition  of  the  time, 
I'ttt*  slso  against  all  notions  of  mighty  alien  powers  which 
I'lSii^ic  alone  could  conquer.     The  assertion  was  even  ven- 
r,  feared  on,  and  that  by  Catholics  not  less  than  by  Protestants, 
j'.that  the  Eitemal  [and  Material],  with  which  the  Church 
<  'insisted  upon  associating  superhuman  virtue,  was  external 
'  and  material,  and  nothing  more — that  the  Host  was  simply 
dough,  the  relics  of  the  Saints  mere  hones.    The  independent 
autnority   of   Subjectivity  was  maintained    against    belief 
founded  on  authority,  and  the  Laws  of  Nature  were  recog- 
nized aa  the  only  bond  connecting  phenomena  with  pbo- 
nomena.     Thus  all  miracles  were  disallowed :   for  Nature 
■is  a  system  of  known  and  recognized  Lawa  ;  Man  is  at  home 
in  it,  and  that  only  passes  for  truth  in  which  he  finds  himself 
at  home  ;  he  is  free  through  the  acquaintance  be  has  gained 
with  Nature.     Nor  was  thought  less  vigorously  directed  to 
the  Spiritual  side  of  things :  Eight  and  [Social]  Morality 
.came  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  their  foundation  in  the 
actual  present  Will  of  man,  whereas  formerly  it  was  referred 
only  to  the  command  of  God  enjoined  06  extra,  written  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  appearing  in  the  form  of 
particular  itiglit  [as  opposed  to  that  baaed  on  general  prin- 
ciples] in  oldparchments,  aa  prioilegia,  or  in  mtemational 
compacts.     What  the  nations  acknowledge  aa  international 
Sjght  was  deduced  empirically  from  observation  (as  in  the 
work  of  Grotius)  ;  then  the  source  of  the  eiisting  civil  and 
poUtical  law  was  looked  for,  after  Cicero's  fashion,  in  those 
iiutincta  of  men  which  Nature  has  planted  in  their  hearts — 
e.g.,  the  social  instinct ;  neit  the  principle  of  security  for  the 
person  and  propertv  of  the  citisens,  and  of  the  advantage  of  the 
commonwealth — that  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  "reasons 
of  State."     On  these  principles  private  rights  were  on  the 
one  hand  despotically  contravened,  but  on  the  other  band  such 
contravention  was  the  instrument  of  carrying  out  the  general 
objects  of  tKe  State  in  opposition  to  mere  positive  r,r  pre- 
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ecriptive  claims.  Froderici  II.  may  be  mentioned  aa  ti« 
ruler  who  inaugurated  the  new  epoch  in  the  spliere  of  piM- 
tical  life — that  epoch  ia  which  practical  political  inlfrtil 
attains  Univorsality  [is  recognized  as  an  abatract  principlej, 
and  receives  an  absolute  sanction.  Frederick  II. merits  espedil 
notice  aa  having  comprehended  the  general  object  of  thi 
State,  and  as  having  been  the  first  sovereign  who  kept  IJM 
general  interest  of  the  State  steadily  in  view,  ceasing  to 
pay  any  respect  to  particular  intereata  when  they  stood  is 
the  way  ot  the  common  weal.  His  immortal  work  is  i 
domestic  code — the  Prussian  municipal  law.  How  the  head 
of  a  household  energetically  provides  and  governs  with  a  Tie* 
to  the  weal  of  that  household  and  of  bia  dependents — of 
tjiis  he  has  given  a  unique  epecimen. 

r  These  general  conceptions,  deduced  from  actual  and  preseirt 
/  consciousoess — the  Laws  of  Nature  and  the  substance  of' 
what  is  right  and  good — have  received  the  name  of  Seatim. 
The  recognition  of  the  validity  of  these  laws  was  designated 
by  the  term  Hclaireiitement  (Aufklarung),  Prom  France  it 
passed  over  into  Germany,  and  created  a  new  world  of  idesfc 
The  absolute  criterion— taking  the  place  of  all  autboritj' 
based  on  religious  belief  and  positive  laws  of  Bight  (eapeciallj 
political  Bight) — is  the  verdict  passed  by  Spirit  itselt  on  the 
character  of  that  which  is  to  be  believed  or  obeyed.  Afters 
free  investigation  in  open  day,  Luther  had  secured  to  man- 
kind Spiritual  Freedom  and  the  Bee  one  illation  [of  the  0I>- 
jective  and  Subjective]  in  the  concrete:  he  triumphantly 
established  the  position  tiat  man's  eternal  destiny  [hi* 
spiritual  and  moral  position]  must  be  wrought  out  in  himiiif 
[cannot  be  an  opus  operatum,  a  work  performed  Jbr  hi"]- 
But  the  import  of  that  which  is  to  take  place  in  him — what 
truth  is  to  become  vital  in  him,  was  taken  for  granted  b; 
Luther  as  something  already  given,  something  reve&led  by 
religion.  Jfow  the  principle  was  set  up  that  this  import 
must  be  capable  of  actual  investigation— something  of  wbich 
I  [in  this  modem  time]  can  gain  an  inward  conviction — and 

,.    that  to  this  basis  of  inward  demonstration  every  dogma  mast 

',    be  referred. 
-   This  principle  of  thought  makes  its  appearance  in  the  fint 
instance  in  a  general  and  abstract  form  ;  and  ia  based 
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axiom  of  Contradiction  and  Identity.*  The  results  of 
thought  are  thus  posited  as  finite,  ana  the  eclaircissement 
utterly  banished  and  extirpated  all  that  was  speculative  from 
tilings  human  and  divine.  Although  it  is  of  incalculable  im- 
pcnrtance  that  the  multiform  complex  of  things  should  bo 
reduced  to  its  simplest  conditions,  and  brought  into  the  form 
of  Universality,  yet  this  still  abstract  principle  does  not 
satisfy  the  living  Spirit,  the  concrete  human  soul. 

This  formally  absolute  principle  brings  us  to  the  last  stage 
in  SUtory^  our  worlds  owr  own  time. 

Secular  life  is  the  positive  and  definite  embodiment  of  the 
Spiritual  Kingdom — the  Kingdom  of  the  Will  manifesting 
iteelf  in  outward  existence.  Mere  impulses  are  also  forms 
in  which  the  inner  life  realizes  itself;  but  these  are  transient 
and  disconnected ;  they  are  the  ever  changing  applications 
of  volition.  But  that  which  is  just  and  moral  belongs  to  the 
essential,  independent,  intrinsically  universal  Will;  and  if 
we  would  know  what  Eright  really  is,  we  must  abstract  &om 
inclination,  impulse  and  desire  as  the  particular;  Le,,  we 
must  know  what  the  Will  is  in  itself.  Eor  benevolent, 
charitable,  social  impulses  are  nothing  more  than  impulses — 
to  which  others  of  a  different  class  are  opposed.  What  the 
Will  is  in  itself  can  be  known  only  when  these  specific  and 
contradictory  forms  of  volition  have  been  eliminated.  Then 
Will  appears  as  Will,  in  its  abstract  essence.  The  Will  \si\ 
Free  only  when  it  does  not  will  anything  alien,  extrinsic, 
foreign  to  itself  (for  as  long  as  it  does  so,  it  is  dependent), 
but  wills  itself  alone — wills  the  Will.  This  is  absolute  Will 
— the  volition  to  be  free.  Will  making  itself  its  own  object  I 
is  the  basis  of  all  Eight  and  Obligation — consequently  of  all 
statutory  determinations  of  Eight,  categorical  imperatives, 
and  enjoined  obligations.  The  Freedom  of  the  Will^er  sba 
is  the  principle  and  substantial  basis  of  all  Eight — is  itsellj 
absolute,  inherently  eternal  Eight,  and  the  Supreme  Eight  in 

*  The  sensational  conclusions  of  the  "  materialistic  "  school  of  the  18th 
century  are  reached  hy  the  "  axiom  of  Contradiction  and  Identity,"  as 
applied  in  this  simple  dilemma :  *<  In  cognition,  Man  is  either  active  or 
{lassive ;  he  is  not  active  (unless  he  is  g^'ossly  deceiying'.himself),  therefore 
he  is  positive;  therefore  all  knowledge  is  derived  ab  extra,**  What 
this  external  objective  being  is  of  which  this  knowledge  is  the  cognition, 
remains  an  eternal  mystery — {.«.,  as  Hegel  says :  **  The  results  of  thought 
mre  posited  as  finite.*' — Tb. 
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^1  oompnri&on  with  other  specific  Bights ;  nay,  it 

^1    hy  vibicb  Mau  becomea  Mri],  nutl  is  therefore  the  'haiif 

loental  principle  of  Spirit.     Eat  the  nest  question  is  :  Hot 

doei  Will  iLssume  a  deEoite  I'orm  i     For  in  niiiing  itself,!! 

Ib  nothing  but  aa  identical  reference  to  itaell';   but,  in  jxoiit 

Iof  fact,  it  Wilis  gomething  specifie:  tiiere  are,  we  kDow, 
distinct  and  special  Duties  ajid  Kighta.  A  particular  appli- 
cation, a  definite  form  of  Will,  is  deeiderated  j  for  pure  "Wl 
ia  its  OHU  object,  its  own  applicatiou,  which,  as  far  aa  tkii 
shewing  goes,  is  no  object,  no  application.  In  iaat,  in  lliii 
form  it  is  nothing  more  than  formal  Will.  But  the  mett- 
pbysical  process  by  which  tLis  abstract  Will  doTelopB  itaiii, 
BO  as  to  attain  a  definite  form  of  Freedom,  and  how  Bi^ 
and  Duties  are  evolved  therefrom,  thia  is  not  the  place  to 
diseuBB*  It  may  however  be  remarked  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple obtained  speculative  recognition  in  Germany,  iu  tbs 
Kantian  Philosophy.  According  to  it  the  simple  unity  en 
Self-coDHciouanes8,  the  Ego,  constitutes  the  absolutely  inil^ 
pendent  Freedom,  and  is  the  fountain  of  all  general  coDcep- 
tiona — i.e.  all  conceptions  elaborated  by  Thought — Theoreti- 
cal Reason ;  and  likewise  of  the  highest  of  all  practical  detei> 
miiiations  [or  conceptions] — Practical  lU^aeon,  as  free  nnd 
pure  Will ;  and  Bationality  of  Will  is  none  other  than  lbs 
maintaining  one's  self  in  pure  Freedom — willing  this  sod 
this  alone— Eight  purely  for  the  sake  of  Jiight,  Duty  poreij 
for  the  sake  of  Duty.  Among  the  Germans  this  vien 
MBumed  no  other  form  than  that  of  tranquil  theory ;  but 
the  French  wished  to  give  it  practical  efl'ect.  Two  qu«- 
tions,  therefore,  suggest  themselves  :  Why  did  this  prindplo 

•  "Freedom  of  the  Will,"  in  Hrgel's  uae  of  the  trrm,  hss  an  inreniiTt 
■ignificalion,  and  muat  be  dialinEuiohed  from  "  Libertj-  of  'WiH"  [n  la 
ordiaarj  acceplaliou.  Tbe  Utter  deooteB  a  mn-ii  Usbitliy  to  he  aSeetii 
b;  Fiii'iDBio  motives;  the  former  ia  that  absolute  BtnmKih  of  Will  vhioli 
eaablea  it  lO  di^fy  all  gednotioDB  tbnt  challrn^c  i's  penis ttncy.  iKHll 
objeot  is  BBlf-aBscrtiDD.  1q  fuct  it  is  ludivi'lualUi/  iimlniuining  ludl 
RguDBt  nil  divuling  or  distraeiing  foiecs.  And  to  maintaiu  individuiffiti 
IB  to  preserve  coDsioIencj — to  "  aot  on  principle," — pbrUes  with  wbkh 
laDguBge,  (he  faithful  conBarvalor  of  melaphynical  geuealogie*,  cvUBtcH 
virtuous  HBaociniioDs.  ]□  adopling  u  codu  of  Duties,  and  in  aeloiowledgiiif 
l%blB,  ihu  Will  recog'iiict  itt  oRTt  Frt'edom  in  ttuB  intensive  seaBs,  Hr 
in  tach  adoption  it  j/telarta  iit  omn  tibititij  to  ' 
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of  Prcedom  remain  merely  formal  ?*  and  wIj y  did  the  French 
■lone,  and  not  the  Germans,  set  aljout  reolidug  it  P 

1 ,  "With  the  formal  principle  more  aignificant  categories  were 
indeed  connected  :  one  of  the  chief  of  thcBo  (for  instance) 
iiRaB  Society,  and  that  which  ia  advantageous  for  Society : 
Init  the  aim  of  Society  is  itself  political— that  of  the  State 
(vid.  "Droits  de  rhomme  et  du  citoyen,"  1791) — the  con- 
Bsoration  of  Naiwral  Bights  ;  hut  Natural  Ri"ht  is  Freedom, 
and,  as  further  determined,  it  is  lEqjialitif  ot  Bights  bef'oro 
the  Law.  A  direct  connection  is  manifest  here,  fur  Equality, 
J^«nVy,i8  the  result  of  the  com^aWsan  of  many  ;t  the  "Many" 
in  question  being  human  hein^,  whose  essential  character- 
ietic  is  the  same,  viz.  Prcedom.  That  principle  remains 
fbrmal,  because  it  originated  with  abstract  Thought — with 
the  Understanding,  which  is  primarily  the  self-con sciousnesa 
of  Pure  Beason,  and  as  direct  [unreflected,  undeveloped]  is 
abatract.  As  yet,  nothing  further  is  developed  from  it,  for  > 
it  Btill  maintains  an  adverse  position  to  Eeiigion,  i.e.  to  the  • 
concrete  absolute  substance  of  the  Universe. 

As  respoctB  the  second  qucBtion, — why  the  French  imme- 
diately passed  o^er  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical, 
irhile  the  Germans  contented  themselves  with  theoretical 
ftbstraction,  it  might  he  said  :  the  French  are  hotheaded  [ils 
oat  latStepr^sduuoiinet]  ;  but  this  is  a  superficial  solution  :  ' 
the  fact  is  that  the  formal  principle  of  philosophy  in  Ger- 
many encounters  a  concrete  real  World  in  which  Spirit 
finds  inward  satisfaction  and  in  which  conscience  is  at  resti 
For  on  the  one  hand  itwasthe  Frotettant  World t^e^i'whiah 
adyanced  so  far  in  Thought  as  to  realize  the  absolute  cul- 
mination of  Self- Con Bciousneas  ;  03i  the  other  hand,  Frotest- 
antism  enjoys,  with  respect  to  the  mora!  and  legal  relations 
of  the  real  world,  a  tranquil  confidence  in  the  [Honourable] 

*  "  Formal  Freedom  "  la  mere  liberty  Ic  do  That  one  likea.  It  is  culled 
"Jbrmal,"  becauae.aaalreadjriiidlcuted,  tlie  matter  of  volition — That  it  Is 
that  is  Hilled — is  left  entirely  undetermined,  la  the  next  pumgraph  ths 
mriCer  goes  on  to  ibev  thslsooie  defliiite  abject  Taa  OBSOciated  with  a  sen- 
/meut  Dtherwiie  unmesning  or  bebliul,  "  Vive  la  Liberie  I"— Ta. 

t  The  radical  correapandeocear"  GleicAAeir'  and  ••  Versleichung"  la 
ittempted  to  bo  rendertd  in  Engli-h  bj  the  termi  parili,  aod  comparison , 
■ad  perhaps  etjmolog;  may  justify  the  eipedient.  Tbe  ineaniDg  of  Ih« 
drriTitlve  "  eomparatio"  seems  to  point  to  tbe  connection  of  its  root  '■  paro'' 
with  "  par. "—Tb. 
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Disposition  of  men — a  sentiment,  which,  [in  the  Protestal 
World,]  constituting  one  and  the  same  thing  with  Bdigiot, 
is  the  fountain  of  nil  the  equitable  airangemeDta  thst  prerail  i 
with  regard  to  private  right  and  the  constitution  of  the 
■,  State.*  In  Germany  the  eclairciBsement  was  conducted  in 
1  the  interest  of  theology  :  in  France  it  immediately  took  up 
I  a  position  of  hostilitr  to  the  Church.  In  Germany  the  sd- 
tire  compass  of  secular  relations  had  already  vmdergoae  a 
change  for  the  better  ;  those  pernicious  eccJeBiastical  insti- 
tutes of  celibacy,  voluntary  pauperism,  and  laziness,  had  been 
already  done  away  with  ;  tLere  was  no  dead  weight  of  enor- 
mous wealth  attached  to  the  Church,  and  no  constraint  put 
upon  Morality, — a  constraint  which  is  the  source  and  owa- 
Bion  of  vices  ;  there  was  not  that  unspeakably  hurtful  form 
of  iniquity  which  arisea  from  the  interference  of  spiritunl 
power  with  secular  law,  nor  that  other  of  the  Divine  Eight 
of  Kings,  i.e.  the  doctrine  thst  the  arbitrary  will  of  princes, 
in  virtue  of  tbcir  being  "  the  Lord's  Anointed,"  is  divine  and 
holy :  on  the  contrnry  their  will  is  regarded  as  deserving  of 
respect  only  so  far  as  in  association  witb  reason,  it  wisely  con- 
templates Right,  Justice,  and  the  weal  of  the  communitf. 
The  principle  of  Thought,  therefore,  had  been  ao  far  eonciu- 
ated  already;  moreover  the  Protestant  World  bad  a  eonric- 
tion  that  in  the  Harmonization  which  had  previonaly  been 
evolved  [in  the  sphere  of  Keligion]  the  principle  which  would 
result  in  a  further  development  of  equity  in  the  political 
ephere  was  already  present. 

Consciousness  that  has  received  an  abstract  culture,  and 
whose  sphere  is  the  Understanding  [Verstand]  can  he  in- 
different to  Eeligion,  but  Eeligion  is  the  general  form  ia 
which  Truth  exists  for  non-ah»traet  consciousness,  Andthe 
Protestant  Beligion  does  not  admit  of  two  kinds  of  con- 
sciences, while  in  the  Catholic  world  the  Holy  stands  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  side  abstraction  opposed  to  Hehgiou, 
that  ia  to  its  superstition  and  its  truth.  That  formal,  indi- 
vidual Willis  in  virtue  of  ins  abstract  position  just  mentioned 
e  the  basis  of  political  theories  ;    Bight  in  Society  ia  that 


which  the  Law  w 
*  This  moial  ssjiect  o(  Protegtandiir 


1  question  appears  t 
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^  'an  isolated  inditiifual  will ;  thus  the  State,  as  an  aggregate 
'   ol'matiy  mdividuals.isnot  an  iudepenilently  substantial  ODity, 

■  and  the  truth  and  essence  of  Right  in  and  for  itself — to 
'    which  the  will  of  its  individual  membera  ought  to  be  con- 

■  fonned  in  order  to  be  true,  free  Will;  but  the  volitional 
atoms  [the  individual  wills  of  the  members  of  the  State]  are 
made  the  Etarting  point,  and  eacb  will  la  represented  as  ab- 
solute. 

An  inielleclual principle  was  thus  discovered  to  serve  as  a 
baaisforthe  State — cue  which  does  not,  like  previous  princi- 
ples, belonj;  to  the  sphere  of  opinion,  such  as  the  social  im- 
pulse, the  desire  of  seeurity  for  property,  &c.  nor  owe  its  ori- 
g;in  to  the  religious  sentiment,  as  does  that  of  the  Divine  ap- 

g ointment  of  the  governing  power,— but  the  principle  of 
'ertainty,  which  ia  identity  witli  my  aelf-consciouaness,  stop- 
ping short  however  of  that  of  Truth,  which  needs  to  be  dis- 
tinguisbed  from  it.  This  is  a  vast  discovery  in  regard  to  the 
profoundest  depths  of  heiug  and  Freedom.  The  conpcious- 1 
neas  of  the  Spiritual  is  now  the  essential  basis  of  the  political^ 
fabric, and  Philoiophy  has  thereby  become dominant-^—IffiaB 
"been  said,  that  the  Freneh  Sevalution  resulted  ffOrii  Philo- 
BOphy,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  Philosophy  has  been 
called  "  Weltweisheit"  [World  WiBdom ;]  for  it  is  not  only 
Truth  in  and  for  itself,  as  the  pure  essence  of  things,  but 
also  Truth  in  its  living  form  as  eihibited  ia  the  afi'airs  of 
the  world.  We  should  not,  therefore,  contradict  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Eevolution  received  its  first  impulse  from  Phi- 
losophy. But  this  philosophy  is  in  the  first  iustauce  only 
abstract  Thought,  not  the  concrete  comprehension  of  abso- 
lute Truth— intellectual  positions  between  which  there  is  an 
immeasurable  chasm. 

The  principle  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  therefore,  as- 
Berte3~ifeelf  against  existing  Eight.  Before  the  French 
EcvoKlion,  it  must  be  alloMed,  tlie  power  of  the  grandees 
had  been  diminished  by  Eiclielieu,  and  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  privileges ;  but,  like  the  clergy,  tliey  retained  all 
the  prerogatives  which  gave  them  an  advantage  over  tlie 
lower  class.  Tlie  political  condition  of  France  at  ttiat  time 
presents  nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of  privileges  altogether 
contravening  Thouglit  and  Heasnn, — an  utterly  irrational 
«tate  of  things,  and  one  with  whioh  the  greatest  corraptioa 
2» 
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ala,  of  Sjjirit  was  associated— nil  empire  characteriMd 
by  Dealitutioii  of  Klght,  and  wliich,  when  its  real  state  begiu 
to  be  recognized,  becomes  Bhameless  destitution  of  Bight, 
The  f'enrfully  heavy  burdens  that  pressed  upon  the  people,  tia 
erobaiTflBamentoftlie  government  to  procure  for  theCourttba 
means  of  BUpporting  luxury  acid  extravagance,  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  discontent.  The  new  Spirit  began  to  agitate  men'i 
minda  :  oppresiion  drove  men  to  inveatigatinn.  It  was  per- 
ceived that  the  sums  eitorted  from  the  people  were  net  oi- 
pended  in  furthering  the  objects  of  tlie  State,  but  were 
I  lavished  In  the  most  unreasonable  fashion,  lite  entire  po- 
I  litical  aystem  appeared  one  mass  of  injuatiee.  The  cbangfl 
was  necessarily  violent,  because  the  work  of  transfonniitiou 
was  not  undertaken  by  the  goveraitient.  And  the  reaeoa 
why  the  government  did  not  undertake  it  waa  that  the  Court, 
the  Clergy,  the  Nobility,  the  Fwliaments  themselves,  were 
unwilling  to  surrender  the  privileges  they  possessed,  either 
for  the  sake  of  expediency  or  that  of  abstract  Bight ;  more- 
over, because  the  governmeat  as  the  concrete  centre  of  the 
power  of  the  State,  could  not  adopt  aa  its  principle  ab' 
Btract  individual  wills,  and  reconstruct  the  State  on  this  basis; 
lastly,  because  it  was  Catholic,  and  therefore  the  Idea  of 
Freedom — Henaon  embodied  in  Laws — did  not  pass  for  tha 
final  absolute  obligation,  since  the  Holy  and  the  religioui 
conscience  are  separated  from  them.  The  conception,  the 
idea  of  Bight  asserted  its  authority  all  at  once,  aud  the  old 
framework  of  injustice  could  offer  no  resistance  to  its  on- 
slaught. A  constitution,  therefore,  waa  established  in  har- 
mony with  the  conception  of  Bight,  and  on  thja  foundation 
all  future  legislation  was  to  be  baaed.  Never  since  the  sun  had 
stood  in  the  firmament  and  the  planets  revolved  around  him 
had  it  been  perceived  that  man's  eiistence  centres  in  his  head, 
i.e.  in  Thought,  inapired  by  which  he  builds  up  the  world  of 
reality.  Anaiagoras  had  been  the  first  to  say  that  vout  governs 
the  World ;  but  not  until  now  bad  man  advanced  to  the  re- 
cognition of  the  principle  that  Thought  ought  to  govern  spi- 
ritual reality.  This  was  accordingly  a  glorioua  mental  dawn. 
All  thinking  beings  shared  in  the  jubilation  of  this  epocbi 
Emotions  of  a  loAy  character  adrred  men's  minda  at  that 
time ;  a  spiritual  enthusiasm  thrilled  through  the  world,  as  if 
the  reconciliation  between  the  Divine  and  the  Secular  wof 
I  now  first  accomplished. 
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The  two  following  pointa  must  now  occupy  our  ntteution : 
Int.  The  course  whicli  the  Eevoiution  in  France  took;  2nd. 
S.OV  that  fievolution  became  World-U  ietorical. 

1.  Preedom  presents  two  aafiecta ;  the  one  concerns  its 
Bubataace  and  purport,  — its  objectivity — the  thing  itself— 
rtbat  which  is  pertormed  as  a,  free  act] ;  the  other  relates  to 
the  Form  of  Freedom,  involving  the  oonaciouBnesH  of  his 
activity  oD  the  part  of  the  individual ;  for  Freedom  deninnds 
that  the  individual  recognize  himself  in  such  acts,  that  they 
should  be  veritably  his,  it  being  his  interest  that  the  result 
in  question  should  be  attained.  The  three  elements  and 
powers  of  the  State  in  actual  worki  'g  must  be  contem- 
plated accordiug  to  the  above  aualyaia,  their  eiaminatioii 
m  detail  being  referred  to  the  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Eight. 

(1.)  Zaics  of  Eationality — of  intrinsic  Bight— Objective 
or  Beal  Freedom  :  to  this  cnt<>gory  belnnga  Freedom  of 
Property  and  Freedom  of  Person.  Those  relics  of  that 
condition  of  servitude  which  the  feudal  relation  had  intro- 
duced are  hereby  swept  away,  and  nil  those  fiscal  ordinancea 
which  were  the  bequest  of  tho  feudal  law— its  tithes  and 
dues,  are  abrogated.  Ecal  [practical]  Liberty  requires  more- 
over freedom  in  regard  to  triidea  and  professions — the  per- 
mission to  every  one  to  use  his  abilities  without  restriction — 
and  the  free  admission  to  all  ofhees  of  State.  This  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  elements  of  real  Freedom,  and  which  are  not 
based  on  feeling,— for  feeling  allows  of  the  continuance  even 
of  serfdom  and  slavery, — but  on  the  thought  and  self-con- 
BciouanesB  of  man  recogoizing  the  sjiiritual  cJiaracter  of  hia 
existence . 

(2.)  But  the  agency  whicli  gives  the  laws  practical  effect 
is  the  Qovernment  generally.  Goverument  is  primarily  the 
formal  eiecution  of  the  laws  and  the  raainteoance  of  their 
authority :  in  respect  to  foreign  relations  it  prosecutes  the 
interest  of  the  State;  that  is,  it  assiats  the  iociependence  of 
the  nation  aa  an  individuality  against  other  nations;  lastly, 
it  baa  to  provide  for  the  internal  weal  of  the  State  and  all 
its  classes — what  is  called  administration:  for  it  ^s  not  enough 
that  the  citizen  ia  allowed  to  pursue  a  trade  or  calling,  it 
must  also  be  a  source  of  gain  to  him;  it  is  not  enough  thsb 
men  are  permitted  to  use  tueir  powers,  they  must  also  lind   | 
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an  opportunity  of  applying  tliem  to  purpose.  Tlii«  ^ 
'  State  involves  a  body  of  nbfitract  principles  aod  a.  pr-ictial 
I  appIii:atioa  of  them.  Tliis  applicatioa  must  be  the  worbtf 
I  a  subjective  will,  a  will  wbich  resolves  and  decides.  Le^ 
'  latioQ  itself, — the  ioveution  and  positive  enactment  of  ihen 
Btatutory  apraogements,  is  an  application  of  such  gentnl 
principles.  The  oext  step,  tbeii,  consists  in  [specific]  ddtr 
mination  and  execution.  Here  then  tfte  question  preaenlt 
itself:  what  is  the  decisive  will  to  be  ?  The  ultimatedecisioB 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch:  but  If  the  State  is  bwi 
on  Liberty,  the  many  wills  of  individuals  also  desire  to  have 
a  share  in  political  decisions.  But  the  Many  are  ^11; 
and  it  seems  but  a  poor  expedient,  rather  a  monstrous  irv- 
consistency,  to  allow  only  a  few  to  take  part  iu  those  deci- 
sions, since  each  wishes  tliat  liis  volition  should  have  aahara 
in  determining  what  Is  to  be  law  for  him.  Tlie  Few  assniM 
to  be  the  Jeputiet,  but  they  are  often  ouly  the  degpoilert  uf  tla 
Many.  Nor  is  the  sway  of  tlie  Majority  over  the  Minoritv  i 
less  palpable  inconsistency. 

(3.)  This  oolliaiou  of  suhjective  wills  leads  therefore  to 
the  coDsideration  of  a  third  point,  that  of  J>i»posUirm — an 
ex  anioto  acquiescence  iu  the  laws ;  not  the  mere  cuatomsij 
observance  ofthem,but  the  cordial  recognition  of  laws  and  the 
Constitution  as  in  principle  filed  and  immutable,  and  of  the 
supreme  obligation  of  Individ  uals  to  subject  their  particular 
wills  to  them.  There  may  be  various  opinions  and  view* 
respecting  laws,  constitution  and  government,  but  there 
must  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  citizeus  to  reg;ard 
all  these  opinions  as  subordinate  to  the  substantial  interest 
of  the  Slate,  and  to  insist  upon  them  no  farther  than  that  lo- 
terest  will  allow;  moreover  no  thing  must  he  considered  higher 
and  more  sacred  than  good  will  towards  the  State;  or,  if 
Eeligion  be  looked  upon  as  higher  and  more  sacred,  it  must 
involve  nothing  really  alien  or  opposed  to  the  Constitution. 
/  It  is,  indeed,  regarded  as  amaiiraof  the  profoundest  wisdom 
I  entirely  to  separate  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  State 
J  from  Eeligion,  since  bigotry  and  hypocrisy  are  to  be 
I  feared  as  the  results  of  a  State  Eeligion.  But  although  tlie 
I  aspects  of  Eeligion  and  the  State  are  diiferent,  they  ore 
I  radically  one;  and  the  lawa  find  their  highest  confirmation 
in  Behgion.  ^~ 
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!  it  must  be  frankly  stated,  that  with,  the  Catliolio 
^JReligoQ  no  ratiooal  coDstitution  is  possible ;  for  GoTem* 
"     ruent  and  People  must  reciprocate  that  final  guarantee  of 

*  JDisposition,  and  can  have  it  only  in  a  Beligion  that  is  not 
~     opposed  to  a  rational  poiiticul  constitution. 

*  Plato  in  hia  Republic  makes  ererything  depend  upon  the 
',    Govemment,  and  makes  Dispopjtion   the   principle  of  the 

(State ;  on  which  account  he  lays  the  chief  stress  on  Education. 
Tbo  modem  theory  is  diametrically  opposed  to  this,  refer- 
ring everything  to  the  individual  will.  But  here  we  have 
no  guarantee  that  the  will  in  question  has  that  right  dispo* 
edtion  which  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  State. 

*  In  view  theu  of  these  leading  con  si  derations  we  have  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  French  SevohtHon  and  the  remodel- 
ling of  the  State  in  accordance  n'ith  tlic  Idea  of  Sight.  la 
the  first  instance  purely  abstract  philosophical  principles 
were  set  up :  Disposition  and  ICeligion  were  n^t  taken  into 
account.  The  first  ConstitutioDal  form  of  Government  in 
France  was  one  which  recognized  Royalty ;  the  monarch 
was  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  State,  and  on  him  in  conjunc- 
tion witli  his  Mimisters  was  to  devolve  the  executive  power ; 
the  legislative  body  on  the  other  hand  were  to  make  the 
laws.  But  this  constitution  involved  from  the  very  first 
an  internal  contradiction  ;  for  the  legislature  absorbed  the 
whole  power  of  the  administration :  the  budget,  afl'airs  of 
war  and  peace,  and  the  levying  of  the  armed  force  were  in 
the  Imnds  of  the  Legislative  Chamber.  Everything  waa 
brought  under  the  bead  of  Law.  The  budget  however  ia 
in  its  nature  something  diverse  from  law,  for  it  is  annually 
renewed,  and  the  power  to  wliicb  it  pro[)erly  belongs  is  that 
of  the  Government.  With  this  moreover  is  connected  tho 
indirect  nomination  of  the  ministry  and  officers  of  state,  Ac, 
The  government  was  thus  transferred  to  the  Legislativff 
CbaDiber,  as  in  England  to  the  Parliament.  This  constitu- 
tion was  also  vitiated  by  the  existence  of  absolute  mistrust ; 
the  dynasty  lay  under   suspicion,  because  it  had  lost  the 

Sower  it  formerly  enjoyed,  and  the  priests  refused  the  oath, 
[either  government  nor  constitution  could  be  maintained 
on  this  footing,  and  the  ruin  of  both  was  the  result.  A  go- 
*ernment  of  some  kind  liowever  is  always  in  existence.  ""' 
question  preeente  itself  then,  "W  hence  iaA.  \%  «iaa&&'M^ 
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oreticaUy,  it  proceeded  from  tbe  people;  renlly  and  tnil* 
from  the  National  Conveutiori  aad  its  CommitteeB.  The 
forces  now  domiuoDt  are  the  abstract  principles — Freedom, 
and,  as  it  exists  within  tbe  limits  of  the  Suiijectire  WiU,— 
Virtue,  Thia  Virtue  hiisnow  to  conduct  the  govemniBot 
in  opposition  to  the  Many,  whom  their  corruption  and 
nttachment  to  old  interests,  or  a  liberty  that  has  dogenerated 
into  lieense,  and  the  violence  of  their  passioua,  reader  unfaith- 
ful to  virtue.  Virtue  ia  here  a  simple  abstract  principle  aod 
diatinguiaheB  the  citizens  into  two  classes  only — those  who 
are  favourably  disposed  and  tiioee  who  are  not.  But  dis- 
position can  only  be  recogin'zed  and  judged  of  by  dieposition. 
Suspicion  thereiore  is  in  the  ascendant;  but  virtne,  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  liable  to  euapiciou,  ia  already  condemned. 
Suspicion  attained  a  terrilile  p«wer  and  broueht  to  the 
scaffold  the  Monarch,  whose  subjective  will  was  in  feet  the 
religious  conscieuce  of  a  Catholic.  Bobespierre  set  up  the 
principle  of  Virtue  as  eupre  me,  and  it  may  be  said  that  with 
this  man  Virtue  was  an  earnest  matter.  Firtue  and  Terrvr 
are  the  order  of  the  day  ;  for  Subjective  Virtue,  whose  swar 
is  based  on  disposition  only,  brings  with  it  the  most  fearful 
tyranny.  It  etoroiaes  its  power  without  legal  formalities, 
and  the  punishment  it  inflicts  is  equally  simple— .Z)ea|il. 
This  tyranny  could  not  last ;  for  all  inclinations,  all  intereata, 
reason  itaell'  revolted  against  thia  terribly  consistent  Liberty, 
which  in  its  concentrated  intensity  exhibited  so  fanatical  a 
shape.  An  organized  government  is  introduced,  analogous 
to  the  one  that  had  been  displaced  j  only  that  its  chief 
and  monarch  is  now  a  mutable  JDirectory  of  Five,  who  may 
ibrm  a  moral,  but  have  not  nn  individual  unity ;  under  them 
also  suspicion  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  govenupent 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  legisliilive  assemblies  ;  thia  coostitOr 
tioa  therefore  experienced  the  same  fate  as  its  predeceesor, 
for  it  had  proved  to  itself  th  e  absolute  necessity  of  a  govern* 
mental  power.  Napoleon  restored  it  as  a  military  power, 
and  followed  up  this  step  by  establishing  himself  as  an 
individual  will  at  the  head  of  the  State ;  he  knew  how  to 
rule,  and  soon  settled  the  iutemal  affairs  of  France.  The 
aeooaU,  ideologues  and  abstract-principle  men  who  ven- 
tured to  show  tbemselvea  he  sent  "  to  the  right  about,"  and 
the  Bway  of  miatruat  waa  exchanged  fur  that    of  reBpecl 
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He  then,   with  the  vast  might  of  hia  character,' 
i£d    hia    attention  to   foreign    relatione,    Rubjected  all 

ope,  and  dill'uaed  hia  liberal  institutiona  in  every  quarter. 

f  Greater  victories  were  never  gained,  expeditions  diaplaying 
greater  geniua  were  never  conducted ;  hut  never  was  the 
powerleasnesia  of  Victory  exhibited  in  a  clearer  li^ht  than 
then.  The  disposition  of  the  peoples,  i.e.  their  religious  dis- 
position and  that  of  their  nationality,  ultimately  precipitated 
this  colossus;  and  in  France  constitutional  monarchy,  with 
the  "  Charte  "  as  ita  baaia,  was  restored.  But  here  again  the^  _ 
frntitheaia  of  Dispoaition  [good  feeling]  and  Mistruat  made  I 
ita  appearance.  The  French  stood  in  a  mendacious  poaition  ■ 
to  each  other,  when  they  iasued  addresses  full  of  devotion 
and  love  to  the  monarchy,  and  loading  it  with  benediction. 
A  fiiteen  years'  farce  waa  played.  For  although  the  Charie 
was  the  standard  under  wliicli  all  were  enrolled,  and  though 
"both  parties  had  sworn  to  it,  yet  on  the  one  side  the  ruling 
disposition  was  a  Catholic  one,  which  regarded  it  aa  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  destroy  the  ejiatiiig  inatitutions.  Another 
breach,  therefore,  took  place,  and  the  Government  was  over- 
turned. At  length,  after  forty  years  of  war  and  confusion 
indeacribable,  a  weary  heart  might  fain  congratulate  itself 
on  seeing  a  termination  and  tranquillization  of  all  theae  dis- 
turbances. But  although  one  main  point  is  set  at  rest,  there 
remains  on  the  one  hand  that  rupture  which  the  Catholic 
principle  inevitably  occaaions,  on  the  other  hand  that  which 
Kas  to  do  with  men's  subjective  will.  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  main  feature  of  in  compatibility  still  presents  itself,  in  tlie 
requirement  that  the  ideal  general  will  should  also  be  the 
empirically  general,— ».e.  tliat  the  units  of  the  State,  in  their 
individual  capacity,  should  rule,  or  at  any  rate  take  part  in 
the  government.  Not  aatiafied  with  the  establishment  of  ra' 
tional  rights,  with  freedom  of  peraon  and  property,  with  th< 
existence  of  a  political  organization  in  which  are  to  be  foun^ 
various  circles  of  civil  life  each  having  ita  own  functions 
perform,  and  with  that  influence  over  the  people  which  is' 
eiei-ciaed  by  the  intelligent  members  of  the  community,  and 
the  confidence  that  is  I'elc  in  them,  "  Liberalism"  sets  up  in 
opposition  to  all  this  the  atotniatic  principle,  that  which  inaista 
upon  the  away  of  individual  willa  ;  maintaining  that  all  g(H 
vemment  should  emanate  from  tlieir  express  power,  and  hais 
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tbeir  eniress  annetlou.  Asserting  this  formal  side  of  Free- 
diim—tbis  abstraction— the  party  in  question  allows  uo  poli- 
tical organizatiun  to  be  firmly  estahliahed.  The  particultr 
arrangements  of  the  government  are  forthwith  opposedby  tlte 
advocates  of  Liberty  as  the  mandates  of  a  particular  will, 
and  branded  as  displayH  of  arbitrary  power.  The  will  of  tbe 
Many  eipels  the  Ministry  from  power,  and  those  who  had 
formed  the  Opposition  fill  tlie  vacant  places  ;  but  the  latter 
having  now  become  the  Government,  meet  with  hostihty 
fniro  the  Many,  and  Bliare  the  aame  fate.  Thus  agitation  and 
unrest  is  perpetuated.  This  collision,  this  nodui^,  this  pro- 
blem is  that  with  wbicli  history  is  now  occupied,  and  whose 
solution  it  has  to  work  out  in  the  future. 
I  2.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  French  Revolution 
V"in  its  organic  connection  with  the  Sittory  of  the  World; 
I  for  in  its  substantial  import  that  event  is  World- Histori- 
r  cal,  and  that  contest  of  Formalism  which  we  discussed  in  the 
last  paragraph  must  be  properly  distinguished  from  its 
wider  bearings.  As  regards  outward  diffusion  its  principle 
gained  access  to  almost  all  modern  states,  either  through 
conquest  or  by  eipress  introduction  into  their  political  1^. 
Particularly  all  the  Eomanio  nations,  and  the  Soman 
Catholic  World  in  special— France,  Italy,  Spain  —  were 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Liberalism.     But   it   became 

^banKrupt  everywhere ;  first,  the  grand  firm  in  France,  then 
its  branches  in  Spain  and  Italy;  twice,  in  fact,  in  llie 
■tat«B  into  which  it  had  been  introduced.  This  was  the 
case  in  Spain,  where  it  was  first  brought  in  by  the  Napo- 
leonic Constitution,  then  by  that  which  the  Cortes  adopted, 
—in  Piedmont,  first  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
Prench  Empire,  and  a  second  time  as  the  result  of  internal 
insurrection  ;  so  in  Rome  and  in  Naples  it  was  twice  set  up. 
Thus  Liberalism  as  an  abstraction,  emanating  from  Prance, 
traversed  the  Itoman  World ;  "but  Eeligious  slavery  held  that 
world  in  the  fetters  of  political  servitude-  For  it  is  a  falsojj 
principle  that  the  fetters  which  bind  Bight  and  Freedom/ 
can  be  broken  without  the  emancipation  of  conscience — thao 
there  can  be  a  Kevolution  without  a  Eeformation. — The«el 
countries,  tlierefnre,  sank  back  into  their  old  condition, — in 
Italy  with  some  modifications  of  the  cutward  political  co^> 
ditiou.      To/iico   and    Genoa,    tiioae  ancient  aristocrao"^^ 
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wliich  TOuld  at  leaat  boast  of  legitimacy,  vanished  as  rotten 
Pl^potianiB.  Material  superiority  in  power  can  achieve  no 
Jfllduring  results :  Napoleon  could  not  coerce  Spain  into  free- 
dom any  more  than  Fbilip  II.  could  force  Holland  into 
ilJavory. 

Contrasted  with  these  Eomanic  nations  we  observe  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  and  especially  the  Protestant  na- 
tions. Au»tria  and  England  were  not  drawn  within  the 
vortex  of  internal  agitation,  and  exhibited  great,  iramenae 

« roofs  of  their  internal  solidity.  Austria  is  not  a  Kingdom, 
at  an  Empire,  i.e.  an  aggregate  of  many  political  organiza- 
tions. The  inhabitants  of  its  chief  provinces  are  not  Ger- 
man in  origin  and  character,  and  have  remained  unaffected 
by  "ideas."  Elevated  neither  by  education  nor  religion,  the 
lower  classes  in  some  districts  have  remained  in  a  condition 
of  serfdom,  and  the  nobility  have  been  kept  down,  as  in  Bo- 
bemia  ;  in  other  quarters,  while  the  former  have  continued 
the  same,  the  barons  have  maintained  their  despotism,  as 
in  Hungary.  Austria  has  surrendered  that  more  intimate 
connection  with  Germany  which  was  derived  from  the  im- 
perial dignity,  and  renounced  its  numerous  possessions  and 
rights  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  It  now  takes  its 
place  in  Europe  as  a  distinct  power,  involved  with  no  other. 
England,  with  great  exertions,  maintained  itself  on  its  old 
foundations  ;  the  English  Conttilutioit  kept  its  ground  amid 
the  general  convulsion,  though  it  Be"med  so  much  the  more 
liable  to  be  affected  by  it,  as  a  public  Parliament,  that  habit 
of  assembling  in  public  meeting  which  was  common  to  all 
orders  of  the  state,  and  a  free  press,  offered  singular  facili- 
ties  for  introducing  the  French  principles  of  Liberty  and 
Hquality  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  Was  the  English 
nation  too  backward  in  point  of  culture  to  apprehend  these 
general  principles  ?  Tet  in  no  country  has  the  question  of 
Liberty  heen  more  frequently  a  subject  of  reflection  and 
public  discussion.  Or  was  the  English  constitution  bo 
entirely  a  Free  Constitution, — had  those  principles  been 
already  so  completely  realized  in  it,  that  they  could  no 
longer  excite  opposition  or  even  intereat  ?  The  Enghsb 
nation  may  be  aoid  to  have  approved  of  the  emancipation  of 
I  ranee ;  but  it  was  proudly  reliant  on  its  own  constitution 
•ad  freedom,  and  instead  of  imitating  the  example  of  the 
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foreigner,  it  displaced  its  ancient  hostility  to  ita  rival,  aod 
WM  ttoon  involved  jn  a  popular  war  with  France. 

The  ConBtilution  of  England  is  a  complex  of  mete  parti- 
cuta"  Itighit  and  particular  privileges :  the  Go^'ernment  ii 
essentially  adminiatrative, — that  ia,  conservative  of  the  b- 
tereetB  of  all  pnrticular  orders  and  classes  t  and  each  par- 
ticular Church,  parochial  district,  county,  society,  takes  cue 
of  itself,  BO  that  the  Government,  etrictly  speaking',  baa 
nowhere  less  to  do  than  in  England.  This  is  the  leading 
feature  of  what  Englishmen  call  their  Liberty,  and  is  the 
Tery  antithesis  of  such  a  centralized  adminiatration  as  eidit* 
in  "France,  where  down  to  the  least  village  the  l^Iaire  it 
named  by  the  Mhaistry  or  their  agents.  Nowhere  can 
people  less  tolerate  free  action  on  the  part  of  others  than  ia 
France :  there  the  Miuiatry  combines  in  itself  all  adminis- 
trative power,  to  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chamber  d 
Deputies  lays  claim.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  even 
lunsh,  every  subordinate  division  and  association  has  a  pait 
of  its  own  to  jerform.  Thus  the  common  interest  ia  era- 
Crete,  and  particular  interests  are  taken  cognizance  of  and 
determined  in  view  of  that  common  interest.  These  ar- 
rangements, based  on  particular  interests,  render  a  genenl 
system  impossible.  Consequently,  abstract  and  general 
principles  have  no  attraction  for  Eneiiahraen — are  adotcssed 
in  their  case  to  inattentive  ears.— Pbe  particular  interesli 
above  referred  to  have  positive  riglits  attached  to  thiim, 
which  date  from  the  antique  times  of  Feudal  Law,  and  have 
been  preserved  in  England  more  than  in  any  other  countrr. 
By  an  inconsistency  of  the  most  startling  kind,  we  find  them 
contravening  equity  most  grossly ;  and  of  institutions  elm- 
racterised  by  real  freedom  there  are  nowhere  fewer  than  in 
Eoglnnd,  In  point  of  private  right  and  freedom  of  powe* 
sion  they  present  an  incredible  dehciency :  sufficient  proof  rf 
which  is  afforded  in  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  involving 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  or  otherwise  providing  mililaiy 
or  ecclesiastical  appoiutmenta  for  the  younger  bods  of  tiw 
aristocracy. 

The  Partiameni  govern*,  although  Englishmen  are  bi> 
willing  to  allow  that  such  is  the  case.  It  is  Worthy  of  ■» 
mark,  that  what  has  been  alwiij's  regarded  as  the  period  of 
the  corruption  of  a  republican  people,  presents  itadf  hen; 
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viz.  election  to  seats  in  parliament  by  means  of  bribery. 
But  this  also  they  call  freedom — the  power  to  sell  one's 
Tote,  and  to  purchase  a  seat  in  parliament. 
.  But  this  utterly  inconsistent  and  corrupt  state  of  things 
Las  nevertheless  one  advantage,  that  it  provides  for  the 
possibility  of  a  government— that  it  introduces  a  majority  of 
men  into  parliament  who  are  statesmen,  who  from  their  very 
TOuth  have  devoted  themselves  to  political  business  and 
have  worked  and  lived  in  it.  And  tne  nation  has  the  cor- 
irect  conviction  and  perception  that  there  must  be  a  govern- 
ment, and  is  therefore  willing  to  give  its  confidence  to  a  body 
of  men  who  have  had  experience  in  governing ;  for  a  genenil 
sense  of  particularity  involves  also  a  recognition  of  that 
form  of  particularity  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  one 
class  of  the  community — ^that  knowledge,  experience,  and 
facility  acquired  by  practice,  which  the  aristocracy  who 
devote  themselves  to  such  interests  exclusively  possess. 
This  is  quite  opposed  to  the  appreciation  of  principles  and 
abstract  views  which  every  one  can  understand  at  once,  and 
which  are  besides  to  be  found  in  all  Constitutions  and 
Charters.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  Beform  in  Parliament 
now  on  the  tapis,  consistently  carried  out,  will  leave  the 
possibility  of  a  Government. 

The  material  existence  of  England  is  based  on  commerce 
and  industry,  and  the  English  have  undertaken  the  weighty 
responsibility  of  being  the  missionaries  of  civilization  to  the 
world;  for  their  commercial  spirit  urges  them  to  traverse 
every  sea  and  land,  to  form  connections  with  barbarous  peo- 
ples, to  create  wants  and  stimulate  industry,  and  first  and 
foremost  to  establish  among  them  the  conditions  necessary 
to  commerce,  viz.  the  relinquishment  of  a  life  of  lawless 
Tiolence,  respect  for  property,  and  civility  to  strangers. 
/"  •  ^hrmany  was  traversed  by  the  victorious  French  hosts, 
but  German  nationality  delivered  it  from  this  yoke.    One  of 
the  leading  features  in  the  political  condition  of  Germany  is 
that  code  of  Bights  which  was  certainly  occasioned  by  French 
I  oppression,  since  this  was  the  especial  means  of  bringing 
1  to  light  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  system.    The  fiction  of  an 
I  Empire  has  utterly  vanished.  It  is  broken  up  into  sovgreiga^^^ 
Istates.    Feudal  obligations  are  abolished,  for  freecfom  of^ 
property  and  of  person  have  oeen  recognized  as  fund&m&\^jdS^    \^ 
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f  principles.  Offices  of  State  are  open  to  every  citizen,  (alent 
1  nnd  ndaptation  being  of  courae  the  neceasary  conditiona.  The 
Igovemment  reBta  with  the  oiEclal  world,  and  the  persoii»l 
Ideciaioii  of  the  monarch  constitutes  its  apei ;  for  a  fiwl 
^eiaion  is,  as  was  remarked  above,  absolutely  nece&iacj.J 
Yet  with  firmly  establialied  laws,  and  a  settled  orgnniMtioiT 
of  the  Stnte,  what  is  left  to  the  sole  arbitreinent  of  the 
monarch  is,  in  point  of  aubatauce,  no  great  matter.  It  ii 
certainly  a  very  fortunate  circiimatance  for  a  nation,  when  a 
sovereign  of  nuble  character  falls  to  its  lot ;  yet  in  a  great 
state  even  thia  is  of  small  moQUint,  since  its  strength  lies  in 
the  Bcaaon  incorporated  in  ijj  Minor  states  liave  their 
eiietence  and  tranquillity  secured  to  them  more  or  less  bv 
their  neighbours  :  they  are  therefore,  properly  speaking,  not 
independent,  and  have  not  the  fiery  trial  of  war  to  endote. 
As  has  been  remarked,  a  share  in  the  government  may  b« 
obtained  by  every  one  who  lias  a  competent  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  a  morally  regulated  will.  Those  who  know  ought 
to  govern — oiapurrot,  not  ignorance  and  the  presumptuous 
conceit  of  "  knowing  better."  Lastly,  as  to  Disposition,  we 
have  already  remarked  that  la  the  Protestant  Obnrch  tbe 
reconciliation  of  Eeligion  with  Legal  Sight  has  taken  plus. 
In  the  Protestant  world  there  is  no  sacred,  no  reli|^oiu 
conscience  iu  a  state  of  separation  from,  or  perhaps  even 
hostility  to  Secular  Bi^ht. 

Thia  ia  the  point  which  consciousness  has  attained,  and  these 
are  the  priucipal  phases  of  that  form  in  which  the  principh 
of  Freedom  has  realized  itself  ;—for^  the  History  of  the 
World  ia-nothing  but  the  development  of"  the  Idea  of  Free- 
dom. .pBut  Objective  Freedom— the  laws  of  real  FreedoM— 
fdemand  the  subjugation  of  the  mere  contingent  Will,— (or 
jthis  is  in  its  nature  formal.  If  the  Objective  ia  in  itsdf 
iBationnl,  human  insight  and  conviction  must  correspond  witli 
Ithe  Benson  which  it  embodies,  and  then  we  have  the  other 
essential  element — Subjective  Freedom — also  realized.*  Wa 
have  confined  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  that  proeress 
of  the  Idea  [which  has  led  to  this  consummation],  and  have 
been   obliged   to  forego  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  detailed 

ilong-  with  the  raquiremenU  of 
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^  -picture  of  the  prosperity,  the  periods  of  glory  that  have  dis- 

•   tinguished  the  career  of  peoples,  the  heauty  and  grandeur  of 

'i'  Vke  character  of  individuals, and  the  interest  attaching  to  their 

%  itAe  in  weal  or  woe.    Philosophy  concerns  itself  only  with 

Ab  glory  of  the  Idea  mirroring  itself  in  the  History  of  the 

"World.  Philosophy  escapes  from  the  weary  strife  of  passions 

:  that  agitate  the  surface  of  society  into   the  calm  region  of 

contemplation  ;  that  which  interests  it  is  the  recognition  of 

fbe  process   of  development  which  the  Idea  has   passed 

J.  through  in  realizing  itself — t.  e,  the  Idea  of  Freedom,  whose 

K  jeality  is  the  consciousness  of  Freedom  and  nothing  short 

ofjt. 

That  the  History  of  the  World,  with  all  the  changing 
enes  which  its  annals  present,  is  this  process  of  develop- 
ent  and  the  realization  of  Spirit, — this  is  the  true  Theodiccea^ 
the  justification  of  God  in  History.  QjAYthia  insight  can 
jpeconcUe  Spirit  with  the  History  of  the  World— viz.,  that 
wimt  has  happened,  and  is  happening  every  day,  is  not 
0d1j  not ''  without  Ood,"  but  is  essentially  His  Work. 


i'~ 


THE  END. 


MXDoa:  tJonwD  bt  willum  clowu  ako  somi^  umztbih  stamfobd  stbui 
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Plato's  DlBlogUBB,  referring  to  tha  Trial  aod  Death  of  Soomtes, 
Butb;phro,  Thn  Apologj,  Orito  luid  Fbicdo.  TraAslaUid  b;  tit  late  Willlun 
Whewell,  D.D.  Priatsd  at  the  Obirwiok  Frean  on  band-mado  paper,  and 
bound  in  bQcltnim,    Pott  8*0.,  U.  Bi, 

PlotlnuH,  Select  Works  of.  Translated  b;  Thomas  Tajloc,  Edited 
h;  ».  R.  B.  Utad,  B.A.,  M.E.A.S.    SnuUI  post  Sto.  Ss. 

Horaoe.  The  Odea  and  Carmen  Saeoulare.  Tranfilatcd  into  EoglUh 
VijrBebytlielii.te  JohnCkiDingtos,  Jd.A.    Utb  edition.    Fcs,p.  Bid.  :i>.  6il. 

The  Satires  and  Splstles.    Translated  into  English  Versa 

b;  Jolin  Oonington,  U.A.    Sth  edition,    'it.  Sd. 

Dictionaries  and  Books  of  Reference. 

Webster'i  IntemaUonal  DlotioiuuT  of  the  EnEU^b  Languas^, 

beine  the  aiUthentla  edition  of  Webitsr's  Unubrldged  DictionBrr,  DomnrliinB 
the  ueuei  of  1M7, 18U,  mnd  IBBO,  noir  tboniwUj  rsTiaed  uid  enUr|»d  ondsr 
tbB  snperTirion  of  Noai  PorMr,  D,D.,  litD.,  of  Yilo  Unlwraitj,  with 
Valuable  Litenrv  Appeudiocs.  Hedinm  Uo.  lillB  ptues,  3£0(>  WixidinitB. 
Cloth,  R  U>.  6d.;  hnlt  calf,  21.  3*.;  half  roula,  il.Ss.;  fall  calf,  21.  Bi. 


...     Inavols.'dDtfi,  11. 

The  tHandard  in  the  Postal  Talegrmph  DepartmBDt  of  the  British  Iilea. 
The  Standard  in  tbe  United  Btatsa  Oonnunent  PrioUug  OfBoe. 
ProspoctiBM  with  ipeaimen  pagea  mnt  free  on  application. 

Webster's  Brief  International  DlotloD&iy.    A  Proaonnoine  Did- 

tiomuyot  the  Engliih  Langnwe.    Abridged  from  Webater's  Intsmatioaal 
I>ictiDnai7.    With  BOO  lUnatratuini.     Dsmr  Svo.  3i. 
A  DlcUonar;  of  Slang,  Jargon,  and  Cant.        By  A.  BarrSre  aod 

A  Blographloal  and  OriUcal  Dictionary  of  Falntara  and  Engraven, 

iiorlal  Mvo.    New  edition,  tharom[hlj  rosieed  and  enhvtited  by  E.  K.  Qrare* 
lof  the  British  UiUfeuui)  and  WalUrr  ArmBtrong.     S  Tola.    Imperial  Hro, 
buoknin,  ^1.  St. 
A  Biographical  DloUonary,     Centring  Oonoifle  Notices  (upwards 
of  15,000)  of  Eminent  Persona  of  aU  Agta  a    ■  "       "  ' 
larlr  of  oistingniahod  NatiieB  of  Brest  Bri 


ma. 


A  ClasnjUd  Calahgue  of  Selected  Worh. 


(tobnm's  Teutonlo  Mythologj.  TrenBlated  from  the  4tb  editioD, 
■itk  Kola*  uil  AppEadii,  br  iKmae  SMshen  StalljbrHsa.  Demj  Itm.  I  Toll 
St.  Si.  I  Veil.  L  to  III.  ISi.  rmrh :  VdL  IV.  (oantunitt?  AdditiaBal  Notes  ud 
BsfeiiBM*,  ind  wmplKiug  ths  Work),  ISl 

FMBBh  and  EngliBb  DioUonai;.    Bj  F.  B.  A.  Gaac.    Ctb  edition. 

Bm.  doth,  lOi.  «>]. 

A  PwkM  Dictiunvr-    16mD.    sa^ud  TboDwid.    2s.  6d. 
Srnonrnu  and  Antonyms  of  tb.e  English  Language,     CoIlecUid 

Hill  ConlnxU-d.     Dj  the  lals  Yen.  C.  J.  Hmitb,  M.A.    Small  pott  Sro.  is. 
BTiionjins  Dltcriinlnated.    A  Dictionarj  ol  SjnonymonB  Wordj  in 

kbc  KuKllib  IiHjisiaaM^  Hhowiog  the  vcqrKtf  ■yniifir"'^ —  ^'  —— *-  -'  j_:i— 

wuing.    lUurtTittdwithquotr-  —  • '■■'-'-■ 

Smith,  II.A.    Edibd  b;  the  Rei 

Oitord.    Dem}  61a.  lli. 
A  "BMatf  of   Roman    UteratuTB.     By  Professor  W.  S,  TenffeL 

Bth  editiDit,  nviwd,  witb  couidiraUe  Additions,  bj  Frof<>«or  L.  folnnbE!. 

Tiuilntcd  bT  G.  C.  W.  WuT,  ILA.,  Prot«ur  ot  CluaicBl  Lileistnni  it 

KiBC*'  CoUfiri',  London,    i  vok.    MwIiniD  aro.  15s.  eaeh. 

Coipos  PoeUnun  Lallnonmi,  1 

-  ...     .- jmm,  ediQlt  Joltannca  l^roiy 

I.  yr^parint, 

Iiomidea'  Blbllograptier'B  Mannal   of  BngUsli  LlteTature.     En 
Inrrvd  ablion.  I7  H.  G.  Bohii.    StoIi.     EmaU  Don  " 
hiJI  nunwx),  31.  £i. 

A  Diodonary  of  Somas  Coins,  Itepnblican  and  Imperial.  Com- 
Bgui-ed  bj  the  lite  Beth  W,  8le<eiuon,  F.B.A,,  reTiied  in  tart  hr  0.  Bouli 
Smith,  F.8.A.,  ud  completed  b;  P.W.  M&dden,  H.H.A.e.  With  opwardi 
ol  TOD  OBjinTiBEt  on  wood,  ohJeOT  euonted  hf  the  lute  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.g.A. 
STO.31.ta. 

HenlMT'B  Quids  to  Engllah  Coins,  bom  tlis  Conqaest  to  the  preaenl 
tioiB.  New  uid  reviaHl  edition.  Bj  0.  F.  Kaarr.  «.A.,  ?.8.A.  With  an 
Historical  Intrndnction  bj  the  Editor,    Snuil]  poflt  t^o.  i5a. 

Humphreys  Coin  Collector's  Uanual,  or  Ooide  to  the  NomiBmatic 
StndsDtinthe  Fornutioiiof  nCabiiutof  Coini.  Bj  H.  N.  HimipbrByt.  Witb 
ludci  Mid  upnrds  of  IW  Iltiutraticns  on  Wood  and  SteeL  i  Tola,  ^mall 
pot  Sn>.  Si.  eenh. 

Clark's  IntjroduotJOD  to  Heraldry.  ISIh  edition.  Baiiaed  and 
Bnlai^Bd  bj  J,  R.  Pluch^,  Bonge  Croii.  Witll  nearlr  1000  lUnitntioni. 
Snukli  pHt  Sto.  bt-  i  or  wi^  the  DlnBtrntJona  Ooleured,  hbir.monjcoo,  m- 
boTffhi  lis, ^^m 

ART  AND    ARCH.ffiOLOGY.  H 

Sir  Edward  BnTne-Jones,  Bart  A  Record  and  Revisw.  '9H 
HKloolm  BelL  Itlutnted  s-ith  OTor  lOO  Rtqirodni-HDUs  ot  the  ni<Ht  popdu 
pdotorss  bj  the  Artist  {  including  man;  paintdnjti  aud  ilravmga  hitherto  nif 
pubUihsd,  and  a  npruentuiie  Wwtloo  of  bi^  deairng  for  itiinod  ^la^ 
t^saliT.  OB.  WitJi  Hll  and  oomi^le  liet«  of  his  tinished  KUrkG  imd  of  hi.i 
cartDoii5.  ^rd  cdilioti,  with  bindltig  designed  bj  Qleeioa  Wliita.  Small 
Colembier  8ni.  21i.  net. 

^  Albert  Moore:  his  ijle  B,Tia,"^oT^s.    ^^  k.\i5s"e.»!Arj.    Oiiu- 
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It  Frsderlc  Leighton,  Bart.  P.B.A.  An  lUnatrftted  Chroniols,  By 
Kni88t  Khys.  With  lotrodoctiun  bf  T.  G.  Stepbam,  Illnrtratod  with  IS 
Photosrwnrefl  a-vd  100  oUibt  UfiprodnationB.  Baper  royal  4to.  31.  3«, 
e  Art  of  Velasquez.  A  Crilioal  Study.  By  B.  A.  M.  BtavemoQ. 
WithJOPbotogrsTiDHiuidSOatbBrlllBnntioiis.  Small  rujol  Ito.  21.  Sa.  ost. 
Uphciel'B  MadocsBs.  &iid  oUier  Great  Fictoree,  Beprodaeed  from 
the  OtwIdbI  PAintiii^B.  With  a  Life  of  Raphael,  and  ad  Aonount  of  his 
Chief  Worki.  Bj  K»rl  Kd^ly.  With  bi  lUnstnittom,  ioclndiuff  3  Photo. 
gHvum.    SiDftUOolamhier8ra.2U.net. 

llaaterpleoea  of  the  Great  ArtdBts  A.D.  1400-1700.  By  Mri. 
Arthnr  Bell  (N.  D'ADT^ri).  With  43  foil-page  lUtutratiaiiB,  inclndistc  8 
PholograTnrsB.    Small  Colomhler  Sin,  aiB.  nut 

Hen  and  Women  of  the  Century.  Being  a,  Colleolion  of  Fortraita 
■Dd  Sketohss  h;  Ur.  Rndad  Lehmum,  Bdiled.  with  IntrodnotlDa  uid  Bio- 
l^nphioal  Kotioes,  b;  H.  0.  MariUiar.  B.  L.  With  U  PbotDgraviirsi  and  70 
tacaimile  i-sprodnotiooa  in  HalMuna,  scuis  priotad  iu  Colour,  and  all  eiwnted 
aad  pribtfld  bj  the  Strati  Electric  ETL^r^viu^  Ca,    Hediom  4ti>.  SI.  3s. 


Bell  (Sir  C.)    The  Anatomy  and   Philosophy  of  Expression,  as 

CoDDecud  wilh  the  Pine  Arts.     B;  Sir  Ctiarl^s  Bell,  K.B.    7th  edition. 

iBTined.    Small  post  8™.  5». 
Boll's  Oathedral  Series.     A  new  Series  of  Haodbooks  on  the  great 

Oathedrali.    Edited  bj  QleeEOn  While  and  E.  F,  Btraog^i.    Well  iUiutrated. 

Olotb,  li.  ed.  each, 

Bloxam  (M,  H.)  The  Principles  of  Gothic  Eooleaiastloal  Arohl- 
tECture.  Bj  M.  H.  Bloiam.  With  onmBrou!  Woodcntt  Ire  Jciritt.  llth 
wlilion.  Crown  8yo.  2  yolf.  15s.  Componlon  Tolnma  on  CHURCH  VK3T- 
UEN'TS.    7a.  Si. 

Bryan's  Biographical  and  Critloal  Diotlonary  of  Painters  and 
EDKravcrt,  With  a  List  ol  CvphsrE,  Mnooin^mii,  sod  Uarks.  Bt  Ul^hael 
„ « .,,....,  thorougHj  .*yi«,'  -"■  -' ■■  '-  -    "    " 


h  Unsi*iii[ 


res. 


fOlarffed  bj  B.  K. 


!,U~A: 


>d  b.  a 


Bum  (R.)    Ancient  Rome  and  its  Neighbourhood.    An  ninatraCed 

Haadhaok  to  the  Baina  In  the  Citp  and  the  Ca-nponim.  Rj  Robert  Bam, 
Jl.i.,  Fellov  of  Trinil?  Collese,  Oaiabrldita.  Author  of  'Rioie  ant  the 
Oampngnii,' Sic.     ■"— "■— --"-      ■■" 


If  aed  Id  li 


tp  ml  ido^  with  Uap  Fooket,  d 


Connoiaaeur  Series.    Edited  bj  Qlaasoa  Wlute. 

Hiatt  (C.  T.  J.)  Picture  Poatars.  A  HaDdboqk  on  the  Hia- 
artitie  eiaropla.  of  all  oonntrioi.    Bj  C.  T.  J.  Hiall.    3vo.  lis.  W.  net 

Strange  (E.  F.)  Japanese  Illustration.  A  History  □(  the 
Arts  o(  Woodcnttlrf  and  Colonr  Prmting  in  jMpan,  Bj  Edsard  F.  Strange, 
M.J.S.  With  B  Coiuured  PIa»B  and  S)  olhor  lUujtrjtloni.  Dodt  3>d. 
Itt.  nj.  oe). 

Watson  {R.  M.)    The  Art  of  the  Hoose,    By  Itosamimd 
Wbaatlej,  F.S.i.    With  numw^na  Reprodnotiaiu.    DmiJ  8T0.  Sj.  net. 
Harriott  Watuin.    niDstrated.    Ddmj  Bio.  6i.  net. 

Wh<ntJey(H.  B.)    EngUati 'H\&'wrc\Ra\ 'So«ura»ib.   -^ -&.-&. 


A  Clamfitd  Catahpte  of  Sekettd  Works. 


I   Oluminfliun'B  Lives  ot  the  Most  Eminent  BrltlBti  PamtorB.    K 
'  nsw  BdlUon,  with  Hot«  vii  BUleen  Inuh  Liiea.    B;  Ur&  HnMn.    3  nlL 

Dun  poit  Bto.  Si.  ed.  euh. 
Delamotte  (P.  H.)    The   Art    of   Sketahing    from     Nature.     Bj 
P    H.  DalunotM.     lUuetrhlixl  hj  34  WquiIddIs  and  30  Colonred  PEaIo, 
unnHd  prwreMiielj,  Irom  Waler-cujanr  Diawinei  bi  Prcrat,  B.  W,  Ccwla, 
tt.A.,aiItin,T»rl87,DsWiiiI.iuiitb6Aatli0r.   Ken  Bitlpn.   Hoj*]  tto.  aU. 

Demmln'B  Ulustrated  History  or  Anns  and  Armour,  tram  tbe 

Ei.rUHt  Psriod.  Bi  Augnite  DeiiimiD.  InmilaUd  bj  0,  O.  Black.  U.A.. 
AuLulsDt  Keeper,  South  EauiiiieioD  UnwiuiL  Willi  heatIj  000  lUuln- 
Ucim.  Bmall  poll  arc.  Ti.  Sd. 
Dldroa'e  ChrUtlan  Iconography,  A  Histoij  a(  Christian  Art  in  Ihe 
Midala  Agos.  Tran>Uted  from  tie  Frendh,  wLUi  udditions,  *c,,  bj  Mnrgsrsl 
Btoke*.  2  roll,  imsll  poat  St  a,  &s.  e&oli. 
£x-IilbrlH  Series.    Edited  b;  OLeeeoii  White. 

SngllBh  Book-Flates  (Anoient  and  Modern).  B;  EeerloD 
OuU«.  M.A.,  r.S.A.  Witb  more  Uun  »W  Blmtrntiana.  3rd  sdttiua. 
lCk>.  6d.  net. 

Frenah  Book-Platea.  By  Walter  EamiKoa.  Witb  neul;  20O 
lUutmtioDi.    Zod  edition,  ret-ised  BDd  enlarged.    Si.  lid.  net. 

Oerman  Book-Flates.  £7  Di.  Heinricb  Fallmano  and  U. 
Rtvenicroft  Deonls.    With  numerauB  lUuaCntioiia.  [Prtpimu. 

Aroerlcan  Book-Flatas,  Bj  Chulea  Deiter  Allen.  Witb 
BiblioeraphT  by  Bbek  Hevell  Hewtm.  und  nniDerriiiB  mutraCions.  12>.  6it.  net. 

Ladlee'  Book-Plates.  By  Noma  Labouohere.  With  ntunerout 
ninitntioni.    8>.  Bd.  net. 

Printara'  Marks.  By  W.  Bobarte,  Editor  of  the 'Bookworm,' 
Ad.    With  about  390  Eumplei.    7s.  Oil- net. 

The  DeooratWe  lUuatraUon  of  Books.      By  Walter  Crane. 


Bookbindings,  Old  u 


Wilh  172 
I  Kew.    By  Brander  Matthewe.    With 


d  Ptaoio- 


tof  DUiir,b;liim9el 
Falrholt's  Oostumo  In  Kngland.    A  Hietor;  of  Dresa  V. 

I.  sm.  po'nS.a.'Sa.  eu'b.' 
1  a  cheap  form  for 


la  the  end  of 
.  _,,    8rt  edition.    EoriBSd  bj  ""     ""        ~ 
F.S^    DliutrntedwltlabOnTDOEugraTlDgB.    a  vc 
Flazman'B  OUssioal  CompoBitiona,  reprinted 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMEFt,  39  Daiignt.  THE  ODYSSEY  OF  BOUBa. 
StDBBigns.  THE  TRA&ED1K8  OF  ABSCHYLUa.  3S  De-leoa.  TBE 
WOBES  AKJ)  DAT:t  AND  THHOSOHY  OF  HBSIOD,  37  De>igii>^ 
BBLECT  C0MP031TI0SS  FBOM  DANTE'S  DIVISS  DRAMA-  S7 
Detigni.  Obloog,  piper  cover,  2>.  ed, 
,  JTarman.  Lecturea  on  Sculpture,  as  delivered  before  the  Frei 
fnl  Academy,    E;  J.  pluuin,  R,A.    With  K(  £] 


kttr  (Mrs.)     The  Book  of  Sim-dlala.    Collected  b;  Mra.  Alfred 
'.uthor  of  ■Paratalei  Erom  Katnre,'  in.    Edited  bj  HaratiD  E.  F. 
1  EloBnor  Lloyd.    With  nmnorons  IBBatrations.    3rd  aditlon,    Fcap. 
f  to.  ISi. 

n  (Mrs.)    A  Conolse  Histoir  oC  Painting.    B7  Mrs.  Ctuu-lei 

itoD.  SttK  FilitioD,  revised,  b;  Ooimo  MooUionie.  SnuJl  pott  Sro.  St. 
a  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  [rom  the  Period  of  tha  Re- 
...al  of  tho  Fine  Arte  to  tbo  End  of  tlin  Eigbtseotli  Centorj.  Willi  a 
Biographirail  Sotim  ot  Iho  Author,  IndeiM,  and  Portraits.  Tnmalatoi  by 
Tbomad  RoBcoe.  3  toIb,  Hmall  port  Svo.  3s.  fid,  eacb, 
r  (E.)  The  HiBtory  of  Sampton  Gaurt  Falaoe.  FrotnBsl; 
illnetrated  with  Coppor-jilBitefl,  Autot^ppa,  EtchEngs,  BoirmTiTi^,  Uapa,  and 
Plans.  B.  Ernest  law,  B.A.  In  3  toIp.  fcap.  «o.  Vol.  I.— IH  TTIDOR 
TlMEa.  all, ;  VoL  n.— IN  STCART  TIMES,  Sin. ;  Vol.  lil.— IN  OKAHOB 
AND  SUBLPH  TIMES,  21i. 

'.•  Vol.  II.  Ttlll  bn  mid  ia  ceU  onl/.    Toll.  I.  and  in.  maj  be  obtaiaed 
separatnly. 

Leonardo  da  Vinora  Treatise  on  Fainting.  Witb  a  Life  of  LeoDardo. 
New  edition,  reiised,  irith  nimierDai  Plate».    amall  port  Sio.  St. 

Moody  (F.  W.}  Lecturea  and  Leaaona  on  Art  By  the  late  F,  W. 
Moody,  Imtrnotor  in  Decontivi'  Art  at  Sootta  EeKdington  Miuenni.  With 
Dinfframnto  illuatraffi  OoupOBttioa  and  otbar  matters.    5tb  editiofi.    Demj 

Patmore  (C.)    Prinalple  In  Art.    By  CoTentiy  Patmote.    2od  edition. 

Pstit  (J-  T.)    Architectuxal  St'.idies  In  France.    By  the  late  Rev. 

J.  T.   Petit,  F.8.A-      Ne»  edition,    roTissd  bj  Ednnrd  BeU,  M.A.,  F.8.A, 

FiBp.  -Ito.  with  iSO  Illasttn tiding,  ISi.  net. 
Planoh^'a  History  of  British  Costume,  troto  the  Earliest  Time  to 

llie  clow  of  the  Bidktecntli  Centner.    Ilj  J.  R.  Plnncbri,  Someruet  Herald. 

Witli  Index  and  npnanls  of  4O0  IlloiiCratiani.    Smivll  post  8vo.  5i. 
Renton  (E.)    Intaglio  Eugtaylng,  Past  and  Preaent.     By  Edward 

Reatoo.  WithnmnaconilIluslratl<inarrooi(}emBandE»li.   Foap. Sro.  3i. Si. 
HobertB  (W.)     Memoriala  of  Chrtatlaa.     By  W.  BobertB.      With 

Gl  Collotype  Reprodnctione  and  Colonreil  e'rontifpiecs.    2  Tola.    3TO.35s.naL 
Stokea  (Margaret).    Three  Montba  In  the  Foieata  ofFranoe. 

PilHTimaire  In  Search  ot  Vritigei  t>f  th 

noDierooa  IllnBtrations.     Bj  iTargarct  S 

Strange  (S.  F.)    Alphabets. 


a  Frajioe.     Witb 


~War(T.B)    Heiiques  of  Old  London.     Drawn  in  lithography  by 

T.  R,  Wnj.     With  liitradnotlon  and  Eiplanatory  Lettarpreu  bj  H.  B. 

Wheatley,  F,8.A.    Sniall  4to.  21j,  not, 
"Wedmore  (F.)      Etahlng  In  England.      By  Frederiak   Wedmoia. 

Witi  nomeroM  lUnitrationB.    Saiall  *to.  ft.  M.  net. 
"White  (aieeson).    Practical  Designing.    A  Handbook  on  the  Pre- 

inmtion  ol  Wnrkine  Sraniege,  Bhoiring  the  Technical  Uetfaoda  emptorwt  tn 

>r  th»  Hecbaniiin  of  Re|>rodnction*  and  the  malsriitLi  employed.    Sn&j 


A  Cloisifitd  Catalo^te  efSekded  Works. 


THEOLOGY. 

I  X  KemplB.      On  Uie  Imitation   at  Chrlat. 

■         n.lLaat.Rei.H. Goodwin. D,D.    3nl  cditien.    1 

ftcr  a<ddD,3l.  ed.  ;  withnat  ttiE  BngnilDit,  2l.  M.     viunii  miiiiuD,  i>.  luuui; 
<)d.wwcd. 

Allbrd  {Dean).  The  Greek  Teatament  With  a  critical]?  reTised 
Text  I  >  Di^nt  0'  nrlooi  Bcadinn ;  Idargln&I  OetersDiieB  to  Verbiil  anil 
Idi«in»Uc  Uh^  ;  Prolegomeiu;  uid  a  Critical  ud  EiefTctical  CommcDtorj. 
Pot  tie  Uie  of  ThBOIogi™!  atudento  uid  Mlnlilers.  By  tlis  Ute  Henri 
AUord,  D.D.,  Deui  ol  (^snterbnrj.    i  Tola.  8to.  51.  Si,     Bold  ■epnntelj'. 

The  New  Testament  for  £ugllBh  Readers.    Contusing  the 

Anthorued  Venion,  with  •ddiKonal  CotTBoUoM  o(  Rmi*' =  -—J—. — 

Uiulriiul  Baferancn,  mnd  a  Oritiul  and  Eiplaoatorj 
Puti,  a.  \*t.  6d.    Bold  MpftmtelT. 
An«nstlne   (St):   De  Givitate  Dei.    Booka  XI.   and  XH.     Bj  the 
Key.  Htnrj  fke.  B.I)..  F.S.A,    I.  TMt      ■"    ""     "    ---   '     ■'        ■■■    -■ 
TrHOilatiod,  uid  Kotci,  ^. 


late  Her.  Cinun  U.  Brown,  Is.  6 

Barrett  (A.  C.)     Companion 

Uee  of  TltwlDgicBj  Students  an 

Barry  (Dr.)    Notes  on  the  Cataohlam.    For  the   Dae  of   Sohoolr. 
B7  the  Key.  Canon  B«JT7,D.D.,  Principal  of  Kiog'i    -    -         - 


Bj  the  1 
edition. 


For  Die 


ihoW  of  TriB.  C 


BlrkB  (T.  H.)    HoTEe  Evangellcse,  or  the  Interaal  BTideooa  of  the 

Oofpol  HiBtory.     By  tho  BeT.  T.  B.  T ~         ~  '  ~ 

Edited  b;  the  Rer.  H.  A.  BLrki,  M.A 
Deinj  Byo.  J0«.  M, 

Bleek  (P.|    An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tastament     Bj  Friedrioh 
Bleek.    Edited  hi  Johann  Bleek  aDd  Adolf  KampliaiueD.    Tnoslated  rnmi 
n,u  s«.n„d  RdiHnn  nf  tbfl  Osnaan  by  G,  H.  VenabloB,  under  the  unpecriMn 
>leB,  Beoldentiuy  Dadod  of  LLocotD.    2Dd  edlBoD.  with 


With  Ii 


B.  10-. 


_ie  (Rev.  1!.)  LiturgieB  and  Offices  of  ilie  Church  for  the  use 
of  Engliib  Readers,  in  illnatratioo  of  ths  Qrowth  and  Devotional  volne  of  tbe 
Book  of  Cammca  Prayer,  nitha  CatsJo^ue  of  tho  rtmaina  of  tho  Librvjy  of 
ArcbbiBhop  Onminer.    By  Edward  Bnrbidge,  M.A.,  Pr(bendsr)'  of  Wall< 

The  Parish  FrioBt's  Book  of  Offloes  and  Instructions  for 

the  Sick:  with  A 


ih  iLdditioDol  matter.    Small  pi 


s.CKad,  Completed,  and  Bditeil  by  Rdward 


The  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  the  TradlUonftl  T« 

the  Holy  GoBpeli.      Edited  by  the  Eer.  Bdirard  MiJlor,  M.A.      " 


■nton  (W.)  A  CkMomentary  on  the  CkiBpels  and  EplBtles  for  the 
SnndnB  and  other  HdI;  Dbjb  o(  the  Cbnatias  Tear,  and  od  the  AoU  of  the 
AportJBt.  Bj  tho  aoT.  W.  Denton,  M.A.,  Wocraster  OoUbm,  Oiford,  and 
Incntnbtint  or  Bt.  Bartholomew' b,  Czlpplegate.    In  7  Tola,  each  98. 

BZuMbliu.    EcclesiaiUoal  History.    TroaslaCed  byBev,  G.  F.  Crase, 

Oamlar  (T.  P.)  Church  or  Dlasent  ?  An  Appeal  to  Holy  Sorlplnte, 
wldr«>«l  M  Dlsttmten.  By  T.  P.  Giimier,  late  Fallow  of  All  Booli'  College, 
Oitotd.    lad  edition.    Crown  B«o.     2f.  ;  In  rtitt  paper  oorec  for  dlatribatlon, 


Hawkins  (Canon).  Family  FrayerB:— Containing  Psalma,  Lesaone, 
and  Pmrera,  for  etBTj  Morning  and  Erenine  in  the  Wook.  Bj  tlie  late  Eei- 
BrnutBawkisa,  B.O..  Frebendarj  of  St.  PaoiF.    20th  edition.    Foap.  Sto. 

Hook   (W.  F.)    Short  Meditations  for  Every  Day  la  the  Tear. 

Edited  bj  the  late  Very  Bot   W.   F.  Hook,    D,D.,    Dean   of   Ohicheater. 

Bevised  edition.    ZTole.    Fcap.  Syo.    Large  tfpo.    lii.    AIhd  2  vols.  32ma. 

Cloth,  bi. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  Be. 
The  Christian  Taught  by  the  Church's  ServlGea.    Sevised 

edition.      Trip.  Sio.     Lsnie  type,  -it.  Gd,      Rojal  SSmo.      Oloth,  a.i.  6il. 

oalt,  gilt  edfieB,  4*.  Sd, 
Holy  Thoughts  and  Prayers,  arranged  for  BaOy  Use  on 

eaeh  Dajr  of  the  Week,  aooordlnB  to  the  atatod  Hnnre  of  Praver.     9tli 

edition.    IGtao.    Cloth,  ndedi^B,  2b;  oaJf,  gilt  editei,  ^.    Cheap  edition,  3d. 

Humphry  (W.  Q.)  Aa  Hlatorloal  and  Explanatory  TreaUae  on 
the  Book  of  Common  Praj^r.  Bj-  W.  G.  Hmnphry,  B,D„  Ute  Fellow  of 
Trlnit;  Gotl^e,  Cambridite,  Prebendarj  of  St.  Panl'i,  and  Vicar  of  St. 
MftHJa's-in-tbe-FieldB.    6lh  edition.     Foap.  8ro.  Is. 

T.pthftm  (H.)    Pastor  Pastorum;  or,  the  Sohooling  oF  the  Apostlea 

bj  onr  Ijird.    Bj  the  Key.  Henrj  Latham,  M.i.,  Mieter  of  Trinitj'  Hall, 

Cambridge.    3rd  edition.    Crawn  6n>.  fli.  Sd. 

A  Serrioe  of  Angels.     Ccown  8vo,  Ss.  Ed. 

Iiewln  (T.)    The  Iilfe  and  Eplatlea  of  St  Paul.    By  Tliomas  Lewin, 

M.A.,  F,S.A„   Trinit;    CoUaee,   Oxford,    BBrrletar-at-Law.      bih   editloa. 

IllDstrBted   with  nnmeiDiu  £na  EngiHTinge  on  Wood.  Unpi,  and  Ploni. 

E  >o1b.    Demy  +lo.    21.  2», 
Miller  (E.)     Qulde  to  the  Textual  Criticimi  of  the  New  Teetameat. 

Bi  Hey.  K.  Millar,  M.A.  O.on,  Rector  of  Bnokncll,  Bicester.    Oromi  Bio.  la, 

Monaell  (Dr.)    Watches  b; 


^ The 

^B      tb«  Twh 


-  Near  Home  at  Last.    A  Poem.    10th  thousand.    Oloth,  red 

-  Our  New  VIoar;  or,  Plain  Words  about  Ritual  and  PariBh 
-      "        '         11th  edition,  aa.  6d. 
The  WtntOQ  Church  OatAohlam.    Qaeationa  and  Answers  on 

tbaTiuhinttottlieCbDrohCatoohiBm.    4tb  edition.    32aio.  oloth,  Si. 


t9 


A  aatsififJ  Catali'sut  of  StU.-Ud  IVorks. 


NMnder  (AngUBtua.)  History  of  ttis  Chriatiaii  Rellgloa  tnl 
Obunli.    TnmilMsd  bj  i.  Tamr.    10  rala.  ssiall  pihl  Buo.  St.  6iL  eieh. 

Ufe  of  Jesus  ChrlBt,  in  its  HiBloiioal  Cunaeiion.  and  Develop- 

Dant.   TmuluUdtar  J.  U'ClintnclcuiilC.  BlammtfauL    8m.  pent  8to.  St,  6d. 

History  of  the  Planting   and  Training   of  the  Christian 

T«rtll]luUlp    Traauntfld  b;  J.  E.  Rjliuid.     2  vi>Lb.  amall  post  3to.  3l  6iL  nclu 

'  I>eatuTea  on  the  History  af  Chrtatlaa  Dogmas.     Edited  by 

Memorials   of    ChrUttan   life  In  the  Barl;  and  SDddle 

ie».    TnnilBtad  bf  J.  B.  Rjland      Smsll  past  Sra.  9ii.  M. 
PascBl.    The  Thoughts  of  Bialse  Pascal.     Translated  from  tha  Teit 

i)f  M.  Anguta  HoliDtar  bf  C.  Kejan  Paul.    3s.  Oi. 
Perowne  (Bp.)     The  Book  of  Paalma: 

IntroduotioM  and  Notm.  Oritioil  uul  Erplnnat 

gWwarC  Perawne,  D.D.,  Binhou  at  'Wonui  rr 

raTiiad.  18..    Vol.11.    8th  edition.  rB.iaed.  Ifli. 
The  Book  of  PsalmEi.    An  abridged  Edition  for  Sohools  sad 

PriTato  Stnioiil".    Crown  Sio,    Itb  sdilion,  10..  ftl, 

Pearson  (Bp.)    Bxpoalttoa  of  the  Creed,    Edited  b;  E.  WaJford, 


oppoaEtfl  wrea.    By  tho  Rot.  ] 

■  Sftdlef  |M.  F.)    The  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew. 


&Dd  Pral 


J  the  Bev, 

With  Kolei.  1 


Id  Pnctloal,  and  Tva  1 

—  The  Ooapel  of  SC  Mark.    4th  edition, 

—  The  Ooflpal  of  St.  Luke.     Jih  edition.     Crown  8»o.  9«. 

-•  The  Ooapel  of  St.  John,     nth  editioD,     Crown  8to,  Is,  Mifl 

-  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     4th  edition.     Crown  8vo.  It,  E 

-  St  Paul  a  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    3rd  edition.     Grown  8) 
d. 
St  Paul's  Eplatlea  to  the  Corluthlans,    2nd  edition. 

Ep'stlea   to    the    Cralallans.    BphealaDi 

Epistles  to  tha  Colosalans.  Thessalonlans,  |j 

at   Paul's  EplBtles  to  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Hebr 


-  St  Paul' 
'ta'UppUna,  'iji 
—  St  Paul's 


r 


iDdHllUon.    CroimSi 

The    Splatles    of   5S.    James.   Peter.    John,    and    Juda. 

Md  adlttoD.    Croo-D  8to,  G< 

Tl»    Revelation  of  St    John   the   Divine,      With    Notes 

OrtUoal  ud  Prulml.  ud  IntrodiiFtiaii.    ^iin  «,iiti'rri.    Its. 

8«rman  Outlines  for  the  Clergy  and  Lay  Preaohsrs,  anaa 
■  seoowl  with  Iha  Cb«wh'i  Vdui 


A  Clfisificd  Catalogue  of  Selided  Works.  zj 

adler  (M.  F.)  ChLU-ch  Divine— Bible  Truth.  49th  thousand.   Foap. 
Sio.    3«.  fid. 

■TtiBabjedUve  nature  o(  ths  bitli,  the  AthKDBaii.ii  Creed,  the  BLptinnBl 
Serrioes,   Iha   Hoi;    Euihariit.  AbtolDCioa   and    the   Priesthood.    Chorcli 

troat«d.    And  Ur-  S4dl0r  La^dJea  evL  with  a  marked  deirree  of  epnnd 

The  Chiareh  Teacher's  Manual   of  Christian  Instruction. 

Being  Ibe  Cbunli  CaUi-hiiic  oipasded  ud  eiplajned  iu  Ijaestiou  nnd 
Ansner,  For  the  nee  of  Uli^rETmen,  Farenle,  and  Teamen.  4Sth  thouiand. 
Fcap.  8Tn.  2<,  M. 

Conflnnation.      Ad    Eitriict    from    the    Chureh    Teaciier'a 


,     70<JltllDDS 


li. 


isieJ  Nftttira  of 
the  Doctrine  ol 
BsEoltB. 


.  TliB  Second  Adam  and  the  New  Birth : 

JustlQcation  of  Life:   its  Mature,  AnteoedentB, 

The   Sacrament   of  Sesponaibilit? ;    or,  TeBtimun;  of  the 

Scripture  to  the  Teatbing  of  the  Ohureb  on  Holy  Baptism,  with  aapeeial 
refcieniHtatbeCaKaoffafaate;  aod  Autweie  to  Otq«)tJUhE.  »tb  thunuiid, 
6d.    Witii  an  Lutroduotioti  aud  an  A.ppeijdix:.    Od  fine  paper,  boond  iu  oloth, 

Sotlpture  Truths.    A  Serine  ol  Ten  Tracts  on  Hoi;  BaptiBin, 

Tbe  Hul;  Canunamon,  Di^Uiiitian,  &c,    9d,  per  Kt.    Sold  neparatelj. 
The    Communicants   Manual ;     being   a    Boot    of    Self- 

eiammatioD,    Prajer,    Praiee,  and    TbackBgivisg.      Eojal  3imo,      Mil:. 

thDuiuud,     Cloth.   ]«.   tid. ;    roan,    gilt  edges,   Zi.   6d. ;   podded    eaJf,   ^. 

A  Cheap  edition  in  limp  cloth.  8d. 
A  Larger  Edition  on  fine  paper,   red  rubies.     Foap. 

Scrivener  (Di.)  Novum  Teatamentura  Grtece  Teztue  Stcphanjcl. 
k.D.  iSSa.  Acwduut  laruu  lectiouei^  DdiUonnm  Beue,  Elieciri,  LanhoBiirii, 
TlMheudurai,  Trf^-ellesu,  curaute  F.  E.  9crivener,  A.U.,  DX'.L.,  LLD 
Idmo,  4a,  (ii.— Emtio  Milon.  SdiaII  post  Sio.  End  edition.  7i.  (U.-Aa 
Edition  with  wide  U&njin  for  Notee.    4lo.  heJf  bouud,  l£a. 

A    Plain    Introduction    to  the   Crltfoiam   of  the  New 

Teetejnent.  For  the  Dee  of  Biblical  Students.  4lh  editwD,  reriud  and 
enlarged  by  tba  Bev.  E,  MiUer,  M.A.,  (ormnrlj  Ft-llow  and  Tntor  of  How 
CollFice,  Oxford.    With  Portrait  and  numeroui  Lithographed  Faceimileii  of 

Socrates'  and  Sozomen  s  Eoolealastlcal  Histories.    TrauElated  bom 

tbe  Greek.    3  yola.  M.  euih. 
Sleere  (£.)    Notes  of  Sermons,   arranged  iu  Accordance  with  the 

Ohnroh'i   Year.      Edited    li;   Kev.    K.    M.    Hoaulej.  M.A.  Oiou.       With 

IntrodootdonbjlheBiihopolLineoln.    CrowaSio.    SH  Serif  f,  r«  tU. 
Theodoret  and  Bvagrius.     Histones  of  the  Church.     Translated 

from  the  Ureok.    6i. 


J  aassifieJ  Catalogue  of  Selttet  Works. 


ROYAL    NAVY   HANDBOOKS. 


EdltadbrOaii 
Th;  Hri«  ol  -St.nl  Hi 
1  hopelnl  bt(riniitii([,  u 


nder  OHABLK  K.  KOBINSON,  R.N. 
vtat-i  edited  b;  Ooiom&niler  Bobinfion  bu  miide  ■ 
jay  be  eonated  npon  Co  fnppi;  tba  ^ovlbg  pt^mlu 
ird  to  tbs  N«TT,  on  wUob  the  nBtionil  eilnesot 

I  Sto.  lUiutmted,  St.  euh. 
Hftvai  Admlnlsti'ttlon :  the  CcaiftituCtoD,  Ch&raoter,  and  Fanetioas 

oF  the  Boanl  "f  AdinirHltT  mid  at  tha  CitU  DnKrtmenti  it  Direct!.    Br 

idminl^ir  IL  Ve«J  HamiltoB,  O.C.D.,  late  Knt  Abk  Lord  o£  tbe  idminJlJ. 
'The  [Meohanism    of   Uen-of-War :    being    a    DeBcription  of   tbe 

KMhinerj  to  be  found  iu  ModBm    FigLting    Sbips.      By   Fleet  Engineer 

Itei«iiiald  C.  Uldknow.  R.N. 


1  GT  J-  <}'  BAKER,  F.R.S. 

A  Flora  of  the  Bngliah  Lake  Dialtiot.    Demy  Svo.  7».  6d. 
Eoudbook  of  the  Fern  Alllea.      A  Sjnopaie  ol  the   Genera  anl 


^VWnsl 


Handbook  of  the  AmaryUldeae,  tnolading  Che  AlstFoomerieB 

Aga.vfiAO.    Demj  ^*o.  iv. 
Handbook  of  tbe  Bromeliaoeaa.    Demy  8vo.  5t. 
^Handbook  of  the  IiideEB.    Demy  Bvo,  at. 


F,I..a.,  Ac    Tlie  FiBTUwi  hT  J.  0.  Boiwbr,  F.L.B.,  J.  Da  0.  Soworby  F.L.8., 
J.  W.  Salter,  A.L.B.,  F.O.S.,  ud  J.  K.  aow.««r.    3rd  edition,  entirely. 
iBTiiwd,  witb  descriplioni  of  ill  Uh  ma&m^  tiM  Editor,  and  1^37  f  all-pu* 
Colour^  Platu.  I^UtoIe.  Ml.lli.afoarS7L15<-biiIf  morocco^  udSllflb. 

r.'£:!.,.„,iSS.»s:iS-s3''iS£r**'""'""-"-*- 

x.Jf.-.'ifi'S 

the  Boj^  Herbs 

S'^ 

to  tlie  third  adllioo  ie  nov  in  preptntion. 
,  Kew,  now  roady,  17i.    Or  in  throe  larti, 

Vol.  I.  (TdL 
.  K.  Brown,  o( 

St.  eub. 

Johnaon's  Qardeiter'B  Biotionary.     Describing  the  Plnnta,  Vrnita, 
imd  Tegetablee  doiimUi?  for  tho  'Gudeu,  and  eiplBininir  Iha  Tenai  ui 
Operatloni  etnploy^  In  their  aaltiiation.    "»-  ^^•'-^■'- 
n.  H.  WrlKht,  P.UM.S.,  nnd  D.  Dtwar, 
(Ihlpili      Dbdit  Srn.  «•.  net. 


in  |ia»3-i),  isTised  by 


A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Selected  Works. 


Botanlst'a  Pooket-Book.  B;  W.  B.  Haywajd.  Containing  tbe 
btttnJucal  QQ-tDB,  Dotniuon  dujib,  soil  or  aitnutJon,  oulour,  growth,  and  tima  of 
flowermg  of  all  ploutSi  arranged  in  &_ tabulated  toroi.    Ith  flditjon,  rori^ed, 


I.  ill.  4<.  G 


nAppcDdii,    Foap. 

Index  of  Brltlah  FlantB.  according  to  the  London  Catalogue  (atb 
edition),  luoludtui;  tho  Btdodtieb  med  b;  the  principal  authore,  an  aJphabeticitl 
list  of  KnBliab  naniaBi  alao  raterencss.  to  the  iUortnitions  gt  fljmo'a  *  KogliBh 
BotaiiF'aiulBeDthBta'e-Britialinora.'  Bf  RubenTuimbuU.  Fapsr,  2>.  6d. ; 
clotb,  3s. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  BrltlHh  Flanta.  Pert  1.,  containing  the 
British  FbasPDeaniui,  Filicas,  BqniBet&Dcng,  L;oopndinceae,  SblHgiiieUuioaD, 
Maisfloaoeae,  and  Charaoeae.    Stli  editiou.    Damj  Sni.  tii, ;  interiiuLVBa,  in 

ECONOMICS    AND    FINANCE. 

The  Caae  againat  BltnetaUlain.     By  Sii  Bobert  Qiffen,  C.B.,  LLD. 


Tiie  Growth  of  Capital.    Bj  the  ai 
Bioardo  c 


le  authoi.     Demy  8vo.  7b.  tid. 


Smith  (Adam).     The  Wealth  of  Nations.     Edited  by  B.  Balfort 


The  HiBtorj.  Prinoiplea,  and  Praotloe  of  Ban  king-  By  tLa  lat« 
J.  W.  GiltMU't,  r.B.b.,  f ormorly  Diiuctor  and  Utiuerul  Uaoa^r  ol  tbe  LundoD 
and  WostminBter  Bnuk.  Ksw  edition,  rsTiaed  br  A.  S.  Miehlu.  of  the  Bonl 
Bank  of  Buotlajid,  Glnsgow.    i  vol«.  BDjall  pust  8>o.  Id. 


SPORTS   AND   GAMES. 


Sm.  poet  8^ 

aiB,bri 
I,  Uajc 


Bohn'a  Handbooks  of  AtbleUo  Sports.    In  8  voIb. 
■ii.  ei.  eaob. 

Vol.  I.— OriokBt.  bj  Hon.  and  Bet.  E.  LjUtelton.  Lawu  Te 
Wilbutfome.    Tennis,  Raokets,  and  Fivee.  by  Jnltan  MorBball,  Major  BpeuB, 
and  Est.  J.  A,  Tait.    Golf,  by  W.  T.  LimkllL    Hocltey.  by  F.  8.  Oreawell. 

VoL  II.— Bowing  aid  acnlling,  b.  W.  B.  Woodgalo.    Hnillng.  br  B,  " 
Eni^ht,    Swimming,  by  M.  audi.  K.Cobbett. 

Vol.  Ill,— BoiiDg.l^  B.  O,  AUannjn.Wino.  Broadsword  ani  Singli 
with  chaptarB  on  Qnarteratsfl,  BMonet,  Ondgel,  sliL"-'-'-  '"-"-'— 
and  Dmbrellit,  b/  R.  G.  Allanaon-Winn  and  0.  PI""- 


i 


by  Waller  Anuatrong.    EencinK,  by  H.  A.  OolmorB  Dnnn. 

VoL  IV.— Rngbv  Football,  Ity  EUrcj  Vsaiall,     AB»ooiatiuu  Fuotlall,  by 
0.  W.  Aloook.     Baaeball,  by  Sewton  Craue.     Roundere.   Bowls,  Qnolta. 


'HiniauBhlp,  inoloding  Biding  for  l^ios,  by  ' 
t,  by  A.  A.  UaodoDald.    Canoeing,  by  Dr. 


......     _    ..ker.V 

_, .._  1  prefaoa  bj  W.  J.  Pmll- 

.^j.'    Cbma,  hj  E.  F^  Green.    Drvivbte,  Bbck^mnEnQi 
Wvoni.Go-Biing.IloiigeBtNr'-    "— ^  —     ""    " 


I,  F.IL8.,  . 
and  Cribbaffe,  hy  'Berkole; 


.    aolo  Whlat.V  U.F.  Green.    PiqaeC,  B 

, ^6,  by  'Berkolsj."     Poker,  Loo,  Viuet-ut-nu 

larkot,  Pope  Joan,  Speculatiou,  fto.  io.,  bj  Bajrter-Wroj. 


Uorpby'B  QEunaa  of  Ctaeaa.  beuiB  the  MatohcB  and  best  GanwE 
plaTod  bj  the  AuiericaD  Champion,  with  explanatory  and  analytical  Notes  bj 
J.  IiowenthiU.    Withnhort  Voinobriuid  Poiin^tof  Uortihy.    Sm,  poBtBro,!^- 

Staunton's  Cheas-PtByer'B  Handbook.      A   Popnlar  and  SoieDlific 

CtaeBB  PraziB.  A  Supplament  to  the  Chess- ptajer'B  Hand- 
book. Oontaiuing  tbe  moit  iionortiuit  moduni  improvnnioDti  in  tbeOpeaiiigi  i 
Code  ol  ChiiU  Lumn;  aad  n  SofiiL-tion  otUorplif't  GBmeB-    Small  post  Svo.ia. 

CheBS-FIajer'a  Companlaa,   Compiieing  a  TieatJae  an  Oilds, 

Cglloction  ot  Moldi  Oamw,  and  a  SolootioB  ot  Oriirmal  Probloms.  Wilk 
coloared  FroDtl^piBoe,    Small  post  8to.  5d. 

Otiesi  studies  and  End-Qamea.  In  Two  Parts-  Part  L  Chess 
StuiUei.  Port  II.  UisaellauQoUB  Kud-Gameii.  By  B.  HorwltE  and  J.  Kliog. 
2Dd  edition,  roTiiiod  by  Iho  Kev,  W.  'Wajla,  M.A.    Domy  8io.  7».  Gd. 

Hints  on  Bill  tarda-  By  J.  F.  Buobanan.  Dlaslrated  with  36 
DiaemniB.    Oronn  8ro- 3i.  6d. 

aturges's  Guide  to  the  Oame  of  Draaghts.    With  Oritieal  Situa- 

lioDH-  Keiised,  with  Additional  PI17  outhe  Uodorn  OiHinlncfi,  by  J.  A.  Knar, 
Edilorof  'Tlie  Interoationoi  Draught  Mngoiinc'    Orown  8vo.  Sb.  Si. 


Hints  on  DrlTlng- 
by  G.  II.  A.  While 

Qolf,  tn  Theory  and  FracUoe.  Biota  to  b«giiineTB.  By  H.  8.  C. 
Rioraid.St.  Jyndrew'8.    With  &-■  Ol™tratioiu.    Crown  870.  S.,  Sd. 

Half-Hours  with  an  Old  Golfer;  a  Pot-poarri  for  GoUers.  By 
Calamo  Cnncnte.  With  40  Uloitrstions  and  1  Coloured  Plates  bi  G.  A. 
Lanndj.    Cmwn  8.0,  gilt  Brtra,  Sfc 

Schools  and  Usaters  of  Fenoe,  from  tiie  Middle  Agee  to  the 
Eighteenth  (^euturj.  With  a  Sketch  of  tho  Development  □[  thi!  Art  of 
Fencing  with  the  anpicr  and  the  Hiuall  Bword,  and  a  BiblioBrapbi  of  the 
Feiictni-  All  dorini-  thiit  Perioil.  Bj  Eaertoo  CobUb,  M.A.  #ith  uumerooi 
IIJu^tlTLtLons.    ^od'e^Eiou,    Sni&ll  poBb  Biro,  &. 

Oara  and  ScniUs,  and  How  to  Use  them.    By  W.  B.  Woodgate,  M.A., 

UrHOeiioiiu  Calltg.',  UiTonl.    Crown  8vo-  &l  till. 

Dancing  as  an  Art  and  Pasthue.    With  411  (uU-page  iiluatratim^^ 


A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Selected  Works. 
THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF   ATHLETIC   GAMES, 
e  oQlr  Series  iseaod  at  a  moderate  price,  by  Writers  who  a 

Iha  first  ronlt  In  tlieir  raspectlve  aepartraents. 
■  Thr  bnat  iiMtnictinn  Hii  MmfB  Hiiil  Fimrtii  bj  tbn  beat  uulboritii'ii,  It  Uie 


Cricbet.    Bj  the   Han.  and  Kev. 

B.  Lirmt-ToK. 
Lawn    Tennis.      By    H,   W.   W. 

WlLBBK^OBPB.     With  B  Chapter  for 

LHdiM,  by  MiT.  Hll.LYiBD. 

TennlB  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 
ByJDLtANMlnsuti.L.MajorJ.BFEN?, 


v.  J.  A 


■yW.i 


Salline.ByE.F.KNianT,abl.Tol.2s. 
Swimming.    By  Mabtin  and  J. 
Racbteb  Oobhett. 

Camping  onL    B;  A.  A.  Macdoh- 

BLL.    Donblevol.    2a. 
Canoeing.    Bj  D(.  J.  D.  Hatwaee. 

Dunfale  yol.    29. 
Mountaineering.     Bj  Dr.  Cliitiie 

WlLflOK.     DonhlovDl,    2s. 

Athletloa.  BjH.  H.Gbiffis.  With 

TiuilaUr  J™  l^tiii'e,  T.  JenmBmi  0.  f! 

Daft.  J.  KibblowhitH,  Tom  Bar,  Sid 

Thomis,  nad  the  Bct.  W.  PoUoFk-Hill. 

Riding.     By  W.   A.   Kebb,    V.C. 

IlollblBVoL     2.1. 

Ladlea^  Riding.  BjW.A.Kkbb,V.C. 
Boxing,   By  R.  O.  Allanbon-Winm. 

With  PrGfatnry^Dte  b;  Bat  MuIUhe. 


WMat.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.B.S. 
Solo  Whiat,  ByBoBBRiF.GnEEN. 
BOliards.      The   Art  of   Practical 

I'ool,  Prraiuids.  aai  Sooofcer.  Kj 
With  a  Pre'raoB  bj  W.  J.  P«J1.  * 

Chesa.  By  Bobbbi  F.  Gbeen, 
Editor  of  the  '  Britiali  Choas  Magasine." 

The   Two-Move  Ctaeaa  Problem. 


Wrestling.     By  Waltkb   Abu 

Fencing.  ByH.A.  ColuoreDunn 
Broadsword  and  Slngleatloh 
B7  R.  O.  ALLAsaoN-WjHK  and  0,  PaiL- 

GymnaaUoo.     By  A.   F.   Jekrin. 

Ini£Li''ciub^'.     By  G.  T.  B. 
PETT  nnd  A.  F.  Jebeib. 

Football  —  Rugby    Game,      By 

Habbt  Vasball, 
Football— Aaaoclation  Oame,  By 

0.  W.  At.cock. 
Hockey.      By    F.    S.    Crkhwell. 

|In  Paper  Cover,  M.) 
Skating.      By     DoiTQi.Aa     Adahs. 

With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Hisa  L. 

Chbethah,  and  a  Gha,pter  aa  Speed 

SkaCinR,  by  B  Fen  Skater,  Db1.YoI.2>. 
Baaeball.    By  Newton  Cbanb. 
Rounders,  Pleldball,  Bowls, 
Quoits.   Curling,   Skittles,   Sea. 

Bj  J.  M,  Walbeil  and  0.  0,  Mott, 
Dancing.      By   Eowabd    Scott. 


Dominoes  ami  Solitaire. 
B6zlque  and  Cribbage. 
f^eartf  and  Suchre. 
Piquet  and  Bubloon  Piquet 
Skat,     By  Lodib  D 


I  Round  Oames,  inoluding  Poksr, 
Napoleon.  Loo,  ViB^.et.Dn,  New. 
market.  Cammeroe.  Pope  Jobs,  Spena- 
lation.  Spin.  Hnip-SnBp.8nonUD,  JIf, 
CuaiDO,   Mt  Bird  Siiu!>,  aviUi-V!<V 


onk.i<. 

I 


A  Classified  Catahgue  of  Selected  ff'orks. 

FRICTION. 

(Sa*  aho  'Standard  Booit.') 
n'a  Ame  and  the   PIsher  Laasle.      Trrmslated  troox  the 
1  with  an  IstrndnrtiDD  b;  W.  H.  Lnw,  U.K.    Saail  post  fto.  Aa.  Cd. 
rBDmer'i  Evelina:  or.  The  Hiator;  of  a  Yoong  Lady's   EntcuiM 
■  '-"otheWorW.    Bj  Fruiiwi  BaroeT  (Miae.  D'Arblaj).    With  an  Intiodiifr 

n  wid  ?fot«  by  A.  R.  Ellia.    Bui&U  post  Sro-  3«-  fid- 
-  Ceollla.     a  Tola,  small  post  Svo.  3i.  fld.  each. 
Oerrantea'  Qalataa.      A  pMtoral  Bomance.      Tranalated  from  Ibe 
Spuiib  br  a.  W.  J.  GjU.    BhhlII  pott  8ro,  ^.  &L 

Exemplary  Novels.    Tranabtad  bom  the  BpaniEh  bj  Waller 

K.  Eellr.    Small  port  %o.  3f.  ed. 

Hon  Quixote  da  la  Uaccha.    Motteax'i  Tranalatioo,  rsTiBed. 

Tith  LosUurt'i  Life  and  No1«b.    2  toIb.  bouII  pen  gvd.  3i.  ed.  »ch. 
Classlo  Tales,  otmlaiDine  Raaselas,  Yioar  oE  Wakefield.  GalliTer's 

Tnielt,  knd  The  Sentimentnl  Jaumey.    Braalt  pgst  Std.  3>.  ed. 

De  Sta«r«  Corinne  or  Italy.    Bj  Hadame  de  StaeL     Translated  b; 

RmU^  Baldidii  ud  Paulina  Driver.    Snail  prut  Sto.  3>.  Sd. 
Bbers'  Kgyptlan  PrtcceHB.   Ad  Hiatoiical  Novel.    By  George  EberB. 

TranelatDil  b;  ]!.  S.  Buchlieim.    Small  port  9ta.  3<.  ed, 
EdmondB  (Mrs.)     Amygdala.     A  Story  oE  the  Fienoh  BevoluliOD. 

■in.  O-l.  net. 

Pieidlng'a  Adventurea  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  HIb  Friend  Mr. 

Abraham  Adams.    With  Crnikehank'B  ninnnitiaiu.    3>.  Od. 

History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling.     Eoacoe'a  Editioo, 

with  Gwnte  Cmikuhanjt'e  nin.'tnitionB.    2  tdIb.  smnll  poet  Sto.  3a.  01.  afIl 

Amelia.    niOBtrated  by  Qeorge  GniikBhaiik.    Si. 

Qin  (Theo.)     Dlahonoored.    Gs. 

OU  Bios,  the  Adventures  of.    Translated  by  Smatlett.     lUaatrated 

bT  Sniirkc  nod  Crnik?himk.    SoisU  poit  Btd.  6i. 
Haoff'a  Tales.     The  Caravan— The  Shaik  of  Aleiandria— The  Inn 

in  the  Spetanrt.  Tran'Iated  bj  S.  Uendel.  Small  poit  Swa,  3ii.  Sd. 
Hawthomea  Tales.  4  vols.  Small  post  8to.  3».  Gd.'  Buoh, 
HoShiann'B  Tales.    The  Serapion  Biethien.     Translated  by  lient- 

CqL  Ewing.    2  tolB.    SniKll  post  8to.  3«.  Bd.  each. 
Solnut  (W.  3.)     Olympla's  Journal.     Croini  Bvo.  35.  6ii. 
Manzonl.       The    Betrothed,       By    Aleaaandro    Manzoni.       With 

nniBen>iii  Woodcot  IlInstratioDt      Suall  port  Syd.  5i. 
Fonshkic's  Prose  Tales.    Tranalated  from  the  Bussian  l^  T.  Kaaaa. 

SdwU  poat  Sto.  34.  Sd. 
BmoUett'a  Soderiok  Random.     With  GmikBhank's  ninstratiiniB  and 

BiUiosiaphr.    Small  port  B>o.  3>,  «d. 

Peregrine  Plokle.    With  CmikBhank's  Blurtcatioos.     2  vols. 

Bioall  po*t  fSro.  St.  ed.  each. 

Humphry  Olinker.     With  Cmikshank's  Ulnrtratjons.    Small 

post  B^o.  Sn  Gd. 
Steele  (Urs.  A.  C.)    liesbla.     A  Study  in  one  volnme.     Gi. 
SUnde  (J.)    The  Baohhtile 'SaxcIO.'s.    Stce\c'oB«  o^BetUa.Life.    B; 


A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Stleded  Works. 
e  (J.)    The  Buohliolx  Famllf.    Second  Part.    Fopaliu  editloB 

-  The    Buchholzea   In    Italy,       Trftnalated    trom 
tion  iif  thi-  .irij-iHiil  by  llaniit  I'.  PowflL    Cromi  8vo.  rloth.  I 

-  Frau  WilHelmlne.    Being  tlie  Conduaion  ot  '  Thi 
imily,"    TninHln.tert  l)j  Burrii't  1',  PoivcU.    Crown  Svo.  olotl,  'i 

BOOKS   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 

iTsen  [Hans  Christian],    FaJry  Tales  and  Skotches.     Trani-J 

d  by  a.  0.  Peashey.  H.  Ward,  ,L,  Pleiner,  &a.    With  aumiirauK  lUiw 

■ij  Otto  Spcokter  mud  othora,    7lii  tloumund.    Orcn— '^-  "-  " 


Tales   for   Ohlldren.     With  48  (nil -page  UlastrationB   bv 


1  t^j^H 


I '  WsluiBrt.  mnd  57  smsll  XneraiingB  on  Wnod  by  W.  Thamad,    IStb  tlKmiaDI 
Crown  3!0. 3f .  Bd. 

DanlBh  Legends  and  Fair;  Tales.     Translated  fioa 

OriiriTinl  bv  Oiiroliao  Piaioboj.    Willi  a  Hbort  IJtu  of  th     "     ' 
WolHiEnirniviilea,  oMoHib;  Foroiirn  AitistB.    Small  port 
BdsewoTth'3  Stories  for  Children,    With  8  Ulnstrationa  b;  L.  6] 

amttll  post  SvD.  3a,  Bd. 

Ford  (Mrs.  Qerard). 

t™ted  by  Jamea  Ondonl 

, —  Plxle  ;   and  the  Hill -House  Farm,     lUastrated  by  Jaraea 

Cailsnlmid  ud  Florence  U.  Dooper.    -iaA  Ddttion.    Otonn  Std.  Si. 

Oatty'B  Parables  from  Nature.   WithNoteeontba  Natural  History, 

and  ntiTcDroOB  fnll-pa^  rUartraUc""' — ""  "-■—--  "--»  "   " t_...._ 

J.  TunnJi'l,  J,  Woll,  and  ntbor  emii 

"pOMBTVoLDaiKBlTlUll.     Sir 

Cheu-  Eomnv.    lUuBtiated. 

arlmm'B  Qanuner  Grethel;  or,  German  Fairy  Tales  and  Popolai 
iltnries,  coDtaiDinK  U  Faitr  Tales.     TmuBlntod  by  EdRar  Taylor.     Witt 

~  Tales     With  the  Notes  of  tlie  Original.     Translated  by  M; 

A.  Hunt.  With  Introditrtion  by  Androw  Lang,  M.A-    2  iol«.    a^  0.1.  eaoli. 
Harald  tUe  Viking.     A  Book  for  Boya,     By  Capt.  Charles  Young. 

With  lUuBtratloui  by  J.  WllUunaon.    Oronn  Bro.  5>. 
Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  or,  liife  among  the  Lowly.    With  In. 

troductory  Ramarka  by  Hey.  J.  Hhqrmui,     With  8  /Lill.pii([(i  Illnatf  " 

BmaU  poit  Bto.  3i.  6d. 
The  Wide,  Wide  World.    A  Story.    By  Elizabeth  WethereU, 

poet  Bid.  3>.  6il. 

niuHtratefl  by  Florenoe 
CAPT.    MARRYAT'S   BOOKS   FOR    BOYS. 

Uiiifi/na  lIlntlTatcd  Edition.     Small  port  8vo.  3i.  M.  rath. 

Poor  Jack.  i     The  Settlers  In  Oanada. 
The  Mission;  or,  ScenoB  in  Africa.  The  PrivatearBman. 

The  Pirate,  and  Three  Outters,  Hasterman  Ready, 

peter  Simple.  |     lUdablptaan  Basr- 


MRS.  EWING'S   BOOKS. 

Ihnfnrm  Edition,  in  9  unla. 

We   and  The  World.     A  Starv   for  Boya.      By   tlie   lale  Joliui* 

Hnnilio  Kwing.    WItli  7  llltutratloiin  b;  W.  L.  Jouti.    Mh  ulitian,    3i, 
A  Flat  Iron  Tot  a  Farthing ;  or,  Same  FasssgeB  in  the  Life  ot  in 

<lnlr  )«ou.    Witli  12  llliiKtmtiuns  b;  H,  AlliDKhnm.    letb  udStidn.    3>. 
Ura.  OverLtaewa7's  Remembranoea.     Illastrated  with   9  fine  fnll- 

pWP  KnsmvinBB  by  PnHinirr.  wid  FmntiBpicM  bj  Wolf.    Sth  editiqa.    Si. 
Blx  to  Sixteen :  A  Storj  (or  Girls.     With  10  ninstrations  bj  Mn. 

AUiii«hain.    Btli  edition.    3>. 
Jan  of  the  Windmill :  a.  Stoiy  of  the  Plains.    With  11  1 


If  Km.  Allin^hnDi. 


The  Blackbird's 
pyPaBiily.    WithBIUt 


Fidd- 

Nest— Friedrioh'B  BaUftd—A 


Lob-Lie-by-the-FIre,  o 


The  BrowiileB. 

aboea— Benjy  In  DautliuicL    UlnsIrBtod  bi 
Imp.  lOnin.  Si.  6i 


Land  of  Lost  Toys — Three  ChriBtmu-trew— 
....  ......         Dwarfi— Bij^^l 


THE    SHILLING  SERIES. 


c/ip.  • 


uhlerohw 


i,  m»> 


li-d.  1 


Mr9.  Enlng'a  Melohior'a  Dream,  and  otbpr  Tales. 

A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing. 

— Six  to  Sixteen. 

—  We  and  the  World, 

Mra.  Overtheway'B  Hemembrancea. 

Jaa  ot  the  Windmill, 

A  Great  Emergency,  and  other  Tntes. 

The  Brownies,  and  other  Tales. 

Mrs.  Gatty'a  Parablaa  from  Nature.  Two  RerieH.  each  It. 
MlSB  Frocter'a  Legends  and  Lyrias.  Two  Series,  each  In 
Heotor.      A   8torj  for  Toimg   People.      With   13   ninatratioaa  t 

W.  J.  Honnoanej.    By  Flum  Bhaw,  Author  ot  '  Oaatla  BhJr.'  

f   AwlerHU'a  Tales,    Translated  by  Caroline  Peaohey. 


i 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  BOOKS^| 

COHTJHMBD  IN                                                ^™ 

BOHN'S     LIBRARIES. 

769  VolB.,  Smdl  Post  8vo.  cloth.    Price  £163  198.       ^j 

CompUti  Detailed  Catalogue  ■will  be  sent  on  applicatioJSk 

Addlwn'i   Works.     6  nils.     31.  6d. 

Baz'f  Manual  of  ibe  History  of  PfaUo- 

sophy.     SI. 

MMatbylOB.      Veise  Trans,  by  Anna 

BMomoDt  fe  Fletolur.    Leigh  Hont'i 

Swauwick.    s.. 

Seleotkms.     31.  6i 

—  Prose  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley. 

y.6d. 

5". 

Beoknuum'i    Histoiy    of    InvBUlonk 

siology      5,. 

3  vols.    31.  6d,  each. 

AlflMi'B  Tragedies.  Trans,  by  Bowtlng. 

Bede'B  Ecclesiastioai  History  and  Ihi 

a  vols.    31.  fid.  each. 

A.  S.  Chronicle.     5). 

Uford-a  Queen-s  Englisb.    ii.  &  u.  M. 

Ball  (Sir  C.)  On  Ihe  Hand.    51. 

tUm't  Baltics  or  ihe  BriUsb  Navy. 

Anatomy  of  Expression,     51. 

a  vols.     51.  each. 

Bontley'*  Pbalaris.    51, 

B]OniKm'i  Ama  and  the  Fisher  Lasslo. 

C.  D.  YoQgo.     71.  6d. 

Trans,  by  W.  H.  Low.    31.  6d. 

AndwiMl'l  Danish  Tales.     Trans,  by 

CaroUae  Peachey.    51. 

Index  of  Dales,    a  vols.    p.  each. 

BlMk'a  lotroducHon  to  the  OU  TiBta. 

by  George  Long.     31.  6d. 

menl.     a  vols.     51.  each, 

BMtlUiu'  ConsoUllon  of  Pblloaophy, 

Ttans.  by  E.  P.  Coleridge.     St. 

fcpaMn*.  The  Works  of.     51. 

Bohn'e  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Qooib. 

ArlMtO'l  Orlando  Furioso,     Trans,  by 

dons.     Gi. 

W.  S.  Rose,     a  vols.     51.  eacb. 

Bond's    Handy-book  for   Veil^liig 

Dales,  Ac.    5,. 

Bonoml't  Nineveh.    51. 

irirtmU'B  Works,    s  vob,  5..  each  ; 

SosveU'i  Life  of  lohosoo.     |Napier|. 

a  vols,  31.  t^  each. 

fivols.    31.  6<£each. 

AnlML   Trans,  by  E.  J.  Cblnnoch.   51. 

(Croker.)     S  »ols.     "W. 

iBClUUn'a    Scholemasler.       (J-    E.    B. 

Brtnd'B  Popular  Anllqullle*,    3  tdIb. 

Mayo,.)     .,. 

S..  each. 

Bmoo'b  Essays  and  Hisiorical  Wurks, 

BreniM's   Works.     Trans,   by   Mary 

31.    ti^;     Kssays,    u.    and    ii.    6d.; 
Novum  Organiim.  anJ  Advancainent 

Howilt,    4  voU.    31,  6d.  each. 

0/  l>:aminB,  51, 

prices. 

Bftll*d«  and  SoQgs  oJ  the  Peiisaiitry. 

Brtnt  (H.  Ten),     Early  English  Uler*. 

By  Robert  Bell.    31.  6d. 

lure.    3  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

■MriLeRlcoDiotbeQredtTeR.    u 

■              ^^           ^H 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF 


Bnnraa'i  (Sit  Thomai)  Works,  gnili. 

I   DIcUonaiT   ol    Sdeatlfic 


1  Geology  and  Mlneralogr. 

Bnika'i  Works  and  Speeches.    S  roll. 

u.    6d.    each.      The    Sublime    and 

Beauliliil.   ii.  &  ii.  6d.  Reflections  an 

tbe  FrEiicb  Revolution.     li. 

Life,  by  Sir  James  Fijor.    31.  6d. 

Busey'i    Evelina,      y.    id.      CecllU 

R  nib.    31.  6d,  each, 
SiUiU'  Life  by  Lockhatt.     Revised  by 

W.  Scott  Douglas.    31.  dd. 
Bom'*  Ancient  Rome.     71.  fid. 
Burton's     Anatomy    of     MeLmcboly. 

(A.  K.  Shilleto).    3  vols.    31.  (td.  each, 
Bntlar'B    Analogy   o(   Religion,    and 

SermDOS.      31.  6d. 
BntUr'l  Hudlbrai.    51. ;   tir  a  vols. , 

r.  Trans.by  W.A.M'Devilto.  51. 
1'  Liulad.      Mlckle's  Ttonsla- 
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51.  and  loi.  6d, 
POttSllMn'B   Proso   Tales,      Trans,  by 
,  T.  Keane,     31.  6d. 
mperUni.     Trans,  by  Re».  P.  J.  F. 

Cbntillon.     3J.  61^ 
•  Front  (Fatber,)    Reliques.     51. 
QnlBtlliaii'B  Insiiiutes  of  Oratory. 

Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Walson.    r    -'- 


Bosweil.    a  vols,     31. 

Buike'l  History  of  the  Popes.    Trana. 

by  E.  Foster.     3  vols.     31.  6rf.  each. 

Latin    and    Teulonic      Nations. 

Trans,  by  P.  A.  Ashworth.     31.  6d. 

History   of   Servia.     Trans,    by 

Mrs.  Kerr.     31.  id. 

BannlB'B  Insect  Architecture.     (J.  G. 

Wood,)    SI. 
Bayuold'B   Discourses  and   Essays. 

(Beechy.)    3  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 
Sioarda'a  Political  Economy.     (Oon- 

ner.)    51. 
Blobter'B  Levana.    31.  60!. 

Flower  Fruit  and  Thorn  Pieces. 

Trans,  by  Lieul.XoL  Ewing.  3J.  6rf. 

Boger  de  HoTBndan'l  Annals.  Trans, 
by  Dr.  Giles,     a  vols,     51.  each. 

BoK«r  ol  Wandover.  Trans,  by  Dr. 
Giles,    a  vols,    5).  each. 

Kosat'B  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology.   3  vols.    6j.  each. 

Eomsin  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (C.A. 
Eaton,)     a  vols.     51  each. 

Eoacoa's  Leo  X.    a  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

Lorenzo  de  Medid.     3/.  6d. 

Enwl*,  Hisloty  of.    By  W.  K.  KeUy. 

BToU    3i.6ABach. 


laUnst,  Florus.andVelleiusFaleTciilus. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.     Jr. 

BohlUort  Works.  Including  Hisloryof 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Revolt  of  Ihe 
Netherlands,  Wallenstehi,  William 
Tell,  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 
ofOrleans,  Bride  of  Messina, Robbers, 
Fiesco,  Love  and  Intrigue,  Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer,  Sport  of  Divinity,  Poems, 
AestheticaJ  and  Rjilosophical  Essays, 
&c.  By  various  translators,  yvols, 
y.  bd.  each. 

Mary  Smart  and  The  Maid  ol 

Orleans.     Trans,  by  J.  Mellish  and 
Anna  Swanwick.     u.  and  u.  6d. 

BcMegBl  (F.).  Lwtures  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.    5  vols.   3!.  6d.  each. 

(A.  W.).      Lectures  on  Dramatic 

Art  and  Literature.     31.  6d, 

Schopenhaner'l  Essays,  Selected  and 
Trans,  by  E.  Belfort  Bai.     51, 

- —  On  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the 
Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  and 
on  the  Will  in  Nalure.  Trans,  b) 
Mdme.  Hillebrand.     51. 

Sclionw'e  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey,    51. 

Bchimuuiii'B  Early  Letters.  Trans,  b) 
May  Herbert,     y.  6d. 

Reissmann's  Life  of.     Trans,  by 

A.  L.  Alger,     3J.  6d. 

Benaca  on  Benelits.    Trans,  by  Aubrey 

Slewart.    31.  6d, 
Minor  Essays  ai 

Trans,  by  Aubrey  Stewart.     51. 
Sbaipe'B   History  of  Egypt      a  vols, 

Sllwldtn'B  Dramatic  Works.     31.  6rf. 

Plays.    iJ,  and  u.  6d. 

Blsmendl'a  Literature  of  the  South  ol 

Europe.    Trans,   by  T.  Roacoe.    a 

vols.    3J.  6.i  each, 
Bll  Old  EngUsb  Chronicles.     5;. 
SmltlL  (Archdeacon).     Synonyms    and 

BmiUk  (Adam).      Wealth  of  Nations. 

(Belfort  Bax.)    a  vols.    31.  (d.  each. 
— —  Theory    of    Mi    "    ~ 

31.   6J. 
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Dennis,     y.  bd. 
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R.  H.  M.  Elwes.     a  vols.     51.  each. 
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of  1851.    Ji. 
StMkbanlfB  Experimental  Chemistry, 

(Heaion.)     51. 
Itrabo'a    Geography.      Trans,    by 
Fakooei    and    Hamilton.       3    vols. 

SMoUuid*t  Queens  of  England.      6 

vols.      51,    each.       Mary    Queen    of 

Scols.      a   vols,      v-    each.      Tudor 

and  Sluan  Princeies.    yi. 
StaMt     Ie    &STatt'l     .\nliqmtie9    of 

Athens.    51. 
SlUtanlna'  Lives  of  Ihe  Caesars  and  ol 

the  Ciammarians,   Thomson's  trans.    , 

revised  by  T.  Forester.    51. 
•ally's    Memoirs.      Mrs.    Lennox's 

Inns,  revised.    4  vols.     31.  6>/.  each.    . 
SwUt'B    Ptoae    Works.      With    Intro- 
duction by  W.  E,  H.  Lecky.     B  vols. 

JE.  bd.  each.    [  Vol!,  i  ct  a  in  tht  Press. 
IMltaa.     The  Oxford  uan&.  revised.   I 

s  vols.     51.  each. 
TUm  o(  (he  Qenil,      Trans,    by  Sir. 

Ctiarles  MotelL    51. 
Tmw'b  Jerusalem  Delivered.     Trans. 

by  J.  H.  Wiffcn.     51. 
Tkj'lor'l  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying. 

31.  6d. 
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Riley.    5J. 
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Tynaeus.     Trarn^  by  Rev.  J.  Banks.    | 
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nwxUint  and  Evj£rius.    51.  | 


Tblony'a  Norman  Conquest.    Tmu> 

by  W    Hazljll.     a  vols.    31.  &£  ckIi. 

TbacydldeE.  Trans  by  Rev.  H.  Dale. 

Wheder's  Analysis  and  SomiiiBT 
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Ulrld's  Shakespeare's   Dramatic  AlL 

Traits,  by  L.  Dora  Schmiti.    ■  rah 

31,  td.  each, 
Vnol*  Tom's  Catun,     31.  6d, 
Ore's   Cotton    Manufacture  of  GHtf 

Britain.    3  vols.    s>.  eatii. 

Pbilosopbyof  Manufiacturc.  71.  ti. 

Vasvl'a  Lives  of  the  Painteia.    TtaaL  ' 

by  Mrs.  Foster.    6  vols,    31.  €d.  eadt. 
Virgil.    Trans,  by  A.  Hamilton  Biycs, 

LL.D.     31.  6d. 
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Vestropp's  Handbook  of  Archsokiey. 
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Prayer.     3J.  6rf. 
Wheeler's  Dictionary  of  Noted  Naroei 

of  Fiction.     5>- 
VbiXt'a  Natural  History  ol  Selbone. 
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Wleaal«r'B   Synopsis  of  the   Gospek 

WlUlain  of  HalmesbniT'a  Chronlde 

Wngbt's  Dictionary  ol  Obsolete  aw' 

Provincial  English.    3  vols.    51.  raOi. 
Zenopbon.    Trans,  by  Rer,  J.  S.  Wat 

3Lin  and  Rev.  H.  Dale.   jvcJa.   s>.  ea. 
Toune'B  Travels  in  France,  1787-Sg. 

(M.  Beihaui- Edwards.)     31,  6rf. 
Tour  in  Ireland,  I776-9.     (A.  W 

llulion.)    a  vols.     31.  6A  each. 
Vul».TU«  Sloriei.     (B.  TliMpe-)    5J> 
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Professor  Henry  Mohlbit. 
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HISTORICAL  LIBRARY        ....  23  Volumbs. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY        ...  31  Volumes, 

ECCLESIASTICAL   LIBRARY       ...  15  Volumes. 

ANTIQUARIAN   LIBRARY    .        ,        .        .  36  Volumbh. 

ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY    ....  76  Volumes. 

SPORTS  AND   GAMES 16  Volumes. 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARY 108  Volumes. 
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SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY 44  Volumes. 
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—Guardian, 
ihn's  Standard  Library  is 
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THE  ONLY  AUTHORISED  AND  COMPLETE     WEBSTER.' 

^VEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL    DICTIONARY. 

Medium  ^to,  3ii% pages,  3500  illustrahans. 
Prices:  Cloth,  £1  us.  6d.;   half-calf,  {,%  as,;   half-msHiB,  £351,; 

full-calf,  £a  Bb.  ;   full-ruasiB.  £3  las. ; 

halT-morocco,  with  Paten  I  Marginal  Index,  £a  Bb. 

Alio  in  a  vols,  clotb,  £1  14s. ;  balf-calf,  £a  I3B.  ;  half-niasia,  £3  iSs. 

full-calf,  £3  38. 

Id  addition  to  tbe  Dictioniuy  of  Words,  with  theii  pronunciation,  et|- 

roology,  altetoalive  spellings,  and  various  nleanings,  illustrated  by  quotationi 

and  numerous  woodcuts,  tbete  are  several  valuable  appendices,  comprisiDg  a 

Pronouncing  Gaietteer  of  the  World  ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin, 

and  English  Proper  Names ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction  \  a 

Brief  History  of  the  English  Language  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotationi, 

Words,   Phrases,   Proverls,   Sic. ;    a    Biographical    Dictionary   with   10,000 

Names,  &c.  

SOME  PKESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 
'We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  belt 


volume.     We  do  n 
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'A  magnificent  edition  ofWebster's  immortal  Dictionary  .'- 
Prospectuses,  with  Specimtn  Pages,  on  aj 


WEBSTER'S  6 

BKIEF    INTERNATIONAL    DICTIONARY. 

IVi/A  800  Illustrations.     Demy  %vo.,  is. 

A   Pronounoing    Dictionary    of   the   English    Iianguags, 

Abridged  from  Webster'a  International  Diotionary. 

With  a   Treatise  on   Pronunciation,    List   of  Prefixes   and   Suffixes,  Rules 

for   Spelling,    a    Pronouncing    Vocabulary   of  Proper   Names    in    History, 

Geography    and    Mythology,  and  Tables  of  English   and    Indian    Money, 

Weights,  and  Measures. 
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